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Event and Comment 


I3E0ADCASTING a seasonal message on Christmas Day, His Majesty 
^ the King expressed gratitude to the people of the Empire for their 
love and loyalty in ‘^this unforgettable year/’ 

The King’s message was:— 

''Many will remember the Christmas broadcasts of former years^ 
when my father spoke to his peoples at home and overseas. As the 
revered head of a great family, his words brought happiness into the 
homes and hearts of listeners all over the world. I cannot aspire to 
take his place, nor do I think yon woidd vdsh me to carry on unvaried 
the tradition which was so personal to him. 

'' But as this is the first Christmas since our coronation, the Queen 
and I feel that w^e want to send you all a further word of gratitude 
for the love and loyalty you gave us from every quarter of the Empire 
during this unforgettable year now drawing to an end. 

''We have promised to try to be worthy of your trust. This is a 
pledge we shall always keep. 

"As we look back over the year now closing, we see over parts of 
the world the shadows of enmity and fear, but let us turn to the message 
that Christinas brings, of peace and goodwill Let us see that this 
spirit shall in the end prevail. Every one of us can help by making 
that immortal message the keystone of our daily lives. And so ,to ail of 
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you, wlietlier at lioiiie among families as we are, or in. iiospital, or at 
posts earryiiig on the duties that cannot be left nnclone, we send oim 
Oiiristmas greetings, and wish you, under God’s blessing, health, and 
prosperity in the years that lie ahead.’’ 

The Dignify of Agricwlfure. 

life becomes more and more complex, parents are finding an 
increasing difficulty in determining a career for their sons. 
Probably siibconseioiisly the question associated with the choice is— 
What avenue offers security, dignity, and a competence T ’ That ^ques¬ 
tion formed the text of a recent review of the conditions of grimary 
industry in Queensland by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 
Hon. Frank W, Biiieoek. 

Continuing, Mr, Bulcock said:— 

‘Whrefiiily one reviews the professions, the trades and the caliiiigs 
and the dubiety of choosing a policy of chance, which in 99 eases out 
of 100 leads to unskilled, untrained callings. 

“'Few people rise to eniinenee in the professions, while failures 
are not unloiown. The trades offer security under certain favourable 
conditions, but the tragedy of the unskilled is a hitter blot on organised 
society, 

‘' Xo training, liow'ever, makes the individual secure, for permanent 
security is not to be found in the established callings. 

History teaches us that the nations that are most secure, most 
prosperous, and soundest are those that have eontiiiiied to keep their 
feet in the soil, so that in spite of advances in modern science it is 
clear that the persons engaged in growing the foodstuffs and the clothing 
of a people are likely to be the most secure section of the community. 

*^So, security?' suggests that the youngster should tread the road 
o£ rural industry in one or other of its several branches. Here in 
Queensland the line is fairly evenW divided between the main branches 
of' rural enterprise—animal husbandry and agriculture. In the former 
division much more capital is needed to launch an undertaking than 
in the ease of the crop farmer, hut be the undertaking great or small, 
the individual engaging in it has the satisfaction of knowing^that he is 
a nation builder. 

^^One often wonders why the agriculturist is regarded as a class 
apart. Whjy for instance, the group that produces our wealth and 
carries ail other sections of the financial eommunity is not rightly 
appraised f The answer is simple. The other sections of the community 
do not understand. But happily there is a world-wide consciousness 
da'wning which will speedily place the agriculturist in his correct 
alignment. 

*'The fundamental point for consideration is that agriculture is a 
secure calling, but an agricultural education is essential, experience is 
necessary and a careful selection of soil imperative. Indeed, the agricul¬ 
turist, who is earnest and sincere, is by the very nature'of Ms calling 
practically sure to earn a competence. 

agriculture a dignified callingt , Just, as the producer wears 
the mantle of the Creator and as he. is required to he resourceful, Ao 
be an individualist, to have traits of character which no' other calling 
tmt^ m .^ernly,'So it may he granted, in spite of opinions to the contrary, 
that agriculture is one of the most dignified of'human vocations.. It is 
a caning that 'appeals to the best that iS'in a man and develops in him 
a realisation of national service. In this regard, perhaps,, the farmer’s 
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prestige has to a degree been lowered by the tendency on the part of 
certain sections to parade constantly instances of poverty and iiarclsliip, 
and so create an impression that production and poverty are sjmonymoiis 
terms. 

‘ ^ Of course, pioneexdng may mean hardship, and there are 
admittedly instances of poverty, but this condition is not confined to 
agrienltiire. Undoubtedly it is this unhappy propaganda that has 
created an impression that farming cannot and has deterred boys 
from taking up a farming occupation. 

‘^'Here in Queensland we are on the verge of a new conception 
of agriculture. We miist abandon one form of pioneering for another. 
The days are gone when a brave heart and an axe w'ere sufficient to 
carve out a home and establish a competent production unit. The 
period of soil exploitation which has characterised our agriculture for 
so long is passing. Efficiency, and efficiency only, will hold our markets 
for us and so we turn to that new form of pioneering—^the application 
of modern science to agriculture. The exponents of this school are to 
be found in increasing numbers amongst our farming communities, the 
products of agricultural training and study. 

^^As ill all forms of human endeavour, specialisation is the order 
of the day, but while the professional specialises in one branch of work, 
the successful agriculturist must be a specialist in each branch of his 
undertaking, and the duty of the State is to provide that training that 

fits him for the calling.But the only title to land is to use it 

properly, and, once again, the mind turns back to education. 

“Fortunately, the fundamentals of agricultural education are well 
established, and while different opinions are expressed from time to 
time in respect to methods of training, it is clear that the ideal is to 
combine the theories of agriculture and animal husbandry with the 

practical side of production.The Queensland Agricultural High 

School and College' provides a sound agricultural education. It opens 
to the student the correct approach to the problems confronting him; 
enables Mm to avoid the costly errors that lead to failure; and teaches 
him the dignity of labour and the Joy of the open air and freedom. It 
sets his feet on the road to security and achievement. But armed with 
a diploma, the student must not think he knows all there is to be known 
about agriculture. If he has absorbed the rudiments of this, complex 
science he has done particularly well. At this point he should obtain a 
Job—deliberately a job—on a good farm and acquaint himself with 
production problems from the producer's angle. 

“In a few years and while still in his twenties he should seek a 
place of his own. We must avoid at all costs training boys to be merely 
farm labourers. We need farmers, educated, thoughtful men, capable 
and ambitious, filled with ,a sense of responsibility and a realisation, 
and an appreciation of the dignity of their chosen careers. .... 

“ .... So the, choice lies between the farm and the science branches 
of ’ agriculture. Each is, dependent" on the' other, mnd each offers a, 
security, a dignity,^ and a satisfaction that is shared by no , other 
profession. Might;I,conclude by,saying that I trained in agriculture,' 
and' if I' had .my- time over' again I would follow the, same course. ' I: 
envy the boys''of ,tO-day their improved opportunities for training,'and,'' 
urge parents to remember, thab a life (m, the land has compensations'' hot 
enjoyed by city workers.^’ "' 
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1937, with all its trials, disappointments, and 
reverses, draws to a close. Fortunately the New Year 
dawns with a promise of better things 
for the farming community. 

The grim hand of drought no 
longer clutches our land and owing 
to improved conditions, overseas 
customers are able to purchase many 
of our goods at a reasonable price, 
sincerely hope that any trade agree¬ 
ments entered into during 1938 will 
strengthen our trade relations with the 
United Kingdom and other countries 
purchasing our products. 

However, I feel that we can confidently go forward 
to the New Year hopefully and cheerfully, with the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock and the producers 
continuing that close co-operation that has made such 
an important contribution to a solution of the many 
different questions that have arisen in the past and will 
continue to arise in the future. 

’On behalf of the Officers and Staff of my 
Department, I extend to the Primary Producers of the 
State and their families best wishes for a Bright and 
Happy Christmas and a Prosperous 1938. 
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lleii©¥Cifi©n ©f Pospolym Postyres. 

G. "W. WINDERS^ B.Se.Agr.j Assistant Researcli Ofiiner. 

^HE very poor response shown by many coastal paspaliini pastiires 

to the rains wliicli fell during October ctnd November deinonstrated 
to dairy farmers in the south-eastern quarter of the State that their 
pastures have all too frequently lost a good deal of their reeiiperarive 
powers. 'Whilst some of the deterioration of the pastures is attributable 
to the effects of the prolonged dry conditions experienced during the 
years 1936 and 1937, it is a fact that a decline -in productivity and 
responsiveness of many long-established paspaliim pastures has been 
ill evidence for a number of years. In 1924 the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock instituted paspaium pasture renovation trials 
at various North Coast centres, and numerous trials liave since been 
eondiieted throughout the coastal dairying strip from Gynipie to the 
southern border. As a result of these experiments and of privately 
conducted trials it is possible to indicate, in a general way, the methods 
of pavSture renovation which may be expected, under normal cireuiii- 
stances, to yield payable results in Southern Queensland. 

In presenting the following short aceoimt of the recoiiiraeiided 
systems of paspaium pasture renovation, it must be emphasised that 
the best procedure to adopt will be detemined largely by the require¬ 
ments and the limitations of the indmdnal farm. For instance, a 
fairly young pasture on a friable soil will need less severe meelianical 
treatment than will an old, sod-bound pasture on a mucli-eonipaeted 
soil. Again, iiustumped land cannot be renovated with the ordinary 
ploughs, and other implements must be used. The farmer contemplating 
renovation work is advised to give the matter careful consideration, 
before embarking upon a scheme, in order that the greatest possible 
benefit may be obtained from the resources at his disposal. 

The primary objects of pasture renovation are to restore the 
pasture, as far as is economically possible, to the j}roduetive capacity 
of its early years, and to maintain its productivity'' at a high level. For 
both purposes the pasture must be broken up to some extent, the soil 
kept opened up to permit rains to enter and soil bacteria to function, 
and a sufficient supply of plant food maintained. The principles under¬ 
lying these renovation measures need not be discussed here. It is 
sufficient to state that it has been amply demonstrated that the periodical 
breaking up of the pasture and its underlying soil and the adequate 
feeding of the pasture are necessary. 

, . Eehovation by the Use of Tine and Pick Implements. 

The simplest method of renovation is to cultivate the pasture by 
means of tined implements. Narrow tines, spaced about 5 inches 
apart, are drawn through, the sod and the soil. If the operation is 
performed, to a sufficient depth, first in one direction and then at 
right angles to that direction, the, paspaium plants are appreciably 
pruned and the soil much disturbed. The effectiveness of the operation 
depends largely upon seenring adequate penetration. Unless at least 
three, and often four, strong horses, or equivalent motive power, are 
available, penetration, to the desirable depth, of about 4 inches cannot 
be achieved. Where the pasture is in a particularly bad condition it 
becomes impracticable to employ'horses for renovation purposes and a 
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tractor or motor truck must be used to draw tlie renovator. It is 
useless to attempt to renovate a matted paspaium pasture witliout 
sufficient pulling power. Merely serateliing the surface of the sod effects 
no appreciable improvement in the pasture. 

There are various types of tined paspaium renovators on the market 
in Queensland. For general purposes a stump-jump, flexible-tine imple¬ 
ment isi3referable to one with rigid fixed tines, A popular type of stump- 
jump paspaium renovator, which is sold for about £20, is illustrated 
(Plate 1). This machine has nine tines spaced 5 inches apart and 
covers a width of 3 feet 6 inches at each stroke. Points of various types 
can be obtained for spring-tine renovators. For paspaium pasture 
reiiOYation the tickler points generally are used, but, if practicable, a 
wider point may be used with advantage when cross-renovating. 



Plate 1, 

14. stump-jump paspaium renovator. 


Another type of machine which is claimed to perform useful pasture 
renovation work is the power-driven pasture rotor (Plate 2), The 
tearing of the sod is done by broad, chisel-pointed pick tines or sharp- 
pointed tines attached to a revolving rotor fitted to the,rear of a'tractor.'' 
This machine has not been tested in official trials in Queensland, but it 
appears to be as efficient as any other implement for partially breaking 
up the pasture. Under some conditions the use of broad, pick tines 
might tend to leave the pasture area in a rough condition, and it may 
then be advisable to substitute the nai*rower, diamond-point tines. 

Benovation should be carried out at a time when .regrowth of 
the pasture is not likely to be retarded by cold weather or by dry 
conditions. Slow recovery of the pasture means not only lower produc¬ 
tion but also susceptibility' to weed invasion. Benovators will not work 
satisfactorily when there is a big body of grass, and the pasture should 
first be brought baton suitable condition by mowing, by close grazing, 
or'by other appropriate means. ' Any accumulated droppings should 
,be 'Scattered, by harrowing, prior to renovating. 

/' 'Itis usual to sow clover seeds on the pasture directly after reiiova- 
' tioni , Whilst the best time for sowing clovers is the early autumn, 
'earlier, plantings usually are effective. Some of the seed may’ germinate 
sho,rtly after sowing and the, seedlings he destroyed, by hot vVeather,' but 
A',larg'e pro,portion of 'the seed will remain dormant'until the advent of 
,' 3 'Cooler 'Weather and geminate seasonably. The best clover to sow is wffiite 
,:v,Movei*, but it. is a'very fickle grower in Queensland and in nuiiie'rous, 
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iiistaiiees fails to establish or else does not snrTive for niaiiv rears. 
NerertlielesSj perseverance vritii the plant is reeomnieiidedj since ii^ 
presence in a pasture is of considerable value. A sowing rate of 2 Ib. 
an acre is recommeiidedj and in all cases 1 ewt. or more of superphosphate 
should be applied with the seed. White clover is favoured for pasture 
purposes mainly because it provides late winter and spring feed. Its 
valiie^ as a leguminous plant, in assisting the growth of the paspaliini 
is not generally recognised. This effect of legames on grasses leads one 
to suggest that more use might be made of the summer-growing lespedeza, 
which already is naturalised in parts of the Gympie and Caboolture 
districts. 

No method of renovation which does not involve the use of the 
plough or similar implement can be regarded as conferring a long-period 
benefit upon the pasture. 



Plate 2. 

A traetor-operated pasture rotor fitted ^itli pick tines. 


Eenovation by Means of PlotigMng and Similar Operations, 

The mouldboard plough has been shown to be extremely useful in 
renovating paspalum pastures. On cleared land the ordinary English 
mouldboard plough can be used, but where the land contains stumps and 
roots it is necessary to employ a stump-jump mouldboard implement. 
Furrows 6 to 8 inches wide and 3 to 4 inches deep should be turned. 
Ploughing in this fashion turns the furrow slice on its side and sufficient 
pieces of the grass remain protected to provide an even regrowth. 
Shollower' ploughing tends to turn the slice right over and to expose 
all the roots to the sun and wind, thus'destroying a considerable aiiioiiiit 
of the grass. A mouldboard plough does not leave the ground in v^'ery 
rough condition, and light harrowing subsequent to ploughing w-ill 
leave an even surface. 

Dise-ploughing of paspalum'pastures,is less satisfactory than mould-, 
board-ploughing, 'particulaiiy oil'hard soils, since the, diselplough t'eacls 
to scatter the soil in,large clumps, making levelling-off diffieult',/''' 1 
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Fairly satisfactory renovation can be performed with the rotary 
iioe. The sod and the soil to the depth of operation are chopped up 
fairly finely, and re-estahlishmeiit from pieces of the grass may not be 
very uniform over the field. No doubt seedling growth will assist in 
thiekeiiing up the pasture cover, but usually it is found that regrowth 
following mouldboard ploughing is superior to that folio-wing rotary 
hoeing. 

On undulating or hilly country (particularly where it is necessary 
to employ a hillside plough), all furro-ws should conform to the contours 
of the land. By ploughing across the slope, soil erosion is reduced to a 
xninimiiiii. 

The time of renovating by ploughing or similar operation may be 
varied to suit the requirements of the farm. In speeiall.v favored 
localities, where the winter rainfall conditions are suitable, the farmer 
may desire to sow down Avinter-gro-wing pasture plants on the 
renovated area in order to provide good winter and spring grazing. 
Renovation towards the end of summer, but prior to the finish of the 
Slimmer rains, will leave the land in good condition for the establishment 
of grasses such as Wiinmera ryegrass and Italian ryegrass, which will 
provide grazing while the paspalmn is sloivly re-establishing itself. 
% here the usefulness of Avinter pastures is strictly limited, it is advisal)le 
to renoA^ate sufficiently early in the summer to ensure rapid regeneration 
of the paspaliim and the production of a good body of feed with which 
to go into the autumn and the winter. "WhateA^er time is selected for 
renovating, a sowing of Avhite cloA^er, and in some instances red clover 
in addition, should be made, together with an application of superphos¬ 
phate to encourage the grovrth of the eloA^er. 

"Whilst land carrying a Yevy dense crop of grass is difficult to 
plough, it is advisable to turn under as large a body of grass as the 
plough will handle. The more grass which is added to the land the better 
Avill be the condition of the rejuvenated pasture. The main advantages 
of ploughing, &c., over less severe forms of renovation are that a greater 
bulk of organic matter is added to the soil, pruning is more drastic, and 
tlie land is rendered more receptme of rains and dead leaves, &c., added 
subsequent to renovation. 

A ploughed pasture, once re-established, is more productive for 
three or four yeai-s than is a similar pasture renovated with a tine or 
pick implement. There is, lioweA^er, a progressive decline in the response 
of renoAmted pastures, and it may be necessary to replough the pasture 
every five or six years. It is a good plan to make a point of ploughing-iip 
n fresh portion of the pasture each year for a few years, and then 
repeat the renovations in the same order, 

Eenovating by Means of Rotation of Pasture and Crops. 

■There is no knoAAm means of renovating a paspalum pasture so that, 

' without further ni'cchanical treatment, it can be maintained in a 
highly^produetive condition for a long period of time. It must be 
recognised that a single tine cultivation or a ploughing Avill have an 
effect on the pasture for only a short number of years. Tine renovation 
, effects a moderate improvement in production." Ploughing confers a 
y somewhat'greater benefit on the pasture. It remains to 'describe a 
/A renovation, system Avhieh improA^es on the production from the two 
; , .already'outlined, but w%ieh is much more limited in, its application. 
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F rom ttUage to harvest every job goes >«ith a 
sv^ing when you use McCormick-Deering 
tractor power and the sounds practical 
equipment that international Harvester pro¬ 
vides for farms of any kind anywhere . . . For 
good clean, beat-the-weather tillage work you 
need a McCormick-Deering tractor, because 
from the comprehensive McCormick-Deering 
line alone you can select a tractor of the size, 
type and power to suit your job exactly ... A 
small compact, versatile 12 Series tractor is best 
for your purpose if you are operating a small, 
farm ... a W-30 or any other in the range o; 
medium-sized wheel tractors, or the T-20 Trac* 
TracTor will supply your need on a farm ol 
averase size . . , for big work you have tha 
range o* big-powered Diesel-engined tractors 
and TracTracTors and a six-cylinder kerosene 
tractor. The wheel-type tractors are available 
with steel wheels or pneumatic tyres. 

Write for catatogue or consult your 
)ocal McCormick - Oeerfng agent 

NTERNATiONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

278-294 EOMA STREET, BRISBANE 



McCORMICK-DEERlNG STUMP-JUMP 
MOULDBOARD PLOUGHS—Made in 
5 and 7-furrow sizes, these ploughs can be 
adjusted to cut 4, 7 and 8-inch furrows. 
Supplied with short, medium, long or 
skeleton steel mouldboards, equipped 
with steel sha'-es. Can be equipped for 
operation with horses or tractor. 



INTERNATION AL STUMP-iOMP 
SCARIFIERS—Made in 5, 7, 8. 9 and II-ft 
sizes, the International stump-jump 
scarifier has many serviceable featurei 
. . . compound draught control , . . over¬ 
head bridles . . . high clearance ... A 
splendid implement for cultivating fallow 
land.' Can be equipped for use with 
horses or tra.ctor. Mi5i98' 
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•nd htgfsiy-effkicnt 
and most out of 
trees, spreads the 
Ho dearer than 


This Sturdy Plough 

does much better work! 

Easy draft—Levcrs handy to seat gives full control; 2-furrow, 
£28', Circular Colters, 35s. each extra. 

—--- All types of Ploughs, Scufflers, Cultivators, 

ScCm stocked. 

Planet Junior type SEEDERS AND WHEEL 
HOES complete with all Fittings—No. 4 
Single Wheel, £4 17s. 6d.; No. 25, 
Double Wheel, £5 15s, 
if you cannot call and inspect, post your 
inquiries. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 

WEUY Pf\ 124-128 GREY STREET 

1 V\/« (Near Station), SOUTH BRISBANE. 
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Crop rotation is accepted as soniicl agrienltiiral practice for most 
crops ill all parts of the world. It is recognised, further, that, by 
inserting a 3-5-year stand of pasture in the rotation at fairly frequent 
intervals, the structure of the soil can be maintained in a desirable 
condition for most crops. It has been shown, also, that by making a 
proper selection of crops to rotate with the pasture, the pasture can be 
made extremely productive during its relatively short life. These facts 
are significant to Queensland dairy farmers, many of whom regularly 
crop considerable areas on their farms. In the coastal belt, where 
paspalum is grown, crop-farming is not yet extensively practised, but 
there is a growing tendency for dairy farmers to grow more fodder 
crops, such a maize, sorghums, cou^eas, and lucerne. Probably the 
best system on coastal dairy farms would be to rotate a paspaluni and 
legume pasture with crops such as those mentioned. Considerable 
benefit would be conferred on the pasture if a leguminous crop, such 
as eowpeas, or, better still, lucerne, immediately preceded the sowing 
of the pasture. 


Supplying Plant Poods to Eenovated Pastures. 

Under the system of renovation last described it is possible to 
ensure that the pasture is sown down on land rich in available plant 
foods. Where purely mechanical forms of renovation are practised, 
unless very large quantities of grass, &c., are ploughed under or are 
allowed to rot down at fairly frequent intervals, the soil is not enriched 
to any marked degree. This deficiency can be met to only a slight extent 
by appljung farmyard manure and by scattering accumulated droppings. 
In some instances the use of artificial fertilizers has conferred an added 
benefit, but the exact place of fertilizers in pasture renovation is by no 
means clear. In some districts the problem is complicated by the effect of 
soil acidity and other soil characteristics on the availibility of applied 
fertilizers, and everyw'here the erratic nature of the rainfall causes wide 
variations in the response of pastures to added fertilizers. The best 
recommendation that can be made at present is that farmers test, under 
their local conditions, the relative values, for stimulating pasture growth, 
of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, both separately and in 
combination. Between 1 cwt and 2 ewt. of each should be applied. In 
cases where the soil is known or believed to be very acid in reaction and 
where clover does not thrive, a dressing of pulverised limestone at the 
rate of 10 ewt. to the acre, or an equivalent amount of other forms of 
lime, should be tried. 


WATERPROOFING MIXTURE* 

Lime-tarred hessian is proof against Termm.and rain. Take three-C|iiarters 
of,a kerosene tin fall of tar and when nearly boiling stir in' gradually (air slaked') 
powdered lime to' make a creamy mixture. It' is ready for use when it froths. 
Hessian so treated will last for years. Apply while hot with a tar brush, and give 
a second coat when the first has dried. 
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Poultry Keeping on the General Farm. 

- P. PU3IBALL, PoLiltTv Export. 

pOl'LTRY ]*aising is now a very defiuiTe and important braneli of 
^ primary industry. . This is due largely, in the first instanee, to. 
the labours of the specialist breeder in the production of high producing 
strains; secondly, to the modern method of reproduction and distri- 
])ution of chickens; thirdly, to more efficient and organised marketing; 
and lastly, to the pinctiee by poultry raiser>s of more or less seientilie 
piiiieirhes of hivediiig. 



Plate 3. 

Bred from A'igorous Stock. 


Although the specialist poultry breeder plays a most important 
part in the maintenanee of a highly organised and efficiently conducted 
industry, considerable quantities of our eggs are produced upon the 
general farm, and if an expansion of the poultry industry is to take 
place, such expansion Avould be sounder as a deffinite part of general 
farming than as a specialised industry.- 

During recent years there has been a very definite increase in the 
prodiietion of eggs, as indicated by the ever-increasing quantities that 
are exported overseas. Overseas export, however, can only be practised 
during a few months of the -year. Fortunately for the industry this 
period corresponds with 'the period of peak production, offering a ready 
means of effectively dealing with the surplus production that oecuns 
over that particular period. There is, however, no definite break in 
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production after the export season closes; eonsequeiitly supplies are 
temporarily in excess of iioine requirements, and storage for winter 
use lias to be resorted to. 

Tile first cost of tlie egg with tlie added storage cliarge prevents 
eggs so treated being sold at prices that will encourage the eoiisiiiiiptioii 
of exteiisixe' supplies; consequently there is a limit to .the number of 
eggs that can be stored for winter use. 

Expansion of the industry must go iiaiid in hand with increased 
local consumption, and this is only possible by creating in the coiisiiniers' 
minds a greater eoiifidaiee in the internal content of the egg than has 
been the case in the past. 

The confidence of the consimier is largely in the hands of the 
producer. The fowl produces an article of diet invariably in an almost 
perfect condition. It therefore remains for the x^roducer. for his owm 
protection, by the exercise of care and efficiency to inaintaiii it in this 
form. 


HOUSING. 

To obtain the best results from poultry good housing is as necessary 
as good stock, good feeding, and good management. 

It is not necessary to have elaborate housing, but they must possess 
the following features:—Correct ventilation, freedom from draughts, 
freedom from moisture, and have sufficient room for the comfort of the 
birds. 

Poultry houses may be built of a variety of shapes and materials 
or old sheds or barns may be converted. If a new house is to be built, 
iron and sawn timber are recomiuended as being the most suitable 
material for construction purposes. 

Systems of Housing'. 

There are three practices commonly adopted, viz.:— 

(1) Intensh^e, where the birds are kept entirely under cover; 

(2) Free range, where a house is erected to provide sleeping 
accommodation and unrestricted liberty permitted; and 

(3) House and yard, where a house is provided for sleeping 
quarters, and liberty is restricted by the erection of a netted 
run. 

Under the intensive system the birds are afforded the iiiaximiim 
protection from climatic conditions, ensuring a greater' stability in 
production. The health and condition of the birds are readily observed 
by the farmer. Further, it is possible to thoroughly free the house from 
excreta at regular intervals. 

Under the free range system some soil contamination from the 
excreta of the stock naturally takes place, but, owing to the iiiirestrieted 
range and the feeding on the soil by plant life, soil eontaiiiinatloii does 
not become serious. The birds are, however, exposed to climatic varia¬ 
tions, and egg pi*oduction is not as stable as under the intensive system. 
There is, however, the compensation in the reduced cost of feeding, as 
birds on range gather a good deal of food in tlie^ form of insect life, 
grass seeds, &c. 




Plate 4. 

Showing E^d Section and Pabt Eeont Elevation of Intensive Laying Shed. 

End sectioa witli tlie exception of door and battens to carry the iron, should be erected every 10 feet in a. shed of these dimensions. 
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Tke jard and iioiise system lias tlie disadvantages and none of tiie 
advantages of botli tlie free range and intensive systems. Tile birds 
are exposed to the climatic conditions as muck as tiiey are under free 
range^, and cannot gather any of tkeir food supply as the netted run 
becomes bare in a very short time. The most serious disadvantage^ 
however^ of this system is the soil contamination of the pens. 

Where a large numher of birds are to be kept the intensive system 
of housing is recommended, but for the farmer keeping 50 to 100 birds 
the free range system offers many advantages. 

Intensive Housing System. 

Under this system of housing, as previously mentioned, the birds 
are kept entirely under cover in fairly large sheds, and in relatively 
large numbers. This being so, strict attention has to be paid to the 
physical condition of the bird, and to the question of feeding. As the 
bird only has a very restricted space, 4 square feet per bird being about 
the correct area, exercise has to be promoted to ensure the birds being 
kept in good condition. This is done by having scratching material or 
litter, such as grass, straw, leaves, or chips strewn over the floor, to the 
depth of 4 to 6 inches, and all the grain portion of the ration being fed 
in it. This naturally promotes a good deal of scratching on the part, of 
the bird in search of grains that have become covered, and it should 
be patent to all poultry raisers that the feeding of the evening grain 
should not be left until the day, is drawing to a close. Many famers 
are in the habit of allowing a good deal of range to their birds, with the 
consequence that they gather a fair amount of natural food, and naturally 
do not consume as much as birds kept entirely under cover. If at any 
time poultry breeders keeping birds under such conditions think it 
desirable, on account of the damage done by their poultry to crops, hay¬ 
stacks, &c., to change over to the intensive system, the question of feeding 
assumes a most important pointy in fact, any person keeping poultry 
under these conditions must give the question of feeding the utmost 
consideration, as it is impossible for the birds to procure anything but 
what they are supplied with. The overlooking of this point by many 
poultry farmers has caused this system of housing to be condemned. 

Types of Intensive Laying Sheds, 

There are several types of laying sheds, the shape of the roof being 
the principal point, but as the majority of poultry raisers have to do the 
erection of their own sheds, the lean-to type will prove most acceptable. 
The illustration shows the cross section of a shed, 20 feet deep, and of 
indefinite length. • This shed can be built in sections of 20 feet,' and 
provision made for additions as required, each section holding 100 laying 
hens. ^ » 

The cross section shows a veranda,, which commences Just under the 
rafters in front This veranda serves to prevent a good deal of rain 
'beating into the house from the front, and by not going right to the top 
of the roof allows a free circulation of air. If it is desired the roof could 
be extended by 3 feet and the veranda not used, but in that case the 
•height of the shed in front could be a little bit less. Ventilation is also 
provided for at the back, the iron going from the floor level to the botto,m 
of the 6-ineh rafter. This allows a 6-inch'space right along'the back'of. 
the shed between the battens which carry the iron at the baek.aud^ the 
roof. ' This space is' protected'to ^me extent' from the driving influence 
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of tlie wind by guttering being placed on the rafters, wliicii extend 
beyond the back wall, but further protection for the birds from eats, &e,, 
should be made by netting this space. 

The Site. 

y'he of House -.—In eoimneneing to erect a building upon the inten¬ 
sive system, it being a large building and of a perriiaiieiit nature, tlie 
site chosen must receive due consideration, and, as many poultry raisers 
start in a small way, provision should be made for extensions. 

Ill addition to the foregoing, altiiough it is reeommended that tiie 
floor be concreted the position chosen should !>e well drained, and, if 
the building is to be erected on relatively Hat country, the lioor should 
be raised several inches above the siirrouiuling counti-y, and well rammed 
to pi’ovide a solid foundation. 

Aspect .—The house should face north or north-east. A northerly 
aspect ])erinits of the maximum penetration of the siiir’s rays into the 
house during the winter, when it is desirable, and the iiiiniiiiuiii during 
summer; also a good deal of our continuous rains come from a soiitli- 
easterly direction. 


BREEDS. 

Commercial poultry may definitely be grouped in three classes, 

xh .:— 

Light Breeds. 

Light breeds are usually breeds developed extensively for egg 
production with little or no attention being paid to table finalities. This 
class of bird may also be classed as a non-sitter. Among many strains 
individuals will be found in wliieh the broody trait has not been bred 
out, but taken collectively they may be classed as non-sitters. Another 
character of the light breeds is that they are layers of white-shelled eggs. 

Among this class Leghorns predominate, with probably the Ancona 
Ijeing the next most popular, followed by the Minorca. 

Heavy or Dual Purpose Breeds. 

Breeds of this class have been developed for table and egg-producing 
qualities. Taken as a group they are not as efficient egg producers as 
the light breeds, but individuals of this class hold the record as egg 
producers in this State, namely, 354 eggs in 365 days. 'Without excep¬ 
tion all heavy breeds are very docile, whereas light breeds are of a more 
or less nervous disposition. Breeds of this class may also be referred 
to as sitters. Every effort is made to breed this characteristic out, and 
it has been done to some considerable extent by many breeders, but 
in the best of flocks broody hens will be found. The egg of this cla&s 
should be brown in colour, although many pale eggs will be found in 
all breeds. 

The most popular breed of this class is the Austraiorp. The 
Langshan is probably the next in favour, folloAved by the 'Wyandotte, 
Rhode Island Red, and Sussex. , 

Game Class. 

This is essentially a table class. Although it may not prove profit¬ 
able to breed Game fowls for table purposes, if it is found eommerciaily 
sound to breed birds exclusively for the table the crossing of any diiai- 
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purpose fowl witli the Game will add wonderfully to the table qualities 
of the progemu This appears to he the most profitable manner to 
utilise the Game foAvls. 

Among the Game class is the Old English, Indian, and Australian 
Game. 

STANDAEDS. 

Ill order to maintain breed characteristics it is essential to have 
standards to which to breed. Thousands of fowls are bred yearly by 
producers wdth little or no consideration being glYeii to type. The 
departure from type may be attributed in some degree to the exaggerated 
specimens at times seen on the show bench, and to greater consideration 
being given by judges to feather markings than to types and egg- 
producing qualities. 

From the one breed in many instances there has been developed 
two types, namely the standard-bred fowl and the utility-bred fowl. In 
trying to perfect his bird from a show point of view the fancier sacrificed 
egg qualities, wiiile the egg producer in the race to produce eggs sacri¬ 
ficed type. The egg producer sacrificed type to such an extent that 
commercial breeders years ago drew up a utility poultry standard to- 
be read in- conjunction with the standard of perfection as laid down by 
the Poultry Club of England. 

This move has proved of great advantage to the industry, in so far 
as the improvement in type that has taken place has materially assisted 
in maintaining the health and stamina of the flocks. 

THE WHITE LEGHOENS. 

The Cock—General Characteristics. 

Head .—Skull fine; beak stout, the point clear of the front of the 
comb; eyes prominent; comb, single, perfectly straight and erect, large, 
but not overgrown, deeply and evenly serrated, the spikes broad at 
their base, extending well beyond the back of the head and following, 
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without toucliing, the line of the keadj free from *tlmnil) marks and 
side spikes; face, smooth; earlobes well developed and rather pendant, 
equally matched in size and shape, smooth, open, and free from folds; 
wattles long and thin. 

Neek, —Long, profusely covered with hackle feathers. 

Body. —^Wedge shaped, wide at shoulders, and narrowing to the root 
of the tail; round and prominent breast: slightly rounded back sloping 
to the tail; large wings tightty carried and well clipped up; moderately 
full tail at an angle of 40 to 45 degrees from the line of the back. 

Legs .—^Moderately long; shanks fine and round; flat shins objee- 
tioiiable; and free from feathers. 

Toes (four).—^Long, straight, and well spread. 

Carriage .—-Sprightly and alert. 

Weight —Not less than 6 lb, 

THE AUSTEALOBP. 

Queensland standard, as adopted by the Australorp Society, the 
National Utility Poultry Breeders^ Association ‘(Q^esnsland Branch), 
and the United Poultry Club of Queensland. 



Plate 7. 

Australorps. 

Eeud. —Medium in size; 'skull fine with no fullne^ over the eyes; 
beak of medium length, strong and slightly curved; colour, Mack—5 
points. 

Eyes. —Pull, prominent and expressive, dark brown iris, the darker 
the better—5 points. 

Combf Wattles^ and Loies. —^Medium size, smooth and fine in tex¬ 
ture ; bright red in colour; comb erect, evenly serrated' and following 
the curve of the head; wattles neatly rounded ; lobes well developed— 

5 jioints. , ' , , ' , 
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F(iC(. — Brigiit red, fine, not hiinkeii, and s>: free from featlieriiig 
and wrinkles as possible—5 points. 

Ncek .— Medium length; slightly curved and profusely feathered. 

Body^ Skin, a-nd Abdomen .—Body deep, broad backed and of good 
length, breast of iiiedhun depth, broad airl nietdy rounded, keel straight 
and of moderate length, the whole giviiig a weii-balaneed appearance; 
wings well formed and carried close to body; skin, white, texture of 
finest quality. Tlie abdomen to be elastic and full but avoiding indica¬ 
tions of excessive fat or abdominal weakness—35 points. 

Tail. — Mediiiin length, angle about 35 degrees in the male and 20 
degrees in female —5 p>oints. 

iu:p.s-.—Medium length, strong and wide apart: shanks fine in bone 
end scale, free from feather or tiutf: toes straight ami well spread; legs 
and upx)er |)ortioii of feet slate to black; sole of feet white—5 points. 

Plumage. —Soft, close, avoiding tiuif and looseness; colour black, 
with green sheen—7 points. 

ConditiGH .— As indicated by general health, eleaiiliiiess of feathers 
and legs—10 points. 

Carriage .-—Erect and graceful—that of an active bird—10 points. 

Weighi. —Cockerel, 7 lb. to 8 lb.; cock, 8 lb. to 9 Ib.; pullet, 5 lb. 
to 6 ib.; hen, 6 Ib. to 7 Ib.—5 points—Total, 100 points. 

Disqtialificaiwns. —Side sprigs, any deformity. 

Serious Defects. —White in lobes. • 

WHITE WYANDOTTE. 

The Cock—General Characteiistics. 

Head. —Skull short and broad; beak short and well curved. Eyes 
large and bright. Comb rose, firmly and evenly set, low, square-fronted, 
gradually tapering towards the back and terminating in a well-defined 
spike (or leader) wliieh should follow the curve of the neck without any 
upward tendency; the top of it oval and covered with small rounded 
points, the side outline being convex to conform to the shape of the skulk 
Wattles of medium length, fine and well rounded. 

Neck. —Of medium length, abundantly covered with hackle. 

Body. —Short and deep, with well-rounded sides; broad round 
breast wuth straight keel; short back with full and broad saddle rising 
a concave sweep to the tail. Wings of medium size, well folded; tail well 
developed, spread at the basej the main feathers carried rather upright, 
the sickles of medium length. 

Legs. —Of medium length. Thighs w^il covered with soft and 
webless feathers, the fluff full and abundant. Shanks strong, fine, well 
rounded, and free of feather or fluff. Toes (foiir),^ straight and well 
spread. 

Carriage .—Graceful and w’eli balanced, somewhat resembling the 
Brahma. 

Weight.—NA less than 8 lb. 

The Hen—General Characteristics* 

The'genera! characteristics are similar to those of the cock, allowing 
for the natural sexual differences. 
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Weight .—Not less tiiaii 6 ib. 

Colour. — Beak, bright yellow (except Bull Laced, yellow or liorii 
tipped with yellowy Columbian, yellow or horn; Gold Laced, Partridge, 
Silver Laced, and Silver Pemnlled, horn shading* into or tipped with 
yellow). Eyes bright bay. Oond), face, wattles, and earlobes, bright 
red. Legs and feet, bright yellow. 

Plumage .—In Avliite variety, pure Avhite, free from yelloAV or straw 
tinge. 

Principal Varieties\—White, Coliuiibian, and Silver Laced. 

Scale of Points.—The White: type, 25; colour, 25; size, 15; head, 
15; legs, 10, condition, 10. 



Plate S. 

White AVyandottes. 


Utility Poultry Standard. 

Type; colour (plumage and lobes) ; legs and feet (colour) ; condi¬ 
tion—health, furnishing brightness'and cleanliness of feather and legs; 
in accordance A\dth the accepted standard of the breed. 

Laying Cliaracieristks, any Breed. 

Confornmtion — 

(a) Length, depth, wddtli, proportionate to type of breed. 

(5) Length as taken from base of the neck to base of the tail 

(c) Depth to be determined by the vertical space betAveen the 
back and the breast-bone and the pelvic bones. 

(d) Width 'as measured across the .saddle and iminediateiy 
behind the Avings as is indicated by tlie distance apart of 
the legs. 
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Freedom from Coarseness — 

(a) Shanks strong, as differentiated from either extreme coarse¬ 
ness of bone. 

(&) Pelvic bones strong at base; long, fine, and straight. 

(c) Tissue—pelvic bones to be free as possible from gristly 
covering. 

Mead .—Finely modelled; sknii deep over eyes, full and round at 
back. 

Eyes, —Full, bright, and expressive. 

Face. —Bright, lean, free from feathering, and not sunken. 

Oomh and Wattles. —Neat, fine in texture, and medium size, 
avoiding “ beefiness. 

Neck. —Fine and fairly long. 

Skm and Abdomen. —Texture of skin to be of the thinnest and 
finest quality and pliable; abdomen to be elastic, avoiding sagging-in, 
or fullness indicating excess of fat. 

Plumage. —Feathers soft and silkyq close, but not hard as in game; 
fluff moderate. 

. Weights. —Light breeds, | lb. to 1 lb. above minimum, and heavy 
breeds 1 lb. to lb. above two score maximum points; if in excess ,to be 
cut correspondingly. 

Minimum Weights. 

Light Breeds. 

Leghorns, Minorca, Andalusians, Spanish, Campines, Buttercups, 
Aiiconas: cockerel, 5 ib.: pullet, 4 lb. 

Hamburg: cockerel, 4 lb.: pullet, 3 lb. 

Heavy Breeds. 

Orpington, Plymouth Eock, Ehode Island Bed, Sussex: cockerel, 
7 lb.; pullet, 5 lb. 

Langshans, Wyandottes: cockerel, 6 lb.; pullet, 4| lb. 

Any other variety: cockerel, 7 lb,; pullet, 5 Ib. 

Scale'of Points. 

Standard Points. —Type, maximum points, 20; colour (plumage 
and lobes 7); legs and feet (colour), 3; condition, 5. 

Laying . Characteristics. —Conformation (indicating stamina and 
capacity), maximum points, 20; freedom from coarseness, 5; head, 7; 
eyes, 7; face, 6; comb and wattles, 5; skin and abdomen, 5; plumage, 5; 
weight, 5; total 100, 

Disqualification. —^Under weight, wrytail, any indications of 
impurity of breed, dubbing, and faking. 

CULLING. 

With the best of stock unprofitable birds will be reproduced, and 
culling has to be resorted to. By the removal of such birds the cost of 
production is reduced, and greater .accommodation is available for/'the 
stock retained. 
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In Egg Laving Competitions an average of 200 or more eggs per 
bird^ is usual. This average is not impossible for the poultry raiser to 
obtain from a flock of wellniianaged pullets. However, in the second 
year of a bird's life production is much lower than in her first. Some 
excellent first-year producers may be exceptionally poor in their second. 
A similar relationship exists between the production of second ancl 
third year, but with the dilferenee that third-year birds invariably do 
not lay a sufficient quantity to warrant their retention. 

Culling, therefore, in the first instance revolves around the disposal 
of old hens. This being the case, it is essential that there should he 
some means of identification. Identification may be secured by band¬ 
ing birds or by toe-markiiig. With the latter system it is necessary to 
catch and inspect the feet of the bird to deterniiiie its age. 

Ill addition to culling ii|>on an age limit all obviousH unfit bii'ds, 
from chickens to the oldest hens, should be removed from wek to week. 
The main culling slioiild be practiced in the summer. 



Plate 10. 

The Head op a Good Layer. —Note the alertness of appearance ancl freeduiu from 

coarseness. The bald head is frequently associated vritli high production. 

Before culling the conditions under w’hich birds have been housed 
and fed should be considered. Only w’ell-treated birds can have the 
external featui'es of a good layer. If the treatment has not been correct 
this should be remedied, and the birds given at least 6 weeks to respond. 

Flocks that have been well managed and regularly culled require 
little culling during the summer apart from culling on age. In poorly 
managed and bred birds considerable eulling is necessary. Hens that 
have given two years' production should wfith few^ exceptions be culled 
on age. 

A good gtounding of the type of the particular breed to be ciilied 
should be gathered. The bird should lie examined on the ground first. 
A good producer should be bright, alert, and active. " Those not 
possessing these cliaraeteristics should be removed. Good producers 
should have length, width, and depth of body. All small iindersissed 
birds, altliough of active appearance, should be removed. This work 
is best eonducted in the house. The birds should be eaxiglit by means 
of a fish landing neb The balance of the birds should be handled. 
The catching of these is best done by rounding up in corner of house by 
means of a piece of B ft. netting, enclosing 20 to 30 at one time. In the 
further examination it must be borne in mind that a moulting bird will 
not^ have the'same measurements as a laying hen. On handling the 
birds first the w'eight should be noted. A good producer will be lean but 
not Exceptionally light birds should be discarded. The follow¬ 

ing, exaniiii at ion should,then proceed:— 
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Good Layek. Pooh Layer. 

Comb {hen noi, movlting). 

Fallj smooths redj and waxy | Limp, small, covered with white scale 

Head and Face, 

Lean, fine bone, inclined to length, | Coarse—Heavy bone, short, dull, and 
smooth face | wrinkled lace 

Eye, 

Fuli, bright, and prominent | Dnll—Small and sunken 

Beak—Yelloicskinned Birds. 

White or bleached I Yellow or yellow" at base extending to 

I dp 

Eye-ring^YeUoiv-sIdnned Birds, 

White or bleached [ Yellow 

Neck, 

Medium length—^Fine, avoiding excessive | Coarse—Short, bully 
-length I 

« Back. 

Flat, long, wide—Width extending to tail 1 Rounded, narrow, especially at tail 

Body, 

Long—Deep both front and rear I Short—Shallow, especially at rear of 

I bird 

Legs. 

Medium length, fine bone, small close I Short and excessively long coarse, 
scales, toes well spread j round bone 

Feathering, 

Soft and close; when hand placed on Loose, soft, excessive fluff 
bird it will not sink. Good layers 
frequently bald around head 

Vent {Yellow-skinned Birds), 

White, large, soft, moist, oval, upper j Yellow, small, hard, dry and round, 
part overhanging j 

Pelvic Bones, 

Thin, pliable, and relatively wide | Thick, blunt, and close 

Abdomen, 

Loose, skin pliable, soft, fuli w^hen in Tight, hard, tucked up, pelvic and kee 
lay and deep from pelvic bones to bones close 

keel 

Moult. 

Late and rapid, many laying and moult- I Early—Slow 
ing “ I 

FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 

Tiie laYi^C provide from lier food supply for— 

(1) Maiiiteiianee of total functions; 

(2) Growth requirements; and 

(3) The px^oduetion of eggs. 

The first ealLupon the food supply is that for the vital fiuictions, 
then growth, and any surplus nutrients used in the inanufaeture of 
eggs. It will therefore be seen that the greater the production the greater 
will the eonsmnption he, and that egg production is only possible by 
feeding quantities of food in excess of body requirements. It is generally 
estimated that a hen in full lay will consume approximately 2 ouncp 
each of grain and mash per day. This quantity, howeveXj will be in 
excess at times,, and again be deficient during the period of peak pro¬ 
duction. 


2 
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Tile majority of cereal foods available are generally deficient in 
protein^ and in- preparing a ration it is necessary to use protein-rich 
foods ill the form of milk, milk powders, and meat meal. Proteiii-ricli 
vegetable foods are available, but it has been found from experience 
that aiiiiiial proteins give better results than vegetable. This probably 
is due to their greater palatability and to the fact that the range of 
aiiiiiio-aeids is wider. Prom practice it lias been found that rations 
having a total protein content of 15 per cent, give satisfactory results. 
As protein-rich foods are the most costly, it will readily be understood 
that the olijeet of the feeder should be to use the minimum quantity 
necessary for maximum production. 

The poultr}" raiser who does not desire tO’ prepare his own ration 
may purchase laying mashes to be fed in eonjunction with grain, also 
all-mash. These laying mashes have approximately 18 to 20 per cent, 
of crude protein, and when fed in conjunction wdth grain, say equal 
parts of maize and wheat, the total crude protein content of the ration 
is reduced to the yieinity of 15.5 per cent. 

Ill addition to the protein and earhohydrate, the mineral content 
of the layers’ ration has to be taken'into consideration. Tie average 
amount of carbonate of the egg shell is one-fifth of an ounce. To supply 
the requirements, say, in the mash, 4 per cent, of calcium carbonate 
would be necessary, but as hens not laying would only void the material 
it is a better practice to have shell-forming material in the nature of 
limestone and shell grit always before the bird in separate receptacles. 

Commercially, yolk colour does not appear to have been given much 
consideration, but tlie consuming public do not like an excessively pale- 
yolked egg, and, to overcome this, green feed and yellow maize should 
form a definite part of a laying ration. Both foods are rich in vitamins, 
and green feed materially assists in supplying the mineral requirements 
of poultry. In the absence of green feed lucerne chaff or meal should 
be used. 

The manner in which layei*s may be fed varies. The most popular 
at the present time is the feeding of dry mash and grain, although all¬ 
mash is coming more into vogue. For those who desire to prepare their 
own mixture the following rations are suggested as- a working basis:— 


Eatiox—Grain and Mash. 


Mash. 

Grain. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Lucerne chaff or meal 

., 10 

Wiieat 

.50 

Bran 

28 

Maize ., 

.50 

BoEard 

., 30 



Maiss© meal 

.. 20 



Linseed ' .. 

.. 2 



Meat meal 

.. 10 




Siippleiuentfi tO' each 100 lb, of mash— 

2 lb. Boi3,eMeal. 

' I per' cent. Cod Llv-er Oil. 
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Aleat meal .. 
Lucerne chaff 
Linseed. 

Alaize meal 

Bran 

Pollard 

Supplements— . 

Bone meal .. 
Salt .. 

Cod liver oil 


All 


Per cent. 
5 
0 
1 
3(t 
20 
40 


2 1b. 1 

4 lb. ^To everv 100 lb. of Hash. 

i lb. J 


REPLACEMENT OP FLOCKS. 

As previo-usly mentioned very few hens are retained for egg pro¬ 
duction l3eyond a period of two years. This, coupled with the constant 
eiLl.iing that takes place on a well-conducted farm, and the normal 
mortality necessitates the replacement of approximately 60 per cent, 
of the flock each year, which is a big problem to the general farmer. 

It is little use replacing old and culled hens if such replacement 
is not made with birds that will be better producers. 

This replacement may be made by the agricultural producer select¬ 
ing and mating the best of his birds, by the purchase of eggs for hatching 
purposes, or by the purchase of day-old chickens. 

Efficient breeding is only possible by a close association with the 
birds in order to obtain records of production, and the necessaiy ability 
of effectively selecting for stud purposes birds that will give satisfactory 
results. TMs close association is a factor that on the average farm is an 
impossibility, and it therefore appears as if the most sound practice of 
replacement would result in the purchase of day-old chickens. 

The expansion that has taken place in the poultry industry has 
brought with it modern equipment that permits of day-old ehiekens 
being turned out by the specialist breeder at a price at which the small 
flock owner could not produce his own. There are operating in this 
State incubators of the capacity of 16,000 eggs. These machines are 
working at full pressure for at least three months in the year and they 
make it possible for breeders to specialize in the production of ehiekens 
for sale. 

Hatcheries of such a nature make it possible for the farmer to 
replace his flock with chickens hatched during the most suitable period 
cf the year. They relieve him of the necessity of selection, mating, and 
incubation on his own farm, and if the chickens are seeured from a 
reputable source insure Mm of maintaining a profitable flock. 

INCUBATION, 

Incubation can be successfully conducted throughout the year. 
Ho^wever, the most profitable period in which to hatch chickens is from 
June to September. Chickens hatched later do not thrive and are more 
susceptible to disease. ' Ducks can be profitably' hatched at any period 
where cheap foodstuffs prevail. 

Eggs must be carefully 'selected for incubation purposes for sme, 
shape, and texture of shell. It is important that only eggs which exceed 
2 ounces in weight be, incubated in order to maintain a good eoiumercial 
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product. Misshapen eggs should be rejected. Eggs having porous or 
thin shells allow the contents to evaporate resulting in poor hatches. 
If eggs for incubation are to be kept longer than one week they should 
be turned daily; by this process they can be kept for three weeks. 
Fertile eggs must be stored in a cool place free from draughts. 

Periods of Incubation. 

The recognised periods of incubation are:— 

Hen eggs, 21 days; Guinea fowls, 26; English ducks and Geese, 
28; Turkeys, 30; Muscovy ducks, 35. 

Natural Incubation. 

With natural incubation difficulty is always experienced in having 
hens broody at the right time. AYhen setting a broody hen the nest 
should be made comfortable and darkened. The bird should be dusted 
with insect powder before the eggs are placed under her and again 
before the hatch comes off. After setting she should not be dis¬ 
turbed for 36 hours, but should then be brought off for food and water.^ 
She must come off daily for food, water, and must have a dust bath. 
The hen must be fed on whole grain. 

Artificial Incubation. 

Instructions are supplied vrith incubators. These should be followed 
b}" the operator. 

Housing. 

An ineiibator sliould be housed in a well ventilated room having 
an even temperature. Underneath a residence which is on high blocks 
would make an ideal incubator room. The incubator must be level and 
stand firm on the ground. 

Management. 

The machine should be washed and disinfected after each liateli, 
using Izal or some such germicide in the water The lamp should be 
filled and the wick and burner trimmed daily; an old tooth brush could 
be used to clean the wick. 


Beginning of Hatch. 

The machine should be heated up for at least a day prior to putting 
in the eggs, so as to regulate it and have the temperature even at 102 
'degrees with the bulb of the thermometer level with the top of the eggs. 
The eggs should be set in the morning. The thermometer should be 
tested for accuracy at the start of the season. 

Turning and Cooling. 

After having been set, the eggs should be left alone for 36 hours 
after which they have to be tuimed twice daily to the 18th day. The 
eggs have to be cooled every day commencing mth 5 minutes the first, 
increasing the period to 10 and 20 minutes during the second and third 
weeks.' , 

Testing. 

B^will be necessary to remove infertile eggs also dead'germs during 
the hatch. This is best done on the 7th and 18th days. 
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Yentilation and Moisture* 

Tile ^greater tlie yentilation tbe more moisture is required. If tliere 
is very little ventilation in the machine, the iiiacMne could he success¬ 
fully operated mtlioiit moisture. 

BROODING. 

The artihcial brooding of chickens is a difficult process with' an 
inefficient plant. The object of the breeder is to keep the eliiekens warm 
and comf#table and to wean them from heat as quickly as possible. 

Systems of Brooding. 

Two systems of brooding are in common use in the State, namely 
what is knowui as cold brooders and heated brooders. In both systems 
many types of brooders are used. 

Cold Brooders. 

The term cold brooding is a misnomer. Artificial heat is not 
supplied, but the heat of the body of the chicken is retained by means 
of cloths or flannel and a restricted circulation of air. This system of 
brooding has been practised for many years, but it is only in com¬ 
paratively recent years that it has been used to any great extent by 
commercial poultry farmers. The illustration of the cold brooder will 
convey the nature of their construction. The cold brooder can be 
operated in brooder houses or rearing pens with an equal degree of 
success. Although the \vriter has . operated the cold brooder with 
apparently equal results to the heated brooder, the latter is faA’cured. 
It can well be understood that the placing of eliiekens that have travelled 
a day or so under a cold brooder, which dias to be warmed up with their 
own'bodily heat will not be attended with as good results as would be 
the ease if they were put under a heated brooder. Also that in cold 
bleak weather the heated brooder wmuld ofiier advantages above that of 
the cold. 

Heated Brooders. 

There are many types of heated brooders, but they can be referred 
to as the box and the colony. The former system is not used to any 
extent in this State. This in the first instance may be due to the cost 
of installation of a suitable type and secondly to the general satisfactory 
results from the colony system. 

Colony Brooder, 

Where large numbers of chickens are to be reared the colony 
brooder appears to bo the most economic and as effective as any other 
type. With this class of brooder several hundreds of chickens can be 
run together with little more trouble and attention than would be 
required for a lot of a 100 under any ordinary brooding system. This 
system also permits of a very much freer movement of chickens once 
they have been educated as to the .source of heat and assists in the 
retention of that keenness in life that is essential to health and groudh. 

Five hundred chickens should, however, he 'the limit in any one 
colony brooder, but possibly 100 less would give better results. It is. 
also generally a sound rule to depreciate the capacity claimed ' for 
brooders by most manufacturers. , . ■ , 




ISTote core in centre of bucket for draught. 
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Tlie colony brooder consists, of a lieater witli a metal Iiover for tlie 
purpose of deflecting tlie heat. The fuel used may be coke, sawdust, 
kerosene, or electricity. Whatever type of colony brooder ’is used it 
should be housed in a special brooder house. It is possible to operate 
tlieni iii^ open-fronted houses by cutting og ground draughts but it will 
be readily understood that when such is the ease considerably more 
fuel is used. In the ease of kerosene and electricity-heated brooders the 
increase in the costs of heating in open-fronted houses would be consider¬ 
able. With the sawdust and coke brooders costs are not excessive, but 
the great disadvantage operating in open-fronted houses is to keep 
the heat at a uniform temperature. It is found in practice that they 
will burn out within a period of 12 hours and in some cases less with 
the consequent cliiUing of the chickens. 

A suitable sized building to house a 500 eolom^ brooder would be 
one that measured approximately 14 feet by 16 feet and was at least 6 
feet high. The roof may be either a hip-roof or skillion.' The build¬ 
ing should be lined and ceiled ,and provided with ample light. It 
should be built to face north-east or north and arranged so that the 
sunlight can be freely admitted. Lighting through glass is desirable 
in bad weather, but direct sunlight is .essential to admit of the ultra¬ 
violet rays. Failing this, cod liver oil is an essential to all eiiickeii- 
mashes, in order to supply Yitmin D. A few weeks of brooding with¬ 
out sunlight or cod liver oil wmuld soon result in leg -weak cliiekens. 
Sunlight is the cheaper. 

The house may be built of timber or iron. Iron is to be preferred, 
being of a more lasting nature and offering less harbour for vermin. 
The lining and ceiling should, for preference, be of f-ineh tongue and 
grooved pine, but for economy wdieat sacks sewn together and white¬ 
washed will serve. The floor should he concreted and a thin concrete 
wmll sunk into the ground to a depth of 18 inches. This wall prevents 
rats burrowing under the floor, while the concrete floor is readily 
cleaned. 

Temperatures. 

In'heated brooders temperature is a very important factor. If 
insufficient heat is supplied the chickens crowcl together. The correct 
heat is the only method by which this can be prevented. Overheating 
is also to be avoided on account of its weakening effect and the difficulty 
that will he experienced in weaning from the broodei's. The general 
comfort of the chickens is a sure index that the temperature is fairly 
satisfactory, and if the droppings are w^ell distributed under and around 
the hover in the morning, it is proof that the chickens have heC'n fairly 
comfortable. When the chickens are first put into the brooder,they 
come from a nursery in the incubator which generally has a temperature 
of at least 90 degrees and it is as well to start your brooders at this 
temperature, gradually reducing it until heat can be dispensed wdth in 
from 4 to 6 weeks. 

Ventilation. 

With some types nf brooders many chickens are lost through lack 
of ventilation and'' over-crowding. , Brooders which are usually made' 
to hold a "100' day-O'ld chickens are'generally too small for the same 
number of chickens' a. week old. ■ It frequently happens also that the^ 
attendant makes 'no allowance for additional ventilation with the, growth' 
of the chickens, and, although'he has been succc'ssful in rearing',them to 
the age of 'One week, they then start /crowding and dying. 'The lack 
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of veiitilatioii lias a great weakening effect on boti. young and old 
stock. It causes the young to crowd, and renders the older birds more 
susceptible to disease. 'When chickens have crowded they present a wet 
appearance in the niorning, to which the term '‘sweating'' is applied. 
Sweating is not the cause. The wetness is ca.used hy the condensation 
of the moisture content of the breath which ■would have been carried 
away if proper ventilation had been provided. ■ Chickens ^ which have 
been overcrowded rarely recover from the ill-effects, and it should he 
avoided at all costs. 

In brooding xinder any system the following are the essential 
points:— 

(1) Limited range, increasing with age. 

(2) Sufficient heat, which should be reduced as early as possible. 

(3) Yentilation, 'which should increase with age. 

(4) Correct aceoinmodation. What is just enough room for 100 
day-old chickens rapidly becomes too little as they grow. 

(5) Never attempt to brood chickens of mixed ages. 

Placing Chickens in Brooders. 

'When ehiekeiis are placed in brooders the floors should have a light 
dressing cf sand or soil to absorb -any excreta and to give the chickens 
a good footing. A small amount of litter in the nature of soft straw or 
chips will provide exercise and tend to keep the chickens active. 

With both hot and cold breeders their liberty should be restrained 
for a,start. This can be done by erecting a barrier of wire netting 
around the brooder, increasing the area day by day. At the end of about 
one week they can be given the liberty of the brooder house. With the 
cold brooder the netting should only allow a range of two or three inches 
foi^ the first day. With the colony brooder the range will depend upon 
the heat given off hy the brooder. 

What is necessaiw is to educate the chickens as to the source of 
heat. When this is clone to encourage them to take as much exercise 
as possible by ranging over the floor of the entire brooder house. 

Most breeders have outside runs to their brooder houses and the 
chiekeiivS are allowed out in them after they are about a week old. 
Outside runs are not essential if the brooder house is constructed to 
permit of abundan<?e of light and sunshine. Hoxvever, -when runs are 
provided the chickens should be dxnven in after they have been out for 
au hour or so upon the first occasion. 

They may be allowed out again in the course of an hour or so. 
This should be repeated in order that the chickens will learn to return 
^ to the brooder house and avoid to a large extent the possibility of their 
being caught out in a rain vstorm or staying out too long and becoming 
chilled. 

Sanitation. 

'^Cleaniine® in every operation is essential. Insanitary conditions 
not only pollute the atmosphere of the brooders but are frequently the 
pause pf/fiie rapid spread of serious diseases in baby chickens. In very 
young;, chickens Baeii,lary Wliite Diarrhoea is responsible at times for 
heavy mortality, ■ The chickens are very subject to this disease within, 
the first" ten days. The organism responsible is voided in the excreta, 
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Plate 12. 
Gold Brooders. 
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eGiisequeiitiy it will readily be understood that a few diseased ehiekeiis 
could be responsible for the spread of the disease among the whole 
brood. This fact emphasises the advisability of the destruction of 
apparently sick eliickeiis and the regidar and frequent cleaning of 

brooders. 

Coeeidicsis. another disease to which chickens are subject, is spread 
tiiroiigli till,* medium of the droppings. AYitli the former disease some 
affected chickens are the result of affected parents and when hatched 
are already diseased. With coceidiosis the chicken contracts the disease 
after liateiiing. Maii}^ adult birds are affected with coceidiosis. The 
organisiii is therefore easily carried upon the feet of the person attend¬ 
ing them to the brooders. Strict sanitation and the application of 
preeaiitionary measures gives reasonable assurance of protection against 
The disorder. Brooder houses should be cleaned out every second day 
and the sleeping quarters daily. 

Weaning. 

Wlieii chickens are from 4 to 6 weeks old it is generally necessary 
to remove them from the brooders to make room for others. This is 
also' necessary to protect the soil from becoming too foul and the 
chickens too soft by prolonged supply of heat. Correct brooding will 
materially assist the weaning process as the heat should have been 
gradually reduced. 

The chickens w'ere trained in the early stages of brooding and 
training again is essential. Poultry are largely creatures of habit and 
can generally with care be trained to act as required. When once they 
form a habit—good or bad—it is difficult to alter. A little time spent 
in seeing that chickens take to their new quarters during the first few 
nights will amply repay the poultr}" keeper and prevent losses that 
occur when growing chickens crowd into corners, etc. 

Chickens may be placed in permanent laying quarters or colony 
houses when they are to be weaned. Th^ permanent house may be an 
intensive laying shed or a special colony house. The colony house is an 
ideal system provided that it is situated on clean land, and that the 
colony is not contaminated with the droppings of adult or diseased 
birds. 

The number to be put out together, of course, varies with the 
accominodation available but larger flocks than 100 are not recommended; 
50 would be safer. 

A good rearing house for 100 chickens should be at least 10 feet 
long and 8 feet deep—this, of course, with free range. The house sho-uld 
be 5 feet high at back and 6 feet high in front. Yentilation should 
be provided by leaving a space between the top of the back wall and 
roof of three inches. As a protection from the south-easterly weather 
at least four feet of the eastern front end should be covered with iron.' 
The Trent stould be netted and’ provided with.a gate in order that the 
birds can-be shut in over night as a protection from foxes, etc. 

General Management. 

When the chickens are taken from the brooder quarters and placed 
r'' in houses' toqbe weaned they are toO' young to perch of their own free 
„;:wilL YatiouE art^'angements have to be made to prevent crowding. 
Some breeders bed them down on straw. The straw needs to be fairly 
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deep and loose and well heaped up in the corners of the house. The 
chickens appear to be content tO' snuggle in the straw instead of making 
warmth by crowding together. It is then only necessary to go around 
in the evening with a fork and loosen the straw up. In the shaking 
the droppings fall on to the floor and are readily cleaned iip. "With 
this system of weaning perches must be erected later and the birds 
allowed to take to them at will. 

Another system of weaning, and one that educates the bird to perch 
at the same time; is to erect a wire netting x^latform about 6 inches from 
the ground with a netting run up. On the top of tliis frame several 
strips of 2 X 1 timber are attached. The chickens at night are not 
allowed to rest an^w-here but upon this platform. They certainly crowd 
together for a start but soon spread out. The netting allows for a 
circulation of air and they experience no ill-effects. It is necessary to 
watch the chickens for the first few nights; but immediately the}’ have 
settled down they can be left. 

In erecting this platform it is essential to make it the full width 
of the house and to place it at the closed end. 

,Tlie chickens as they develop must be thinned out. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down as to when this thinning out should be clone, 
as the work is dependent upon the space available. 

THE FEEDING OP CHICKENS. 

Ill the feeding of chickens it is most important to bear in mind that 
nature has provided for the first da}’' or so of the chickens life, as, just 
prior to hateliing, the balance of the egg yolk is drawn into the abdomen 
of the chick. Most breeders allow at least forty-eight hours to elapse 
before feeding. Chickens fed earlier are subject to bowel trouble. 
Prolonged starving, however, should not be practised, as it has a 
weakening effect, from which many chickens do not recover. 

Requirements for Growth. 

Chickens make very rapid growth in the early part of their life. 
This development is most rapid during the first six to eight weeks, 
consequently rations having a relatively high protein content are neces¬ 
sary to give the best development. Prom experimentation it has been 
fairly definitely established that rations having a crude protein content 
of 20 per cent, should he used during the first six to eight weeks, and 
after that period should be reduced to 15 per cent. The protein require¬ 
ments of a chicken do not alter as sharply as is suggested, but these 
periods and protein content are suggested as meeting the practical 
needs of the poultry raiser. 

It is a common practice among poultrymen to cut dowm the 
protein content after the chickens are about sixteen weeks of age, in 
order to delay sexual development. This is desirable if the birds are 
maturing too rapidly, but development can be controlled to- only a 
very limited ' degree. , Excessive pi-otein feeding ' must be guarded 
against, as it is likely, to cause deposits of urates in the ureter, kidneys, 
and other organs, as well as placing an undue strain upon the liver. ' \ 

It is generally conceded that milk is the most desirable, protein 
feed for chickens and 'growing stock, but owing tO' its cost its- exciusite' 
use is not possible,' 'Wherever/possible milk'should 'form a portion of 
the' ration. It may be, given iu' the' form/, of curds, semi-solid milk. 
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butter milk, or butter milk powder. As a drink milk is excellent, but 
it is objeetioiiabie owing to tlie difficult}" o£ keeping cliiekens clean. 
Butter milk powder is suitable, owing to tlie ease with which the 
powder may be incorporated in the mash, thereby controlling the kind 
of food that each chicken consumes. It has, however, no definite advan¬ 
tage from a feeding value point of view apart from its concentration. 
Proteins build up the flesh, but at the same time a bony framework 
is necessary. Analysis of the chicken at different ages, according to 
Halman, indicates that it was particularly important to allow for the 
liiiiieral requirement from the eleventh to the twenty-fourth week. In 
all experiments conducted by the Department, the increased mineral 
intake has been allowed for by the addition of bonemeai to the mash 
at eight weeks of age, and by allowing the birds free access to grit 
(shell and hard). 

Food Consumption of Chickens. 

One is often asked how much food should be given to chickens. 
Probably no better reply can be given than the publishing of a table 
from actual experiments conducted in this State. 


Foob Consumption and *VVetght or Chickens. 


Age. 

Leghorns. 

ArSTRAIOEP. 

* 

Wi^ight of 
Chickens. 

Food 

Consumed, 

Weight of 
Chickens. 

Food 

Consumed. 




02. 

02. 

02. 

02. 

Dav old 



1-3 


1-36 


1 week 



1-97 

1-64 

2-14 

1-53 

2 weeks 



3-31 

3-30 

3-61 

3-32 

3 weeks 



5-31 

4-80 

5-84 

5-05 

4 weeks 



7*61 

6-46 

8-68 

7-20 

5 weeks 



9*94 

7-58 

12-08 

6-89 

* 6 'Weeks 



12-92 

8-96 

15-86 ^ 

10-62 

7 weeks 



16-65 

8-65 

20-17 

13-95 

8 weeks 



20-41 i 

1 

13-29 

25-31 

15-05 


The variation in weight from week to week and the ever-increasing 
amount of food required suggests the undesirability of indicating what 
should be supplied. 

The food requirements increase week by week, and a system of 
feeding where the growing birds may consume all they require is the 
most desirable. 

The all-mash method of feeding chickens by reason of the fact that 
the kind of food consumed is easily controlled, and that it is always in 
front of the birds, is suggested as being the most desirable. AU-mash 
should be placed in shallow trays about 1 inch in depth during the 
first few days. The trays are then increased to a depth of 2 inches, 
and by the end of the first week troughs about 4 inches wide may be' 
used. At this age ' chickens will commence to scratch, scattering the 
feed^ from the trough. This can be .prevented by placing a piece of 
./netting on top of the mash loose enough to sink as consumption takes 
place. During the first week ^8 feet of feeding space'should be alloAved 
for every 100 chickens, and later increased to 12 feet. Prior to the 
mash being covered with' netting it is important that only a little food 
v.at frequent interAuIs should be'placed in the trays in order to avoid 
yastage. 
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In fact> the frequent feeding of ail-masli appears to induce a 
greater food eonsimiption, with the result of better development. 

Breeders who do not desire to feed an all-mash could make use of 
commercial chick grains and growing mashes. These could be fed as 
directed by the manufacturers. It has been the general custom for 
mam' poultry raisers to use scratch grain only for a short period of a 
chicken’s life, but in the view of the more satisfactory results obtained 
by feeding a ration of a relatively higher protein content than chick 
mixtures usually have, early mash feeding appears essential. 

Chickens may be reared satisfactorily upon moistened, mashes and 
grain from about two weeks of age, but the mashes must be fed at 
frequent intervals. This system ohers the advantage of utilising milk 
as a medium of moistening the mash when such is available. The feeding 
of dry mash, however, is suggested as a safer method of feeding, as the 
possibility of food becoming sour, wuth the probable consequence of 
bowel trouble among chickens, is avoided. 

SuitaWe All-mash Mixture. 

The following mashes have been used successfully in experhneiits 
conducted by the Department, and are suggested as a basis upon which 
to work. At times it may not be commercially sound 4o stick hard and 
fast to the ingredients suggested, but from the table of analysis supplied 
it will be possible for the breeder to compound other suitable mixtures. 


Eation. 

l-S Wvi'kfi. 

S Weeks to 
Maturity. 

Maize Meal 

56 

63 

Bran 

12 

13^ 

Pollard .. 

12 

13| 

Meat and Bone Meal .. 

6 

5 

Dried buttermilk 

U 

2h 

Sait. ^ 

1 

1 

Cod Liver Oil .. 

1 

1 

Lucerne Meal .. 


21 


FARM FACTORS INFLUENCING MARKETING. 

The question of marketing has to be considered in i*elation to— 
(1) the egg, (2) table birds, including birds specially reared for table 
purposes, stock that have ceased to be profitable, and young males, and 
(3) poultry manure. 

The latter product is not of great importance at present, as the 
demand for it is very limited, and in many instances it is found more 
profitable to use it as a fertiliser for the growing of green feed than to 
sell it. At the best sales possible, it little more tban covers the purchase 
price of material used for scratching purposes. 

Marketing, particularly in the first stage, is most certainly a func¬ 
tion which definitely concerns the individual poultry-keeper.; It is 
not merely the task of the Egg Board or the commission agents. The 
poultry keeper-considerably influences the ease of marketing by 'the 
retention of the quality of the egg. If every consideration is not given 
to the,preservation of the quality of the egg as^ Md,,the ta,sk of market¬ 
ing is made most difficult., Producers should therefore remember that 
the earlier the egg reaches the consumerter being laid the,better. 
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Tile priiieipal factors infiuencmg successful marketing are:— 

(1) Tile production of unfertile eggs. 

(2) Clean and ample supply of nests. (Eggs wlien laid are 
moist, and dust and other matter readily adhere.) 

(3) Gathering at frequent intervals to prevent eggs becoming; 
soiled. 

(4) Collecting in clean and dry receptacles. 

(5) Storage (pending marketing) on the farm in cool quarters, 
free from draughts and foreign odours. 

(6) Regular and frequent despatch to market—twice weekly 
during warm weather; cnee weekly during winter. 

(7) Using dry, clean fillers, and eases free from moulds when 
packing for market. 

Egg production has outstripped the local consumption at present, 
and producers must make eveiw effort to encourage a greater demand 
by careful attention to the quality of the egg, as quality plays the 
most important part in demand. It is economically unsound" to continue 
to promice eggs in excess of the aliility of the market to absorb them. 

The basis cf the poultry industry is egg production, for which 
breeds such as Leghorns, utility Orpingtons, &e., are bred, the former 
variety predominating. Under these conditions the class of bird which 
forms the bulk ot poultry sold for table purposes are young cockerels 
of both light and lieavj’- breeds and hens culled on account of their 
age, or for other reasons which have rendered them unprofitable as 
egg producers. 

The individual producer has to give consideration to such questions 
as the time of marketing, conditions cf stock, grading, and crating. 

Cockerels constitute possibly the majority of the birds that a 
producer has yearly for sale, and present greater difficulties by reason 
of the fact that they have to be disposed of during a relatively short 
period. They may be sold at various ages, each age having its "special 
advantage. Although the majority of the buyers prefer ^mung stock for 
table purposes, they will not pay high prices for small half-groivn birds 
%vhen larger hens are available, which would proportionately be much 
cheaper. Having this in view, it is not a desirable practice for the 
producer to send half-grown cockerels to the market and expect to 
receive good prices for them during the period when the great majority 
of our old hens are being disposed of on account of age. This period 
varies, but usually extends from some time in January until April' 
Young half-grown birds will find a ready sale from August until the 
Clmstaas season. After that period young stock should be well grown 
to command good prices, but not kept until they become staggy, which 
iS' indicated by spur growth. 

' . It is necessary to give some attention to the general condition of 

the birds to be marketed., No good is done by sending on stock to^'sale¬ 
room low in condition, especially when it is considered that, in old hens 
particularly, there are only a few in such a state. It is not suggested 
that any attempt be made to fatten this cla^ of bird, as they generally 
are constitutionally unfit, and the producer's ends^ would be better 
served if they were destroyed, as it may happen that these particular 
birds will be those examined by^ prospective buyers. ' 
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MODERN FARMERS DO 
BETTER, FASTER WORK 
WITH GOODYEARS! 


On dll types of work and in all kinds of 
soils, farmers have found that their 
tractors equipped with Goodyears do 
more acres of BETTER WORK In a day 
compared with steel wheel equipment! 
That the fuel saving ALONE averages 
2S%I That savings on tractor repairs 
and parts mount up to 50%* That draw¬ 
bar pull is Increased up to 50%. 

That rood haulage is o quick ond simple 
matter —• without delay for wheel 

changes. 


Labor costs and backache are saved. 

AH these advantages total up to 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS AUB 
GREATER FARM PROFITS I 
And there is one underlying reason 
the remarkable traction of the Good¬ 
year All-Way-Traction Tractor Tyre. 

Its specially designed tread patter® 
makes it the only tractor tyre that gives 
maximum grip and pulling power In all 
directions — forwards, backwards AMU 
sideways. 

TERMS! 

Goodyear Tractor 
Tyres and Wheels 
are available on 
Hire Purchase 
Terms. Por par¬ 
ticulars write the 
Goodyear Brandi 
(all capital cities)* 



SEND FOR INTERESTING LITERATURE 
on the advantages of pneumatic tyres for tractors and farm machinery. 
THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO.. PERRY STREET, BRISBANE. 


Name and Address 
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MilM: 


MasMS;:® 


(toaiitei two certificates of fionoar wttfi medals at 'Weailiiej 

ExMbilioii.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption- No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

unmechaBical A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. suit indmdual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. ^ 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Q.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET :: :: SOUTH BRISBANE. 


Increase the Yalye of Your Herd 


SPEY 


with the 

AUSTRAL Speying Outfit 


£ s. d. j £ s. d. 

Scissors, Fixed Jaws 4 7 6 1 Compressor .. 1 10 0 

Syringe, ., ..'117 6 I Bates Knife . . 040 

II other Cutters are required, write for Quotations— Full instructions 
given with each Outfit. 

TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO. 

150 CHARLOTTE STREET BRISBANE 
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Plate 13. 

Bucks in iiatural surroundings. 

Housing. 

Ducks do best on well-drained land having a sandy iiatiired soil^, 
land having a gradual slope to'the'north or north-east being ideal. 
Houses can be built similar in design to poultry houses, a lean-to- build¬ 
ing facing north'or north-east, open fronted with a ventilation upace- 
at the top of the back wall. : The 'roof need not exc'ced' '4' feet" in''height 


Cockerels, lipwever, should receive some eonsicleration and not 
treated, as they too frequently are, as an eiieniiibraiiee and not worth 
feeding. If they are to be kept for any time at ail they should be well 
treated and receive the same attention as the pullets; they have gut to 
be grown, and the cheapest and quickest wa 3 " of doing this is to feed 
them well.. They require, for economical growth, the same ration as 
the pullets. The^- should be kept free from intestinal worms and 
disposed of as earlt' as possible. 

DUCKS. 

Breeds. 

ITeatw—hliiscovtq xlylesbiuw, Pekin, and Itoiieii. 

Light—Indian Eunners, Orpington, and Khaki-Campbell. 

The heav 3 " breeds are principally bred for table purposes, whilst 
the light breeds are bred for egg production. 
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at the back. It is not necessary to erect expensive buildings for the 
aecoiiirnodation of ducks. Allow 2 square feet of covered floor space 
for each duck. It is essential for the floor to be dry at all times; a damp 
floor in the cluck house will cause many deaths among the birds. To 
ensure haviiig dry floors, build up the floor >seTeral inches above .the 
level of the surrounding land, and also excavate drains outsicle the house 
to prevent flooding during the wet season. A good hard earth floor is 
saTisfaetoiy. To facilitate cleaning, sprinkle sand over the surface. 
The floor should be covered with litter, such as grass or straw. Nest 
boxes should be provided, these to be placed on the floor against the 
walls. If the ducks lia.ve access to a swimming pool, it will be necessary 
to coniine them to the house or netted run until about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, as liy this time they should have finished laying: otherwise 
many eggs would be laid in the pool, A swimming pool is not essential. 
However, diiclvs keep in better health, have more exercise, are more 
free from external parasites, and the plumage is cleaner when they have 
access to a pool. Better fertility also results when water is available 
for swimming purposes. 

Breeding. 

It will be most profitable to adopt the same breeding season for 
light breed clucks as for poultiy, namely, from June to September, 
Ducks liateiied during those months will commenee laying ivhen egg. 
values are high, and continue for about 12 months before moulting. 
Heavy breeds can be successfully bred from at any time, providing cheap 
foodstuffs are available. Care must be exercised in the selection of 
breeding stock, and particular attention must be paid to size and type. 
An}^ l}ird showing breed defects should be rejected. The number of 
females to mate with each male vaxies considerably with the age of the. 
male, the size of the run, and whether the birds have access to a pool. 
On the average mate between six and eight females with each male, 
light breeds; and from four to six females with each male, heavy breeds. 

Incubation. 

The period of incubation is 28 days for all breeds with the expection 
of Muscovy eggs. These take 35 days to hatch. The incubation of 
duck eggs is best done with ducks. If broody hens are used, it will be 
necessary to sprinkle the eggs with \vater regularly. Also by sprinkling 
water on the ground close to the nest, wiien the hen comes off, she will 
dust bath, and the feathers will be moistened when she returns to the 
nest. The duck, however, will moisten her feathers sufficiently before 
returning to the nest. With artificial incubation, the temperature 
should be about one degree lower than that for hen eggs, namely, 102 
degrees. After setting the eggs should not be disturbed for 48 hours. 
After this period they should be turned twice daily, and cooled daily. 
Each time the e.ggs are turned, before being returned to the maeliine they 
should be sprinkled with warm water. This sprinkling is essential, 
because'the eggs require a lot of moisture. The eggs should be tested 
mud infertile eggs and dead germs removed. The machine should not 
be opened, after the ducklings commence chipping, until the hatch is 
complete. Ducklings take longer to break out of the shell flian chickens. 

Bearing. 

''DiicHings are very hardy and easy'to rear, therefore the rearing 
can be carried out by'artificial methods.’■ Cold 'or fireless brooding will 
prove satisfactory.; ^ Any type of box,'well.ventilated, with flannel hang¬ 
ing down and plenty of dry straw or grass .on the, floor will be suitable. 
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Ho we very tlie ducklings must not be too crowded, and tliey slioiiici receive 
more room eacli week, because they grovr very rapidly, Diieklings are 
best reared in small numbers. At about four weeks old tliey eaii be 
placed ill bouses. 

Feeding. 

Ducklings require no^ food for 4S hours after liateliing. During 
this period they should have water, coarse sand, and charcoal constantly 
before them. A mash that will give good results, if fed from the first 
meal until they are about four weeks old, is prepared by mixing 
together ;—Pollard, 10 lb.; maizemeal, S lb.; dried buttermilk, 2 lb.; 
boiiemeal, ^"b. : fine salt, 4 oz. If this mash was mixed, the amount 
for each meal could he moistened as required. Peed several meals 
daily—a little, and often, is a good liiotto. After four weeks they could 
be fed a mash similar to that fed to the adults. Adults’ mash:— 


Per cent. 

Pollard .55 

Bran .. .. .. .. .. 25 

3Iaizemeal .. .. .. ,. 10 

Meatmeal .10 

Bonemeal .. .. .. .. 1 

Fine salt . 1 


Growing stock should be given three meals daily. ‘With adults, a 
small meal of wdiole maize could be fed in the evening in addition to 
the mash. In fattening ducks, cheap foodstuifs in the form of potatoes, 
pumpkins, &c., could be boiled and added to the mash to the extent of 
40 per cent. Chatfed young greenstiiffs should be added, but when, 
other cheap foodstuffs are used, it should be omitted, as otherwise the 
mash wmiild be too bulky. 

Water. 

Ducks must always have access tC' drinking wmter. This is most 
important with ducklings, and the water vessels should be deep enough 
for them to submerge their heads. 'Mmiy ducks die annually, and this 
may be attributed to lack of water. 

OommoiL Ailments. 

Symptoms: Kunning nostrils and watery eyes; Cause: 
Damp camping quarters; Remedy: Keep the floors of the 
houses dry. 

Staggers: —Symptoms: Ducklings stagger about and fall on their 
.backs before dying; Cause: Drinking to excess, after a 
shortage of water. Remedy: Keep a constant supply ,of 
w^ater before the ducklings at all times. The water vessels 
should be so constructed to prevent tbe ducklings swiniming 
during the first w^eek, otherwise they may get cramps. This 
applies particularly to cold weather. 

TURKEYS. 

SuitaWe Looalities. 

The fa^riii, by reason of offering turkeys ample range, enables 
to gatherconsiderable quantities of their own food in the form of 
grass, insect life';:aB'd,;when stubbles are available, grains.' Distiiets, 
in w4ich the soiPis'o£ a light nature and undulating are mo're suited 
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to turkey raising than low-iying, country. Scrub country otters 
ideal conditions, esxoecially where there is a good supply of green feed 
and water. 

Hoixsing. 

It is natural for turkeys to roost in the open; but, when there is no 
suitable belt of timber to atford protectioUj certain housing methods 
should be adopted to obtain the best results. These houses need not be 
very elaborate, but shohld be so constructed as to permit of a free 
circulation of air. Old open-fronted lofty barns are well suited for this 
purpose, but in districts in which turkeys have to be protected from the 
fox it may be advisable to adopt the following system:—Enclose an area 
of land, about half an acre, Avith a 6-foot netting fence, and build a shed 
in the middle. This shed should face north, and be open in front Avith a 
6-iiicii space betAA’-eeii the back of the top Avail and roof. The dimensions 
AA’oiild vary according to the number of birds to be housed, but each bird 
should have a floor space of 15 square feet. The house should be 9 feet 
high in front and 7 feet at back. Perches should be about 3 feet high, 
ail on the same level and 3 inches AAude. Suitable nests could be placed 
around the enclosure and made to look as natural as possible AAutli. the 
help of bushes. The turkeys could be confined to these quarters at 
night, and alloAved range during the day. 

Breeding Stock. 

There are several varieties of turkeys, but the American Bronze 
holds pride of place. This is a large and hardy breed, which has sup¬ 
planted most other breeds and appears to be AA-eil suited to our climate 
as AA'Cll as our markets. Mature stock should only be used for breeders, 
tAvo years and over being more suited than stock only a year old. One 
vigorous tom (male bird) can be mated Avith as many as ten hens, but 
probably six to eight females on the aA^erage Avould give better results. 

In selecting, strength and vigour, coupled Avith the knowledge that 
the stock comes from healthy parents, is of primary importance. The 
head should have a clean and healthy appearance, body compact and 
long. Sturdy shanks and strong toes wdth fair-sized bone indicating 
stamina. 

Extra heavy shOAV specimens do not make the best breeders. What 
is required is stock in good hard condition, and not fat; on the other 
hand, stock that are thin should neA^er be used, as the lack of condition 
may be due to some inherited Aveakness. Hens AA^-eighing 16 to 18 lb. 
and male birds 25 to 30 ib. in fair condition will be found to give 
satisfactory results. 

Inbreeding should be avoided, and neAV toms from healthy parents, 
introduced occasionally. As a further precaution these .should be 
isolated for two or three weeks. The best hens raised on the farm 
should be reserA^ed for breeding purposes. 

Hatching by Natural Methods. 

Vermin must be carefully guarded against, and when nesting in 
encloseci quarters both the hen and the nest should have a good dusting 
with insect powder for a start, and again a lew days previous to hatch- 
^ ihg. By taking these precautions the young poults will be assured of a 
, htart in life free from vermin, which is a great aid to successful rearing. 
J'/A, turkey Avill only cover properly fifteen to eighteen eggs, and it is 
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a good plan to set a few eggs under broody hens at the same time as the 
turkey is set, and when hatched to give all the chicks to the turkey, 
as she can eoinfortably mother about twenty-five. Pood, water^ and 
grit should always be handy to the sitting hen, and if the tom is at all 
savage it is advisable to protect the nest and yoiing. 

Bearing. 

It is found best to let 'turkey hens mother the ehieks. When 
hatched, the young poults should be left undisturbed until thoroughly 
dry, they then may be temporarily removed to incluee the turkey to 
remain on the nest, if it is found that the eggs are hatching irregularly. 
After the hatch is complete a coop which affords protection from wind, 
rain, and dampness should be provided. * This coop should permit of a 
free supply of air, and be moved on to new ground daily. The hen 
and poults should be confined to the coop for ten days to a fortnight, 
but if the weather is fine the poults may be allowed a little liberty when 
the dew is off the grass; after this period it is generally safe to allow 
range, providing the grass is not too long and wet. When they have 
reached the age of five weeks entire liberty can be given, allowing them 
to roost in barns, houses, or trees, according to the policy adopted. 

Feeding, 

No food should be given for at least forty-eight hours after hatch¬ 
ing. Hard grit, charcoal, and water should be the first food provided. 
The hard grit assists in mastication, and eliarcoal has no equal as a 
bow^el corrector. Turkey chickens will gorge themselves if allowed, and 
this gorging is responsible for a considerable amount of trouble. 
Turkeys in their wild state would gather their food very slowly, and it 
is found best to reproduce these conditions as far as possible by only 
feeding the young chicks a little at a time, and fairly frequently. This 
prevents them from overloading their digestive organs and helps to 
retain that keenness of appetite which is essential to the health of the 
birds. 

Stale bread soaked in milk and then squeezed fairly dry is the 
most handy food on the farm, and also gives eseeileiit results. This 
can be fed five times a day for a few days, and variety can be made 
by the replacement of some of the meals with chick grains, mashes of 
bran and pollard mixed with milk, to which can be added a small amount 
of minced meat and tender green feed. This mash should be made 
crumbly and not sticky! When on range the quantities of food wdll 
vary according to what they can gather for themselves, but surplus milk 
can be fed at all times either thick or fresh, but it is as well to always 
feed it in the same condition. Green feed should be fed in abundance 
to both growing and adult stock, but where range is allowed on good 
green pasture it is not so important. 

Grains should always be fed at night to induce tlie fioeks to 
return to their camps. Oats, maize, and wheat are suitable for this 
purpose. 

In the management of turkeys, especially in the rearing of young 
stock, cleanliness is essential. 'Food should not be allowed to lie about 
or become,decomposed, and a strict outlook^ must be kept for vermin of; 
all sorts. 
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THE GOOSE. 

Tlie farnij with the facilities for free range and an abiindaiiee of 
green feed, is' the natural habitat of the goose. Although the keeping 
of geese on a large scale is not reeoinineiided, a small hock upon the 
farm will be found economical and profitable to keep. 

There are two breeds of commercial note kept in this State—^the 
Toulouse and the Bmbden. 

The Toulouse .—This breed originated in France. It is grey in 
colour with the exception of the lower portion of the body, which is 
white. The bill is pale yelio-w and legs and feet reddish-orange. The 
bird is large in frame and loosely feathered, giving it a massive 
appearance. 

The female is a fair layer and a good mother. The young are 
hardy and easily reared. The standard weights are—Gander, 28 to 30 
lb.; goose, 20 to 22 lb. 

The Emhden. —This is a white goose with bright bine eyes, bill and 
legs of orange colour. It is a large and compact goose. The females are 
excellent layers and good mothers. The young goslings are very hardy 
and make rapid grotvth. 

Standard weights are—Gander, 30 to 84 lb.; goose, 20 to 22 lb. 

Management of Breeding Stock. 

Only strong tvell-developed birds should be used. This is particu¬ 
larly important tvitli females, and no birds under ttvo years of age should 
be used for breeding. Geese form strong attachments, and consequently 
unless they have been running together for some time do not mate readily. 
The geese and gander that are to be mated should be penned together 
some time before the breeding season, with the object of overcoming this 
difficulty. One male should be used with two to four females, depending 
upon the age and condition of the gander. 

Very little housing wiE he fomid necessary, but they must have dry 
bedding and shade. Breeding birds can, with advantage, have access 
to a pond j in fact, a pond or stream is desirable for all adult stock. 

Quite a considerable quantity of the ration of adult geese can 
consist of green feed. If the birds have access to green pasture a little 
grain during the evening will be sufficient. In order to induce laying 
during the breeding season a mash with similar ingredients to that used 
for feeding laying fowis should be given. 

The laying of the goose varies with individuals. A good goose may 
lay thirty to forty eggs while others again may only lay ten. After 
laying the goose covers her eggs. It is a good plan to collect these eggs 
daily and so try and prolong the laying period. When onee the goose 
goes broody, she can be given ten or so to sit upon and the balance given 
,, to broody hens. A hen will cover five or six. 

,Some breeders make a practice of taking away the young goslings 
;as, they hatch, owing to the slowness of hatching. If this is done the' 

' goslings should be placed in a warmly lined box and kept warm until 
A the hatch is completed, when they can then be returned to their mother. 
'/These eggsd-ake from 28 to 32 days to hatch, some even extend to 34 days.' 

’ A 'nest should be provided for each female. 
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Eearing Goslings. 

Goslings need no feed for tlie first day or so; after tliat tiiey may l»t! 
fed bread soaked in milk,and squeezed dry. This food siioiiid be given 
ill small quantities live to six tinies a day, or if an ordinary glowing 
ration is more eoiiveiiieiit it may be used. After the goslings eomiiieriee 
to feed a moist inasii of bran, qKdiard, maize-meal, green feed mixed 
with milk, or failing milk water, slioiild be fed four or five times a. day, 
and continued for tiiree weeks. When milk is not available, 5 per eenit. 
of meat-meal should be added to the mash. 

At two to tiiree weeks of age goslings eau be given their liberty, 
but must have abundance of green feed and water before them tit ail 
times. If the grazing is good, one feed of mash will be sufficient per 
day. 

When goslings are three months of age they should be recidy for 
the market, but three weeks before this they should receive a topping-oif 
treatment. This treatment consists in eontining the birds to sinali pens 
or sheds and feeding them three times a day upon a good mash. In 
penning it is advisable to^ pen together one complete hatch, as if this is 
not done some will fret and lose weight. They should at this age weigh 
from 12 to 16 lb. 


PROTECTION OF NATIVE BIRDS. 

The young Australian boy is responding splendidly to the natime 
study movement in our schools, but there are still some homes, even on 
farms, into which appeals for the protection of useful native birds and 
against unnecessary cruelty have not yet penetrated. Nest destruction 
and useless egg-colleeting have happily become rarer, but the pea-ritie 
menace is still real, especially at holiday time. To its youthful owmer, 
every innocent thing in fur or feather is an excellent target. And so 
where most of our beautiful and useful bush birds "were once a common 
sight in flight they are now extremely rare, and those that remain are 
becoming victims to a gradual process of extinction. 

The economic value of bird life is most evident on the farm, and it 
is fitting that it should be most appreciated there. In fact, protection of 
useful birds is almost instinctive with the true eountrjunan. Shooting 
game birds for the pot, without indiserimiiiafe slaughter, may be all 
right, but it is the height of folly to Mil insect-eating bii’ds for food, just 
as it is to attempt to excuse an unreasoning and barbarous lust to kill. 

A study of the habits of insectivorous birds is well worth while. 
They destroy incalculable numbers of' insects, in both their pupal 
and winged stages. Continuous shooting in any district will make useful 
birds shy of reumining in it; they fly further afield for feeding and 
breeding, and so the wise farmei*s suffers from the foUy of the less 
enlightened. In some districts, flocks of ibis were once very eominon. 
They followed the plough along the furrows and fed greedily on upturned 
grubs, but' now, through the thoughtlessness of some of the local 
inhabitants, only an odd ibis may be seen here and there filling its craw 
with cane crop pests. 
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Banana Growing in Queenslonci. 

H. J. FUEEMAN, Senior Instructor in Fruit Culture, and CMef Inspector of tlie 
Banana Industry Protection Board. 

^ HE banana industry in Qiieenslaiid, tliougli not* so extensive in acreage 

as a feir years past, still proAUcles the greatest production of an}- 
fruit groAYii in this State. The primary purpose of this eoiitribiitioii is to 
set forth the fniidaineiital principles of banana growing in Queensland 
coastal areas. In' \ievr of the fact, however, that bananas are grown 
in Queensland over 1,000 miles of coast line, in some instances allowance 
must be made for specific differences occurring in widely separated 
districts. 

HISTOEIOAL. 

The banana, as a producer of food for man, is a plant of very 
respectable antiquity. Alexander the Great found it growing in India 
during the course of his campaign in 327 b.c. History tells us that it is 
sculptured on the monuments of ancient Egypt and Assyria, of much 
earlier date. Southern Asia is believed to be its original home, and from 
there arose the curious legends connected with this fruit. It has been 
linked with the story of the Garden of Eden as being the tree of good 
and evil and the fruit of Imowledge—^lienee the names given by the early 
botanists to the two best-knowui species: 3Ii(sa paradisiacci and 3lum 
sapienfunK These vStill apply to the plantains and most of the talE 
growing edible varieties. It is certain that .at a very early date the 
banana was spread over the South Seas by the Polynesians in the course 
of their wanderings. To-day bananas are found in most countries 
enjoying suitable climates between the limits of about 29 deg. north and 
south latitude. 

As the Cavendish is the most widely-growui variety in Queensland 
its distiibutioii orer the world from its original home in Southern China 
is of interest. In 1826 a few plants were taken to Mauritius, where 
they were greatly esteemed. In 1829 tw’o plants were sent to England 
and grown and |.)ropagated in a hothouse. The Duke of Devonshire 
obtained one, and its progeny became features of interest in the Duke’s 
garden at Chatswortli, for at this date the banana Yvas a great emdosity 
to Europeans. The name Cavmdislin was given to the variety after 
the owner’s family name of Cavendish, In 1838 some plants were 
taken by the Missionary John Williams to the South Sea Islands, where 
their high-bearing capacity and low stature made them very popular. 
Since the Cavendish banana is self sterile and reproduces itself only 
by means of suckers, it is very probable that many of the Cavendish 
banana plantations established in the Pacific countries of to-day 
originated from the plant owmed by the Duke of Devonshire over a 
hundred years ago. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Botanicaliy, the two divisions of the higher plants are the Dico¬ 
tyledons and the Monocotyledons. The banana belongs to the latter,, 
which division includes such diverse plants as hullrushes, palms, grasses-, 
lilies, pineapples, &c. The family name is Scitaminaceae, which has 
three members—The Musmem^ comprising Musa (bananas), Eavenola, 

„ ,Strelitzia and Helieonia, all of which except the lastnamed can be 
examined in the Brisbane Botanical Gardens; the Zingiheraceae or 
'hrrowTOot; and the Cmimeeae or eannas. 
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THE PLANT, 

Tlie banana is a tropical herbaceous plant growing at its best^iii 
its natural habitat —warm, moist, sheltei'ed situations in the tropics, 
exposed neither to high winds nor low temperatures. Moderate heat, 
abundant moisture, and -a well-drained soil are the conditions which 
suit it best. Some members of the genus Musa reproduce b}' seeds ^aione, 
others by both seeds and offshoots (or suckers), while others again are 
either entirely or airnost completely sterile and are propagated by nieaiis 
of suckers only. These lastnanied types include most of the edible 
varieties. 



Plate 15. 

Seven year old Mont Marie plantation at Upper Ourrumbin. 


The Boots. 

A study of the banana root indicates the class of soil which suits 
it best. The long rambling roots, cordlike and fleshy, do not thicken 
and form wood with age. Although tough, they are easily damaged, 
whereupon they either die back or branch behind the damaged portion. 
Secondary roots are formed^ but not to the extent of many other plants. 
The roots seem best adapted to free ranging through easily penetrated 
soil vrhich will readily yield up an abundance of plant food. The 
delicate absorbing root-hairs can be seen along the section of the root 
just behind the root-cap. These hairs communicate wdth the vascular 
bundles which traverse the length of the root and carry the plant foods 
in solution up to the leaves where, through the agency of sunlight, they 
are elaborated into more complex substances. These latter are conveyed 
through other channels to the various parts of the plant to be utilised 
for growth and reproduction. ■ Banana roots' revel in a*moist but well- 
drained'soil,, and will not tolerate stagnant water-logged conditions. 



Plate 16. 

A Newly Planted Abea,^ —-Note logs placed across hillside to xn'cveiit erosion. 
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Plate 18. 

Bananas and Scrnli Lands, Lacey ^s Creek, Daykoro ’ District. Dairying and banana-growing makes a profitable combiiiatioii. 
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WASH your CREAM 
CANS and DAIRY 
UTENSILS 


in the — 


Doiry 

WqsIi Trough 

(Regyiafion Pattern) 



complete 


The Dairy Produce Act provides that the owner of a dairy-produce premises 
shall thoroughly cleanse all milk and/or cream cans and shall thoroughly 
scald every can on its return from a factory. 

The SAXON Dairy Wash Trough enables you to conform to this 
Regulation easily and at a very low cost. It is constructed of 24-G. 
Galvanised Iron, and is sold complete with plug and chain. The strong 
frame is made of Special Angle Iron, with an extended side drainer. 


// 


STRAIGHT- 

SIDED 


"SAXON 
CREAM BUCKET 

with Gauze Cover 

This 4-ga!lon, straight-sided, seamless Cream 
Bucket with gauze cover is manufactured from 
24-gauge black steel sheets, heavily tinned and 
fitted with I a- Inch by 18-gauge bottom hoop 
and 5/16 inch mild steel bail handle, with 
specially * constructed ears. Size, 12 inches 
diameter x 1 3 inches deep, Capacity, 4 gallons. 

PRICE, * 16 /^ 

Manufactured by 



E. SACHS & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Brookes Street, Valley, Brisbane 
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SUMSHINE FARM I 
IMPLEMENTS GIVE 

Best Results 
WHEREVER USED 

( 

Illustrated below is a very efficient machine 
for cleaning young crops in rows. 

THE SWINGTAIL is a very handy, con¬ 
venient machine for straddling crops in 
rows. It is on wheels, with telescopic axles, 
which can be moved in or out to suit the 
various widths between the rows. It has 
dual control, either by the Pole or by the 
Driver’s feet, and can be made a set rigid 
pul! or pivoted to suit the various condi¬ 
tions so that the young plants can be 
: dodged by the operator from the seat. It 
has feet stirrups provided for that purpose. 
Can be made as an i nth row or an out- 
throw, and will do good work in any of the 
conditions met with where crops are grown 
in rows. 



PRICE, as illustrated, £26 15s., 
fitted with 16-inch Discs, or Is. 
per Disc extra if fitted with 
18-Inch Discs. 

All PRICES F.O.B. or F.O.R. BRISBANE. 

TERMS: Half Cash, balance 12 months, 
or less a discount of 21 per cent, for all 
cash, or can be supplied on extended 
terms, if required, at a small extra cost. 

: WE WISH ALL CLIENTS AND READERS 
OF THE “AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL*’ 
A HAPPY XMAS AND A BRIGHT AND 
PROSPEROUS 1938, 

; FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE THE 
LOCAL SUNSHINE AGENT, or write or 

, call on — 

H. V. MlcKIay Massey 
Harris(QId.)Pty. Ltd. 

Sunshine Section, 

; 118-124 STANLEY ST., SOUTH BRISBANE 
Just on your left after crossing Victoria Bridge. 


i DIAMOND 

I P5 Radio Batteries 



GIVE MONTHS OF 
EXTRA SERVICE! 


J. B. Chandler & Co. 

43 ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE, 
and also at 

380 Ruthven st., Toowoomba, and 
122 Flinders St, Townsville. 


Walsh*s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

Growers kindly ■n#tc— 

We sell you Machme 
Gleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and Trm to Nurm Seeds 

Oiir AdTiee—' 
PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or * Phone ITS 

Walsh & Co. IS 

SEED SOCIALISTS 
BkU St. - - Toowoomba 
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reaeliiiig the open^ the leaf gradually unfurls, whilst another leaf is 
piisliiiig its way upwards. By providing the cap, above referred to, 
nature prevents water entering the growing point of the com, at the 
same time the strong grooved petioles or leaf-stalks conduct rain and clew 
to the outside of the new rolled leaf following. In the ernergenee of the 
young leaves and of the bunch it seems likely that water acts as a 
lubricant, and greatly assists this process. It is claimed that in very 
dry weather when bunches become choked in the throat of the plant, 
the trouble can be largely overcome or even prevented by pouring water 
into the head of the plant. Numerous tests appear to support this claim, 
and all growers are familiar with the improved buiicli-tlirow and the 
hush of new leaves after a good sliower of rain following a dry spell. 

At least the two final leaves are produced on the flower stalk, and 
not directly from the conn. This will be seen when the pseudo-stem 
of a l>eariiig plant is carefully cut open and the leaf bases removed one 
by one. These two leaves are shoider than those preceding them, the 
filial one being extremely short and having a definite tendency to hang 
over the flower bud, thereby protecting it from the sun. In addition to 
these two true leaves, the flower stalk bears one or more bracts, which 
soon shrivel and dry out. 

Flowers and Fruit. 

In the banana the male and female organs in the same flower 
do not fimetion. In some flowers the male organs are degenerate, and 
ill others the female. The flowers which form the fruits retain the pistil, 
vrliilst the flowers at the apex of the inflorescence retain the stamens. 
Situated between these are usually a group of degenerate flowers called 
neuter flowers. These are readily seen in the Cavendish, where they form 
short rudimentary fruits which never develop. The banana is described 
botanieally as parthenocarpic—that is, it does not require to have the 
female flowers fertilized by the male to produce fruit. Fertilization is 
necessary to produce seeds, but seeds are seldom produced in any of 
the eiiitivated varieties. Nevertheless, an occasional seed has been 
reported, particularly in the Dueassas’ Hybrid variety, proving that 
fertile pollen is produced in these individual instances. Successful 
crossing of the Qros Michel with other varieties has been reported from 
Trinidad and Jamaica, the object of such work being to endeavour to 
breed a new variety combining the good points of the Gros Michel with 
a resistance to the Panama disease possessed by some of the poorer 
types; such work is still in progress. 

The fruit is produced in ^‘hands’’ situated spirally along the bunch 
stalk. Climatic conditions, vigour of the plant, &c., vary the number 
of hands and the size of the fruits enormously within the limits of each 
variety. It is suggested that the length of the hunch—the number 
of hands—depends upon the accumulated food store and general vigour 
of the plant at the time the embryo flower bud is formed at the base 
of the pseudo-stem, whilst the size of the individual fruits (eommonly 
known as “fingers’0 depends upon climatic and growing conditions 
subsequent to this. Thus a large bunch may produce small fingers, 
and under different conditions a small bunch could produce large fingers. 

CHOICE OF SITE AND SOIL. 

A brief examination of the main features of the banana plant ,md 
the reference to its natural home in Southern Asia gives a good indica-/ 
tion of how best to treat it in Queensland. 'It is pla,in that, 'since 'it;'': 

3 
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requires iieat, moisture and shelter, there would be no point in starting 
a plantation on a site subject to frost, drought, or higli winds. Further, 
since its roots are not adapted to hard, barren or water-iogged soil, 
it is useless to attempt to establish a plantation where these eoiiditiohs 
are in existence. lYitii the exception of a few isolated eases, bananas 
are growui eommereially at a eomparatively short distance from the coast 
ill Queensland, rainfall being the chief reason for this. Precipitation 
decreases rapidly as one proceeds inland. Also, one iriiist remember tliat 


Plate 19, 

yoTing bmieli Cavendisli variety. 
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ill yiieeiisiaiid two divisions sliould be tnken into aeeoiint, viz., tliat 
nortii of ilaekay and that south from Maekay to the border. Guided 
by these facts one must observe the following features:—In ike soiitliPin 
siiction it is usually necessary to select a hillside site^ because this alone 
supplies the reciiiirenieiits of freedom from frost. Sueli a site slrruld be 
well slielterexl and preferably on an east to due north slope, or wliei'e 
there is abundance of shelter, even a north-west slope. Ea,sr sonth 
nnd round to west are undesirable locations, usually being resinjiisilile 
for very slow growth and being too cold during the winter months. 
Upon occasions some fine fruit has been produced on western falls, Init 
it is slow ill maturing (in some eases up to eleven months from tlir^ time 
the Imiieii appears iiiitii it is cut), so that it is piodiie-rd under dehiiite 
risk riglit throughout. No dehnite altitude can be given above which 
bananas should not be lolanted, the cdimate in eacli district goveriiing 
this factor. To avoid frost or the direct drift off frost-aiieeted areas 
is the object, and usually from 300 to 800 feet above sea level is con¬ 
sidered to be safe country. Land that is too steep is both difficult and 
expensive to work and liable to excessive erosion. Suitable level country 
is particularly scarce, and does not always possess good drainage. A 
.gentle slope is therefore ideal, and when not procurable, as near to the 
ideal as possible should be the aim. The richer the soil, the more 
vigorous the growth, which fact often necessitates a careful observation 
of the virgin growth upon the land prior to making a selection. Good 
rain forest (scrub) easily comes first, particularly on basaltic slopes, 
but during the past twenty years such land has been utilised to siii'li an 
extent that it is now almost impossible to procure a virgin area of more 
Thau a few acres soiitli of Rockhampton. Rain forest on other typii‘s of 
volcanic soils is desirable, but is now almost as scarce as that on basaltic 
areas. Lantana country usually represents land that previously eatried 
rain forest, had lieen cleared, and probably produced crops for some 
years. ]>efore running back into its present state. After being brushed 
and luirnt it usually makes splendid banana land, especially where the 
lantana. lias lieen growing profusely for five or six years. The scarcity 
■of suitable banana land to-day is compelling growers to seek sites in 
liardwood forest land that twenty years ago would have been rated as 
third or even fourth grade country for banana growing. Aspect, alti¬ 
tude, and luinfall is often quite satisfactory, but frequently the soil 
is most unsuitable. In selecting forest land at least 18 indies of friable 
surface soil is necessary, deeper if possible, and the freer the subsoil the 
better. ■Such timbers as tallowwood, bloodwood, red oak, messmate, and 
scrub ironbark are a fair guide to .suitable forest soils, whilst white gum, 
red and yelloiv stringyhai^k, red and grey gum, mahogany, and turpen¬ 
tine denote soil eonclitions that are unsuitable. Road' access, nearness 
to the railway or port, and generally the suitability of regular'weekly 
transport to local markets as well as to the principal Southern markets, 
and the cartage and freight in each instance, must always be taken into 
account. The utilisation of rich exotic pasture land suitably eonstitiited 
and located is being resorted to in some instances, and although at times 
costly to prepare, has many points in its favour. 

North of Maekay, and particularly from Cardwell to the Bloomfield 
River, great areas of alluvial fiats are; available. These areas a.re free 
from'frost and, as a consequence, .there is no necessity to utilise the rain 
forest hillsides, which are more porous and much drier after they have 
been cultivated for a short period. With true tropical heat and a rain¬ 
fall of from. 9'0 to 100 inches a 'year, ha.nana giuwing becomes a different 
proposition, a,nd good drainage is the one precaution to observe. 
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Good banana land nniniproved is "worth from £6 to £30 per acre,, 
quality of soil and actual loeation being the goTerning factors. 

CLEARING. 

Hauiiig selected the site, the next step is to get it cleared. Natiir- 
alhq the nature of the virgin growth determines the manner in which it 
must be cleared. Tahing each class of country separately, and com¬ 
mencing with rain forest, or, as most Queensland growers would say, 
'bseriib.” 

Rain Forest. 

There are two types of scrub well known to Queensland axemen— 
i.e.., heavy and light. The hea.vier the scrub, the better the rainfall, and 
for banana growing this is most important. Scrub is usually felled 
on contract, the standard price being £3 per acre. This price include.^ 
brushing (with a brush-hook) all vines and young trees having a diameter 
of anything up to 4 inches. Wliere such growth is entangled with 
higher growth, branches of trees, &e., a top cut is made to sever the 
plant 6 or 7 feet from ground level. Thus at the completion of this 
operation the trunks of the bigger trees are all bared of surroiindiiig*^ 
growth and easity assailed by the axemen. There is a deal of art in- 
falling scrub, and only those possessing some years of experience can 
manage the task successfully. The chief object is to make all trees fall 
in the same direction, as logs lying side by side burn so much better 
than logs strewn across each other. The smaller trees are usually 
scarped—i.e., half cut through—and finally pushed over by one or two 
big trees being cut right through and being felled in the direction 
required. The heads of most scrub trees are more or less interwoven 
with vine growth, and coupled in this manner the big trees start a great 
weight of timber and foliage moving, and what is Imown as a ^Glrive^’' 
results. It is not iineominon to witness, as. the result of a good axeman’s 
labour, an area of scrub 50 yards wide by 250 yards in length fall in 
similar manner to the fall in a line of dominos when the rear domino is 
pushed on to the one next to it, which in turn pushes the next, and so on. 

All scrub timbers are known as softwoods, and as the name implies 
allow for the use of finely-ground tools. An ^1-steel heavy brush-hook 
and a 5 ik axe of the Plumb”' type sharpened to razor sharpness are 
the tools for this work. 

Scrub should be felled by the end of April and burnt off towards 
the end of September or the beginning of October. About noon on 
a hot, dry day with a gentle breeze blowing is the ideal time to fire. 
If, through some misclianee, a poor fire occurs, heavy and expen>sive 
work follows, for a great deal of loggmg-up has to he done before 
planting. Firing scrub at the wrong time has resulted in logging-up 
costs in many cases amounting to £16 per acre. It is far better to wait 
a week or two for good weather than to attempt to burn too early. Any 
logs left after the fire can be cut and canted round across the hillside 
(see Plate 16), thus bringing about a terracing system, whereby erosion 
will be prevented to a very great extent. 

Lantana. 

The denseness of this plant when well grown is knowm to most 
Queenslanders. A 2-lb. all-steel swan-necked brush-hook (sometimes 
called a fern-hook) is the most suitable tool for clearing, A 32-inch long 
roun^ handle is preferable to a longer one. The aim in brushing lantana 
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is to cut it into lengths of 3 or 4 feet, and in working over it to tramp it 
well down. Five pounds per acre is a fair contract price, and if tlie work 
is done properly it should carry a good lire in from six to seven weeks ^ 
time. The lantaiia butts (or stumps) should be grubbed witii a. mattock 
prior to planting. This partially cultivates tlie land and makes a 
thoroughly-cleared surface for planting. The intensity of the tire 
regulates the cost of grubbing, but usiialiy £2 per acre is suMeieiit to 
cover this necessarv expenditure. 



Plate 20. 

Good Bah'axa liAHB.—-Scralb, I*aeey’s C3*eek, Dayfeoro^ .Digtrict.^ 
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Hardwood Forest. 

Xoruiallr this land is more expensive to plant tlian eitlier scrub 
or laritaiia eoraitiv, because in addition to falling costs of from 35s. to 
£2 per acre, grubbing is always necessary, and tlie wdiole area slioiilcl be 
dug up prior to planting, wliieii is not tlie ease witli either of the former 
types. A start is made by cutting clown the smaller trees, lopping and 
stacking. Small forest brush giowth (bushes, &e.) should be gruhlxnl 
and thrown on ;o these stacks, and burnt as soon as opportunity offers, 
Xext the wliolc area should be dug to a depth of 8 inches, or deeper if 
possible, but it is difficult to get down belovr this depth without incur¬ 
ring excessive costs. A forked hoe or loiig-bladed mattock is favoured, 
tlie digging costs anioiinting to £5 or £6 per' acre. Lastly, the big timber 
is felled, lopped and burnt. Any logs that remain uiilmriit are actually 
lying on eiiltivated land, and a good chipping prior to holing out sets 
this land up in really good shape. 

Pasture Land. 

Years ago valuahle areas of scrub were fcdied, burnt, and planted 
under paspaluiii and clover, thus becoming excellent dairying land. 
With a earrying capacity of as high as one 1)east per acre this land 
could not return more than approximately £8 per acre per annum. 
Kealising this, those who are banana growers as w^ell as dairymen, some¬ 
times decide to bring an area of this exotic grassland back into 
cultivation, bananas being worth so nmeii more than £8 nett per acre 
per year. This land, after having been grassed for years^ will gener¬ 
ally be free from stumps, and if tlie gentleness of the slope will permit, 
a hillside plough is used to break it up. Plough across the hillside, 
preferably to a depth of from 3 to 4 inches, and when the moisture 
has dried out, liarroAv with a heavy harrow and burn olf as much dead 
grass and grass roots as possible. Plough a second time, endeavouring 
to get clown 7 or 8 inches, and harrow again. This land is then ready 
to fertilize and plant. If too steep to plough, grubbing by hand must 
be resorted to. The mattock is the most suitable tool to use, and as the 
clods are niined over they must he hit wdth the side of the mattock 
so as TO irte most of the soil from the tightly- interwoven paspaium 
roots. Two ploiigiiings and two liarrowings are worth approximately 
£5, whilst to dig this land thoroughly by hand is w'orth tip to £10 per 
acre. 

SELECTION OF PLANTING MATERIAL, 

The selection of planting material is a very important factor, and 
irrespective of the variety of commercial banana grown, the principles 
to be observed in making a selection are more or less similar. Firstly, 
the source of supply should be free from pests and diseases, or, failing* 
this, as nearly so as possible. Secondly, the material should be of good 
C|iiaiity and taken from parent plants of true type and vigorous growth 
with creditable production figures recorded during the existence of the 
plantation. Most growers have their own ideas upon the most suita])le 
kind of planting material, and all, may be right, for soil and w-eather 
conditions, probably play the most important part in the successful 
establishment of a banana plantation. 
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First consider tlie natural offshoots or suckers. These make exeeiient 
iTiaiits provided they are strong, healthy, 1 foot to IS inelies in total 
length, tapering: symmetrically down from the baby spear leaf to a 
eleanly-grown conn, the diameter of which is from 5 'to 6 inches at the 
widest part, and wdiich has not been damaged hx removal from the 
parent phniT. A draining spade is recoimneiided for the removal of 
these plants. After digging, cut off all roots, and square the base of the 
romi to allow the plant to stand upright in tlie hole when heinv: ihaiitwl. 
Planted and grown under favoiiralffe conditions, this class /ff' material 
will fruit in twelve nioiitlis, and three montlis later should the fruit 
harvested. 

Next is the butt, which is considered the fastest-growing and best 
planting material to use. A hutt is obtained by removing^ from tlie 
stool the conn and a portion of the pseudo-stem of a plant that has 
recently had a matured bunch cut from it, or that is carrying a biiiieh 
or is just about to produce a bunch. Trim the base of the conn off 
so as to leave approximately 4 inches depth of corni, and cut tlie pseudo- 
stem so as to leave about 10 inches above the conn. This makes the 
total length of a butt plant approximately 14 inches, and such u 
plant should weight from 10 lb. to 14 lb. Shave the old roots 
off close to the corm. Select one or two (as desired) prominent eyes 
(buds) and cut out the balance, tvhich can all be definitely eiassifiecl as 
surplus. The same tool as recommended for the removal of suckers is 
excellent for the removal of this class of plant also. A skilled worker 
v’ill dig as many as 200 suckers per day and almost as many butts, 
without damaging the balance of the stool by his haste. A butt plant 
has the advantage of an ahnndanoe of plant food to feed the eye, which 
very quickly becomes a young plant. Whilst the young roots are loriii- 
iiig, the young plant is growing, obtaining all the noiirislirnent it recpiires 
from the parent butt. From observations made it can ].>e definitely 
stated that, given equal conditions, butt plants permit production and 
barvesting of the fruit as much as two months earlier than either 
suckers or bits (mentioned belowN both of which are subject to serious 
setbacks as a result of dry weather following planting, and always 
undergo a serious retarding of growtli until such tinit? as each 
establishes its own individual rooting system. 

Bits are sections of a butt, each carrying a good healthy eye. One 
butt make as many as four bits, but they should not be cut too 
small. The minimiira size of a bit permitted to be sold is prescribed 
by regulation, which reads:—'"A bit shall consist of a well developed 
undamaged 'eye' protruding not less than 4 inch above the surface of 
the corm to which it is attached, the eye to be not less than 1| inches 
from any edge, width of surface to be at least 4 inches, and depth 
behind 'eye' at least 3 inches.” Under excellent growing conditions 
this class of planting material is quite satisfactory, but is seriously 
affected by dry weather until such time as a root system is established. 
Brought conditions following immediately the planting of this class of 
material invariably result in the necessity for replanting a large 
proportion of the area. 

The price of planting material varies from 15s. to 30s. per lOCb 
plants, dug, cleaned, and bagged ready for transport. 
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Black Comb Disease in Fowls. 

P. EUAIBALL, Poultry Export. 

■OLACE comb disease in poultry occurs frequently tbroiiglioiit tlie 
^ State from October to Marcli. It usually affects laying liens, and is 
responsible for lieavy losses to the. industry either by death or decreased 
Qgg production. 

Where treatment is prompt the mortality does not appear to be as 
extensive as when treatment has been delayed. Again, early treatment 
appears to assist in getting affected birds back into production miieli 
more quickly than when it has been deferred. 

The first indication of the disorder is a bird’s pronounced loss of 
appetite, followed in the course of a few hours by a darkening of the 
f-onib. Ill fact, it is not uncommon for 25 per cent, of the flock to have a 
very darkened comb within twenty-four hours of the first sign of the 
trouble. 

In the early stages of this disease, the temperature of sick birds 
rises. This induces thirst. As the disease develops, little desire for water 
is in evidence, and a,s treatment for this trouble is given by means of 
tlie drinking water, the necessity for proinpt action is obvious. 

On further examination of the sick birds, it will be found in most 
cases that the crop is full, an indication of the suddenness of the attack. 
This condition of the crop has caused many breeders to attribute the 
trouble to the food and water. As the disorder advances, the legs of the 
leghorns particularly become very much darkened in colour: and if the 
feathers of a bird of any breed are turned back, the skin will be found 
to be darker than usual. Diarrhcea has been observed in some cases, but 
it is not appai’ent in all affected fioeks. 

The mortality from this disorder appears to be governed largely by 
1 lie general condition of the fiock, and the rapidity with which treatment 
is applied. Where prompt measures have not been taken, losses have 
heen as high as 20 per cent.; but where early treatment is given deaths 
liave been as low as 1 or 2 per cent. The loss from deaths, however, is 
not the only important factor. Egg production has been observed to 
fall from 60 to 5 per cent, wdthin >six or seven days. 

Treatment .—Several proprietary mixtures are used with apparently 
beneficial results, but in preference to deferring treatment until these 
mixtures are procurable, the breeder is recommended to administer 
Epsom salts to the birds in the drinking water at the rate of 1| to 2 oz. 
to the gallon. 


TO SUBSCEIBEES. 
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The pH Scoie. 

E. A. TAYLOE, A.A.C.I.y Inspector and Examiner, Seeds, Fertilizers, VeieriaarT 
Medicines, Pest Bestrovers, and Slock Foods Investigation Brand:. 

^HE term pH is now so eoinmonly met witli hy tlie agrierdtiirMlirt that 
^ it is to Iris advantage to nnclerstand not }!ierelY tliat a pH value 
indicates in some way the acid, neutral or alkaline eonditioii of liis soil, 
])ut to have also some knowledge of the meaning of the value and tire 
tiieoiy on wMeli it is based. The fcalowiiig explanation, it is liorrai. will 
assist in this direetioii. 

Acids contain hydrogen eonihined in tlieir nioleciiles. In sohition 
(as in the soil) the molecules of acids, alkali.s, and salts break iiiJ (or 
dissociate) to a certain degree to form ions. The ion eoinmon to airacids 
and on which acid properties depend is the hydrogen ion. Xow diumrent 
acids eontaiiiiiig similar amounts of Ivjdrofjen ia com-limafioih dis.soriate 
to different extents to give different arnoimfs of hydrogen ions in soliifioTi. 

Take' tvro acids for instance—say acetic add and liydroclilorie add. 
The amount's of acid present may be the same, and may be iieiitriiiised 
by the same amount of alkali, such as caustic soda, and yet tire aemal 
degr’ee of acidity or intensity of acidity would be far greater in the 
case of the Iiydrochloric acid, because, at the same concentration, it is 
dissotiaied into ions to a far greater extent, and makes available'' far 
more hydrogen than the acetic acid. 

These hydrogen ions may be considered as ^Hree” or active*^ 
hydrogen, and are termed potential hydrogen —from wliieli the term pH 
is derived. 

Ill indicating the pH or potential hydrogen, the number of litres of 
the solution that contain 1 gram of hydrogen ions is taken as a basis. 
Xatiirally, on account of the small size of a hydrogen ioiij the numbers 
involved would be very great, so the logarithms of the numbers are 
used—^that is, the number of times the figure ten must be multiplied by 
itself to obtain the number of litres of the solution wiiieh would contain 
1 gram of hydrogen ions, is used. 

For instance, if 1,000,000 (10^) litres of solution contain 1 gram of 
hydrogen ions, the figure 6 is taken and the solution is said to have ii 
pH value of 6. 

The pH may thus be set down as the logarithm of the reciprocal of 
the hydrogen ion eoneentration—which may be expressed as: 



*The term C means eoneentration, and Hw is used to indicate 
hydrogen ions (which are positively electrically charged). 

The figures used in the pH scale rangc.^ from 0 to 14; the liigiiest 
figure indicates the lowest concentration (most litres' to contain 1 gram 
of hydrogen ions) and, eonsecpieiitly, acid solutions are indicated by 
lower values than alkaline solutions. 

I>117 is neutral—the pH of distilled water. As pH is a logarithmic 
value (based on ten) a decrease of one unit on the scale indicates an 
increase of ten times, and a decrease of two units indicates an increase of 
one hundred times the acidity. Conversely, rises in pH indicate decreases 
in' acidity to the same extent 
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No\\\ ill slUliinarising the practical application of the above, the 
X)H value a.s applied to a partieularvsoii maj" be said to be a figure in 
inverse ratio to the amount of hydrogen tvliieli is present in dissociated 
or ion forin in the soil solution, and is consequently an inverse index of 
the true acidity. It should not he confused ivith the amount of acids 
presenf in the soil as indicated by titration against an alkali, as only 
portion fO: these acids are dissociated into ions, and, consequently, they 
may be said to have much of their power not availabhe 

A< a guide to tlic interpretation of values, tlu‘ following tabic is 
given :— 
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Plate 21. 


Fro'iii The above, it will be seen that only a small portion of the 
scale is used in actual practice. 


ANIMAL MANURE ON DAIRY FARMS„ 

On the ilfiiry farm, eow clung accumulates both in the holding yards and in 
the grazing pacldoehs. Periodically, the manure about the yards is collected ...and, 
usually distributed cm eultlvation areas as a fertilizer. Cow manure eontaiiis a 
moderate amount of fertilizing materials which come originally from the pasture 
area, and, to use the manure on crops to be sent away from the farm is virtually 
‘A'ohbing the pastures to keep up the fertility of the ploughed fields.” 

Par more serious, however, is the neglect of many dairy farmers to make 
good use of the manure left in the grazing paddocks by the stock. A dropping 
allowed to lie undisturbed, in addition to losing much of its fertilizing value to 
the air, promotes in that particular spot a rank growth of grass, which "stock find 
.distasteful. If full advaxitag© is to be taken of the fertilizing value of the manure, 
the droppings must be spread more uniformily over the paddock before they become 
kard. Distribution can be carried out by means of a special pasture harrow, or by 
running an ordinary peg harrow over the area, and al>oiit which several iengths of 
barbed wire are loosely coiled. A weatherboard or similar type of timber drag is 
quite satisfactory, but its use on wet dung in dry wfeather should be avoided in 
..rder to prevent the fouling of the pasture by extensive smearing. 

—a TP. Winders. 
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Tlie Scryb Tick. 

tlie many species of ticks wliidi may attack domesriA aEimam ii: 
^ Qiieeiislaiidy the scrub or bottle tick is one of the i!io<r iiAO'on-erir. 
All unfed female tick lias yeliom mmith perm and leg^ reel ar.yi>h 
abdoiaeii. Wlien engorged tvirli blood, tic.^ ‘abdo’.noii celeii-li; 

and, at tills stage, tlie female may measure up lo limet*-oAirv-om ui 
an incli in iengtli. The male is aniforioly yeliomisli and ]}*--vee ero'vs 
more than alioiit omniiitli of an ineli in ieiigtii. 


Tile scrub tick is found among the scrulis of the e-inst 

wliere noriiiaUy it lives on baiidieools and oili-r macs■i|dad>, f: -.Irjes 
little harm among its native hosts, but should aix,* doue.-Nti'.' animal be 
attac'ked, it may develop a paralysis vrldmL is in*piauitiy fare.;, liogs., 
cats, and sheep are most susceptible, but in the ease of eritr!*; mcl 
only young animals are, as a rule, affeetecl. 

Eatlier peeiiiiariy, only die female licks eaii cause [minly-i-r nod tia- 
males aie practically harmless. Furtliermorc, the dism, >e Im-orn’i'S 
apparent only after the females have been attached fcr at least ic'ur 
days. The females are then }iea,riy mliy engorgeii, aiul the [nraltui,*. is 
thought to be caused by a poison which is secreted by the tick at al)out 
this time and injected into the animal. Should the tic'k bo diseovei-ir.i 
and reniOA’ed after feeding for only one, twOj or three days, little liariii 
will be done. Most eases oi paralysis are seen in the s]Yriiig, wliiur, 
after remaining fpiiescent during the winter, the ticks bMiUou * active 
again. 

Dogs riiniiiiig in scrub tick country may be protected if give!i evert^ 
sis or seven days, either a dusting with derris powder or a wa-!i in a 
denis infusion. This infusion is made bi’ soaking 2 oz. of duriis powder 
ill a gallon of water overnight and next morning adding siuririenT 
soap to make a good lather. MTieii being treated, the aiiiiiial should also 
be examined for ticks in places which may not be oeees^^ible to liie 
derris—such as inside the ears and between the toes. 


For animals siih'eriiig from paralysis, a Ameeine wliirdi is imniifae- 
tured by the Commonwealth Serum Laboratory, bourne, is >aid to 
give good results. The use of a 2 per cent, .soliitio?) of trypcni bine is 
also ciaiiiied to be very eifectAe. But no matter what remedy is tried, 
tile more advanced the parah^sis the more difdcult it is to cifeet an 
improvement. —Dr. F. S, S. F^iherts, 


TO SUBSCMBEBa 

Subscribers to the Toariial are asked to write their names leglWy 
OH tlieir order forms* The best way is to print your surname and full 
ehristian names in Mock letters^ so that there shall he no possihMity 
of mistake* 

When names are not written plainly it inTolyes mneh tedious 
labour and loss of yalnaMe time In checking electoral roUSf 
directories, and other references* This should he <in!te nnnecessarj* 

Some snhserihers write Their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads' often to confusion, especially when there are other 
snhscrlhers of the same snmame in the same' district* 

ETcrything possMe is done to ensure delivery of the donrnal, 
and snliserihers wonld help ns,greatly hy ohserrlng the simple rale 
snggestei# ’ and thus’ reduce the risk of error In names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 






Size of Breeding Sows. 

CIZE is an important feature in breeding pigs, yet some breeders do 
^ not give it sufficient consideration. 

One of tlie chief objectives in pig raising is to get pigs to marketable 
weights ill the shortest possible time. To obtain the desired rapid 
development and still have a finished pig with a light covering of fat, 
it is necessary to breed from iiigs which are big within their class. That 
is to say, pork type breeding stock—such as Middle Whites—should 
be big animals of their category if their progeny are to grow quickly to 
])orkto.' weights. Bacon type breeding stock—such as Large Whites— 
also should be big of their type if their progeny are to develop similarly 
to baeoner weights. The extreme bacon type of breeding stock eoiilcl, 
of course, be used to produce fast growing porkers, but such porkers, 
under normal feeding conditions, would not be sufficiently mature to 
give good carcases at porker weights. Breeding pigs should be big within 
their type. 

Size is inherited in pigs as it is in horses, and trying to grow a 
small type pig into an extreme bacon type is like trying to make a pony 
into a draught horse. 

Observations lead to the belief that size wuthin a breed is frequently 
lost through mating stock before they are sufficiently grown. 

A large breeding sow, provided she is not too fat and cliiiiisy, is 
more likely to produce a litter of large pigs and to be able to suckle 
them better than a smaller sow, under similar eonditiom. 

Records of a large number of breeding sows show that sowes ■whieli. 
are mated when between nine and twelve months old are more produeti\'e 
throughout their career tlian sows mated earlier or later. 
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Under Queensland eonditionsj it is common to see sows mated at live 
to six iiiontlis old when they are barc4y bacon weighty but this practice 
does not give the sows a eliaiiee to derelop and beeoine piodiietiv'j 
jiiotliers. 

The best reeoiiiinendatioii is to mate sows vdien they are about iiiuf' 
iTiontiis old, or when they have reached a live vreight of approxiuiatoh- 
250 ib. In cases where sows are iiiated tvlien veiy yoiiiig, either by 
ae(3ideiit or design, they niiglii be given a chance to develop liy wiib- 
iiolding tlieni from srrvice for some weeks after their fir-t litter lias 
weaned. 

-- —X. 


PASTURES FOR PIGS. 

Althougli young pigs ‘^iil not groTv rrojidly if giren only IrallvV ioodi— 
as pasture—^because of tlie limited capacity of their digestive traep, approximately 
one-tiiirci of their diet may consist of good pasture. In the case of'’dry'*’sows,, four- 
fifths of the diet may he provided as pasture. 

Pasture, being relatively cheap fodder, should be used to the gi'eatest eeononiie 
eai3a€ity in pig feeding. Kot only does grazing provide pigs ^th cheap food, 
but it provides a measure of insurance against deficiencies of minerals and vitamins 
’Aliieh are likely to occur when pigs are intensively housed and hand-fed. 

Pigs require a relatively high proportion of protein in their food, and they 
an? to cope with large amounts of fibre; it is, therefore, desirable to graze 

pigs on pasture or forage crops when they are young and siicculeut. 

Annual forage crops have the advantage of yielding large quantities of green 
feed in a short time; also, the practice of ploughing and planting pig paddocks 
twice a year is a satisfactory method of providing sanitation and control of parasites 
in the piggery. However, some permanent pasture is usually desirable in the piggery, 
but it should be stocked lightly and given frequent rests to preserve the stand and 
to prevent fouling of the paddock. 

"Wherever it can be gro’vvn, lucerne provides the best permanent pasture for 
pigs, but to prevent the |)igs from rooting and spoiling the lucerne plants their 
snouts should be either cut or ringed. When lucerne cannot be used Kikuyu grass 
is a very good substitute. Kikuyu has the advantage of being able to withstand 
severe grazing and rooting, and will quickly recover from drastic treatment by the 
pigs. It is a palatable and nutritious grass, and will thrive under a wide range of 
•climatic and soil conditions. 

——.— 0 t - —j;. Boil'llep. 


CASTRATION OF PIGS. 

'Male pigs must be castrated while they are very young, so that they may be fit 
for slaughter on attaiiinient of the correct w’cights. The age leeonimemled for the 
operation is six weeks, or two weeks before they are weaned. 

As many beginners do not know how to perform the simple operation of castra¬ 
tion, the Department of Agriculture and Stock lias made available, free of cost, a 
very useful and well illustrated pamphlet—^Castration of Pigs’’—wliieh gives 
detailed instructions in convenient form and in everyday language. 

Demonstrations may be arranged, on application, in the course of the instructors ’ 
itineraries, either at gatherings wbere facilities exist for performing the operntinii,, 
or at a slaughter-yard whe3*e young pigs are available. In the latter ease it is 
preferable toTlenioiistrate on a xng carrying more age—say, up to four montlis—aiiii 
which can be killed and dressed beforehand. Demonstrating on a dressed porker 
simplifit?s proeecliirp, and enables the instructor to explain it without the iuconveniem-e 
of handling a live pig. 

That a better knowledge of the operation of castration is essential is empliasisetl 
frequently by bacon factory officials, meat exporters, and slaughtering inspectors, wiio 
often coino 'across carcases of male pigs wltieh have been castrated i]r!rproi)erlT. 
Partial, if not total, condemnation of the hindquarters-—the result of abscess 
formation,' the formation of tumours in the scrotum, callous or inipropetly healed 
tissue, or some other abnormality—is the inevitable result. 

'Castration" should, be performed during cool dry weather and l>efore dies— 
blowflies in particular—became numerous. Absolute cleanliness in all details, proper 
equipment, healthy growing pigs, and a correct knowledge of the Job are neeessaiy 
for success in the performance of the operation. 


— S, J. Skelton, 








Trade ‘m Bobby Colyes. 

IP a substantial and lasting sueec^s in tlie development of a trade in 
^ veal is to be aeliieved, the greatest eare must be given to methods 
of feeding, and the condition in 'vdiieli calves are marketed. The trade 
has already been of immense value to the dairy farmer, for hitherto it 
has been the praeliee on many farms of limited carrying eapooity to 
kill all calves at birth. 

Some fanners, nniortiinately, have made a practice of sending 
calves to t'lie meatworks as soon as they are born, and that accounts for 
the high percentage of condemnations, of which the princdpai cause is 
iiiiiiiatiirity. Tliis loss eoiikl be avoided by keeping tlie ('alves on the 
fai'in for at least ten days. 

The milk of n newly-calved cow is fed to pigs and poultry, and 
therefore is not wasted, but it should be borne in mind that this milk 
would show a better I’eturii if fed to the new-born calf than if fed to 
pigs. The value of this milk is often not so mueh as a weight inereaser 
as a preventer of weight loss. This is true of the larger breeds. ‘With, 
the smaller breeds its value is, of course, primarily for gxwth. 

The law,provides for a di'essed weight of not less than 40 lb., and gn 
age of not less than fourteen days. 

Condemned calves are a direct loss to the fai*mer, and tin-y also 
involve, the meatworks in loss on aecOiint of wasted effort and loss of 
time. 

Mature veal is a wdiplesoine food article, while immature veal, which 
has a laxative effect on the consumer, is not allowed on the market for 
consumption. 

This loss, due to immature 'calves, can be avoided if the calf is 
fed for a' few days on its mother's milk. The calf should weigh 80' lb. 
or more before being,sent tO' the meatworks. This live weight will give 
a dressed earcase''of approximately 40 Ib, 
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PARAT0X 
BLOW FLY OIL 
A scientifically prepared dressing 
containing only finest and most 
effective ingredients. Kills larvae, 
repels fly, Leals and sootLes the 
sheep, does not harm wool and will 
not wash off in rain. CONTAINS 
NO ARSENIC. 

KREOLA SHEEP DIP 
A reliable and relatively non-poison- 
ous liquid phenolic dip containing 
20% Tar Acids recovered from 
selected Tar Distillates. Destroys 
lice, ticks and other parasites, pre¬ 
vents scab, affords protection from 
the fly and provides a healthy, lux¬ 
uriant growth of wool. 


PARATOX 
B. SHEEP DIP 

A companion product to Faratox 
Blow Fly Oil. Completely removes 
and destroys Ticks and Lice, leaving 
wool in clean and healthy condition. 
Soothing to beast and does not harm 
wool. CONTAINS NO ARSENIC. 
ACC0 ERAHDIH0 FLPIB 

A high-grade branding fluid, un¬ 
affected by rain, yet easily removed 
by scouring. Obtainable in Black, 
Green, Blue or Red. Specially pre¬ 
pared to ensure a definite brand 
without injury to the wool. No min¬ 
eral oils used other than thinners. 


If unobtainable locally write direct to tbe Mnaufadorers 



STUMPS, STONES, ETC. 

Quickly, Easily, and Cheaply Removed, with 
the aid of 

Trewheila Bros.' 

Wallaby or Monkey Jacks 

AUTOMATIC LOWERINC3 GEAR FITTED ON 

ALL DOUBLE . PURCHASE JACKS. 

Lift. Price. 

I*]' tons 70/- f.o.b. Bn‘s. ALL 

4 tons 105/- f.o.b. Bris. ' PLUS ; 

6 tom ,, ,£64.o.b, Bris. ' SALES 

8 tons £971 0/ - f.o.b.' Bris. " TAX , 

I 0 tons £ 10710/- f.o.b. BrIs. ' 

Qiifiensfand Representa^tivc: 


Trewhella " 
Hand-Power Grubber 

The most powerful and economical Hand- 
Grubber on the market. Wonderfully 
compact and efficient. Patent quick 
rigging appliances. Easily handled. 
Can be used as a WINCH by Bridge 
Builders^ Go. 

Price, Full Outfit, £36, plus Sales'Tax. 


REX ROBf'HS0Nir B2I Ann' ,Stiwef, Brisbane, 
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Acclaimed the most Qlorious 
Radio Ever Built . . . 



RADIOLA 

Outstanding performance and better 
features stand for leadership. That is 
why there are more Radiolas sold than any 
other broadcast receiver in Australia. 
Faithful, undistorted reception combined 
with meiioWj beautiful tone place RADIOLA 
on a pinnacle of achievement second to none. 

A RADIOLA in your home means perfect 
entertainment always. 

Arrange for a FREE demonstration. 

Twenty-seven models from which to choose. 
Priced from 13 Guineas. 

J. B. Chandler & Co. 

43 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 
and also at 

380 RUTHVEN STREET, TOOWOOMBA 
and 

122 FLINDERS STREET, TOWNSVILLE 














Plate 22. 

^Itola Bonnie Boy. tlie 1937 Brisbane Show Champion Ayrshire bullj 
the property of G. Norgaard. 



Plate 23. 

Paikview BiLBir Bros, Champion Ayrshire cow at the 1937 Brisbane Show: 
^ , owned by'B, M. Anderson. 
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ECONOMY !N DAIRY PRODUCTION. 

A measure of economy whieli involTes tlie dairy farmer in very little t-xtra n*ork 
is to increase production by systematic herd tcstiiig and eiilling*. and breeding only 
from the best leroducers. 

Far too many herds include cows wliose lerodr.etion falls far In'-low rjv.rragCj arid, 
the dairy 'would be run far m'ore ecoiiumically i.f tliosc eovrs noirj jVirteiiLMl ivr 
the butcher. They belong to the ‘Mjoarder'* class, and usuaby curiH’io.e more 
fodder than a heavy producer. Too many animals of tliis v-l.,:,ss impair tlie efficiency 
of the farm. * ’ 

No matter how close a watch is kept, it is almost impossilne to pit'k the Imest 
producers without systematic testing over the whole lactation periud." If tho farmer 
is prepared to do this himself well and good_, but he reepdres t'-'» liavc an aeeiirate 
knowledge of testing and the principles involved in ealciilating result,?. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock bliers a herd-teating .service which 
involves the dairyman in no monetary expenditure whatsoever. In other States 
and countries up to Os. per cow is paid for a similar service. Surely it i" impe.ssdfOe 
to believe that dairy farmers in other parts something that is valncless. 

In Queensland many dairymen have availed themselves of riie services oftercih 
and the results achieved by those wdio have tested and cuIIimI over a luimber of 
years have proved that it is well worth while. Nevertiicdess, there are very imiiiy 
more wdio could do so to their own advantage. 

To obtain this service it is only necessary to make application to thr Department, 
Sanix:de bottles in a box are sent to the farmer, and all he lias to dm is to w’eigb 
each cow’s milk and place a sample in a bottle, as directed. Then, if the factruy he 
supplies is co-operating with the Departm’eiit, he forward.? tlie ]>ox of bottles 
containing the samples to that factory. Otherwise he may send liis ?am| les direct 
to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, whicdi pays the rail frcdgiit. 

The testing is done five times at intervals of, approximately, sixty days, aud 
at the end of the period the farmer receives a. complete return showing the 
relative value of each cow under test. It must be rememljcred that tlie object 
of testing is not so much to find out the best coivs in the herd as to find out the 
w’orst and least profitable. 

Testing is only half the job, and the Department depends on the good sense 
of the farmer to see that he does not' keep feeding unprofitable e«nvs indefinitedy. 
Testing is of no value in raising the standard of production of the lierd miless the 
low producers are culled regularly. 

It is a poor farm that cannot afford to dispose of the tw’o least profitable covrs 
each year. Remember the first loss is the least. The longer the ‘ * boarders' are 
kept the more expensive they become. They eat the feed of a good milker and 
much time is wasted, frequently, in rearing their calves, which turn out no' better 
producers than the dams. 


SOME CAUSES OF STERILITY. 

In each year, with careful management, the' proportion of calves dropped should 
approach 100 per cent.; but on many dairy farms, perhaps the number of calves 
dropped ordinarily would not approximate 80 per cent: Hence, about one-fifth of 
the progeny is lost. 

Apart from disease, the most common causes of sterility are protracted periods 
of semi-starvation, and the other extreme of overfeeding. The latter cause usually 
occurs among cattle prepared for the show ring. But with show cattle, the 'trouble 
may be overcome by making the animals work'hard for their living, by turning them 
into a paddock where feed is short, and, where They have to walk long distances to 
grass and water. 

When starvation is the cause, the remedy is obvious. Failure to miake provision 
for the'hard timesy which always come .'albng, leads to loss through cows not 
breeding regularly,' involying, the: loas' of'the calf, the production of the cow, and 
often,'the cow herself. ' ' v 

'.The' provision , of "Stacks of'hay in'favonrabie seasons^'and ketpixig them in 
reserve until required may makeiall'the:",difference between profit and loss- 
'' The breeding lanimal should he 'Of 'adult age,i' neith'Cr under nor over fed^ and 
should have moderate exercise.^ ^ . 

The. common, practice of allowing''the hull'to.'run'with'the cows is not a desirablo^ 
one. With the bull kept under co&ol he is able' to serve many more cows, and 
the time of coirs coming in may be, so arranged, th.at they will calve %km fetil 
should be available, in normal seaSohSy and when 'butter fat is not at its 

lowest price. 

■ .... " ■ ' -r-lf. DImih 




Plate 26. 

Bo:n'xt Blaxchasd LXII., Champion Polled Hereford bull at the 1937 Brisbane 
Show: the propertr of Barton and Elliott Pastoral Co. 
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Plate 2S. 

Hill Staeling'S Aotitaey, Cliampioii Fiiesian bull at tlie last Brisbane Bb 
the property of "W. H. Grams. 
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VfHAT IS PASTEURISAT 

Je ':er:i: pasteurlsrAion is verv cobuiioaIy used iiow-mlajs, there 
:y y-Lo do "not kiioA’ its origin. kbcI zaeaning. Aetually i: dates back 
leB Louis Pasteur, the famous French scientist^ conducted esperi- 
i]i sriue :;ud riiidi found that lien ting for a short period 

u of 140 deg. F. uras sr.iueieur to x}i’eveut abiiormal fermentations 
is TU’oeess of heating liquids to check the 
ended to other indiistrieSj and was given 
steurj who had first emi}ioyed it. 

through its aiTdic-ation to the dairying industry. The 
“ : the milk is heated to a temperature of 

145 deg. 'F. for thirty minutes and then cooled as quickly a.s possible to 50 deg*. P. or 
lower. Uresni m the reutter xaetones is heated to ISo deg. F. for a few secoiidSj 
and tlien cooled rapidly to 40 deg. F. 

Pasteurisation rdms, firstly, at making milk and milk products safe, by 
destroying any cliseasc germs tha8 may be present; and, secondly, at iiiiprovlTjg the 
keeping qualiry of butter and cheese made from milk and cream so treared. It, 
however, has its Ihuitatious. It eannor perform miracles, such as improving* the 
grade of cream from serond to cholcf?, or eliminating strong vreed taints. Most 
dairy farmers are now awrare of this and know that the production of elioiee 
Cjuality cream depends on the care and attention given at the farm, and that the 
pasteurisation proees* is henefieial in that a butter of choice quality can be niaiiii' 
fachured tc witiistand long periods of cold storage. 

■ ^ ■ —0, St, J, Kent. 


CREAM-CAN BARROW. 

A very substantial and useful ereain-ean barrow can be made from 14'feei; 
lengths of'l'incli iron piping. The diagram with measiirenients and details should 
be sufiieient guide to its manufaeture. except that the piping slioiiid be filled with 
dry sand before heating and bending aronncl a circular post or piece of wood. The 




Plate 30. 

barrow is very light and efficient. , The front piece of wood (E) is not bolted tight, 
but^^the hooks are left loose so that the wood can Ije shifted when lifting the can in. 
A frame can be made and bolted on and the barrow used for eartinct' of 

.gxaiii.—^'Cream Can/-' in ^^The Primary Producer'^ (W. Ai'isf) " 
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Plate 32. 

Be¥(>xCOURT CoxTESKA, Cliampioa Devon cow at the last Brisbane Show; 

owned by B; A. Howell, 
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Plate 33. 

T’rEAXViLLE i:SEEASTP.LATE, Cbrulipion Sliortlioni bull at tlie last Brisbane Sliow; 
tlie of tiie TuranYiile Estate. 
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Rofofion of Crops. 

H. W. BALL, Experimentalist. 

'O OTATIOX of crops lias been recognised in ail countries as neeessarr 
ill most systems of farming, if the fertility and physical condition 
of the soil are to be maintained ar a level that will allow of satisfactory 
.yields being obtained. Apparently, each crop requires some particular 
eoiiibiiiatioii of plant foods, and by growing tlie same crop season after 
on the same soil a depletion of the main plant foods required 
by tliat crop results, thus lowering seriously the capacity of the soil to 
produce satisfactory yields of that paTticular crop. By growing a 
proper eombiiiatioii of crops in rotation, this condition is largely avoided, 
and the productivity of the soil niaintained, and even improved. 

Tlie system of rotation to practise varies naturally with the climatic 
'Conditions, the crops that can be grown profitably, and the economic 
•conditions of a eoimtry. 

Broadly, it has been accepted that a farming system should be based 
^011 the principle that most of the crops produced should be consumed 
by farm animals and ‘'marketed on the hoof.'*’ Many crop rotations 
practised in different parts of the world, therefore, include a continua¬ 
tion of crops, which are either grazed off by stock or are harvested for 
fodder, the resultant manure being spread over the land 'and ploughed 
ill for the next crop. Where such a system is practised, the bulk of 
the plant food consumed by the growing crop is thus returned to the 
land, and, in addition, the organic matter ploughed under maintains 
the soil in. sound physical condition. In the industries where stock 
raising cannot be combined profitably? it becomes iiee'essary to practise 
rotations whereby nitrogen, the growtli-produeing plant food, is 
replenished. Throughout the ivetter districts this is accomplished by 
growing nitrogen-developing crops—such as eowpea, soybean, clovers, 
and plants for ploughing under as green manure. ^ Investigations have 
shown that such green manuring lias a marked effect on the yields of 
following crops. For instance, average yields of 15 bushels ^of maize 
])er, acre where maize followed maize have been improved to 50 bushel 
■crops by the growing and ploughing under of a legume between e,rops of 
maize. 
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In distriet.^ ol liglit siimnier laiiifall, however, gr^^eii manuring lia,^ 
not piTmed so berieiieial, the drier conditions do not allow of siiffici- 
eiitiy rapid deeoiindosition make supplies of nitrogen available for 
the following crop. Tlie practice of long fallowing lias, tlierefort?, been 
developed, particiilarly in wheat growing eomitries. Wlieie the crop 
is cut airi tSrre-red. piHUghiiin is dfcn:^ as early as possible afterwaidsj 
and the land lett in a rcmg]; state to absor]> all siibseriueiit rains. Where 
die crop is stripped tiic rerimicing straw is binned before ploiigliiiig’,, 
otliorwise the body ot dvy material Turned under would not rot in time 
to allow 01 the lormation of a ^'Oiapaei seeddied. In addatioii, there 
would be a reduced .supply of nitrate nitrogen available, due to the soil 
bacteria feeing unable to decompose siieh a l)ody of dry material. 

Crop rotation lias received little attention in Qiieeitslaiid Ijeeaiise 
of the iiaTiiral fertiliry of the farroing lands, which have been under 
eiiltivation for only a comparatively short period. Cliiiiatie eomlitions 
also have favoured tlie enltiTatioii of a ytartieiilar crop witiiin a welh 
defined aiea. so that the olnioiis tendency is to specialise. Specialisation 
has, ill eonseqiieiiee, resulted in crops—such as wheat, cotton, peanuts 
and arrouuTjOt—being restricted to districts which liat'e proved suitable 
for their successful production. This practice has often led to neglect 
of alternative crops. However, in spite of the cdiniatic and ecoiiomie 
conditions favouring one crop farming, the need for a more dit'ersified 
system is already apparent on many of the soils of old eultivationSy 
irhere the tendency to specialise in one crop has resulted in decreased 
feTtiiity and impaired ph.yseial condition of tlie soil, with a eonsequent 
reduction in the yields obtained. 

The weed problem has also become acute, and in districts such as 
the Eastern Darling Dotvns. wild oats and similar tveed pests have 
seriously diminished I’eturns in recent years, disc-losing the need for a 
planned rotation wiiieh includes the growTh of crops for sheep feed, 
and row crops which necessitate inter-row cultivation. 

The system of rotation practised will naturally be limited to those 
crops wiiieh can be utilised profitably, but in districts wiiere dairying 
and sheep raising are engaged in, no difficulty should be met witli in 
planning a suitable rotation. Where wiieat is the main crop, it may 
be necessary to include it often in the rotation system, either in consecu¬ 
tive or alternate years. A four-year I'otation, taking this factor into 
consideration, is suggested hereunder", not as an ideal plan, but in order 
to permit of half the .cultivation area being cropped to wheat each 
year— 

1st year—Wheat. 

2nd year—Land summer fallow'cd and sowui to oats and vetches 
for grazing. 

3rd year—'Wheat. 

4th year—Land summer fallowed and sown to annual types of 
winter grasses and legumes, to be followed by 
wheat the next autumn. 

'This plan does not cover the growing of summer crops (fodder and 
!ia,y), as the change over from winter to summer crox>s is inconvenient. 
Besides, it is prefei'able to include such crops in a separate rotation in 
respect of the lighter rainfall lands. 

With prices for grain crops remaining more or less static, dairying 
and general live stock farming will assume greater importance, 
necessitating the cultivation of a variety of crops for effective 
leaintenanee; . 
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Ailtlioiigli a four or live-year rotation would be preferable in relation 
to soil fertility and crop yieldj it is realised that no on;"^ rotation ean 
be suitable for every farm or ew^ry locality, for soil, eliiiMitto area under 
Giiitivation, and marketing conditions must, all l>e taken into 
eonsideiatioii. 

In Queensland cotton areas, for instance, it Ims been found liialily 
desirable to grove cotton in rotation vvitli grasslancb for better yiekls 
.are obtained, the quality is generally improved, and tiie cost of ciihiva- 
tioii is_ lowered through the decreased weed growth. The quality of tiie 
grass is aiso niaintainetl at a liiglmr IcA'el thrui is the case in lr>iig 
established grassland. Detailed experimental work to dete inline the 
most ecoijoiiiic rotations for the varying soil and elimatie eonditioiis 
prevailing in Queensland is therefoisi a proiitable field for rc^seareOL 

Whatever plan of rotation is follovaml, it is most important to include 
prominently hay, silage, and fodder crops, for it is preferable to iiavs* 
too nnieli feed rather than too many live stock. 

In the chief wheat-growing areas of the Southern States of Aus¬ 
tralia, the rotation is wheat, oats for grain or ha,y, and bare fallow; 
although there is iiotv a tendency to include gi’azing crops in order to 
prevent the eventual depletion of humus in the soil, and thus necessitate 
the ploughing in of green manure crops. 

Where Milage, fodder, and hay crops for dairying only tiiv con¬ 
sidered, the position is simplified, for the coastal lands utilised for 
dairying wull usually produce satisfaetoiw crops of maize, sorgiiiim, 
millet, eowpea, lucerne, and the winter cereals in average seasons, 
(.'rops such as maize for grain, potatoes, pumpkins, and 'arrowroot— 
wiiere climatic conditions are suitable—can be included to meet inclh 
vidiial requirements, provided that sufficient attention * is given to 
tlioroiigh cultivation. In favoured districts, or wdiere irrigation is 
practised, both summer and winter crops can be grown in succession, 
but unless fertilizer is applied such a system will rapidly deplete the 
fertility of the land. By selecting suitable early-inatiiiing varieties, a 
sufficiently long interval between harvesting and tlie sowing' of the next 
eiop can be obtained to permit of adequate eiiltivaiion for succeeding 
crops. 

For iiiaxiiiium returns, the fertilizers required for each crop and 
particular soil type, must also ])e applied in addition to any rotational 
'system. Undoubtedly, the rotation of crops lediiees the fertilizer bill, 
in that it makes the fertilizer more efficient. Every farmer, therefore, 
is recommended to study this subject very earefiilly and evolve a plan 
Avhereby Ills wiiole farm is brought under a rotational scheme that will 
enable him to obtain the maximum benefit from the crops he grows. 

To summarise: The advantages of a rotational system are self- 
evident ill the larger crops obtained, greater economy in the use of 
artificial fertilizer, the addition of nitrogen to the soil by the use of 
leguminous crops, the addition of humus resulting in an improved 
physical condition of the soil, the control of weed growTh, the decreased 
injury resulting from pests and diseases, decreased effect of market 
fiiietuations becaiisj of the variety of crops raised, better distribution^ of 
labour throughout the year, and the greater numbers of stock carried 
•where diversified farming is practised. 

Ill the final analysis, the best rotation system is the one that pays 
best, but the returns can only be determined accurately over a series 
of years. 
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The Moixe Trop Crop for the Control 
©f Corn Eor Worm in Cotton. 

IV, J. 8. SLOAX^ B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Eeseareli OMecr. 

I^F the '.iiiijiy ]}laiits Helr'Et(Ml hy tlie r-orn txir v.’ovri on A'liieli to breeclj 
^ iiiaizt_^ is tlip most attraetis'e. Tlie maizt^ trap crop system attempts 
to utilise this preference for protecting cotton ei'ops against severe corn 
ear worin attack. In this system, maize is planted in regularly spaced 
blocks tiiroiigli tlie cotton field at intervals during the season. 

During the piast cotton season, a farm of 36 acres at^ Biioela was. 
planted according to this system to examine the possibilities of its 
general use. An additional feature was the treatment of the maize with 
a solution of the following formula:—1 Ih. lead arsenate, 1 gallon 
molasses and 1 gallon tvater, in an endeavour to destroy larval populations 
of the corn ear worm bred on the maize. 

The experinieiital held was so arranged that a space _tvas left for 
four rows of maize bettveen every 96 rows of cotton at the time of plant¬ 
ing. Three weeks after the cotton was planted, two rows of maize were 
sown and three weeks later the remaining two maize rows were planted. 
As each maize planting came into tassel and ear, it was treated once with 
the poisoned molasses solution. The solution tvas flipped onto the maize 
with a whitewash brush from a half kerosene tin bucket at the rate of 
about twenty gallons per acre of maize. 

The season was a mediocre one, but the yield from the protected 
field, which included approximately If; acres of maize, was fifty-six 
"bales containing 24,413,1b. of clean seed cotton. The cost of materials 
used was £1 3s. lOd. Labour was not an important factor, as only twO' 
days were required to treat the maize. 

The use of a maize trap crop which is swabbed at the silking stage 
possesses many attractive features, but at the same time it has certain 
disadvantages. 

The system is cheap and not laborious: it requires no expensive 
inaeMiiery and the time to apply the swabbing solution is easy to 
estimate. 

On the other hand, it may not be possible to plant maize reguiaiijy 
becanse of inadequate soil moisture and even if the maize does germinate,, 
sufficient rain may not be received later on to advance its growth. 

In contrast to dusting, this method aims solely at the control of the 
corn ear worm. With dusting, some degree of control of other pests, 
such as the rough boll worm and various leaf eaters, may also he obtained. 

The use of a maize trap crop for the control of corn ear worm in 
the cotton crop is not a new idea. In practice, however, attempts to- 
exploit the method in Queensland have generally been unsuccessful 
owing to the frequent failure of one or more plantings and to the hesi¬ 
tancy of the farmer to cut the maize before it matures in order to mini¬ 
mise corn ear worm infestation in the more important cotton crop. 
The use of a swabbing mixtiire may permit the harvesting of the maize 
for grain without reducing the efficiency of the trap crop for - the 
control of the corn ear worm. The stalks, however, cannot be fed tO' 
stock' owing to the risk of poisoning. The past year’s work is sufficiently 
pronusing to justify a, 'Considerable extension of the experimental work 
on trap cthps in the current season. 
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A Home—macle Hoy Press. 

IN respon^se to nnineroiis requests, tlie following notes on tlie construe 
^ tioii of a home-made liay press which appeared in a back lUimber ox 
the Journal are reprinted:— 

Ill the hay press represented in the aeeoiupan 3 diig sketch tlie rollers 
(A) and wheels (B) are made from well-seasoned round posts. Th'r 
1)ed is made of firm 5 in. by 4 in. hardwood beams set on two S in, liy 
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4 ill. i:L{rLh.vood crosspieces. The uprights start at S in. by 4 in. and at 
a lieiglit ; o' about 2 IT. are rediieed to 5 in. hj 4 in. Each upright is 
stayed hi two directions with iron stays attached to the bed. At the 
iQ'pj 5 in. liy 4 in. crosspieces hold the uprights, while above these are 
tliree rneiiii'-ers running the length of the press; the two outside pieces 
are 3 in, i'V 2 in., The centre piece 8 in. by 4 in. The latter is slotted 

at either c-iid, and carries two 0-in. pulley wheels. The winding rollers 

(A.: are set uboux lb in. above the bedj and each has a ratchet wheel 

at one --nd. Tlio rollers have ttvo squaie lioles thiTfiigli them set at 



right angles and near the centre ;■ these ai-e for the insertion of spokes 
for winding up the chains. A short distance above the rollers are 1 in. 
iron bars holding the uprights rigid and preventing the rollers from 
jumping out of their bearings. This bar also carries ratchet pawl. 
The lloatiiig top is eonipos(?d ol: three memliers. 5 in. by 4 in., held 
together with two 4 in. by 2 in, crosspieces. The outside 5 in. by 4 in. 
are attached to the crosspieces by bolts which work in slots, so that the 
width of the fioating top can be adjusted. Fiom each end of the centre 
iiieinber of the lioating top a chain passes over the pulleys and back to 
the rollers (Ah Tliis enables the top to be raised, and it can be held 
in any desired position by means of the ratchet wheels. The length of 
the bales is controlled by nailing chocks across the bed and the under 
side of the floating top. These chocks hold in position 3 in. by 2 in. 
upriglitSj which tit between the beams of the floating top, and so* do not 
interfere with its iiiovement up and down. Having adjusted the size of 
the bales, the floating top is raised, the reqttired amount, of hay put in, 
then the floating top is released iind settles on the hay. To develop the 
pre'ssiire, four chains are attached to the ends of the outside members of 
the floating top. These are now attached to the rollers by hooking on 
to inns wliieh are driven into the roller near each end. The pressure 
chains are wound round the roller in the opposite direction to the central 
lifting chain, so that on using the winding spokes the lifting chain is 
imwound as The pressure chains are wound up. It only remains to wire 
the bales and trim them. 
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Ronaldson-Tippett Rustless Steel 

CT MILKING 

PLANTS 


E PjN plants 

I ij _ Entirely unaffected by milk. 

i;1 _ Completely resistant to Caustic 

-f' ! Soda. Solid Stainiess Steel 

rig-ht through. AH tubes are 

polisbed internally-making 

them Hygienic and easy to 
y / clean. 

Quite apart from the wonderful advantages of Stainless Steel, 

it will pay you to consider the many advantages in the design 

of tKe Plant itself. 


-NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY- 


Engineermg Supply 
Coy. of Australia Ltd. 



Edward Street, 
BRISBANE 




Elasla Strap'' ShortS/ made on 
same principle as Efasta Trous- 
ere; in Khaki, Navy,' or White. 
Per pair . . . . 6/11 


FOR MEN! 

They're handy for Beach 
and holiday wear and 
on the farm, too! 

DI 261XX.—Made with two hip 
pockets and two fob pockets in front 
—smart cut, wide bottoms. 

C 6- F/s PRICES, paii^ 

.Khaki Drill . . . . 4/6, 6/6- 

Navy Drill . . . . 4/6, 6/6 

White Drill . . . . 4/6, 6/6 

Superior All Wool Silver Grey Worsted 
Shorts with two side and one hip 
pocket. 

PRICE, pair .. 11/6 

Special Heatagrip " Sfylev 
■PAIR .. .. .. 12/11 


CRIBB & FOOTE LTD. 

I P S W 1 C H—Q UEENSLAND 








It's easier, more humane and most beneficial to 
dehorn stoch when young. We recommend 
Hodges’ Calf Dehorners t< remove young horns. 
This quality instrument removes the horn at 
root, leax'ing no unsightly scar or subsequent 
groxvth of horn. 

KEYSTONE DEHORNERS FOR GROWN CATTLE 
New Design £4/25/. Old Pattern, £4/10/. 


PRICED AT 
£ 4 / 0/0 

Small size, all metal 
nickel plated, £3/5/, 
(Freight Extra). 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

428 Queen St. (opp. Customs House), BRISBANE. 


_ 






ion Me FARM] 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
and rot. Write to-day for the FREE BOOKLET— 
“Concrete: Its uses on the Farm.” You will appreciate 
its handy, interesting information. 



DARRA 


PORTLAND 

ACE 

BRAND 


CEMENT 


QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD. WORKS: DARRA. OFFICE: CREEK ST., BRISBANE 


The Champion 
Milker 

Tl Years Successsfully Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
- Still Leading 




Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

OoaWe Piiks System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation — continuous vacuum- 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

WDiCHCOMBE,CARSON ltd. „„„ 
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0. SCHINDLER, B.Sc.Agr., Emit Inspector. 

I N the Killarney district, near "Warwieli, some walnut trees are growing 
Tigorously, each bearing an annual crop of about SO Ib. of nuts. 
Some of them are growing on deep basaltic soil, while others are rooted 
in deep black alluvial soil on the banks of Spring Creek and the Con- 
damine Eiver. There is room for further plantings of w-alniits, especi¬ 
ally along the river banks, and as the trees require very little care once 
they are established, it is suggested that owners of suitable land should 
consider the advisability of planting them instead of the willows 
usually grown in such situations. 

Productivity of Walnuts. 

^111 the sound walnuts now" produced in the Killarney district from 
seedling trees of several types command a ready sale at a shilling a 
pound. ' The average yield over a number of years approximates SO lb. 
of nuts. Selected varieties eared for properly would probably yield 
much more. 

Walnuts of most varieties bear profitable crops in from six to ten. 
years, and continue bearing for many years. Trees at least thirty-seven 
year's old on the basaltic soil in the high lands near Killarney are still 
bearing profitable crops. Some trees growing near the banks of Spring 
Creek are at least twenty years old, Californian groyes forty-five yeare 
old are still among" the most profitable in the wmrld, and experience there 
indicates that widely-spaced trees, will live longer than trees planted 
closely together. 

Olimatic and Soil Eeq[inreinents. 

Low" frosty sites should be avoided, as even light frosts will destroy 
during the flow"ering period much of'the potential crop. 'This risk may 
possibly be reduced by planting iate-flow^ering varieties. Frost also 
causes considerable injury to young shoot and leaf growth. Hot, dry 
weather during the summer may cause injury to the nuts. 
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Tlie best walnut-growing areas in California liaue a long growing 
season free from frosts, low daily temperature range, a niaximiiiii 
temperature rarely above 100 degrees, and moderate winter tempera¬ 
tures and liigli iiiimidity (especially in summer). 

Tlie best walnut-growing soil is a well-drained, deep, medium liea'\y 
silt loam, containing an abundance of organic matter. Light sandy 
soils produce slow-growing, stunted, poor-yielding trees, with nuts very 
susceptible to siinburiiing. Heavy clay soils, and soils with heavy clay 
subsoils, are unsuitable. Good drainage is essential. An abundant 
supply of water throughout the year also is necessary; therefore, a 
high rainfall is required, unless the trees are growing near a watercourse. 



Plate 37. 

A Walnut grove gives generous shade and shelter on a highland farm near 

Kiilarney. 


Varieties. 

The nuts from the trees growing at Kiilarney are of twn varieties,, 
Placentia and Pranquette. Charaeteristies of the Placentia are: Fairly 
smooth, oval; not very w^ell sealed; kernel, smooth; plump, and light- 
coloured ; shell thin, but strong. The shell of these nuts separates very 
easily from the edible portion, and this should be of particular value for 
confectionery purposes. Pranquette blooms very late in the season; 
nut reasonably large, elongated and somewdiat pointed; fairly smooth; 
shell thin and well-sealed; light-coloured kernel. 

Two varieties which have been introduced into Australia recently 
are Preshford^ Gem and Wilson's Wonder. The latter bears a very 
large nut, and is^ claimed to be a very precocious and heavy croppeiv 
.Pr^hford Qem gives 10 oz. of kernel per lb. of nuts, against Wilson's 
Wonder:, 7-8 oz., and it is said to be one of the finest fla%"oiired nuts 
'iteown. 
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Plate 38. 

Walnut trees on uplands near Killamej at least thirty-seven years old. 

Nuts to be used for seed should be gathered as soon as they have 
fallen from the tree, and stratified till planting time (about the middle 
of July). If this is not done, walnut seed may be soaked in water 
for a week before planting to hasten germination. 

Planting and Oare of Young Trees. 

' For a mature orchard, trees 60 feet apart each way, planted on the 
'Square system, have given the highest production per acre, but up tO' the 
age of about fourteen years the trees need not be more than 30 feet 
apart. At this age the trees',can be thinned out, and the remaining 
trees allowed to grow” to their full size. Alternatively, the trees, can be 
|)lanted 60 feet apart in ^ the first place, and can be intercropped with 
suitable' qiiiek-maturing trees or vegetables. 


fSeedling trees may take fifteen years or more to i'icar, ami show 
considerable variations in type. Consequently, the planting of Inidded 
or grafted trees of proved satisfactory varieties only is reeomiiitnided. 

Walniit flowers are unisexual, flow^ers of 'ootli sexes ])eiiig Isorne 
on the same tree. In some eases, young trees hear female flowers years 
befoi^e the male flowers appear, and even where both kinds of liov'ers 
are present they are not alwmys ripe_,at the same time. IleiKa?, in order 
to get maximum production as early as possible, iiiterplantiiig of several 
A^arieties (including at least one Avhieb produces male flow'ers wiien 
■quite young) is necessary. 

™ Propagation. 

The Californian black walnut (Juglans hindsii) as a stock is 
more vigorous than the seedling English walnut, and is resistant to 
armillaria. root rot. Several hybrids of other species of walnuts are aho 
used; at East Mailing, these are multiplied by layering. The stock is 
groAvn for one year and grafted just below’ the surface of the ground 
in early spring, using a Avhip graft. The wmlnut can also be budded, 
using either the ordinary method or the flute-bud. 
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Tlie growing of a few trees of each of tlie three most promising 
varieties (Fresliforcl Gem, Wilson’s Wonder, and Franquette), rather 
than the use of one variety only, is advisable, as these varieties have 
not been compared under Queensland conditions. In any case, the use 
of several varieties vill probably increase the crop on account of better 
pollmation. 

Trees should be planted in well-prepared land in August or 
September. The usual care in planting and watering should be bestowed 
on the young trees. 



Plate 39. 

A grove of Waliiiit trees on a banL of a brook near Killarney, twenty years ol3. 


Pruning. 

The object of pruning is to make a sturdy vase-shaped tree. At 
the time of planting, the one-year-old is cut back to about five 

feet from the ground.- Trees thus planted will frequently start to grow 
first from the lower buds, and will send out shoots along their entire 
length.' ’When, the lower .lateral buds have made a growth of from four 
tO' six inches, it is advisable-to pinch off' the gr,owing tips, which-will 
have the effect of forcing the growth into the upper shoots which are 
to form eventually framework of the tree. For a few years after plant¬ 
ing, crossing limbsshould, be' mi out and the most vigorous shoots 
toppC'd to form m weE-Wanced tree. Afterwards, the only pruning 
necessary is the'removal of crossing and broken limbs. The fruiting 
limbs lAouM no't be headed back, as^thk will promote a rapid growth 
of water shoots,near the ends; any limbs wMclf are not wanted should 
be cut oof entirely. 'All pimaing cuts should be'.made carefully, and 
large %veuiids painted mth weatherproof paint, for walnut wood decays 
very «mly. . 
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CiiltivatioH. 

The space between the trees may be croppedj taking eare not to 
ebeck their growth. Cnltivation in a similar way to other orchard trees 
is recommended, but the mature toes producing good crops in the 
Killarney district receive no such attention. 

KEFEEBXCES. 

Bailey, L. H.: Nursery Manual. 

Bailey, L. H.: Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture. 
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Cookson, I. 0.: An Account of a Grown Eot of Englisli Walnut Trees in Tictoria. 

Proc. Eoyal Soe. of Vic. Vol. XLII., Part I. 

Pescott, E. E.: Nut Culture in Victoria. Emit World of Australasia, April, 1935. 
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Agriculture. 


APPLE LITTLE LEAF. 

The disease of apple trees known as little leaf has become fairly 
widespread in the Stanthorpe district in recent years. It causes consider¬ 
able losses both from the cessation of growth of affected leaders and their 
lowered productivity. No adequate explanation of the cause of the 
trouble has yet been made, but fortunately there is evidence that the 
disease may be controlled by the application of zinc. The benehcial 
response following the use of zinc has recently been demonstrated at 
Stanthorpe. 

The best method for the application of zinc is still in doubt, as is 
also the period for which one application will protect the tree, ana 
extensive experiments to elucidate these and other points are being 
canned out. In the meantime, a consideration of the serious eiieet on 
the trees of even one year’s delay in the application of control measures 
would warrant orehardists applying4he method which has shown ihe tx*st 
eommercial results to date. This is the application oi _a ^inc lime 
spray to the trees when in full leaf. The zinc^lime spray is made up 
by dissolving 8 lb. eommercial zinc sulphate in about lO gallons oi 
water and adding 4 lb. hydrated lime dissolved in 4 gallons of water 
while stirring. The mixture is then made up to 80 gallons ana^ is ready 
for me. 

The zinc has given, good results when used on trees which had one 
or more leaders affected with little leaf, but were otherwise, making gooci 
growth. Small leaves occur on many trees which are non-vigorous, 
owing to poverty: of soil or from other causes. ^ Some 
supe&eial resemblauee to, those affected with little ft is, oi ^ 
not' anticipated::that the zinc^lime,spray will' benefit trees other than 

'those definitely affected with the'little; .leaf disease. 
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The Fryif Market. 

JAS. H. GEEGORYj Instructor in Pruit Packing, 

I^Ei'EM.SER- lias been noticeable for tlie great fluctuations in prices. 
^ T’Ot' market for stone fruits and tomatoes lias moved up and down 
on niaiiy oceasioiis. This should show growers how it is almost 
impossible to forecast prices for these fruits in advance. The large 
cany over of old seasons apples has had a most depressing effect on 
apple prices. This will also effect the new season's crop to some extent. 

Bananas have eased in price with the usual holiday drop in 
Melbourne. The rain has continued almost to the holidays, giving 
promise of heavy crops in tlie coming season. The following wmre 
the ruling market during the last- w^eek of the month of 

December:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas—Cavendishi. 

Brisbane. —Nines and eights, 10s. to 13s. 6cl. Sevens, 6s. to 12s. 
Sixes, 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. Smalls, 4s. to 7s. 

Slfclne-ij ,—^Niiies and eights, 12s. to 16s. Sevens, 10s. to 12s. Sixes, 
Ss. to 10s. 

Melbourne. —Nines and eights, is. to 12s. Sevens, 7s, to 9s. Sixes, 
6s. to Ss. 

Adelaide. —Nines and eights, 16s. to 20s. per ease. 

Lady's Finger, 

Brisbane. —5|cl. to lOd. per dozen. 

Cavendish. 

Brisbane, —2-i-d. to 6|d. per dozen. 

Pineapples. 

Brisbane. —Smoothleaf, 5s. to 7s. per case; Is. 6d. to 5s. per dozen. 
Ripley, 6s. to Ss. per ease? Is. 6d. to 5s. per dozen. 

Sydneu. —12s. to 16s. 

llelhourne. —10s. to 14s. 

Adelaide. —15s. to- 17s. 

Grow'ers are again reminded that with less rain and more dry 
w’-eather the conditions governing the colour of the fruit are changing. 
Care must be taken in selection for long distance markets. With the 
high incidence of Soft Rot (Water Blister) cutting the fruit from the 
plant is recommended for all markets. 

Papaws. 

Brisham. —^Yarwmn, Ts. to 9s. per tropical case; Giinalda, 4s. to 
5s. per bushel; local, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

'' SydMy.—Bs. to 14s. per tropical case. ' 

MelloMrne. —^12s. to 16s. per tropical ease. 

■ Hot vteather is now being experienced in Melbourne and Sydney. 
;\p4patvs should not be sent to tliese markets showing too much colour. 
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Mangoes. 

Brishane .—3s. to 5s. per busliel; fancy varieties 'iiiglier. 

Melhownie. —Ss. to 10s. per bushel 

Only fancy A^arieties are saleable in Sydney and IMliC-'iiiiit?, 'where 
there is a keen demand for good fruit. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brishane, —9s. to 12s, New South Wales Yalencias. 

Grape Fruit. 

Byd'ney. —6s. to 10s. 

Melhaurne. —5s. to 13s. per bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brishane, —Gayndah, 12s. to 16s.; locals, 7s. to 11s. per bushel 
Sydney, —2s. to 6s. per bushel 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brishane. —^Yates, 5s. to 8s. 6d.; Graimy Smith. 5s. to 9s. old seasons; 
'William'S FaA’ourite, 3s. to 5s.; Gravenstien, 4s. to 8s.: Staiithorpe 
Cookers, 3s. to 5s. 

Sydney. —^New Season’s Cookers, 2s. to 8s. 

Old season’s apples are hatung a detrimental effect on the ne'w 
season’s fruit. This fruit in most eases should haA^e been out of cold 
storage weeks ago. 

Fears. 

Brisbane, —Stanthorpe Clapps, 4s. to 6s, per bushel ease. 

Peaches. 

Brishmie. —Is. to 2s. per half-bushel. 

A few special higher. 

Nectarines. 

Brisbane, —3s. to os. per half-bushel. 

Plums. 

Brisbane, —^Angelinas, 3s. to os,; Santa Rosa, 2s. to 4s. 

Apricots. 

Brisbam, —3s. to 4s. per half-bushel. 

Sydney. —8s. to 10s. per half-bushel, 

OTHER FRUITS. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane.^ —Local grapes—Ghouch, 2cl, per lb.; Black Hamburg,, 
2d. to 2|:d.; Cominya, 3s. to 4s. per half-bushel; Roma Muscats, 5s. to 
'7s. per half-bushel.' 
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Tomatoes. 

Brishmif.—LoeRl, ripe, 2 s. to 5s.; local, green, Is, 6 s. to 4s.; Stan- 
tiicirpe, coloured, 3s, to Ss.; otliers, 3s. to 5s. 

Passion Fruit. 

BrJsh(iri €.—First grade, 3s. to 5s.; second, 2 s. 6 d. to 4s. 

Siidneif. —2s, to Ss. per lialf-bnsliel. 

Mtlhonnie. — 65 . to 10 s. per lialf-biisliel. 

MISCELLANEOUS—VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Watermelons—Small, Is. to 4s.: large, 6 s. to 8 .s. per dozen. 
RocknielonS:—Is. to 4s. per dozen. 

Cucumbers—2s. 6 d. to 4s, per bushel. 

Pumpkins—2s. to 3s. per bag. 

Marrows— 6d. to Is. 6 d. per dozen. 

Lettuce—Is. to 2 s. 6 d. per dozen. 

Cabbages—7s. to 10s.; inferior lower. 

Beans—Is. to 2s. per bag. 

Peas —3s. to 4s. per sugar bag. 

Ciiocos — 6 d. to 9d. per dozen. 

SOUTHEEN PEUITS. 

New South Wales Cherries—5s. to 8s. per tray. 


THE CAPE GOOSEBERRY, 


Actually, tie Cape gooseberry is not a true gooseberry, being of tlie same family 
as the tomato, potato, and tobacco. This fact suggests immediately the class of 
soil it requires and would be a suitable location for its growth. 

The Cape gooseberry is best propagated from seed, 1 oz. being sufficient to 
plant an acre. Sow the seed is a carefully prepared seedbed in the same way as 
tomato seed is sown, Co?er the seed to a depth of half an inch, using a rich l-oam, 
with a fair p^^reentage of dry horse manure, if possible. Keep the bed moist, but 
shading is not necessary under normal conditions. The young seedlings grow 
rapidly, and should be ready to transii^lant in, approsiniately, eight weeks from 
sowing," Harden the plants o'ffi by reducing the watering gradu-ally prior to remoT- 
ing the plants, but give the bed a thorough soaking immediately before • lifting the 
young plants. 

Plant in a well cultivated field in -rows 4 feet by 4 feet apart. Water the plants 
■at the time of planting. If land requires feitilming, apply as a top dressing 1 part 
of sulphate of ^ammonia to 2 parts of superphosphate. A small amount of sulphate 
of pota^ applied just before the fruit appears is an advantage. 

Harvesting may commence approximately three months after transplanting. 
The Kason lasts two to two and a-half months, regulated to a large degree by the 
season of the year. A fair crop would be about 3,000 lb. of fruit per acre, although 
nmch heavier yields have been recorded from time to time. 


The market price ranges from 4d. to 7d. a lb. locally. The demand for tMs 
fruit is good, with little ehanee of a glutted market. The fruit is sold as fresh 
'fruit, or for J'am^ or preserves. 


, chief troubles affecting^ the Cape gooseberry are downy mildew (control by' 
sprayihg the BoydeaUx ^ m.ixtiixe 4-4-50); and soft, brown scale (control by 
, white oil 1 in'50). ' Annual planting is recommended, but, if pruned 

;l»c&,Ah©:plants,do fuit© well for two seasons. 



PRODUCTION RECORDING 
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The Tropics and Man 


Hof Climofes ond Reproducfion. 

]j01"GLAS ir. K. LEE, M.Sc., B.S., D.T.M., Professor of Physiology^ 

UiiiTersity of Queensland. 

Second Series: No. 6. 

question is one tliat must arouse universal interest amongst 

tixipieal dwellers, and eoiieerning wiiicli there lias been considerable 
discussion. I shall tiy tf simimarise for you here the probable balance 
of opinion upon this probleni and to indicate the way in which future 
policV should be bent in this regard- 

Balance of Opinion. 

One finds the most emphatic statements made by medical men, 
nurses, and others that maturity occurs at a definitely earlier age in the 
tropics, particularly in girls. On the other hand, nearly every careful 
investigation that has been made upon a statistical basis has failed to 
reveal any significant diiterence in this direction. The age of matnrity 
is notoriously variable, and it would appear to be very easy to note 
and remember those eases which tit in with a pieconceived idea, and to 
forget those eases wiiieh do not agree. In any case, it would not seem 
to be^ a matter of gi'eat moment to Europeans as our social system 
delimits the age of marriage. 

There is no adequate evidence so far as I am aware to show that 
fertility is reduced by residence in tropical climates, except through 
some non-eliiiiatic factor such as disease. It is true that the fertility of 
niiinerous native races is declining, but this is not, of course, attributable 
to climate, as the climate has remained unchanged while the fertility 
has declined. The exact cause of this decline is difficult to fix; in some 
way or other, it seems to be associated with the advent of European 
civilisation, though even this is not conceded by some investigators. 

Hot eiimates have never been shown to have any effect upon the 
processes of pregnpey. Inasmuch as the crippling diseases of scarlet 
fever and rheumatism are less common and less severe in the tropics, 
benefit may aeqriie, although in malarious areas other diseases take their 
place. Medicinal dosage with quinine has apparently little or no effect 
upon childbirth. 

The Mother. 

As I have stated, the mother has nothing directly to fear from hot 
climates as affecting a normal pregnancy. If there is any abnormality 
the position may be a little altered. If the fatiguing effects are increased 
by any complication, then they will be somewhat more acutely felt and' 
come on somewhat mo're readily than in temperate eiimates. Prom this 
point of view thereAnay'be a greater strain upon bodily and mental 
stamina, and greater'nursing care may be required.. :it ismatiirally the 
ease, also,' that greater attention has to be paid to ensuring bodily 
comforts and adequate' rest in hot eiimates. These are all measures 
suggested by cotninon sense, and,.for the most part, 'easily carried out. 
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I admit that they are not carried out to the extent that they siiould 
and would plead for a very iiiiieii greater consideration of tlie iiiotlier,, 
but there is no insuperable dihieiiity in tlieir way. 

Cliildbirtli in hot climates is said to be a definitely easier process 
than in temperate countries. This belief is firmly held in lhda\ui by 
both mother and doctor. Owing to the higher temperature end tin- 
natural tendency to greater relaxation, things are made a good deal 
easier. I should not be at all surprised if this were really the casep 
aitliougli I ImoAV of no adequate investigation of tire matter. There is 
the other side of the picture, of course, that cases of insiifficient muscular 
contraction (inertia) may be more common, but this is usually amenabl'." 
to treatment. 

It may be thought that the isolation from medical attention so 
frequently found in the tropics would be a drawback. Even in the 
days of real isolation, however, the materal mortality in country 
districts was well below that of the cities, as though absence of infectious 
germs more than compensated for lack of medical attention. In these 
days of high-speed transport, and particularly as a result of the 
splendid work of the Inland Mission and Bush Nursing Associa¬ 
tion, the drawbacks arising from isolation are being rapidly reduced, 
and the natural adygntages of country life being given even fiiitlier 
scope. 

As regards the period of feeding, here again there is a greater need 
for eonsideratioii of the mother. Her nutritional reserves are being 
eontiiiiioiisly called upon, and, in view of the generality increased stress 
of hot weather, more consideration must be given to iiiaintaiiiiiig these 
reserves and avoiding unnecessary demands upon her. For the nursing 
mother it is even more important to ensure a plentiful supply of fluid 
than for other tropical dwellers. Inasmuch as the likelihood of lime 
and phosphate containing foods being deficient is especially marked in 
Queensland, every care should he taken to see that these are given in 
sufficient quantities. Of these foods, milk and cheese are amongst the 
most important. 

The Infant. 

Owing to the easier birth process injuries to the infant are less 
likely to occur. The increasing medical and nursing facilities in the 
‘‘outback” are removing many of the disadvantages and dangers of 
isolation. There is no evidence that hot climates directly affect the health 
of the newly-born infant. 

The first twelve months of the baby’s life is usually regarded as a 
special period and termed “infancy,” as distinct from childhoocl which 
succeeds the first twelve months. During this period the infant is 
exposed to certain trials and dangers which are much reduced at later 
times. The death rate is usually greater in these months. 

Although there are certain definite trials, such as prickly heat, 
and dangers, suclr as gastro-enteritis (siimraer diarrhoea) occurring in 
the tropics, the infantile niortality rate for Queensland is no higher than 
that for the Commonwealth as a whole. Climate, by ^ itself, has no 
deleterious influence upon the infant death rate. A number of the trials 
that are introduced by tropical residence can be considerably lessened 
• by careful attention. Loose and 'light ^ clothing, frequent bathing, 
generous powdering, all help considerably to minimise that universal 
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bugbear to both, mothers and babies, prieMy heat. ' The careful cleaning 
and steriising of all infant food and feeding utensils and the eontinuance 
of breast feeding, as long as po^ible, are powerful weapons against 
infection. These safeguards must be combined mth, and eamiot replace^ 
an insistence iixion the liigliest domestic and personal hygiene, with its 
coEtiniied suppression of the 'Q.y menace and mosquito nuisance. 

Social and Economic Questions. 

These are Yery important and must not be omitted from any 
practical consideration of such problems as these. 

Early marriage is a feature in many isolated communities, and this 
tendency might easily be reinforced by a tropical climate. On the other 
hand, marriage is inevitably bound up with economic considerations. We 
have here several forces at work whose strengths are constantly changing. 
The whole social background is far from stable and solutions are often 
sought to-day which would have been socially suicidal even twenty years 
ago. Ill this era of flux, it is very unwise to judge or to predict what 
will be the ultimate outcome. Whatever suggestions are put forward, 
we must always try to judge them from the viewpoint of the race as a 
whole and not from the narrow interests of a small group. Even if we 
find that the good of the race conflicts with our accepted ideas of social 
coiidiiet, we must be prepared to face the problem. These are questions 
which can only be' solved slowly, altliough that must not be made an 
excuse for refusing to face them. Undue haste may be disastrous; the 
world has suffered often enough from a hot-headed severing of the 
Gordian knot. 


CATTLE FATTENING. 

There are thousands of acres of T^^U-grassed land in South-Eastern Queensland 
on which fattening of bought store cattle is practised. These cattle are nsuallv 
animals which fatten into * ^ heavies.''' Older stock can '4iandle^' roughage much 
better than yearlings, and it takes less time and trouble to get them ready for 
market; but, in general, they do not give as good a net return as '‘baby beef.’^ 

The reasons are:—* 

(1) Buying of stores is a more speculative business and the outlay greater. 

(2) Disease, drought, and other retarding influences make the money loss, 
if any, greater. 

^3) The trade does not favour '' heavies.’^ 

(4) Although the relative cost per 100 lb. is higher with the "young stuff,’’ 
more can be bought for the same money, 

(5) The young animal lays on both flesh and fat—it" fattens while it 
grows. 

(6) The trade pays more for the finished carcase. 

(7) There is olwap a market for well finished lightweights. 

There are certain requisites for turning off baby beeves the year round:— 

(1) On the part of the buyer, a sound knowledge of what "good doers’^ 
look like; 

(2) On .the property—^well-planned subdivision, improved pastures, cultivation, 
and fodder conservation, 

' Improvements 'require a considerable outlay of capital, but in all cases where 
managenteit has'been gottnd’-lhe returns have made it well worth vrMle. 

'^wayS';be remembered that the improvements are permanent, and 
that, the va,lae of the property. 
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INURING tills montli there is rather a Ml iii brood rearing aetivities, 
^ and some districts may experience a pollen shortage. When this 
occurs egg laying is curtailed and the colony rapidly dwindles in 
numbers. Experiments have recently been conducted by a Southern 
research worker for the purpose of finding pollen substitutes when 
natural pollen is not available in sufficient quantities to* meet the needs 
of the bees. As a result of this work the following substances have 
been recommended’ for trial on a eominereial scale:—(1) Cotton-seed 
meal, either alone or mixed with bran; (2) dried milk inixerl with 
sufficient bran to prevent it caking in the open, and with about one part 
of cocoa to twenty parts of the other mixture; (3) eottoii-seed meal to 
which is added one part of dried milk to ten of the meal. This Depart¬ 
ment recommends a trial of the above substitutes and wuuld like to hear 
from bee-keepers who have tried them out on a commercial scale. 

At this period high temperatures usually occur and the comfort 
of the bees should be considered. If a hot spell of w^eatlier comes on 
and the hives are exposed to the sun, new combs, especially if placed 
near the sides, will sometimes melt. A w^ell-painted hive is cooler than 
one not painted, and a shade board wmuld be useful. Temporaiy pro¬ 
tection can also be given with bags or bushes spread on top of the hives. 

If a heavy flow is on and the weather very hot, the bees will often 
^‘liang out'’ on the outside of the hive. For those using loose bottom 
boards the provision of extra ventilation may be effected by raising 
the hive slightly from the bottom hoard by means of thin w^edges at the 
enti'aiice. Should the bottom board he fixed, then the covers may be 
slightly raised to provide extra ventilation. Should the hive, how^ever, 
be full of honey another super must be provided for additional storage 
room; these measures will usually induce the bees to commence work 
again. If any extractmg is done In very hot w'eatlier the wet sticky 
combs should not be returned direct to the hive, but stacked on top. 
They will all be found cleaned up and dry by the next morning, wlieii 
they may be replaced inside the hive. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND OF 
INCUBATION OF POULTRY. 


Anliaais. 

Siiortest period. 

Average or 
usual period. 

loBgest period. 






Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Hare . .. 





315 

345 

360 

Ass 





365 

380 

391 






242 

285 

313 

Buffalo 





200 

310 

330 

Ew© 





145 

150 

160 

Ooat 





148 

155 

165 

Sow 





100 

115 

.143 

Bitcii .. 





55 

60 

63 

Cat 





*48 

50 

56 

Babbit 





25 

30 

35 

Hen 





10 

21 

23 

Ihick ,. 





28 

30 

32 

CrOOSO .. 





2T 

30 

33 

Pigeon 


• * 



18 

20 

21 
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Answers to Correspondents 


BOTANY. 

Meplies selected from the outgoing mail of the Government Botanist^ Mr. 
C. T. White, F.L£. 


" Purple Tails/'" 
t ''.E.O. (Tlicodore) — 

Your spi'eiiuej! i8> Tnrhlnhim strni} ana turn, a very eominoii native plant of the 
au'.araiitli family, AhMrantaeew. The only loeal name ve have heard given 
to it is ‘ ^ purple*tails.It is fpiite common on the plains of Central Queens¬ 
land and is generally regarded as an eKecdlent fodder. "lYe have not heard of 
it before as a weed of enltivation. 

" Live Leaf/'' 

i.T.W.V. (Willowbiirii')— 

The specimen is Brgophylliim calyeihum, the ^‘live leaf” or *'^liveforever^'’^ a 
sueciileiit |dant very widely sja-ead o\'er the subtropical regions of the w’orld. 
Its native country is not known for certain. It is naturalised in many 
]iarts of Queensland, particularly around Marburg. A characteristic of the 
]daiit is that tlie ieaveSj if laid on the ground^ form young plants in the 
angles of the creiiaticns. 

Cat's Head Burr ("Saucy Jack"). 

Inquirer (Boonali) — 

Your speeimen is Bmex mistralis, the cat's head burr^ a native of South Africa 
and sometimes known as Cape spinach. In South Australia, it is a very 
bad weed^ and is niost frequently known as Saucy Jaek.^^ It is not 
knowm to possess any poisonous or harmful properties. It has... been 
iiatiiralised in Queensland for some considerable time^ but does^ot seem 
to have spread here to the extent that it has in the Southern States. It is^ 
however, an exceedingly bad weed in some places, particularly about town¬ 
ships, and every effort should be made to destroy it as soon as it makes 
its appearance. 

Willow Primrose. Milky CotJon Bush. 

W.A.K. (Clermonf) — 

1. Jtiss.iam suffrwt'iema. the w’illow primrose. This plant has been suspected of 

causing trouble among hoi*ses once or twice in Queensland, but W’e have no 
definite information about it. As far as is known, m'ost members of the 
family are quite luirmless. 

2. Asdepias mirassawa, redhead or milky cotton bush. This plant is a native 

of the 'West Indies, but is now spread widely in most warin’ countries. It 
is eomnion in Queensland, particularly in coastal districts. It is poisonous, 
to stock, but is rarely eaten in sufficient quantities to cause trouble. 

Foam Bark. Scrub Box* 

L.T. (Jim'boomba)'—! am in receipt of several specimens from you. They have 
been determined as follows:— 

1. J'Ogem pseuAmiim, foam bark. During the time of the war, the bark of 
this tree ivas used as a substitute for quillaja bark for heading beers and 
soft drinks, but the tree is of very sparse distribution, and the supply was 
irregular. So far as we know it is not being collected at the present time* 

■', 2. Truta-M ermferta^^r scrub box or brush box. Thi'g trfee is a native of 
Queensland and New South Wales. It is planted frequently as a street 
tree.^about' 'Southern cities.. Nurserymen down there mostly stock it under 
the. name of LophmUmon au^trale. When properly pnmeefit makes a' very 

,/ : .shapely and umbrageous head. 
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FOR MEN 

Many men have the impression that a Savings Bank Account Is suitable only for women and 
children, and that it is neither convenient nor dignified enough for business men. Certainly 
those business men who have many payments to make over a considerable area need cheque 
accounts, but even those, in common with ail other men, will find the Savings Account a most 
useful and convenient aid to money accumulation. There is nothing undignified in the 
transaction of Savings Bank business, but there is interest profit to be earned on such monies 
as would otherwise lie idle. 

Throughout Australia there are Branches and Post Office Agencies of the 

<l&!iiiiiop?eaItb8avmQ8®aii!?ofHu8traIa 

(Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government.) 


As an EXECUTOR - - 

TRUSTEE . 

ADMINISTRATOR - 
ATTORNEY - AGENT 

Nominale and Appoint 

The Public Curator 
of Queensland 

HEAD OFFICE: 267-269 EDWARD 
STREET, BRISBANE 


TAXATION RETURNS AND 
LEGAL DOCUMENTS prepared 
on behalf of Clients 

HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
Services are available at 
MODERATE CHARGES 

Money available to 
Purchase or Erect Your Home 

Branches: Townsville, RockhamptOHj 
and Cairns 

Agents: Every Clerk of Petty Sessions 



S ^ F E from 

BLOWFLY 


Shelf ‘‘Defiance’^ Blowfly 
Oil definitely kills maggots, 
soothes and *heals the 
wound, it can be used with 
safety on all strikes or open 
wounds, and rain cannot 
wash it off; moreover it 
prevents restrike. 

Product of ' 

The SHELL CO. of AUSTRALIA LTO. 

(Incorporated in Great Britain) 


BLOWFLY 

^3 i L D0.9J 
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General Notes 


Staff Cfianges md Appointments, 

Messrs, F. J. Maniiell (Brisbane), A. C. P. Xiireoiivbe (Brisbane). “V;. J. White 
(Kingaroy), and E. Widdup (Mundnbbera), Assistant Graders hScbiior), Cotton 
Bectioiij have been appointed Graders^ Cotton Section. Bepartment of Agriculture 
and S’toci:. 

Messrs. L. A. Burgess (Brisbane), Analyst, and L. E. Wicliols (Too^voomba), 
Assistant to Dairy Bacteriologist, bave been appointed Dairy Teclinologist aiid 
Assistant to Dairy'Technologist, respectively. Dairy Eesearcli Laboratory, r)ei*artnient 
of Agriculture and Btoeb. " 

Mr. J. E. Malier (Ipswich) has been appointed an inspector under the Diseases 
ill Stock Act, the Slaughtering Act, and the Dairy Produce Acts, Dcpartnient of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. P. Angus (Fairj’inead, Bundaberg) has been appointed an honorary ranger 
under the Animals and Birds Acts, and Mr. J. Waters (Dimwieli) has been appointed 
an honorary ranger under both the Animals and Birds Acts and the Xative Piants 
Protection x4et. 

Constable F. L. Marsh, the officer in charge of police at Springsure, has been 
appointed also an inspector under the Brands Acts. 

Mr. E. Letters, Eochedale, has been appointed an inspector under the Diseases 
in Plants Acts, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

Messrs. C. Caswell, E. E. Hollamby, and W. J. Park, slaughtering inspectors, 
have been transferred from Ipswich to the Oxley Bacon Factory, from Toowoomba 
to Maryborough, and from the Zillmere Bacon Factory to the' Willowburn Bacon 
Factory (Toowoomba), respectively. 

The appointment of hEr. M. Moloney as Acting Insjoeetor of Stock at Meandarra 
has been cancelled, and the Officer in Charge of Police at Glenmorgan has been 
appointed Acting Inspector of Stock, Brands, and Slaughtering. 

Messrs. J. E. Canty and A. Canty, Inspectors of KStock, have been appointed also 
inspectors under the Diseases in Poultry Act. 

Constables D. Xichol (Dalveen) and A. E. Devantier (Einasleigh) have been 
appointed also inspectors under the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr, J. G. Brooks (Cairns) has been appointed an honorary ranger under the 
Animals and Birds Acts and the Xative Plants Protection Act. 

Mr. D. L. McBryde, assistant technologist, Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, has been appointed chemist in charge. Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay. 

The following transfers of officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
have been approved:— 

Mr. W. H. Bechtel, Instructor in Agriculture, from Atherton to Brisbane. 

Mr, A. Hamilton, Instructor in Agriculture, from Mareeba to Atherton. 

Mr. E. W, Baird, Field Assistant, from Mareeba to Atherton. 

Mr. K. C. Cannon, Instructor in Agriculture, from! Dimbulah to Mareeba. 

Mr, B. Dunbavand, Inspector of Stock, Slaughtering, and Dairies, from 
Ingham to Eoekhampton. 

Mr. A. H. 'Canty, Inspector of Stock, Slaughtering, and Dairies, from 
Brisbane to Ingham. 


Mr. G. ' Courtney, Medical Superintendent, Palm Island, has been appointed an 
honorary ranger under the Animals and Birds Acts and the Native Plants ProteC' 
tion Act. 

Constable E. J. Bradfield (Windorah). has been appointed also an inspector 
under the Slaughtering^ Act. 

Commercial Ca»fi, Sugar.' ' 

The regulatibn 'under 'the Eegul#ion of Sugar Cane Prices Acts dealing with' 
the determmation, of commercial cane, sugar in cane has^ been amended and revised, 
and has' reeewed "the, approval" of' ,the, Executive Counca. 
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Rural Topics 



The Corrie^aie. 

Tlie qualities of tlie Corriedale as a general utility slieep are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Queensland. The Corriedale -was founded on the Lincoln-Merino 
cross, from which was evolved this distinct breed which possesses the most valuable 
characteristics of the best tyi>e of dual purpose crossbred. That is to say that 
when the Corriedale ewe is joined with a Downs ram the breed produces a fleece 
of high quality as well as a lamb of outstanding merit. 

Ill Queenslandj a tendency to produce a sheep too fine in the fleece has been 
observed in some Corriedale studs. It should be recognised, however, that, this 
tendency, if allowed to persist, will eventually defeat the object for wiiieli the 
Corriedale was evolved. 


The Farmers' Feathered Friends—A Plea. 

At this time of the year, when birds are nesting, an earnest appeal is made to 
all to become interested actively in the preservation of wild bird life. ^ The value 
of birds in our rural economy is incalculable. It has been well said that the 
service that birds render in protecting forest trees more nearly indispensable 
to man than any other benefit they confer on him. "Were the natural enemies of 
forest insects aimihilated, every tree would be threatened with destruction, and 
man would be powerless to prevent the calamity. He might make shift to save 
some orchard or shade trees; he might find means to raise some garden crops; but 
the p>rotection of all the trees would be beyond his powers. Yet this hereiileaii' 
task ordinarily is accomplished as a matter of course by birds and other insectivorous 
creatures without trouble or expense to man. ’ ^ 

During the recent grasshopper plague, many thousands of starlings were to be 
seen feeding upon the insects, but starlings were not alone in their assault upon 
the common enemy. Every inseetivorous bird fed to satiety on the hoppers. The 
indiscriminate shooting of bush birds has, therefore, nothing to commend it from 
any point of view. 

Eortiinately, very few native birds are not protected legally, but even the 
despised crow is a friendly ally in the continuous war against insect pests. Crow's 
eat ^asshoppers and it takes a lot of hoppers to fill the craw of a crow. The crow 
also is an energetic scavenger. It eats carrion and maggots. From maggots come 
blowflies, and the loss to Australian wmolgrowers caused by blowfly infestation runs 
into millions of pounds annually. 


Improvements on the Graxing Selection* 

Improvements on newly-acquired sheep lands are important from two points of 
view. Firstly, their place in economic management, and, secondly, the necessity 
of avoiding the making of imxirovements likely to over-capitalise the property. A 
horse pa^lclock is a prime necessity, and should be sufficiently large to run working 
horses and house milking cows. 

If the lie of the land allows it, the horse paddock should be situated as near 
as x^ossible to the centre of the property. The advantage of this wfill be found 
^ when the selection is stocked. The shorter distances to ride will be a]>preeiated 
by both man and beast. The fencing should be sheep-proof, and the paddock 
cleared of unnecessary timber. Fencing the boundary is the next important job. 
Tlie nature of this fence depends on the conditions under which the land has been 
selected. It may be that rabbit netting has been specified, and a dog-proof fence 
may be necessary. In any case, the boimdary fence should'be the best of its kind. 
If an addition to the natural water supply is necessary, this should be attended to at 
' once. , In this connection, the selector would be well advised to observe the methods 
adopted in the district. Bores, wells, and surface tanks all have their advantages, 

^ according to local eircumstanees. If the country is naturally watered, the subdivsion 
' fences should be so planned, as far as practicable, that permanent water will be in 
' every paddock. Substantial yards—preferably of post and rail construetion-~are 
nfce^ssarynt the homestead. The yards may be used for both horses and cow's. A 
'Sheltered calf^ pen should be attached. Xf conditions make it necessarv, judicious 
nngbarkmg is the next job. Consideration should, however, be <riveii to the 
reservation of' tree belts for shade and, shelter. ' ' 

A and draftulg yards on a small propex-ty should be close together 

, and eonveniently .situated. The homestead, and its lay-out,■ is' important, but its 

eost should be , m feeeping with the capital value of the holding 
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Orchard Notes 






FEBRUARY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

F ebruary in coastal ^eensland is frequently a wet niontli, and, as tlie air is 
often lieavT witli moisture and Tery oppressive, plant growtli of ali kinds is 
rampant, and orchards and plantations are apt to get soniewliar out of hand. Wbere 
green cropping is not practised it is not always possible to keep weed growth in 
check by means of cultivation. At the same time, the excessive gTcwtli of weeds 
provides*” a large quantity of organic matter which, when it rots, tends to keep 
lip the supply of humus in the soil, so that, although the pTOXJeny looks imkept, 
the fruit-producing trees and plants are not suffering, and the iari<l is eventually 
benefited. ‘When the tveed growth is excessive and there is a danger of the weeds 
seeding, it is a good plan to cut down the growth with a fern hook or brush scythe 
and allow it to remain on the ground and rot, as it will thereby prevent the soil 
from WTJshing, and when the land is worked by horse power or ehippjed by hand 
it will be turned into the soil. This is alx>ut the most satisfactory way' of dealing 
with excessive weed growth, especially in banana idantations, many of wiideli are 
wmrked entirely by hand. 

The niaiii crop of smooth-leaf pineapples will he ready for eaniiiiig, and great 
care must be taken to see that the fruit is sent from the plantation, to the eaimery 
with the least' possible delay and in the best possible condition. The only way in 
which the eanners can build up a reputation for Queensland canned pineapples is for 
them to turn out notliing but a iiigii-elass article. To do this they must have good 
fruit, fresh, and in the best of condition. 

Bananas for shipment to the Southern States should on no acooimt be allowed 
to become over-ripe before the bunches are cut; at the same time, the individual 
fruit should be well-filled and not partly developed. If the fruit is over-ripe it will 
not carry well, and is apt to reach its destination in an unsaleable condition. 

Citrus orchards requii-e careful attention, as there is frequently a heavy gTOwdh 
of water shoots, especially in trees that have recently been thinned out, and these 
must be removed. Citrus trees can be planted now where the land has beW properly 
prepared, and it is also a good time to j)lant most kinds of tropical fruit trees, as 
they transplant well at this period of the year. 

A few late grapes and mangoes will ripen during the month, and, in respect tO' 
the latter, it is very important to see no fiy-infested fruit is allowed to He on 
the ground but that"it is gathered regularly and destroyed. 

Strawberries may be planted towards the end of the month, and, if early 
ripening fruit is desired, care must be taken to select the first runners from the 
parent plants, as these will fruit quicker than those formed later. The land for 
strawberries should be brought into a state of thorough tilth by being well and 
deeply worked. ’ If available, a good dressing of welhrotted farmyard manure 
should be given, as well as a complete commercial fertileer, as strawberries require 
plenty of food and pay well for extra care and attention, 

thE GRANITE BELT. SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

T he marketing of later varieties of peaches and plums and of mid-season varieties 
of apples and pears, as well as of table grapes, will fully occupy the attention 
of fruitgrowers in the Granite Belt, and the advice in these notes for the two 
previous months with regard to handling, grading, packing, and marketing is again 
emphasised, as it is very bad policy to go to all the trouble of growing fruit and 
then, when it is ready to market, not to put it up in a way that will attract buyers. 

Extra trouble taken with fruit pars every time*, Good fruit, evenly graded and 
honestly packed, will sell when ungraded and badly packed fruit is a drug on the 
market. Expenses connected with the marketing of fruit are now so high, owing 
to the increased cost of cases, freight, and selling charges, that it is folly to attempt 
to market rubbish. , ' ■ ' ' ^ 

During the early part of the’ month it will be necessary to keep a careful watch 
on the crop of late apples in order to see ■ that they are not attacked by codling moth. 
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If tliere is a slightest iiidication of danger, a further spraying will be necessary, 
as the fruit that has previously escaped injury is usually that which suffers the 
most. 

Fruit fly must also be systematically fought wherever and whenever found, and 
no infested fruit must be allowed to lie about on the ground. 

Grapes will be ready for market, and in the case of this fruit the greatest care 
in handling and packing is necessary. The fruit should never be packed wet, and, 
if possible, it is an excellent plan to let the stems wilt for a day at least before 
packing. This tends to tighten the hold of the individual berries on the stem' and 
thus prevent their falling off. 

In the western districts winemaking will be in progress. Here again care is 
necessary, as the better the condition in which the fruit can be brought to the x^ress 
the better the prospect of producing a high-class wine. 

"Where necessary and possible citrus trees should be given a good irrigation, as 
this will carry on the fruit till maturity, provided it is followed up by systematic 
cultivation so" as to retain a sufficient supply of moisture in the soil. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 

«^THE STUDY OP THE'SOIL IN THE FIELD/’ by G. E. Clarke, B.Sc., M.A. 
(Milford, Oxford University Press). 

An honest and very successful effort to elucidate those important aspects 
of pedology, which the soil worker, engrossed with his * ^ post-mortem ’ ’ examinations, 
fails only too often to regard in their true perspective. The author has not confined 
himself to merely indicating the general principles of field soil studies, but lias 
given actual working details, and in this respect Part II, is invaluable to the man 
on the job. ' One could wish that the w^ork had not been restricted to a mere 
140 pages, for the author could undoubtedly ably demonstrate many more practical 
points which would be of immense interest to the student. 

—P. E. Eurjiey, 

'^CANNING PBACTICE AND CONTROL/’ by Osman Jones and T. W. Jones 
(Chapman and Hall, London, 1937). 

The change in living habits which has been ushered in by the general adoption 
of motor transport is clearly reflected in the modified dietary of the urban dweller. 
Large joints which allowed of carry-over’^ have been replaced by the smaller, 
leaner, and tenderer cuts from young animals; a greater variety of meats, fruits, and 
vegetables are obtainable, while farinaceous foods and confections are almost without 
number. 

Apart from improvement in transport, the greatest factor responsible for this 
change is the advance in food processing technique. To meet the exacting demands 
which competition, stimulated by the newer knowledge of nutrition, has engendered 
in the dominant peoples of the" world, ^only the best is good enough. This means 
careful production of raw materials, rigid selection, scientific processing, accurate 
control, and scrupulous cleanliness. The farther a country is from its markets 
the greater the care necessary. In no field is this strict attention to detail more 
important than in that of canning. 

This has been the guiding principle in Canning Practice and Control,” by 
Osman Jones and T. W. Jones. Both authors are well known—the former as 
Chief Chemist of C, and T. Harris (Caine) Ltd- and Chairman, Advisory Panel, 
British Food Manufacturers’ Research Association; and the latter as Editor of 
^ ^ Food ’ ’ ■ and * ^ The Industrial Chemist. ” 

The book is well provided with photographs, and an excellent bibliography 
ends each chapter. The duties of the chemist and Ms relation to successful plant 
operation are clearly defined. Chapters on examination of materials and a general 
outline^of the microbiolo,gy of canning will be found most useful by all food¬ 
processing factories. A note on the value of air-conditioning with reference to 
health and effideney of employees should be of more than passing interest to 
boards' of management. 

, This book flite a very real gap in the literature on modem food-processing, 
and it should find a place 'in the manager’s office as well 'as o'n the food chemist’s 
shelf. ' ' ' 
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Farm 


Notes 



FEBRUARY. 

R EFEKE^CE was made in last month’s Xotes to the iieeessitr for early jire]:fara¬ 
tion of the soil for winter eereaisj, and to the adoption of a systeJn of tlioroiigli 
oiiltivatioii in order to retain moisture in the subsoil for the use of crops inttmcled to 
be raised during the season. The importance of the snldeet, and its bearing in 
relation to prospective crop yields, is made the excuse for tliis reiteration. 

Special attention should be given to increasing the area under liieerne (broadleaf 
Hunter Eiver) wherever this valuable crop will grow. Its pemiaiieiit nature 
warrants the preparation of a thorough tilth and seed-lx^d, and the cleansing of the* 
land, prior to sowing the seed, of all foreign gro'^ths likely to interfere with the 
establishment and progress of the crop. Late in March or early in April is a 
seasonable period to make the first sowing providing all things, are favourable to 
a good germination of seed. 

Dairymen would be well advised to practise the raising of a eontiiiidty of .fodder 
crops to "meet the natural periods of grass shortage, and to keep up supplies of 
sueeuleiit fodder to maintain their milch cows in a state of production. 

Many sum'mer and autumn growing crops can still be planted for fodder and 
ensilage purposes. February also marks an important period as far as winter fodder 
crops are concerned, as the first sowings of both skinless and cape barley may be 
made at the latter end of the month in cool districts. Quick-growing crops of the 
former description, suitable for coastal districts and localities where early frosts are 
not expected, are Sudan grass, Japanese and French millet, white panieum, liberty 
millet, and similar Muds belonging to the Setaria family. Catch crops of Japanese 
and liberty millet may also be sown early in the month in cooler parts of the State, 
but the risk of early frosts has to be taken. 

jMaize and sorghums can still be planted as fodder and ensilage crops in coastal 
districts. In both coastal and inland areas, where dependence is placed largely on 
a, bulky crop for cutting and feeding to milch cows in klay and June, attention 
should "be given to Planters’ Friend (so-called Impliee) and saeealine. 

In most agricultural districts where tw’o distinct planting seasons prevail, the 
present month is an excellent tim'e for putting in potatoes. This crop responds to 
good treatment, and best results are obtainable on soils which have been jireviously 
well prepared. The selection of good ‘^seed” and its treatment against the possible 
presence of spores of fungoid diseases is imperative. For this purpose a solution of 
1 pint of formalin (40 per cent, strength) to 15 gallons should be made up and 
heated to l‘2d degrees Fahr. The potatoes should the;Ei be immersed in the solution 
for about two and a-lialf minutes. Bags and containers of all kinds should also be 
treated, as an additional precaution. Irish Blight” has wrought havoc at times 
ill some districts, and can only be cheeked by adopting preventive measures and 
spraying the crops soon after the plants appear above the ground. Pull particulars 
on tile preparation of suitable mixtures for this purpose are obtainable on applica¬ 
tion to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane. 

Weeds of all kinds, which started into life under the recent favourable growing 
conditions, should be kept in cheek amongst growing crops; otherwise yields are 
likely to be seriously disedunted. The younger 'the weeds 'the easier they are to 
destroy. Maize and other ^‘hoed” crops, will benefit by systematic cultivation. 
Where they are advanced, and the root system well developed, the cultivation should 
be as shallow as possible conistent with the work of weed destruction. 

First sowings,may now be made of swede and other field turnips. Drilling is 
preferable to broadcasting^ so as to admit of horse-hoe cultivation between the drills, 
and the thinning out of the plants to, suitable , distances to allow for unrestricted 
development. • Turnips respond to the application of superphosphate; 2 ewt. per 
acre is & fair average quantity to use when applied direct to the drills. 

Where pig-raising is practised, land should' be well manured and put into good 
tilth in anticipation .'of sowing/ra^, swedes, mangels, field cabbage, and field peas 
during March, April,', 'and May, . 
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Our Bobies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles, hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of hahies has been planned in the hope of maintaining their health, increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK. 

IT is well sonietinies to remember that Australia is onlv a. small part 
of the world, and that Queensland is only a small part of Aiis- 
tralia. It is possible that Queenslanders may have something to learn 
from what is being said and done in other parts of the world regarding 
milk. On this question 


The League of Nations 

speaks with no uneertain voice. ^‘'The value of milk is unique. It is 
indispensable. More than any other food it contains the elements 
essential for life and growth. It has no satisfactory substitute, and is 
itself the nearest apxiroach we possess to a complete food. In our 
opinion one of the most important practical steps that can be taken 
to raise the standard of health of the growing.generation is to arrange 
for the free or cheap distribution of safe milk to children of school or 
pre-school age. The health of the child is the kernal of the nutritional 
problem. The damage done by faulty feeding in the pre-natal period, 
in childhood, and in adolescence cannot be repaired in later life.” 

Great Britain. 

In our motherland great efforts have recently been made to promote 
the consumption of milk by children. No fewer than 2,500,000 of school 
uhildren have^ been supplied with cheap milk, and another 400,000 with 
free' milk Muring the year 1936. Large quantities of milk have also 
been issued ho, expectant or nursing mothers and to children below school 
' :JSIotwithstanding all this, the British Minister of Health recently 
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issued a strongir worded memorcuidiiiii all local aiitliorities urging 
tlieiii to increase and liberalise tlieir provisiici of milk to tlie la.^t two 
classes. 

South Australia. 

Let ns BOW come nearer home. In 11^30, after the OB'^et o£ the 
financial depression, a large number of families in Adelaide were liTiiig 
on Government rations. These rations contained a liberal provision of 
milk for eliildreii and expectant or nursing mothers. For seven years 
this has eontiiiiied, and at present each mother receives 1| pints of 
fresh milk daily, each child up to six years one pint, from six to thirteen 
years half a pint. A striking improvement in the health of the cliildreii 
followed. It became indeed better than it had been before the 
depression. 

Even more striking has been the reduction in the infant mortality 
of South Australia. In all the Australian States this mortality in the 
first year of life has been considerably reduced, largely through tlit? 
work of infant welfare centres or baby eliiiies. but this reduction 
hitherto has not been iniieh in the first month of life. Babies are seldom 
brought to the clinics before they are three or four weeks old. Theme 
has been a large decrease in the number of deaths in the eleven months 
that follow the first month. The death rate during the first month is 
due to antenatal causes, whiefi are responsible in Queensland and 
Brisbane for nearly three-fourths of the mortality in the first year. 

If we compare Queensland, which has the next lowest infant 
mortality, with South Australia, we find that the eleven months 
mortality of both is nearly equal, but rather less in Qiieeiislaiid; but 
this advantage is more than counter-balanced by the much lower first 
month mortality in South Australia. Comparing Brisbane with Adelaide 
both mortalities are lower in the latter. The difference in the eleven 
months mortality is small, but that in the first month mortality is con¬ 
siderable. Of every 100 newborns nearly as many die in Brisbane 
during their first month as in Adelaide during their first year. The 
first month mortality depends almost wholly on the health of the mother. 
This again depends very much on how she is nourished, and more parti¬ 
cularly on her taking a sufficient quantity of milk daily. 

All Australians who are interested in the saving of infant life 
should very seriously consider the example set by South Australia. 


THE ROMANCE OF TREES. 

Tree pictures that live in the memory I Gan we share them with others wlio-se 
feelings are similarly stirred hy living portraits in Nature’s greatest handiwork! 
Pictures etched against a clear sky with tracery of limb and leaf and flower 
sublimely fashioned—^in colour and form and soft green foliage. 

Trees are the noblest of all^ Nature’s creative %Torks. They symbolise our own 
lives so closely; trials and tribulations resemble our own;* early training and 
fashioning are mutually so important. 

But trees are more than all 'this, m ntany of us know who have seen the 
splendid autumn foliage of Liquidambars, the'unique flowers of Tulip Trees (Hrlo- 
dendrons), the spontaneous display of the Oape^ chestnuts, the soft beauty of 
Jacarandas, and the blaxe nf. splendour that is the Foineiana feex. 

Others who h'ave warmed themselves at the flety autumn glow of scarlet which 
is the Fin. Oak or, bathed'in the beauty of the Turkey oak with its ruby red tones,, 
or been, entranced with the dazzling ^ace and 'softness of the Silver Bireh, know 
well what the changing glory of the seasons means to us^in'the language of "the' 
trees. 
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Autumn is perliaps tlie most- enehanting of all^ for then tlie deciduous trees 
are radiant in iiianr tones. They certainly go to rest with colours dying when stern 
old winter is ushered grudgingly in. 

Spires of Molten Gold. 

Then the spires of m'olten gold—the poplars—^rie with the golden asli—also in 
golden tones-—and the elms, resplendent in aneh yellow and the box elders for a 
place on the stage, Japanese maples—^inost delicate of all in foliage—are radiant in 
scarlet tones both during spring and autumn. Their summer coating is a soft 
verdant green. Even the ruby red of the ordinary pear trees are something to 
arouse adinhatioii in late autumn. 

ThesCj however, are only part-time stories of the beauty of trees, hlany other 
phases of their splendour could be told. 

See the bronzy tint of the soft Cryptom'erias during the winter and the fairy-like 
effect of siio'w along the pendulous branches of the Deodars. See the lovely 
Fawlowiiia or Blue Bell Tree—at present in full bloom at Cootamundra. It is only 
then we begin to understand the ‘ ^ Koinanee of our Trees. ’ ^ 

A few other impressions to flash across the memory-screen are:—Early spring¬ 
time foliage of elms and oaks; the silky oaks in a blaze of orange; Moreton Bay 
chestnuts robed in saffron; and weeping willows seen in relief against early winter 
sunlight. 

Eisglish Tree Pictures. 

Xow for some of the tree pictures! It was during the war years, when those 
of ns who were fortunate enough to be in England during springtime saw its real 
beauty. The whr could not stop nature’s pageant from' unfolding itself. A few 
of iis'^made the trip to Bushev Park to see the horse-chestnuts of the famous avenue 
in bloom’, A mile of them! "it w-as a sight to remain in the mind of every beauty 
lover for life. The long racemes of whitish flowers with a creamy centre, like giant 
candles held aloft, and the trees like candelabra against the hand-like foliage, their 
soft green flowers stand out in relief. Perhaps it was the massed beauty "which 
eoimted. We were spellbound. 

From' here to an avenue of copper beech trees down in Sussex was another treat. 
To see these beech trees with the rich coppery tint accentuated in bright sunlight 
was to understand what trees mean to England. The home country is noted for its 
lawns and trees. No other European nation can quite equal England in these 
respects—^leafy trees particularly. 

Perhaps pride of place can be given in our own land to the poplars of Tumut, 
the oaks and elms in Machattie Park, Bathurst, and Mount Wilson’s famous trees, 
not forgetting the glorious blue gums which grow naturally there. I would not 
like to decide between these. " 


Graceful Jacarandas. 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing Grafton's Jacaranda Avenue, otherwise 
it should have the premier place in such pictures—coloured photography has assured 
me of its glory. But to atone for that omission somewhat, there is a boyhood 
recollection of Jacaranda trees in the city of Gym pie, in Queensland. The residential 
part of the town is built on a ring of hills, in the central hollow^ of which is the 
business seetion. During late springtime a sublime picture is presented of great 
splashes of mauve, plentifully besprinkled throughout the green of the trees. These 
are the Jaearandas: trees of beauty and grace. 

I have seen many flame trees whose scarlet glory remains etched on my memory, 
but perhaps the one that is clearest is a magnificent specimen at GosfOrd. Standing 
in The police sergeant h residence, it is a beacon tb be picked out for miles around 
when in bloom. 

,: One day at-Xindfleld I was attracted by a gorgeous mass of purple, which on 

mvtestigation proved to be'Bauhmia purpurea. It was just below the post ojffice_ 

the finest specimen Tree I have seen. Its memory remains. , A lovely little row of 
these trees at Point Clare seen since confirms early impressions of bauhinias. 

There was an enehanting little ^Diquidambar tree at Faulconbr||ge in Mrs 
BoMnson^s garden, which surpassed anything I have since seen for riehn^of autumn 
foliage. It was shapely and gracefai, too. During one mellow' late.autumn free 
from winds, that tree was a dream-picture. ■ ^ 
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Aiong fhe Gilmore Valley. 

Tiieii there was that iiever-to-’be-tVirgott,e]'i Toai* whi*K I drove down Gii!y.ore 
Taller, near Tumnt. in the late autunin. All the rreek the vAlh>ws—fuisket 

and weeping—were K=^hedding their xollag*.^ an.i the danr-iiig srrriiigdA streauiefl 
tliroiigii, ligiitiiig up the stems and twigs and yelh'sv; ietiv^-s with a guitieii Ifligroi:. 
The poplars and elms and osage-orauge trees! tuo^ v-'ie-o siruovettcd wiA: uidd— 
against the light—in a mauTv blue atmosphere. 

But, perhaps, it is beeause in the tui.a] ano,lysis I am i-vhhy Ao'tr.'tlio.n tJ.at 
the memory of a slia|jely sivan'S]^ gum in Biaekhearh Park mO elAo-e>l hy i>i<v 
exotic trees. Like a grey phantom in the mpimtain mi-t its dulietU'y t.i pattera :s 
seen on smniner days when the ‘‘mist emnes up.” it has eveiything rhat clnisritutes 
tree-beauty—graceful form, satiny-grey trunk, an I pieriirt's.iv.e marking, ami is 
emblematic of our country—hard at times, but irrr>!stible In its attnietitui.' 

Those glorious gums’' in Bundaiiooii's gullies fculow it closely—hlessmates. 
Yellow Box, and False Messmates. Shapeiv, grand, auu] ’mijestie are these three 
respectively—but soft and restful to city visitors. With tliein ean be ’oracketeci 
Queensland's lemon-seented gum (Eumh/pti(s eHriodoni') tor warm clima.tes. A tree 
full of grace and a poem of beauty—and a lit coiupani.f>ii to the Silver Birvli—the 
‘^^Lady of the Woods, 

“Waratali'’ in'the Sydney Moeniny Ecrahld" 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

FOR THE AFTERNOON "SMOKO." 


Ciif«arid-comc-agaiii Cake. 

12 07. dour 
d teaspoon salt 
Ib. chopped raisins 
4 chopped candied peel 
7 oz. butter 
Grated rind 1 lemon 


ii teasj'oous baking I'owJer 
S oz. castor sugar 
11>. cleaned eurrants 
2 beaten eggs 
1 h gills milk 

Strained juice of 1 leiiioii 


Sift dour with salt and Vsaking jjowder. Bub in the butter. Add the raisins, then 
the peel and currants. IMix wcil.^' Add sugar and leincn rind, then the beaten eggs 
diluted with the milk. Beat till well mixed. Stir in lemon juice. Bake in a greased 
cake tin lined with two layers of buttered x>nper in a moderate oven for one and a-half 
hours. 

To'Vary thk CaTe .— Add, 1 tenspooii mixed spice, J teas|)ooii ground cloves or 
grated nutmeg, iiiid substitute 3 oz. chopped shelled wnhiuts for tlie currants. 

Add 2 tablespiODBs treacle, -I oz. earra-way seed, and 3 oz, chopped drie«3 apricots. 

Add 2 oz. gruiiud almonds, substitute ground rice for half the Hour, and add 
cdierrics and i'hc«]p.»ed Xiresorved ginger instead of raisins and eiirraiits. 


Slab Gingerbread. 

^ Ih. flour 
2 07. butter 
1 beaten egg 
I teaspoon baki?>g soda 
■| teaspoon 'ground ginger 

Milk 


4 oz. castor sugar 
2'oz. gohien synip 
2 C 2 . treaede 

1 teaspoon ground t'dimainon 
i teaspoon mixed spice 

to moisten. 


Grease a baklag tin. ' Heat the butter, syrup and treacle slowly in a saucepan 
until the butter is dissolved. On no account bring to the boil. Stir in the egg. Sift 
tlm flour with the soda and salt into a basin. Add the treacle mixture and 

enough milk to make a thick batter. Bcur into a buttered tin. Bake in a moderate 
over (350 deg. F.) for about thirty minutes. 

To ^ Vary tfm CaJee.—AM d lb. chopped walnuts to iiiixtiire. 

Add 2 02 . eho'pped preserved ’ginger and 2 oz. finely chopped stoned raisim. 


Add 4 ■ tablespoons orange or ginger marmalade'to batter, but lessen sugar to 
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Spice Cake» 

ib. butter 6 oz. light brown sugar 

2 beaten eggs 6 oz. flour 

ib. eliopped stoned dates 3 teaspoons baking powder 

Pin ell of salt g teaspoon ground cinnamon 

g teaspoon grated nutmeg ^ teaspoon ground cloves 

^ gill cold water tu* coffee 

Sift tlie flour, salt, baking powder, and spices into a basin. Add tlie remainder 
of ingredients. Beat hard for flve minutes. Bake in a greased loaf tin for three- 
<piartrs of an hour in a rather hot oven. Cool on a ware rack. Spread with sifted 
icing* sugar, flavoured to taste with rum or vanilla essence. 

To Vary Cal:e ,—Add 2 oz. chopped candied i^eel and 1 oz. ground almonds. 

Marble Cake. 

8 oz. flour 
Pinch of salt 
2 small beaten eggs 
i- oz. cocoa 

Brush a cake tin, 6 incdies in diameter, 'with butter. Sift the flour into a basin 
with the cocoa and salt. Eub the butter into tlie flour with your finger-tips. Stir in 
the sugar. Make a well in the centre. Mix with the beaten egg and the milk. When 
well blended, place half the mixture into another basin. Acid the eocoa and a few 
drops of vanilla essence. Place a layer of the wiiite mixture in the bottom of the 
tin. Cover with the cocoa mixture, then witli the remainder of the white mixture. 
If preferred, place alternate tablespoonfiils of the mixture into the tin from the 
beginning. Bake in a moderate over for aliout three-ciuarters of an hour. Cool on 
a "wire tray. 


5 oz. butter 
5 oz. castor sugar 
I- gill milk 


IN THE FARM GARDEN. 

The best of soil is not too good for most vegetables. Tlie situation of the farm 
garden should be open and sunny. Good drainage and deep and thorough cultivation 
also are necessary. 

In good soil, m'ost vegetables grow- easily. The ground should be deeply dug, 
at least 12 to 15 inches, and broken up well. Keep the top spit of soil on the top, 
and do not bring the subsoil to the surface in the digging. 

Leaf crops, such as lettuce and spinach (or silver beet), require generous 
preparation with animal refuse to provide humus. 

An additional sprinkling of a handfnl of sulphate of ammonia to the square 
yard .is also recommended. Keep the nitrate of soda for use when the plants are 
growing. It should be used immediately, or its value may be lost. Blood and bone 
is an excellent fertilizer to use for leaf vegetables, during preparation, especially in 
light sandy soils. 

Tomatoes do not require very rich soil. A sm’all quantity of cow manure and 
a light sprinkling of a mixture of superphosphate (two parts) and potash (one 
part), turned into the soil, about four or five inches deep, is sufficient. It is better 
to apply a further surface mulching as the flowers appear than to encourage too 
much leaf and soft growth at the early stages. Tomatoes which are overfed when 
young often drop the flowers, and are a prey to fungus diseases. 

Beans, in spite of popular ideas, do best in a good rich bed, but the animal 
manure used must not be too fresh. A further addition of the fertilizer recomhiended 
for tomatoes will help them to yield well. Lettuce do best if planted no more 
than 7 inches apart in the^ row's, and they should he watered generously. Silver 
beet in the same rich quality beds, in good sunlight, maintains a succession over 
the whole sunfmer if treated generously. 

Big n ^bed deeply for beetroot aud break it up finely. A warm sunny aspect 
is best. Give a generous ration of blood and bone where the rows are to sown, 
and Just turn it in. Sow the seed after, soaking it all night, and cover with 1 inch 
of/ fine 'Soil. .Water it well. Thin'out the. resulting seedlings carefully to 7' inches 
apart,'aUd;maintain the .watering'..and'cultivation throughout the growing period. 
.Bieet, -must 'be',' grown, 'quickly, to'' be’/ at' 'their'best. 
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A bed eaeli of parsnips and carrots is also adrisa-ble. Tliese beds be diA' 
deeply, as for beet, and a mixture of superpuospluite and potash (2 and 1) dri ‘4 in 
at tile rate of a. doable liandfiil to a square yard. Put it low. the ‘"‘C-i 

of botli rliese useful cro|)s in rows about 9 inebes apjart. ^Sow tbiekly and oove^ the 
seed with nearly an ineli of sandy or :6iiely broken soil and press* linnly. ‘^VnXdT 
well. Tliiii out parsnips if too tliick, but make the of 1he carrots o useful 

one, by utilisiip^t the cullsfor soups. The secret of juirsnip seed to 

germinate well is to liaxe it very fresh. Old seed is poor smal. No riidiua! maDiire 
iiuist be used in preparation f(»r tliese root crops, or the roots umy fork. A bed 
wliieli had been well manured for a previous crop is often most satisfaetory. 

Cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, and squash are most easily grown on slightly 
raised mounds each about 3 feet in diameter. Any nianuring tlmt is required sliould 
l>e done on the mounds only. Preparing the whole area wliieli the rdant is to cover 
is sheer waste. 

Give a generous ration of old manure, super., and potash, aiul dig it in 
well. For ciicimibers dig deeply, and make the ground rich. Sow half a dozen 
seeds on each hilij ancl i^etain only two of the pumpkin, meion, or squasls, and three 
of the eueum]3ers on each^ if all germinate. Apple ciicunil>ers are best for home use. 
dealer them well while young. 


ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 

PRODUCTION OF HERBAGE PLANT SEEDS. 

We have received from the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics: Herbage Plants 
the following series of bulletins dealing with the production and eolleetion of seeds 
of grasses and other pasture plants in various countries:— 

Bulletin No. 19—Production of Grass Seed; 

Bulletin No. 20—Insects and other Pests Injurious to the Production of Seed 
in Herbage and Forage Crops; 

Bulletin No. 21—The Influence of Climatic Conditions on Type Composition; 

Bulletin No. 22—Technique of Grass Seed Production at the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station; 

Bulletin No. 23—Production of .Legume Seed; 

Bulletin No. 24—Collection of Native Grass Seed in the Great Plains, IT.S.A, 

While the bulletins deal chiefly with temjierate-area plants^such as perennial 
ryegrassj cocksfoot, bent grasses, fescues, and red clover—which are not grown for 
seed purposes in Queensland, information of interest to local farmers is given in 
connection with seed production of lucerne and of various North American native 
grasses. 

Ill the United States of America over 80 per cent, of the total seed production 
of lucerne is in arid and semi-arid regions. The crop is grown under irrigation in 
the 5-10 inch rainfall areas^ dependence elsewliere being placed upon the seasonal 
rainfall. The method of harvesting with the ordinary mower followed by a rake 
is condemned as wasteful. A mower with a side delivery biineher or windrow 
attachment, or the self-rake reaper, is recommended. Threshing direct from the 
windrow is advisable. The lucerne huller is a very efficient machine, and the grain 
thresher with lucerne seed screens and recleaning attachments also is satisfactory. 
The Verification service of the 'United 'States Department of Agriculture and the 
Certification systems of State Crop Improvement Associations provide valuable safe¬ 
guards to the purchaser of lucerne seed. 

The work of the United States Soil Conservation S'Orvice in collecting seeds 'Of 
native gras:ses for use in connection, with the artificial reseeding of pasture lands is 
of' considerable interest to QuC'ensland pastoralists.' Seeds of grasses closely related 
hotanieally to our blue grasses and of very similar habit have &©n harvested in huge 
quantities by means of specially-built power strippers. . These atripp'er units 
consist of a rotating spike-tooth cylinder , driven by chain and sprO'Cket from the 
rear wheel of a ear chassis. Appropriate changes are m'ade in the steering apparatus 
to permit driving the ear in reverse, the hopper and cylinder units being placed on 
what would iiorinally be the' back ’'Of the car chassis.’^ ThO' power^ stripper is, 
eiaimecl to work S'atisfactorily on fairly rough country and on grasses of varying 
height, and 25 acres can be harvested in one day. Over 80,000 Ib. of seed of two 
grasses resembling O'Ur blue grasses^ were coUeeted during 193'6. The ordinary eonibine 
has been used with considerable success in collecting seed 'of other grasses resembling 
wheat in habit. 

—U.IF.If. 




Plate 40. 

A Youkg Pabmers^ Pield Day (fathering. —Members of the Bavensboume DocbI Prodoeers’ Association, with the Head 
Teacher and members of the Bayensbonme State School Project GInb assembled at the Queensland Agricultural High School 
and College^ where principles of the science and practice of agriculture and animal husbandry were interestingly demon¬ 
strated. IPJioto.: Ponald Fmdlay. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table sho^ihg the Avekaqe Hahtfall foe the Month of JJ^ovesibbe in the Ageicultueal 
Districts^ together with Total. Rainfall dubeno 1937 and 1936, for Comparison. 


Divisions and 
stations. 

Average 

Rainfall, 

Total 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and 
stations. 

Average 

Rainfall. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

2?'ov. 

Ko. of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

ITov., 

1937. 

Nov., 

1936. 

Nov. 

No, of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

Nov., 

1937. 

Nov., 

1936. 

North Ooast. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Central Highlands. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atlierton .. 

2-37 

36 

6-38 

0-37 

Clermont 

2-01 

66 

1-64 

0-16 

Cairns 

3-90 

65 

2-42 

0-94 

Gindie 

2-13 

38 

4-90 

0-53 

Cardwell ,. 

4.17 

65 

4-34 

2-50 

Springsure 

2-17 

68 

5-19 

0-10 

Cooktown 

2-52 

61 

1*27 

1-91 






Herberton 

2-58 

51 

3-81 

0-36 






Ingbam .. 

3-81 

45 

3-52 

0-99 






Innisfail . . 

6-24 

56 

13-66 

1-47 






Mossman Mill 

4-35 

24 

7-90 

4-28 

Darling Downs. 





Townsville 

1.89 

66 

1-93 

2'48 











Dalby 

2-76 

67 

7-58 

0-78 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

2*68 

41 

4-89 

1-67 






Hermitage 

2-58 

31 


1-17 

Ayr .. .. j 

1-74 

50 

4-28 

0*12 

Jimbour 

2-55 

49 

3-92 

0-7S 

Bowen ,. ., ! 

1.27 

66 

0-75 

Nil 

Miles 

2-60 

62 

4-SO 

1-36 

Charters Towers 

1*43 

55 

2-45 

0-82 

Stanthorpe 

2‘71 

64 

5-11 

1-24 

Mackay .. 

3.08 

66 

4*33 

0-38 

Toowoomba 

3-30 

65 

5-02 

1-59 

Proserpine 

2-87 

34 

4-14 

0-29 

Warwick 

2-62 

72 

3-43 

1-66 

St. Lawrence 

2-40 

66 

2-16 

1-04 






South Coast. 










Blggenden 

2*77 

38 

1-94 

0-86 

Maranoa. 





Bundaberg 

2-71 

54 

1-71 

3-34 




i 


Brisbane . . 

3-75 

86 

7-94 

1-35 

..Roma 

2-18 

63 

1 1-78 

1*5(> 

Caboolture . • 

3-51 

. 60 

10-81 

2-41 






Childers .. .. 

2-77 

42 

1*47 

1*74 




! 


Crohamhurst 

4-50 

44 

11-24 

2-60 






Esk 

3-24 

50 

3*63 

2-27 






Gayndah .. 

2-94 

66 

4-08 

0-99 






Gympie ,. 

3-24 

67 

6-34 

2-25 

State Farms, dJc. 





Kilkivan .. ,. 

2*58 

58 

3-60 

2-50 






Maryborough 

3-2.1 

66 

3-97 

2-09 

Bungeworgorai . . 

2-63 

22 

. * 

1-03 

Nambour . . 

4-02 

41 

1.3-49 

2-48 

Gatton College .. 

2*79 

38 

3-34 

3-00 

Nanango .. 

2.74 

55 

4*62 

1-81 

Kairi 

2*42 

21 

». 

• > 

Rockhampton 

2-43 

66 

3-01 

2-46 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 





Woodford 

3-26 

50 

6-26 

2-05 

periment Station 

2-80 

40 

2-35 

0*35 


A. S. BICHAEDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—NOVEMBER, 1937. 


Compiled from tblegeaphio Reports. 



Mean 


Shade Temperature. 


Rainfall. 

Districts and Stations. 

li’s; 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total. 

Wet 

Dayn. 


5 §Oi . 

IS-S 

■ 

Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 

Coastal. 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg* 

Deg. 


Deg. 


Points. 


Cooktown 

29-86 

84 

76 

89 

16,20, 
23,18 

69 

17 

127 

4 

Herberton 

^ 'rr 

84 

61 

92 

7 

51 

17 

381 

10 

Rockhampton ., ,. 

29-95 

89 

68 

99 

15 

64 

11 

301 

9 

Brisbane 

30-02 

79 

64 

101 . 

16 

58 

11 

794' 

17 

Darling Downs. 










Dalby .. 

29-99 

82 

60 

98 

15 

53 

10. 11, 
23 

758 

10 

Stanthorpe .. ' ,, 

.. 

'74 ' 

55 

92 

14 

48 

1 11 

511' 

14. 

Toowoomba 


76 

58 

96 

15 

52 

11, 26 

i 501 

^ 15 

Mid-Interior. „ , 

29-86, j 


72 

105 I 






Georgetown ' 

98 

17 

65 

12 

! 170 

4 

Longreach . i w' v..;' 

'' 29-86;, \ 1 

99 

.71 

1. . ■ 

109 I 

- 15 ' 

U 

12, 25, 
27 

22 

157 ! 

3. 

K 

Mitchell ' 

; '29*95, : 

90 

64 

105 : 

14 

54, 

59„ 

m & 

Western. - ’ 










Burketown ' ., 

29-83 ' i 

'#7 ' 

■t6 

105 

9 

71' 

27' 

187 

6 

Boulia .. 

29-82' ■' 

100 

, 72 ■ 

109 

14 

'67' ' 

4,'18' 

.36. 

2 

Thargomindah .. 

29-88 

93 

71 

110 

14 

68 ■; 

; 17, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON, 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRiSE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



January. 

February. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


1938. 

1938. 

1938. 

3938. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets, 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5'1 

6*50 

5-25 

6 47 

4*19 

5 40 

2 

5-2 

6*50 

5'26 

6-46 

5-9 

6-42 

3 

5’2 

6-50 

5*27 

6-46 

0-5 

7*37 

4 

5-3 

6-51 

5*28 

6*45 

6-59 

8-32 

5 

5-3 

6*51 

5*28 

6 44 

7*51 

9*29 

6 

5-4 

6-51 

6*28 

6*44 

8*40 

10*28 

7 

5-5 

6-51 

6-29 

6*43 

9-41 

11*28 







p.m. 

8 

5-5 

6*52 

5*30 

6-42 

10*36 

12*36 

'9 

5-6 

6*52 

5*30 

6-42 

11*33 

1*40 






p.m. 


10 

5-7 

6-52 

5*31 

6*41 

12*23 

2-30 

11 

5*8 

6-62 

5*32 

6-40 

1-30 

3-35 

12 

6-9 

6 61 

5*32 

0-39 

2-43 

4-28 

13 

5-9 

6*61 

6*33 

0-39 

3-48 

6 38 ; 

14 

6'10 

6*51 

5*34 

0*38 

4-51 

0*1 

15 

5 11 

6*51 

6*34 

0*37 

5*51 

6-42 

16 

5-12 

6*60 

5-35 

6*37 

0*41 

7*21 

17 

5-13 

6'60 

6-30 

6*36 

7-27 

7-58 

18 

5'13 

6*50 

6*30 

6*35 

8-9 

8*35 

19 

5*14 

6*50 

5*87 

0-34 

8-49 

9-14 

20 

6*16 

6-50 

I 5-88 

6*33 

9-29 

9*65 

21 

5'16 

6*49 

5-88 

0*32 

10-5 

10-30 

22 

6-17 

0*49 

! 5*89 

0*31 

10*47 

11*20 

23 

6*18 

6*49 

i 5-40 

0*30 

11*18 

a.m. 

24 

5-19 

6-49 

. 6-41 

6*29 

11-58 

12-7 

25 

'5-19 

0*48 

I 5-42 

0*28 

a.m. 

12-56 

26 

5 20 

0*48 

5-43 

6-27 

12-39 

1*,00 

27 ' 

5*21 

6*48 

' 5*44 

6*26 

1*24 

2-39 

28 

5*22 

6*48 

; 5*45 

6*25 

2*13 

3-38 

20 

6*23 

0*47 



3-4 

1 

SO 

5*24 

0-47 



3*57 


31 

5-25 

6*47 

i 


4*52 



Phases of t'lie Moon, Occuifations, Sfc. 
2nd Jan. ^ New Moon 4 58 a.xn, 

10th ,, 3) First Quarter 12 13 a.m. 

16th ,, O Moon 3 53 p.m. 

23rd „ C Last Quarter 6 9 p.m. 

Perigee, 15th January, at 12 noon 
Apogee, 27th January, at p.m. 

Mars is fast trav'cUing towards Saturn, and 
will pass the slowly moving planet on 2nd 
February, 

Mercury, in Sagittarius, will attain its 
greate.st distance west of the Sun on the 20tli 
January, rising 1 hour 47 minutes before it. 

On the 29th Jupiter will set with the Sun, 
and after some weeks become a morning star. 

Mercury rises at 4.46 a.m., 15 minutes 
before the Sun, and sets at 6.25 p.m., 25 
minutes before it on the 1st; on the 15th it 
rises at 3.31 a.m., 1 hour 40 minutes before 
the Sun, and sets at 5.11 p.m., 1 hour 40 
minutes before it. 

Venus rises at 4.25 a.m., 36 minutes before 
the Sun, and sets at 6.16 p.m., 34 minutes 
before it on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 
1.48 a.m., 23 minutes before the Sun, and seta 
at 6.34 p.m., 17 minutes before it. 

Mars rises at 9.26 a.m. and sets at 10.17 
p.m. on the Ist; on the 15th it rises at 9,20 

а. m. and .sets at 9.50 p.m. 

Jupiter rises at 6.53 a.m’, and sots at 

8.21 p.m. on the Ist, on the l^'^th it rises at 

б. 5 a.m. and sets at 7.37 p.m. \ 

Saturn rises at 11.5 a.m. and wi4:s at 11.22 
p.m. on the 1st; on the 15th it liiies at 10.13 
a.m. and sets at 10.29 p.m. \ 

At this time of the year the northern 
constellations in or near the milky \way are 
seen to groate.st advantage. WithalJ it will 
be worth more than a casual gl’iauce to 
compare the colours of the most pi^’omincnt 
among the stars. In Orion Alpha Orion’s, or 
Betelgeuse, with Beta, or Rigel; Al 0 ha, it 
will be seen, is of a deeper and richeV tone 
than any other orange-tinted star whil® Beta 
will show glints of bright-blue.—Aldebaran 
in the V-shaped group and below it Ca\peUa 
near the northern horizon, Castor and Pollux 
and Procyon in the north-east are ruddy- 
hued, orange or gleaming-white, while Sirius 
scintillates like a diamond in all colours. 


8th Feb. }) First Quarter 10 33 a.m. 

15th „ O Full Moon 3 14 a.m. 

22nd „ (f Last Quarter 2 24 p.m. 

Perigee, 12th February, at 4,0 p.m. 
Apogee, 24th February, at 11, 0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Gunnamulla, 25 minutes ; at Thai*gomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43. minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours; before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate; as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not ha 
reproduced without acknowledgment.} 
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Event and Comment 

Animal Health. 

COME of the methods of dealing with disease in stock used by the 
^ State veterinary services were discussed by the Minister for Agri¬ 
culture (Mr. Prank W. Bulcoek) in the coui^e of a recent address to 
Brisbane Eotarians. He said that at first glance the matter of animal 
health was the concern solely of sheep and cattle men, but, in reality, 
it was one which affected the prosperity of the whole State. The 
extent to which preventive veterinary practice could be applied, and its 
influence on the economy of the pastoral industry, was revealed by 
current statistics. 

Originally the Council of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch and 
State Departments had worked separately, but now practically com¬ 
plete co-operation between Commonwealth and State authorities in 
matters pertaining to animal health had been achieved. The major 
cause of economic loss in the sheep industry was the blowfly, and he 
expressed the opinion that until the agricultural research worker 
received a reward commensurate with his importance in the community 
and at least comparable with that obtained in commercial callings, there 
would be a lag in the discovery and application of remedial measures. 
Brains had to be paidi for, and results could not be obtained unless the 
right men were appointed and paid in accordance with their worth to 
the eommuiiity. Eesearch showed fifty years ago that the tick was not 
really the cause of tick fever, as had hitherto been suspected. A satis¬ 
factory means of reducing mortality in cattle from this cause had been 
found, but complete immunity had yet to* be discovered. 
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Describing the extent and availability of the veterinary services of 
his Department to the man on the land, Mr. Buleoek quoted a recent 
instance of the notification by a studmaster of the outbreak of a 
mysterious disease among his rams. From the minute details supplied, 
anthrax was suspected. A mobile veterinary unit was despatched 
immediately from the Department, and the disease was quickly diagnosed 
as blackleg. The fact that a mobile laboratory could be sent and the 
flock inoculated without delay had no doubt prevented the disease from 
spreading, thus saving serious loss to the pastoral industry. 

Similar services, the Minister added, were available to the dairy 
industry. Testing cattle for tuhereulosis was going on day after day 
throughout the dairying districts of the State. Dealing generally with 
the veterinaiy activirtes of his Department, he stressed that they involved 
not only the iiiiprovement of the conditions of animal husbandry, but 
also contributed vastly to the maintenance of public health. 


Queensland's future. ' 

CAN see a tremendous future for Queensland. You have so much. 
^ natural wealth here that with a well-directed policy you could 
make tremendous strides and increase output in all directions.’’ Dr. 
Hugh Dalton, M.P., chairman of the National Executive of the Britisli 
Labour Party, with that expression _ of opinion in the course of an 
interview prefaced a very iiiterestiiig commentary on what he had 
observed as a visitor to the State. 

Dr. Dalton said that he had had glimpses of the forestry, sugar, 
agricultural, and cattle industries during his brief stay, fuid lu^ haci 
been very impressed with what he had seen. He was astonished to 
see the great variety of crops and fruit that could ho grown i,}i, Queens¬ 
land by white labour, and he was amazed at the standard of ia^-dtli 
and prosperity here. 

was very impressed with the way your Government has taken 
hold of the situation and is planning the development of the State with 
the standard of living of the people a primary consideration,” Dr. 
Dalton stated. 

‘^You don’t want coloured laboim, but well-paid, efficient white 
labour. The labour in Queensland is very efficient, and I was struck 
with the efficiency and fine physique of the workers.” 

Deferring to the overseas marketing of our products, Dr. Dalton 
said that the Labour Party in Great Britain liked the idea of bulk 
purchasing. By bulk purchasing and planned txmde he thought there 
could be a big increase in the trade between Australia and Cu^mt 
Britain. 

“By planned trade I do not mean either free trade or protection,” 
he added. “A protective tariff is put on owing to the requirements of 
particular interests, but without being worked into a framework of 
public policy and planning in the cornmnnity interest. Planned, 
organised exchange of goods .... there is great scope for that. 

^ “I would like to see a big growth in the exports of chilled beef 
from Australia. It would be better from the point of view of develop¬ 
ing the British Commonwealth of Nations if Great Britain were to get 
more ehilied beef from Australia than from sources outside the Empire.^’ 
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Dr. Dalton is a keen believer in reafforestationj and a great sup¬ 
porter of the Forestry Commission which was set up in Great Britain 
in 1919 to acquire land and plant softwood. He was very impressed, 
he said, by his visit to the State forests at Beerwali. 

Pine trees grew mneh faster in Queensland than in other parts of 
the world, and he thought there were gi'eat possibilities for eoiniiiercial 
reafforestation in this State. He thought that there would be a good 
in,arket for all the softwoods that could be grown here, and there 
seemed to be considerable areas of land in the Beerwah district, and no 
doubt in other parts of the State, which were suitable for the planting 
of softwoods. The market for Queensland cabinet timbers was expand¬ 
ing rapidly in Great Britain, and they were being used for a great 
variety of purposes. He expressed the opinion that forestry operations 
in Queensland were being carried out in a very seientifie way. 

Empire Trade. 

lyfOEE imaginative publicity for Australian produce in London and 
^ ^ experiments in bulk trading between organisations set up in the 
two countries were suggested by Dr. Dalton in a subsequent address 
to State and Federal members of Parliament and other guests at a 
liincheon at Parliament House. 

Dr. Dalton was welcomed by the Governor (Sir Leslie Wilson) 
and the Premier (Hon. W. Forgan Smith), who paid a tribute to 
Dr. Dalton as a scholar and a distinguished member of the House of 
Commons. 

Dr. Dalton said he could be depended on as a firm advocate of the 
interests of Queensland and Australia generally in the British Parlia¬ 
ment and the United Kingdom. 

In the House of Commons in 1924 he had voted in favour of 
increasing the margins of preference on Empire products, including 
sugar, dried fruits, wines, and tobacco. Ever since he had been trying 
to get his money hack by getting an Empire tobacco he could smoke 
with enjoyment, and he had done his best with Empire wines. 

Empire wines were of a high quality, but their merits had not 
been made known to the extent warranted by their quality. 

Keferring to travel between Australia and England, he said he 
could not see why there should not be a speedier service by smaller, 
faster, simpler, and less luxurious ships. If people could get across 
ill less time on a simpler menu it would be a great improvement. Much 
of the Empire ^s future depended on whether communications could be 
made faster. That had been accomplished to some extent by air 
services, but the more democratic sea travel had not improved corres¬ 
pondingly. Not only would sea travel have to be faster, but the cost 
would have to he brought down so that it would be easier for people 
to travel. , '• 

Dr. Dalton expressed appreciation of the kindness and hospitality 
he had received ill'^Queensland. ''He.had been particularly pleased to 
renew his acqtiaintanceship'with; the Premier, who had carved an 
outstanding name for himself in'England, where he wms looked'tipoii 
as a great Queenslander, a 'great Australian, and. a great Britisher. 
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Tl)e Varieties of Guinea Grass (Pankum 
maximum) Cultivated in Queensland. 

G. T. WHITEj Government Botanist. 

I^UINEA Grass, wMcli, as its name indicates, is a native of tropical 
^ Africa, is probably tlie most extensively cultivated grass for grazing 
and cutting tlironglioiit the tropical regions of the world. It has never 
become an important fodder grass in Queensland in the same way as 
Rhodes, Paspaium, Kikuyu, and a few others, though it has always 
been known that stock are extremely fond of it. The reasons for its 
limited use have probably been the difficulty of establishing tlie grass 
from seed, and the necessity for cultivation before planting. The 
ordinary form is perhaps more suitable for cutting than grazing, and 
under grazing conditions has the reputation of tending to disappear in a 
short time. 

What w^e regard as the ordinary or common form of Guinea Grass 
has been cultivated in Queensland for many years, and ocexu*s wild 
in many places, especially in vacant allotments, and as a weed of coastal 
fruit farms, &e. During the past few years several strains of this grass 
have been introduced, and two of these are very dilferent from, those pre¬ 
viously grown here, and show, I think, a decided improvement on the 
ordinary forai, particularly the one known as Green Panic or Slender 
Guinea Grass. This form would probably lend itself to establishment 
in newly burned country in somewhat the same way as Rhodes or 
Paspalum. 

COMMON GUINEA GRASS (Panicum maximum). 

This is a tall grass, in favoured eireiimstanees attaining a heiglit 
of 9 feet. The seed heads are from 9 inches to over a foot in length, 
and much the same across. They are spi'eading with a number of slender 
branches. The spikelets seeds’’) are pale-green in colour, sometimes 
with a purplish tinge. They are borne in great ahundanee, are about 
an eighth of an inch long, and consist of a short outer rounded glume 
about one-ciuarter the length of the spikelet and two longer inner glumes 
or lemmas loosely enclosing the grain. Though seed is produced in great 
abundance, the percentage of fertility in commercial samples tested by 
this Department has been very low. 


DESCBIPTIOjST of plate 41. 

Guixea Grass (Panicum maximum). 

A.—Seed head of Guinea Grass (Panicum maximum), half natural size. 

Bl,—Base of leaf and top of leaf sheath of Common Guinea Grass 
(Panicum maxhmm), natural size. 

—Single spikelet of Common Guinea Grass (Panicum maximum) x 10. 

Cl.—Base of leaf and top of leaf sheath of Green Panic or Slender Guinea Grass 
(Pammm maximum var, ineJioglume), natural size. 

C2. —Single spikelet of Green Panic or Slender Guinea Grass (Panicum maximum 

var. irkJhoglume) x 10. 

I pf—"Base of leaf and top of leaf sheath of Purple-topped Guinea Grass 
i : maariwMW var coZoratMm), natural size. 

spikelet of Purple-topped Guinea Grass (Panicum maximum var. 
coloratum) x 10. 
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6EEEM mma or slender guinea grass (Paniciim 

maximum Tar, tricliogliime). 

According to a letter from Mr. G. E. Hubbard^ of tiie Royal Botanic 
GarcleiiSj Eiiglandj one of the leading authorities on the botany 

of the -world's grasses, this variety occurs in Africa from Tanganyika 
Territory, so-athwards to Beehuanaland, Southern Rhodesia, and Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. He further states that it differs from the ordinary 
type ill having hairy spikelets, which are sho-wn in the accoiiipaiiying 
illustration; like those of the type, they are pale-green in colour, sonui- 
times with a purplish tinge. Some botanists do not recognise this 
variety, but so far as w^e have observed in Queensland it seems very 
distinct from the type in general habit It is a very much finer grass 
than the normal form, and would probably lend itself freely to estal)- 
lishinent in fresh burns. It is mneh less canj^ and would probably better 
stand regular grazing and periodical feeding-off. The percentage of 
fertility in stored seed is said to be higher, but on this question I have 
had no personal experience. This particular variety was introduced 
by the Department of Agriculture and Stock some time ago and grown 
in experimental plots in different places in North Queensland, and at 
Lawuiton. It is suitable for growing along the whole of the coastal 
and near-coastal belt, as I have seen excellent stands of it about Brisbane, 
especially on the property of Mr. W. R, Petrie, at Petrie, North Coast 
Line. 


PURPLE-TOPPED GUINEA GRASS (Panicum maximum 
var. coloratum),"^ 

I am calling this variety coloratum, as it was introduced into 
Queensland originally under the name of Panicum eoloratum. The 
true Panicum colomiimi, however, is a very different plant. The px'esent 
variety differs from the normal form in the leaf being clothed with long 
hairs, particularly long and dense at the base of the sheath and at the 
mouth of the'Sheath and base of the leaf blade. The spikelets wRen ripe 
are of a dark purple colour. It is a very robust grass and markedly 
different in general appearance in the field from the ordinary form. This 
grass has not been cultivated as far as I know away from a few experi¬ 
mental plots, and we have no information as to its fodder value or 
behaviour under grazing and cutting as compared with the ordinary 
Guinea Grass and Green Panic. At one time it was grown in Queens¬ 
land under the name of Bed Buffel Grass, and was probably imported 
from Africa under this name, as Guinea Grass is sometimes known there 
as Buffel or Buffels Grass. This name is not to be encouraged,„ as tlxe 
name Buffel or Buffels Grass is more generally applied to . different 
group of grasses in the genus Cenchrus. They are low grasses, mostly 
1 to 2 feet high, and have become well established in parts of the 
Northern Territory and North-Western Australia. They are compara¬ 
tively rare in Queensland. They in turn are not to be confused with 
Buffalo Grass, Stemtaprhum secwndaium. 

* I cannot find that this varietal name has been pnhlished before. By the 
International Rules of Nomenclature it should be described in Latin: —Fanimm 
iMywtem Jaeq. var. mlcmtwm, var. nov. Gramen robustum ad, 3m. altum. Folia 
pUis aibis^lO'n.gis obsitaj pUis adhasem 'vagmafum et ad basin lamina/tuM longioribus 
•et dens'io-ribus, Bpieulm atropmrpuTCB, 

Qu^nslaaa: Lawnton, near Brisbane (cnltivated in experimental plot. Depart¬ 
ment of Agrrcnltare and Stock). P. B. Coleman, bfo. T. 167; March, 1932 (Ttps of 

, the v,ariety). ' ^ 
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Wild Sunflower—-A Plai)! Poisonous 
to Stocl^. 

/^OMMONLY known as wild sunflower, Verhemia enceltoides, a hard}- 
^ annual, grows in the Maranoa, Darling Downs, and Loekyer dis¬ 
tricts. At the end of dry periods it is often seen in patches of several 
hundred plants on vacant pieces of ground. It lias frequently been 
suspected of causing mortalities in both sheei3 and cattle. 

It recently came under suspicion in the Pittswortii district, where it 
"was suspected of causing the death of a number of cattle which had 
been grazing on an area wdiere the plant was growing in abundance. 
The most noticeable lesion was a definite pneumonia with marked 
oedema of the lungs. 

It would appear that the plant is not readil}- eaten by stock. It is 
woody in nature, and not palatable, and is therefore more likely to be 
consumed during periods of dry weather when other feed is scarce. 

Through the assistance of Mr. P. Eound, the Pittsw^’orth Stock 
Inspector, a quantity of material was obtained from the Mount Tyson 
district, 

Feeding and Drenching Experiments.^^ 

A. Guinea pigs and rahhits were first tested. After starving they 
v'ere given various quantities of the leaves cut up into small portions. 
They did not take this readily, though starving- The plant was then 
mixed 'with various quantities of bran, but the animals still refused to 
eat the mixture, except when large quantities of bran were used. Owing 
to this method proving unsatisfactory feeding tests with these animals 
were not continued. 

B. Sheep.—Wether No, 104, full mouth, in good condition. 

This animal was first starved for twenty-four hours, and then fed 
with small quantities of leaves cut up into little pieces. They were not 
relished, and over a period of three days only about half a pound was 
consumed. Attempts were made to induce the animal to eat the plant 
mixed with bran, but it was refused. 

A watery extract obtained grinding up 1 lb. of stalks and 
leaves, then damping overnight and extracting in a press next morning, 
"was administered after twenty-four hours’ starvation. The result was 
negative. Further amounts of extract were obtained in the same manner 
using 2 lb. of leaves and administered on each of two occasions after 
starving overnight. Again the results were negative. 

Wether No. 105.—Full mouth, good condition. 

Starved for twenty-four hours and then drenched by the stomach 
tube 'with 1,500. ml. of watery extract obtained by mincing 2 lb. of leaves 
and then standing overnight in a basin with sufficient water added just 
to cover the minced plant. The animal appeared normal during the 

* Feeding tests conducted, at Anitnal Health Station, Yeerongpilly: This work 
was carried out under the aegis of the Poison Plants Committee of the Department 
of Agriculture and Stock. Funds for this purpose have been provided by the 
Australian Wool Board. ' ' 
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da3", but died overniglit. Post-mortem showed little change in the 
intestinal tract, but there was a distinct pneumonia. The lungs were 
engorged, the blood vessels being distended except at the apical lobes., 
There wus diffuse oedema throughout, being particularly noticeable in 
the interlobular tissue. Gelatinous oedema was marked around the 
bifurcation of the trachea. Between 2 to 3 pints of blood-stained fluid 
Yv'ere present in the pleural cavity. 

Weflwr No. 107. Pull mouth, in good condition. 

This sheep was, after starving for twenty-four hours, drenched 
with a watery extract obtained from 1 lb. of leaves of old plant. 
The result "was negative. A few days later it received watery extract 
from 2 lb. of leaves from the mature plant, and nine days later a further 
vmtery extract obtained from a further 2 lb. of the young plant. The 
results were negative. 

Wether No. 106. Pull mouth, in good condition. 

After starving this sheep received the watery extract from 1 lb. of 
the young plant. The results were negative. Three weeks later it was 
again starved for twenty-four hours and drenched with the watery 
extract obtained from 2 Ih. of the young plant. The result was again 
negative. 

The conclusions, however, are that the plant is definitely toxic to 
^sheep, producing a typical type of pneumonia associated with congestion 
and oedema, which is particularly marked in the interlobular tissue. 

G. Bovines. Bovine 174. A red shorthorn steer about 2 years old^ 
in store condition. 

It was first drenched by the stomach tube without previoirs starva¬ 
tion with the watery extract obtained from 2 lb. of mature plant (about 
2 litres). The result w^as negative. Over a period of three weeks it was 
drenched after previous starvation on four occasions with the w^atery 
f;xtract obtained from 4 Ib. of the mature plant. On the first occasion 
4 lb. of the leaves "were just damped before being pressed out. On the 
second occasion the 4 lb. of seed heads and leaves were soaked overnight 
and then pressed out, and on the third occasion wPen 4 lb. of seed heads 
and leaves were again soaked overnight. Administration in each ease 
was after twenty-four hours' starving. On the last and fourth occasion 
4 lb. of seed heads and leaves were soaked overnight, and then after 
pressing out given after forty-eight hours' starvation. The results were 
negative. 

Conclusions. 

1. Verhesina encelicddes is definitely poisonous. 

2. It produces a characteristic pneumonia with marked congestion 
and oedema, which is particularly noticeable along the interlobular 
septa. 

3. Animals vary in their susceptibility to the plant. 

4. The characteristic lesion seen in the lung is identical with that 
observed in' natural eases. 
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ivith 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

Equiptnent 

Wif’lt a complete range of quaiity-built 
tractors and implements/ International 
Harvester can provide you with the 
exact equipment you need for your 
tillage operations. From the range 
of sixteen different sizes and types of 
.McCormick-Deering tractors you can 
select a tractor of the size, type, and 
power to suit your job exactly, whether 
you are working a small, medium-sized, 

>or large acreage. All McCormick- 
Deering tractors are triple powered 
for mobile or belt work , . . kerosene j 
.and Diesel-powered tractors and Trac- 
TracTors, All wheel-type tractors 
are available with steel wheels or 
with low-pressure pneumatic tyres. 
International Harvester also offers a 
•complete range of ploughs, harrows, 
scarifiers, drills, and combines—^write 
us now for catalogues or consult your 
local agent. 

(NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
PTY. LTD. 

278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 


International ''Single-Jump" Disc Culti¬ 
vating Ploughs: Made in 6, 8, 10, and 
12-furrow sizes for operation with tractors 
or horses. Breast cut and undercut 
adjustable 


Dfftls and Combines: " ideal" grain dnils, 
in disc and hoe types—" Ideal " combines 
with spring, rigid, and spring-release rigid 
tines. Can be used with tractors or horses 
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McGregors gear your 

TRACTOR TO THE SOIL ... 

Each McGregor Grip is convexesj and con¬ 
caved to prevent building up of mud between 
grips ; to afford a way of escape for trapped 
loam and mud» to remove all resistance to 
its penetration or leaving of the soil, and to 
ensure that the whole of the lug enters the 
ground. Thus the full benefits of the entire 
gripping service of each grip and the co¬ 
ordinate function of the entire set is gained. 

Mr, Smith prefers 
to use his tractor 
all the year round* 
He found that 
when his tractors 
were equipped 
!S with tyres partly 
f worn, slipping and i 

_ / I sliding were com- 

mon^ and the tractor teas laid up for severed 
days at a ti-me. There is no need to keep 
your Tractor in the shed when it is equip¬ 
ped with McGregor Grips, 

r 



Avoi'd costly experiments. Don’t 
be misled. Yon need all-tbe-year 
service from your tractor — not 
good looks. Total up tbe time your 
Tractor spends in the shed and yon 
will be dismayed. Tbe value of 
that time alone and the loss yon 
sustain would pay for McGregor 
Grips over and over again. 

Wheel slip too, is costly—it means 
loss of fuel and acreage. McGregor 
Grips are positively non-slipping, 
each lug commences to grip im¬ 
mediately it penetrates the soil and 
continues until full penetration is 
achieved. 

CRUPmC OVER THE EARTH 
ufitk^ 



WRITE FOR INTERESTING LITER¬ 
ATURE on the advantages and benefits 


^ of McGregor Tractor Wheel Grips to 
I the Manufacturers*;— I 

f McGREGOR WHEEL GRIP AND !' 
J, engineering PTY, LTD, ^ t 

*■ ^*9 «»^ji_iyure<E*r iMtei o i ' ms- • 


M^^GREGOR 

SHf cmNfmacmmcwmL’OFFfiT 

TRACTOR CRIPS 


67 Rodew^ St.,, WEST MELR., C,r.,,yic. 



Grips for McCormick-Deering 

Grips for Fordson and other 

Tractors-— 

makes of Tractors— 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

BUZACOTTS (Q'LAND) 

CO. OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

LIMITED ' , , 

278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 

443 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE , 
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Cattle Lice. 

F. H. S. ROBERTSj D.Se., Animal Health Slatioii, Yeeroiigpilly. 

^HERB are few districts in Queensland where Ike are not serious on 

cattle at some time or other, both dairy and beef cattle of all ages 
being affected. The pests are most troublesome during the winter and 
spring when the pastures are dry and the animals poor in condition. 
Heavy infestations may be present also at other times of the year, and in 
such eases are associated either with drought or general niithriftiiiess. 
Again, animals which are stabled for any considerable length of time 
may carry large numbers of lice. The conditions under which lice 
become serious are not fully kdown, but are thought to be concerned 
with the animals^ health. It is known, for instance, that the large 
numbers which are seen during dry seasons dwindle to insignificant 
proportions shortly after good rains have fallen. 

Lice feed upon the tissues of the host. Tiiej’^ cause considerable 
irritation, and to relieve this the animal scratches and rubs itself 
against any convenient object. As a result there is a marked loss of 
hair, the skin becomes scaly, and large sores and scabby areas appear* 
Cattle are unable to feed and rest to the normal extent. The final 
effect is a loss of condition, which at times can be severe. The infesta¬ 
tions are all the more serious as they usually occur during dry times,, 
when cattle find it difficult to secure sufficient nourishment for their 
owTL bodies without feeding large numbers of lice as well. Lice, by 
lowering the vitality of an animal, also render it more susceptible to- 
inclement weather and to other diseases. Thus the damage and loss, 
caused by lice are sufficiently serious to warrant careful consideration 
and the application of proper treatment. 

SPECIES OF LICE. 

Five species of lice are found on cattle. Four of these—^namely, the* 
buffalo louse (Emnaiopm'us iuherctilu^fus), the short-nosed louse 
(Hmnatopinus ewrysiermis), the long-nosed louse (Linognathus 
vituU), and the tubercle-bearing louse {Solenopotes capillalus) —are 
sucking lice. Sucking lice have a pointed head. The mouthparts are 
terminal in position, and are tubular to enable the insect to pierce the 
skin and suck uj) the blood and fiuids on which it lives. The fifth 
species is a biting louse (Baincold hovis). Biting lice have a broad,, 
squarish head. Their mouthparts are built only for biting and chewing,, 
and are placed on the under surface of the head. Biting lice live on 
the scales, scurf, and other material which is found on the skin surface. 

SncMng Lice. 

The Short-nosed Lonse,—Ot the four species of sucking lice, the- 
sfiort-nosed louse (Plate 42) is the most prevalent and most serious. It 
is a comparatively large louse, up to i of an inch in length. The head 
is about as broad as long, and the three pairs of legs are all about equal 
in size. When alive the head and thorax are ^j^ellow-brovni in colour, 
and the abdomen a greyisb-blue. The short-nosed louse has a very wide* 
distribution, and is the louse most usually found on grown cattle. 

The Buffalo Louse .—The buffalo louse, which is found iionnally on 

Jiidiaii buffalo, is knoAvn to occur on cattle only in the Gulf districts,. 
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Tte BliiO'Kt-Bosed. LoTise'^(|j!3<3^ BUfysternus) X 48 
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and it is doubtful if it is to be regarded as serious. This species is very 
similar in general appearance to the short-nosed louse, from which it 
can be distinguished only by microscopic examination. 

The Long-nosed Louse .—This species (Plate 43) is next in prevalence 
and importance to the short-nosed louse. It is usually found on young 
cattle, but is by no means uncommon on gro\m animals, especially dairy 
cattle. It has the same general colouration as the short-nosed louse, but 
is smaller and more slender in appearance. The head is long and 
narrow, being much longer th^m broad, and the forelegs are smaller 
than the middle .and hind legs. 



II. TF. Eehnsing. 

^ Plate 43, 

The Long-nosed Louse (Lmognathm vituU) X 48. 

The TuherGle-l)earing Louse —^This louse gets its common name from 
the position of the abdominal spiracles or breathing pores, which open 
on small laterally placed tubercles (Plate 44). It is the smallest of the 
sucking lice, and is only about half the size of the short-nosed louse. It 
has a short, bliintly-rounded head, and, as in the long-nosed louse, the 
forelegs are smaller than the middle and hind legs. This louse is 
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probably a comparatively xTcent introduction into Queensland, but is 
now well distributed over the southern part of the State. 

Uahiis ami Life HisioriJ .— Sucking lice feed in groups or clusters 
and are usually found on the top of the head, around the eyes, on the 
neck, l)rislvet, withers, rump, tail, inside the thighs, and on the scrotum 
or udder. The most favoured sites are those from xvhicii the anintal 
has most difficulty in dislodging them. Their habit of feeding in 
gTOii}js, and the fact that they feed by piercing the skin, make sucking 
lice more serious than biting lice. 



The Tubercle-hearing Louse (Solenopotes capillatus) X 48. 


The female louse attaches her eggs or “nits” to the hairs of the 
coat, uraally low down near the shin. The eggs of the short-nosed louse 
hatch in eleven to eighteen days. The young lice differ from their 
parent chiefly in size, and in about twelve days after hatching are mature 
and commence laying eggs. In the case of the long-nosed louse, the 
eggs hatch in ten to fourteen days, and eleven days later the liee are 
mature. Details of the life histories of the buffalo louse and the tubercle- 
bearing louse are unknown. 


Biting Lice. 

The biting louse (Plate 45) is not uncommon, but is neither as 
prevalent nor as important as either the short-nosed or long-nosed 
species. ^ It is a small louse, with a broad, blunt, reddish head and a 
yyiowish-white aMomen. The shape of the head readily distinguishes 
It fromdhe sucking bee. It may occur on cattle of all ages, and is 
commonly ®en on dairying stock. & j 
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H'Cthiis and Life History. —Biting' rK;(‘ are found jiiost eoininoiily on 
tlie top of the head, on the neck, slioiilders, withers, along the back, hips, 
and rump. As mentioned before, they are not as serious as sucking lice, 
but when sufficiently numerous may cause sores, on wiiieh the pests eon- 
ceiitrate. The eggs, ■which are glued to the hairs, hatch in about nine 
days, the young lice reaching matiirit}^ about fourteen days later. 



[I. Helmsinri. 

Plate 45. 

The Biting Louse {Bovicola hovis) X 48. 

TREATMENT AND CONTROL. 

Liee live and breed’only upon the body of the ahimal. Occasionally 
they may become detached from the host, in which case biting lice are 
said to live as long as seven days and sucking liee about four days. Eggs 
which become detached may hatch even after twenty days, and the 
young liee that emerge may live as long as three days. It is possible, 
therefore, that there is a risk of infestation from yards and stables 
which have held lousy cattle; but the chief manner by which lice spread 
is undoubtedly by contact. By treating infested animals with fluids 
which kill the lice, the infestations can be controlled and, if the treat¬ 
ment is carefully carried out, completely eradicated. 

Treatment may be applied either by washing, spraying, or dipping. 

Spraying wnd WmMng .—This method of treatment is practicable 
only when small numbers of animals are concerned, such as dairy herds 
and stud cattle. iNicotine sulphate is an excellent fluid for this purpose. 
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It is used at tlie rate of 5 eiibie centimetres (almost 2 teaspoonfiils) to 
a gallon of water. Nicotine sulphate is a very poisonous drug and the 
greatest care should le taken when hamdling it. The drug slionlcl 
contain 40 per cent, or thereabouts of nicotine, and should not be used 
in any stronger proportions than that advised. The diluted solution can 
be applied with equal effectiveness either by washing with a rag or brush 
or by means of a spray pump. Two gallons of the mixture suffice for 
average-sized animals. Large animals may require 3 gallons. 

Dipping. —It is generally recognised that the arsenic-soda dipping 
fluid used against cattle tick is not very effective against lice. There is 
reason to believe, however, that if cresylic acid is added to this dipping 
solution at the rate of 1 gallon of cresylic acid to every 400 gallons of 
dip, good results may be expected. The formula for such a dip is:— 


Arsenic 

Caustic Soda .. 
Cresylic Acid 
W^ater 


Sib. 

51b. 

1 gallon. 
400 gallons. 


The arsenic, soda, and water are prepared first, using 2 lb. of soda 
for every 8 lb. of arsenic, and the dip made up to the required quantity 
as for cattle tick. The cresylic acid is then added in the following 
manner:— For every 400 gallo'ns of the prepared dip, dissolve 3 lb. of 
c;anstie soda in 3 gallons of water and add 1 gallon of cresylic acid. 
Add the cresylic acid slowly, stirring all the while. This solution is 
then added to the dip,''which is thoroughly agitated to secure an^even 
solution of the cresylic acid. 

Should, however, the dip be already charged with arsenic and soda, 
it vdll be necessary to add only the cresylic acid solution prepared with 
caustic soda as above. The addition of cresylic acid does not affect the 
efficiency of the dip against cattle tick. 

While spraying or dipping may be depended upon to kill the lice, 
it is important to remember that these fluids have little effect upon the 
eggs; consequently, if only one treatment is given, animals remain 
clean only until lice emerge from the eggs which have not been killed 
by the dip- A second treatment is thus given after such an interval 
as will permit all eggs not killed by the first treatment to hatch, but not 
sufficiently long to allow the young lice to mature and lay further eggs. 
The interval between treatments is fourteen to sixteen days. Sometimes 
a third treatment may be necessary. If these recommendations are 
properly carried out, lice may be completely eradicated. 

The best time to dip is during the autumn or early winter, thus 
sending the cattle into the winter free from lice. The muster should 
be as complete as practicable, as any lousy animals that escape treatment 
can readily reinfest the rest of the herd. Tlie beneficial effects of 
autumn dipping may be summed up in the words of a grazier whose 
cattle had suffered very severe infestations for many years, but who in 
the autumn of this year dipped twice—that ‘^although the winter rainfall 
was well below average, the cattle wintered better than ever before.'’ 
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Bai]ana Growing in Queensiai]d. 

H. J. JFREEMANj Senior Instructor in Eruit Culture^ and Chief Inspector of the 
Banana Industry Protection Board. 

[CoiiUimecl from page 57, January, 193S.] 

HOLING AND PLANTING. 

QTEEP liillsicles being the usual location for establishing banana 
^ plantations, the important work of holing and planting is by no 
means easy. On the contrary, it involves heavy labour, such as 
digging holes in awkward situations, levering out big and obstinate 
stones, and carrying bags of plants for distribution along each new row. 
Naturally, the cleaner the ground surface after the burn, the easier this 
■work becomes. 

The planting distances adopted more or less generally throughout 
Queensland are 10 feet by 10 feet or 12 feet by 12 feet apart for the 
Cavendish variety, and 12 feet by 12 feet or 14 feet by 14 feet for Mons 
Marie. Sugar bananas are planted 14 feet by 14 feet, while Lady-s 
Fingers, because of their height and particularly vigorous growth, are 
spaced from 14 feet by 14 feet up to 18 feet by 18 feet apart. The 
aim is to get the lines of plants as straight as possible up and down 
hill, and this is accomplished by running a reasonably straight line 
across the lowest section of the cleared land and another across the 
highest portion. 

If the area of land to be planted is too great, or the steepness 
of the grade will not allow a sight to he taken from one line to tlie other, 
additional cross-lines at convenient intervals would have to be run. 
Measure o-f each line, driving a sighting stick into the ground at eveiy 
10 feet, or whatever other distance is required. The sighting sticks are 
handiest if eiit about 6 or 7 feet long, sharpened to a good point at one 
end, and with a piece of newspaper about 1 foot wide bound around the 
other end to present an easily distinguishable mark when sighting 
through. Having a supply of these ^' sighters, ’ ’ one man proceeds to 
place a stick at about every 5 chains up each row, while a second man 
sights from the lowest stick to the highest, thus keeping the line quite 
straight. To save cutting too many sticks, sight five rows at a time, 
moving the sighters over as one works across. 

Next cut a long, thin stick for each man engaged in holing-oiit. 
This is used as a measuring rod, and should be cut to measurement— 
i.e., 10 feet, 12 feet, &c., as the case may be. Starting from the lowest 
''sighter,'’ the first hole is dug. When completed sight the line, placing 
the measuring stick from the middle of hole just dug straight up the 
line. The other end of the stick denotes where the centre of the next 
hole should he, and so on. 

A mattock is the best tool for holing-out, but the blade must be 
kept strong, long, and sharp. A reinforced blade is often preferable to 
a new mattock on account of its additional strength. In any case, at 
least a 54b. mattock is needed for this work. The hole need not be made 
quite symmetrical, but should be at least 18 inches square by 15 inches 
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Plate 46. 

Newly Bijhnt-off Scsub Land Ready to Hole-out, —Note row of Lady's Pinger bananas planted as a break-wind in background, 
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'. ',', Plate, 47. 

Jhecessaey Tools foe use in Holing-out.—(1) 12-iaeh flat file. (2) Cane Knife 
for triniming plaritaL (3) Crowbar. (4) draining Spade for removing suckers 
(plants) from tbe parent stool. (5) Long Handled Shovel, (6) Mattoek, 
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Blio^,jiigjaecessary''mound on lower sidei'in'nd'^'^e of newly-opened banana bole. 
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deep. Tlie larger the hole, the greater the quantity of well-broken-np 
soil which can be filled in around the young plant, thus enabling the 
young roots to get a good start. In digging holes for bananas, the earth 
as removed ^should be drawn to the lower side, making a small mound, 
for by so doing erosion from around the yoniig plant is prevented. (See 
Plates 48 and 49.) 

Oceasionally big stones which are ditheiilt to remove are met with. 
Where stones can be taken out without undue loss of time, a crowbar 
is the best tool to use. If too large to shift without very much trouble, 
it is better to dig the hole a little above or below the stone, whichever 
is more suitable. 

Some growers use a crowbar, mattock, and shovel for holing-out, 
but as the use of a shovel has a tendency to make the hole similar to a 
post-hole, with straight sides and a smooth, hard bottom, the method 
is not recommended. By using a mattock only, the sides of the hole 
are made somewhat sloping and irregular, and the bottom of the 
hole is broken and covered to a varying extent with well-broken soil. 

The plants are usually carried in corn-sacks from the parent planta¬ 
tion, and finally deposited wdthin or adjacent to the new area. The 
bags should be opened, plants tipped out, and a final inspection made of 
the material before planting- Any diseased, weak, or faulty plants 
should be destroyed. Then, again using a corn-sack, pack in the plants 
for distribution throughout the field. Sometimes a temporarily-erected 
overhead wire can be used to assist in this work, wdiile, better still, an 
improvised pack-saddle and a quiet horse may be brought into service. 
To make such a saddle, take two corn-sacks, cut them open lengthwise, 
lap two separate ends over 6 or 7 inches, and sew them strongly together 
wdtli lieiiip. Then fold the other ends back on to the main part of the 
sack so as to make two open pockets wdien sewn. Put an ordinary riding 
saddle on the horse, and throw the bag carrier over the saddle. Pill 
the carrier with plants, and then lead the horse between the rows, 
unloading the plants from both near and off sides into the adjacent 
holes. About 14 ewt. of plants can be distributed each load in this 
way. "Where the land is too steep for a horse to stand (actually where 
it is almost precipitous), man power is the only means of distributing 
the planting material. 

A mattock is then brought into use for planting, A small amount 
of surface soil is broken into the hole from the top bank. The plant is 
placed in the centre of the hole**in an upright position, and sufficient 
soil is dug from the top and side banks to surround the plant with 
soil to a depth of about 4 inches. This soil should be tramped down 
firmly; another thin layer of loose soil spread over this surface will 
complete the job. Looking dowm on to the plant, it will be seen as 
set in a shallow basin in which the soil has been well worked. The 
high mound on the lower side will prevent erosion and offer better 
conditions for the young plant’s roots on the downhill side. 

[to be continued.] 
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Citrus Budwood Selection ii) Queensland. 

H. BABXESj Dh-eetor of Fruit Culture; and B. L. PBESTj Instructor in 

Fruit Culture. 

Q TAX'D ARDISATION of varieties is a fundamental principle in 
^ eomniereial citrus-growing. In older established orchards, which 
were planted before any special attention was given to bndwood selec¬ 
tion, growers are well aw^are of the existence of trees producing poor 
crops of fruit of all shapes and of indifferent quality. In most eases, 
these old trees can be rew’-orked with selected buds to make them produce 
good fruit. The method is not difficult, and to those orchardists wdio 
are not certain how to proceed the Department will willingly make 
available the services of an instructor to demonstrate in the orchard 
how’ the Avork is done. 



Plate 50. 

Type of tree now Peiiig propagated under the Departmental budwood scheme. 

Growers avIio have planted during the past twu or three years, anil 
those iiitendnig to plant, are not confronted with the same difficulties 
01 standardising their varieties as.were the older groivers, because the 
best varieties^ have now been classified as grade and the poorer 
varieties as / grade. grade varieties comprise— 

Oranges— 

Washington 'Xavel 
Yaleneia. Late. 

''y' . '.Yoppa.' 

' White Siletta. 
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Mandarins— 

Beauty of Glen Eetreat. 
Emperor; 

Scarlet. 

Lemons— 

Lisbon. 

Villa Franca. 

Grapefruit— 

Marsh Seedless. 

Ail other varieties are classed as grade. 



Plate 51. 

Desirable types of trees propagated ander the bud wood scheme-»“twelve months 

planted. 


^ It is further provided" by regulation that no trees of grade 
varieties shall he sold in Queensland unless they have been worked with 
buds selected by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. In order 
to ensure that buds of these varieties would be selected from only the 
very best trees, the Department, some years ago, undertook a ivide 
survey of the orchards in Queensland, and noted those trees of out¬ 
standing merit in respect of health, vigour, size of crops, evenness of 
fruit, and quality of fruit. From the best of these trees budwood is* 
now selected. Purchasers of citrus trees may, therefore, rest assured 
that trees of the varieties named purchased from local narseryinen. 
possess reliable charaeteiistics, and when growm under suitable conditions 
will yield a good standardised product. 

To illiistrate the extent to which the work of selection by the 
Department is appreciated by nurser 3 mien and growers, in 1934 the 
number of buds selected and distributed by the Depiartmeiit was 51,625, 
in 1935 62,545, in 1936 71,416, and in 1937 the number increased to 
83,650. These figures are exclusive of about 16,000 buds supplied outside' 
the State. The;deinand from Queensland nurserymen is'growing so fast 
each year, 'however, that now it is only possible to supply our owh" 
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reqniremenfs. The figures undoubtedly indicate an upward trend in 
the citrus industry, whieli, in face of adverse seasonal conditions., is 
gratifying. There is no doubt that one of the main factors in tJiis 
improvement in the industry is the high standard of dtrus trees now' 
obtainable through the operation of tlie departmental budwood scheme. 



Plate 52. 

A tree in tlie Yaleneia Late Budwood Plot. 


The new plantings are being made on sound coniniercial lines under the 
direction of departmental officers. Tbe following figures showing the 
number of buds of the main varieties distributed in the course of 1937 
are interesting, and serve as a measure, of the popularity of each 
variety:— 

Buds. 


Valencia Late 
Washington Navel 
Joppa ' -' /r" 
Glen' 'Eetreat. . 

Emperor .. 
Villa Franca 
Lisbon- 
'Marsh Seedless 


14,700 

13,000 

12,850 

9,950 

7,850 

7,300 

5,450 

4,775 
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In addition to selecting biidwood, tlie Bepartnient also selects each 
year sufficient seedling orange and bush lemon seed to ineet niirseryiiieii's 
reqiiiiemeiits for raising seedlings. For the 1937 season, 45 lb. of 
lemon seed and 53 lb, of orange seed tvere distributed, indie it is 
recognised that final selection of seedlings from the seed-bed is the most 
reliable means of securing vigorous stocks on which to work, iieverthe- 
iess stronger seedlings are produced from seed selected from vigorous, 
healthy seedling trees than from seed obtained haphazardly from any 
convenient source. 



Plate 53. 

A tree in the Scarlet Mandarin Budwood Plot, 


In order to ensure continuity of supply of reliable budwood, the 
Department, some years ago, established a small orchard in the Gayndah 
district with trees worked with buds obtained from the best known trees. 
The plot has made excellent growth, and in a few more years will 
supply most of the hudwmod requirements for Queensland citrus niirsery- 
nien. Most of the trees are producing fruit of good quality and appear¬ 
ance, and analyses are being made annually'of the friijts for comparative 


6 
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purposes. For example;last season's fruit from tliree-year-old Washing¬ 
ton Xavel trees ^vere analysed, with the following result 


Rind 

Rag 

Brix 

Aciility 

f\ c 


25-0 per cent. 

per cent. 
... ^ per cent. 
S4d to 9-29 
0-95 ner cent. 1 


8-6 

47'5 



Plate 54, 

A Marsh See<lless tree in the Biidwood Plot. 


This is an exceptionally good result, which will improve very t-.onsider- 
ably as the trees grow older. 


TO CALCULATE CONTENTS OF A CIRCULAR TANK. 

_ A simple formula for finding out the eoutents of a circular tank or 
in fact, any cylinder:— ' ’ ’ 

yie number of gallons in water in 30 feet length of any cvlinder 
^uals the square of the diameter in inches. Thus a tank 100 inches in 
diameter wouiy contain 100®, or 10,000 gallons of water in a depth of 
•10 feet; therefore,^ for a depth of 6 feet the contents would bo 2000 
gallons.—“The Pastoral Review.” 
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JVIain Road Corfstrudion if) Queensland. 

IN Queensland, last financial year, 383-63 miles of new roadway— 
^ more than a mile a day—were completed and opened for traffic 
by the Main Eoads Commission. In addition, 134-95 miles of pre¬ 
viously improved roadway were converted to a higher type to meet 
the demands of increased traffic; making a total of 518-58 miles. At 
the close of the year 495-31 miles of new road works and 86-96 miles 
of stage construction were in progress, representing wurks approxi¬ 
mately one-third completed. The total length of works constructed to 
30tli June amounted to 4,011*61 miles, ineliiding the sections remodelled 
for increased traflic. 

Bridges of all types to an aggregate length of 6,986 feet were 
completed during the year and an additional 4,063 feet were under 
construction when the year closed. The total length of bridges com¬ 
pleted from inception of operations to 30th June, 1937, was 12-69 
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Plate 55. 

Protective work at Narrowneek, on the Pacific Highway, near Southport.- 

In addition to this progressive works programme, all previously 
constructed sections were kept up to standard with maintenance expen¬ 
diture. Further than this, uneonstrueted sections, where permanent 
works treatment was not possible, received maintenance attention to 
assist tra^ in the meantime. In all, 12,994 miles of road were 
maintained. This programme resulted in continuous employment for- 
an average of more than 3,000 employees. 

The foregoing facts have been taken from the Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the"Commissi(>iier''of Main Roads,'Mr., J. R. Kemp.,,"',-^'^ ; 
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Plate 56. 


Wher^i the Barney Tiew Boad joins the New England Highway, 






* * 
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;' , Plate 59, 

Along *3®® Lockyee-Pabling Downs class bridge^ with 

8-SO feet timber spaas, 1-90 feet timber aad steel truss span, 20 feet between Kerl^, 
53 feet maximum above stream bed, constructed by tbe Main Boads Oommissien. 
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Poliowing are furtlier excerpts from Mr. Kemp^s report, wliicli 
are of particular interest to farmers and eyeryone else coneerned with 
rural development and the general progress of the State. Through 
the courtesy of the Cominission, \Ye also are able to reproduce a series 
of excellent illustrations from the report^ and which give some 
indication of the immense importance of a great national service. 

COMSTRUOTION ANB MAINTENANCE.- 

Road eoiistriietion and maintenance are in a constant state of 
evolution. This is due to the revolution in transport methods which 
has taken place largely within the life of the Commission. The old 
high-crowned macadam road' has given way to flat-profiled smooth 
surfaced pavements suitable for fast movilng riihber-tyred vehicles 
wliieli (with the exception of those shod with solid rubber tyres), 
whilst not imposing such destructive vertical impacts upon road pave¬ 
ment foundations, do impose severe shearing forces to road surfaces. 
These forces become very destructive at comparatively low traffic 
densities, and in Queensland the economies of raaiiiteiianee are such 
as to require the treatment of surfaces with bitiirnen, bitumen-tar 
compounds, concrete, &e., wffien the traffic density exceeds 100 vehicles 
per day per traffic lane. Even below this density it would frequently 
be eeoEoiiiical to surface-treat the^ pavement. 

For the lower type roads it is very important that proper selection 
of materials be made to avoid heavy recurring maintenance costs due 
to pot-lioliiig and corrugation. For this reason, unsiirfaced water- 
bound macadam is now seldom used in new construction, unless it be 
intended to surface with tar or bitumen in the near future. In its 
stead the Cominission uses sound hill gravels which usually contain 
good binder, river gravels which require binding with loam, C class 
metals, and B or A class metals of harder quality, crushed down'so 
as to make artificial gravels. 

River and creek gravels wear well if screened to small size, prgr. 
Tided they are well bound with suitable loam (slightly clayey), pro¬ 
perly incorporated. This type is named by the Commission as Class 
B, and some objections have been raised by road users when they learn 
that an E class road has been selected for their needs in place of C or 
D. Their fears are groundless, for the selection does not imply a lower 
type than C or D, but indicates that it is more economical to construct 
and maintain this type in that particular instance. 

The .Qommission has evolved a simple procedure for testing loams 
to be used either as binders or for the construction of loam roads 
where other materials are not available, and one of the tests employed 
is under consideration by the Australian road authorities as an j^us- 
traiian standard. 

The importance of laboratory tests is very great, and the Austra¬ 
lian road authorities to-day hold regular conferences of their technical 
officers in order to arrive at uniform methods and to give each other 
the benefit of their experience, 

Imtances can be quoted where the result of tests has indicated 
" that it was more economical to use binders on a haul of several miles 
than to use the local mateiiah’ The indications are generally confirmed 

,,, ^ mmxi tke Kep^oFthTCoWissionw^oIlto 

A, year eniei SOti lOSf. 
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CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATES, based 
on reporfs of annual savings actually 
made by farmers after changing their 
tractors from steel wheels to Good-' 
years, show that by buying your 
tractor Goodyear-equipped you save 
over a period of years tne cost of your 
TRACTOR, the cost of the TYRES and 
show a PROFIT besides. 

That is in addition to years of better, 
easier, faster work with a more useful 
and adaptable tractor. 

A Goodyear-equipped tractor will 
have a 30% longer life than a steel- 
wheeler! 
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Goodyear All-Way-Traction Tractor 
Tyres save 25% of labour (time)— 
25% of fuel—33J% of oil ana grease 
—50% of ordinary repairs—100% of 
parts replacements! 

They are the ONLY tractor tyres with 
maximum grip and pulling power FOR¬ 
WARDS, BACKWARDS and SIDE¬ 
WAYS! 


TERMS! 

Goodyear Tractor * 
Tyres and Wheels 
are avaiiable ore 
Hire Purchase 
Terms. For par¬ 
ticulars write the 
Goodyear Branch 
{aI! capital cities). 


S hI 


SEND FOR INTERESTING LITERATURE 
on the advantages of pneumatic tyres for tractors and farm machinery 

THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO., PERRY STREET, BRISBAME 


Name & Address 
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■ MIIMssg MesASs® 

{Granted two certificates of honour witli medals at Wembley 

Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption. No Vacuum Tank. 

No Intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

unmecliaiiical. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum Instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. ^ suit individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 
free on application. 

H. V. McKay ' Massey Harris (Qid.) Ply. Ltd. i 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET :: :: SOUTH BRISBANE. 



Prevent cut-down carcases and -ripped cattle. 
Save Money by Dehorning, 

DEHORNERS £ s d 

KEYSTONE . . . . from 5 5 0 

HODGES CALF DEHORNERS „ 3 17 6 

T. & E. Patent Calf Dehorner 

and Tipper .; .. 220 

After Dehorning, Use 
AUSTRAL DUSTING POWDER 

For full particulars and prices of all Veterinary 
Medicines and Instruments, write— 


TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO. 


ISO CHARLOTTE STREET 


BRISBANE 














-S':’'.. Hate 63. 

^4-Wide Bay Creek. Multiple concrete culvert. The old 

trosmng is m tiglity j-ne om 
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in practice. It is now generally demanded that roads constrnetecl 
with C class materials shall haye the top course of selected harder 
material fine-crushed, thus enabling its future maintenance to be 
undertaken with graders at low cost. This material when free from 
clay is frequently used, even on roads of high traffic density, in which 
ease it is surfaced with tar and bitumen compounds. 

Fine crushed rock is now one of our most valuable surfacing 
materials for lower type roads. It consists of the run of the crusher 
from B or A class metals, the harder the metal the smaller the size 
required, the object all the time being to produce an artificial gravel 
easy to maintain. In order to produce hard and smooth pavements, 
traffic consolidation and grading are employed as much as possible on 
this type of material. 

Partially decomposed rhyolites, trachytes, and andesites, amongst 
other rocks, lend themselves to this treatment, and a fine example is 
to be seen on the upper portion of the Nerang-Beechmont road in the 
shires of Neraiig and Tambourine. 

The importance of cataloguing, classifying, and describing rocks 
of various classes—each class being economically suitable for certain 
traffic in certain localities—has long been recognised, and many years 
ago the University of Queensland did valuable work in this respect. 
To-day, our requirements are very different in respect of road-building 
materials from those of even a few years ago. 

HEAT TREATMENT. 

The two heat treatment plants have continued in almost uninter¬ 
rupted use in the Cimnamulla, Dirranbandi, and Bolloii districts in 
areas where no other suitable road-making material is available at 
reasonable cost. The economic use of these machines at present is 
governed by suitability of the soil and by the cost of other material. 
This method will only be employed where possible, if the cost of loam 
or better class road-making material is not less than one and a-half 
to t-wiee that of the burned material. The sections at Dirranbandi on 
the Culgoa Eiver flats have been subjected to flood conditions since 
construction and, although water remained on them for a week, very 
little damage, even from scour, resulted. The plastic properties of the 
clays have been completely destroyed in the process of heatU^^eatment. 
The machine under suitable conditions has effectively burned the soil 
to a depth of from 2|- to 3 inches at a lineal speed of up to 55 feet per 
hour (6 feet width). 

ROAD SAFETY. 

The construction of motor vehicles is not, as far as is known, 
controlled anywhere in the world by road construction authorities. The 
capability of vehicles for speed has increased rapidly, due to engine, 
springing, tyre, braking, and other improvements. Speed upon the open 
road has increased proportionately, and this increase in average speed, 
combined with greater traffic density has necessitated increased pave¬ 
ment widths, smoother non-skid surfaces, increased visibility on both 
horizontal and vertical curves, and ^eater super-elevation or banking 
on curves than'formerly., 

'By the expenditure of sufficient money, on remodelling and 
improving roads,'it, would he,possible, within certain limits, to m^e the 
roads as safe as^ they''were" formerly for the',then fewer vehiclesiraveliing 
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at slower average speeds, but otlier factors enter into the matter. The 

increasing' nuuibcr of drivers apparently is adding to the iminber 
of irresponsilde ones: let us hope not in a higher ratio to safe ones than 
fornieiiy. At any rate, the number of accidents has increased since the 
introdiietioii of the motor vehicle, and to such an extent as to warrant 
drastic action towards control of driving. 

The adaptability of the human niiiid and frame to deal with the 
driving dilBeulties c4soeiated with increases iii speed has limits, 

and it is certain that we will never see an adaptability to speed by the 
average motorist equal to that of the professional raoiiig track motorist; 
and so we are faced with the question of how to control traffic for safety 
upon our roads in a manner consistent with their condition, the density 
of traffic, and the types of vehicles employed. 

The Royal Commission on Transport agreed with the submitted 
statement of the Commissioner of Police that regulations fixing speeds 
are necessaiy. .The facts set out below are enough to show this necessity; 
for the motor vehicle in the hands of a reckless or inexperienced driver 
is a dangerous projectile, and the heavier the vehicle tlie more the 
dangei*. 

The “Main Roads” Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4, published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Main Roads, New South ^¥ales, contains an illuminating article 
on the subject of “Speed versus Safety,” which gives extracts from 
articles by R. A. Moyer, Associate Professor, Highway Engineering, of 
the Iowa State College, U.S.A., in the journal, “Civil Engineering,” 
December, 1936, and Pebraary, 1937, issues. 

It is there indicated that a slow-thinking driver at 40 mih's per 
hour will travel 59 feet after seeing danger before he can apply brakes. 
If his brakes are good, he can stop in another 66|- feet, or a total of 
125-J feet; but on the average in 107 feet, or a total of 166 feet after 
seeing danger. 

Similarly, at 60 miles per hour, the figures are— 

88 feet, plus 150 feet, or 238 feet, with good brakes; and 
88 feet, plus 241 feet, or 329 feet, with average brakes; 
whilst at SO miles per hour they are—^ 

117 feet, plus 267-| feet, or 3844 feet, with good brakes; and 
117 feet, plus 428 feet, or 545 feet, "with average brakes. 

The results may be imagined when brakes are faulty or the road 
slippery and where sharp curves exist, or where road profiles are not 
perfect. 

The same article states that if the brakes on one side exert a force 
40 per cent, greater than on the other, the ear may suddenly swerve 
over into the lane of oncoming traffic in an emergency stop at high 
speeds. Tests on 2,134 cars indicated thgt 31 per cent, of them had 
4^ per cent, more braking effort on one side than the other. If ears 
here are in similar condition—and there is no reason to suppose they 
are not—it is evident for this reason alone that high speeds are 
dangerojis on our roads, which have not, for financial reasons, been built 
to the hig:h-spged standards of more important American and Enriish 
highw^.'\;:‘.,^. ,, ,, , 

High sp^s,’ it is quite erident then, demand greater road widths 
for given' : density. 







Wl'&i 


Mm 


Heat-treated black §oil. Tbe wMte strip is the third traverse of the maehiixe, 
and it will be graded over on to the adjacent lower course strip. 


Plate 65. 
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‘Wiieii Teilieles are approaching each other, or where the view is 
restricted to^ less than 660 feet special care is necessary. “ 

Overtaking of vehicles under any eircumstanees on roads under 
20 feet width shoukl. not be permitted wFere any visible vehicle is 
approaeliiiig in the opposite direction within a distance of 660 feet 
from the vehicle to be overtaken. 

Overtaking on either horizontal or vertical curves where the 
visibility is less than 660 feet should be prohibited. 

Overtaking of vehicles should be prohibited on bridges less than 
30 feet .wide, and less than 500 feet long. 

When a road is crowded it is thus obvious that iiiaximuin traffic 
capacity does not depend' on high speed, and those selfish motorists 
who break out of line and pass stiings of vehicles under such eircum¬ 
stanees become a menace to no purpose. 

Australian standard railway crossing signs are being erected on 
all important roads, The Main Eoads Commission, in addition, is 
erecting visibility discs on curves, particularly for the guidance of night 
traffic. The disc exhibits a plain white surface on the left or near 
side, while those on the right-hand or off-side are white with a horizontal 
black bar 3 inches wide across the centre. They are placed on the 
outside only of curves. Culvert posts serve as a guide to traffic, being 
marked in such a way as to correspond with the visibility discs. 

It, therefore, behoves the travelling public to obey such rules as 
indicated and avoid the loss of life and injury to persons, not to 
mention the severe monetaiy losses incurred in the damage to vehicles. 


AN EASY WAY OF PULLING OUT POSTS, ' 

This method is unbeatable where a line of posts has to be pulled out. Drive the 
tractor alongside, put a chain round the bottom of the post and make fast to a 



gripper om the of to Put a piece of timber between the top of the 

' post to to wheel to ad as a fender, th’eu' move forward in low gear and out it coiiiS 
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Sljeep on the Farm. 

JAS. CAEEW, Senior Instructor in Sheep and 'Wool. 

CHEEP should have a permanent place on any farm on which con- 
^ ditions are suitable. One of the advantages of sheep is that they 
provide two distinct sources of income annually—wnol and mutton— 
besides their natural increase. 

In Queensland, merino sheep constitutes about 97 per cent, of our 
total number. This breed is especially adapted to conditions in the 
central and western districts of the State, hut when forced to breed and 
develop in an unsuitable environment constitutional weakness is a real 
risk. 

British breeds have been developed and maintained in an environ¬ 
ment which has influenced their adaptability to Queensland conditions. 
In mixed farming districts these breeds—especially the pure-bred rams 
—can be used with advantage. The Corriedale originated in New 
Zealand, and their improvement has been progressive both there and in 
Australia. In Queensland the Corriedale is regarded as a dual-purpose 
sheep, coming between the merino and pure British breeds, overlapping 
both in adaptability to a considerable degree. 

In sheep-breeding, local, conditions should decide the system of 
production. 

Sheep-breeding under diversified farming conditions where the British 
breeds are used is totally diiferent from merino-breeding in the West. 
The merino is bred under purely pastoral conditions, and the progeny is 
retained for wool and iputton production. With the imported mutton 
breeds the aim of the farmer is to dispose of the progeny at the earliest 
marketable age.. To do this successfully there are two major points to 
be observed:— .' ■ . . 

(1) The use of pure-bred rams of quiek-inatiiring qualities suit- 
, able to location and conditions. ‘ 

(2) Suitable pasture oi‘ cultivated crops should be available for 
etyes as soon as their lambs are dropped, and for topping off 

, thedambs-; 
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Otlier eoiisiderarlons of importance are the suitability of the ewe 
ilock for wool procliietion as well as for breeding*; economy in pasturing 
the ewe lioee: froni the time the lambs are taken off until the next drop 
of Iambs; the general health of the flock and freedom from parasites; 
fodder provision for carrying the flock successfully through periods of 
seareity; and culling the breeding flock for age wdiile they are still 
t'apalfle of being fattened and sold at a profit. To start sueeessMly in 
breeding, whether for wool, muttoBj or for fat lambs, healthy sheep are 
essential. This may mean paying more for young sheep, but it wdll 
generally prove the best and safest policy. 


SHEEP ON COASTAL COUNTIY, • 

Coastal farmers wlio are desirous of stocking sheep usually ask the 
cpiestion liow' to start to the best advantage. Conditions and eireum- 
stances along the coast vary so greatly that no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down. 

It is usually considered that where dairying, pig raising, and mixed 
farming can ])e sueeessfully combined in coastal areas the conditions are 
favourable for fat lamb raising. There is one chief guiding point, and 
that is, where the rainfall can be considered . as excessive for the 
eoinbiiiation mentioned, it will be decidedly against the wellbeing of 
sheep. 

For fat Iamb raising the British breeds should be used. The most 
suitable of them is the Romney Marsh, and the ww-tter the conditions 
the nearer to the pure Romney Marsh the Imeeding flock should be. If 
crossbred or Corriedale ewes are not available, then strong-woolled, 
plain-bodied merino ewes should be introduced, to which should be mated 
pure Romney Marsh rams. Of the progeny, ewes should be retained for 
breeding and the wethers used for home consumption or sold as fat 
lambs. j\Ierino ew^es should not he retained on the coast for longer 
than twm seasons. Now is about the best time to buy them, and, if 
Joined immediately and allowed six weeks with the rams, lambing should 
be completed by the beginning of August. All lambs should be marked 
during August, and the ewes shorn in September. If the ewes are 
healthy and well fed from the time the lambs are dropped, all lambs that 
are to be sold should be fit before or during December. A month after 
the lambs are disposed of, the ewes that are to be sold sfioiild be fat and 
sold as such to .secure best results. Healthy, merino ewes with good teeth 
am! carrying not more than four or five months’ wool should fatten on 
gomi feed in three or four weeks. 


— Jas, Carcw, 




WCR 5TART£R> MOTO^ 


^®^rPRE5SURE GauOC 


JET TING CUN-’ 



'^^ucTtow stand 


• Stop those destructive 

with the 


BLOWFLIES 


MARINO JETTER 

Price Complete, £55 

The Marino Jetter offers many outstanding advantages. It is modern in 
construction, and economical to operate—it will safety and surely jet your sheep, 
and give them long-term protection—it is portable, and ideal for large or small 
holdings, and it provides, without doubt, the most effectve way of dealing with 
the blowfly menace. 

A special attachment can be easily fitted for spraying your sheep a!! over— 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


MARINO RROD 

BARRY PARADE 


PTY. L" 

BRISBANE 
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I DAIRYMEN ! 

! Have yoa an efficient Mower and Rake to 
I conserve fodder for the next dry time? If 
' not the Sunshine Line will fill your 
' requirements. 

The latest Sunshine Mower is strongly built, 
wide tread, high, broad face wheels, which 
give great power, all gears of most approved 
type, with bail head pitman bearings, which 
; combine easy running and clean cutting. 

; The Machine is perfectly balanced, free from 
side draught, or weight on the horses’ 
necks. A Machine that will give long service. 


SIZES— 

One-Horse, 14 Sections, 3 ft. 6 in, cut 
Two-Horse, with heavy frame and 
33-in. wheels. 

18 Sections, 4 ft. 6 In. cut 
20 Sections, 5 ft. cut 
22 Sections, 5 ft. 6 in. cut 
24 Sections, 6 ft. cut 

Special scrub-cutting attachment can also 
be supplied for 3 ft. 6 in. size only. 


I 



SUNSHINE RAKES 

Sizes—One-Horse, 8 ft. with 30 teeth 
One-Horse, 9 ft with 34 teeth 



FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, PRICES, 
' &€., SEE THE LOCAL AGENT, or write 
or call on— 


H. V. McKay Massey 
Hsirri8(Qlcl.)Pty. Ltd. 

'Swnshme Section, 

118-124'STANLEY ST., SOUTH BRISBANE 
Just on yoBr/kft after crossing Victoria Bridge 


lAMOND 


P5 Radio Batteries 



GIVE MONTHS OF 
EXTRA SERVICE ! 


J. B. Chandler & Co. 

43 ADELAIDE ST., BRISBANE, 
and also at 

380 Ruthven st, Toowoomba, and 
122 Flinders St, Townsville. 


Walsh*s 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

(S> ■ 

Growers Madly note— 

We sell you MaeWne ^ 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True io Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 
PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or * Phone 17S 

Walsh & Co. IS 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell St. - • Toowoomba 
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SHEEP NASAL FLY. 

Borirg tne synug and summer montliSj graziers in many parts of tiic State 
laaT Le irazzieil i*:-!' an explanation as to why tlieir sheep^ for no apparent reason, 
snrideiily*gallop round tlie paddoek, or stand in bundles tlieir faces buried in 
each other’s vloolj or held very closely to the gTornid. , If siieb a group is watched 
closely, the attitude of the animals will be seen to be due to the presence of a 
stout, greyish fly, wiiidi frequently is to be seen during this time of the rear resting 
on the"fly screens and water tanks around the homestead. This is the sheep nasal 
fiy. which lays its maggots on the edges of the nostrils of the sheei>. The action of 
the animals iu burying their noses in the wool of other sheep, or in the soil, in ai\ 
emicaToiir to protect them from the flics, is readily imdcrstaiulable. 

The maggots, after they have been laid by the female fly, erawl up tlie sheejr’s 
nostrils and into the communicating cavities. Here they remain for several mouths. 
Being provided with a pair of stout hooks in the region of the moutli, they attach 
themselves to the lining of the nostrils and canse the secretion of iniieli piis-ehurged 
mucous, on wliich they feed. The condition in sheep known as snotty iiose^- is 
due to the presence of these maggots, wliich may also be lespoiisilde for such a 
severe irritation that the infested animal loses condition. 

Control of the sheep nasal fly is not very efleetive at present, but much good 
xcaii be done by daubing the animals^ noses at frequent intervals with Stoddiolm 
tar. This procedure should be especially carried out between October and January, 
inedasive, when the flies are most iiiimeroiis. 

—Hr. F. U. S. Foherts, 


SHEEP 

The sheep population of the 


m AUSTRALIA. 

Conimomvealth at the end of September, 


1937, 


Queensland 




.. 20,011,749 

New South "Wales 




.. 51,936,000 

Federal Capital 




' 228,317 

Victoria 




.. 17,663,103 

South Australia 




.. 7,905,112 

"Western Australia 




.. 9,024,758 

Tasmania 




.. 2,149,900 

Northern Territory 

,. 



25,483 


Argentine 
South Africa 
New' "Zealand 


Australian Total . 108,944,422 

For comparison, the flgures for some other countries in the Southern Hemisphere 
are given below— 

44,000,000 
35,843,744 
31,210,734 

A study of the figures reveals some interesting and little-known facts. , For 
instance, few people realise that Western Australia has surpassed South Australiann 
sheep numbers. 

In view of reiterated statements of South African competition, it is of interest 
to know that New South Wales has 16,092,256 more sheep, than that country. Few” 
people realise that Argentine has nearly 9,000,000 more sheep than South Africa. 


PROSPECTS FOR FAT LAMB RAISING IN 
QUEENSLAND. 

The prospects for fat Iamb raising in Queensland are becoming more assured 
as tim'e goes on. The last two years on the Darling Downs and the coastal areas 
have' not been favourable either for pastures or for the raising^ of crops. Notwith¬ 
standing this fact, steady progress has been maintained, and the lambs coming 
forward: showed a' percentage tO' be the right age and correct formation, with plenty 
of'’quality'and possessing export bloom. ^ ^ 

Other lanibs which came forward were showing age, the efect of dry conditions 
and; the 'swidity of smtable food. This is, as was to be expected, in keeping with 
'the cottditioiis p'revailing; but, what is most important is that mostly all the lambs 
showed smtaMe breeding, and, if such results can be obtained under adv'erse 
w^^stance% it is easy to realise what might be expected under favourable 
■".eoBidiliO'Us. . ' ' ■ 
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The introdaction of such a number oi pure breeds under the Fat Lamb Selieme 
lias had a most desirable effect, and it would appear that the eoiifideiiee of those 
in the industry now is taking definite form. One big disadvantage is the lack of 
suitable ewes^ and this is becoming more definite as' other phases' of the industry 
becom'e more manifest. Until we have the gT(?at proportion of oor breeders oi an 
even type and suitable for the purpose, irregularity in the form of carcase in lambs 
can be expected. The ideal breeder for* the purpose is the large-framed, roomy 
ewe productive in wool^and milk that will give a high percentage iii lambs and mate 
at a season suitaljle for iambs to develop and top off for sale. Under present 
circumstances the best must be done with those that are availalile. 

-- 

GATE HOLDER, 



A simple attadiment, which will automatically hold a gate open in any position, 
can be made from a small T hinge and a piece of 2 x 2 timber about 18 inches 
long. The diagram explains the method of construction. 


TO ANCHOR A STRAINING POST. 

When it is necessary to put a strainer post on a face wiiere it is too steep for 
a stay to be effective, or where for other reason it is unsatisfactory to use a w'ooden 
stay, the following method will be found satisfactory;— 

Dig a trench, in line with the fence and at right angles to it, about four feet 
back from the post. Then dig another similar trench four feet further back big 
enough to hold a solid block. Put several strands of No. 8 ware from the base of the 



strainer post, just under ground level, along a shallow trench and round the block 
which is to act as anchor. Now insert a stout twitch stick between the wires in, 
the trench halfway between post and block and twitch or twist up until tight. Then 
fill in all the trenches and ram tight. This anchor will never let the strainer post 
lift or lean on any country .—WeeTcly Mews (Auckland, N.Z.) 
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^cnie Bloafirig \r\ Ruminants. 


DIXON, Inspector ot* Stock. 

A CUTE bloating of ruminants, cattle particulaiiyj may occur at any 
^ time from a variety of eauseSj but most commonly tlirougli turning 
Iniiigry cattle on to luxuriant green feed, or on to herbage country, 
after heavy rains and when the young herbage is making rapid growth. 

Under station conditions, where stock are not seen every day, 
little can be done to prevent losses, but on smaller holdings losses 
may be minimised if a stack of dry hay is provided and to which 
stock have access before and after being allowed on to green feed. 
The long, dry hay assists regurgitation, which is difficult when large 
quantities of short, succulent feed has been eaten, and, if it is available, 
animals will always take a few mouthfuls, with beneficial results. 

Symptoms of bloating appear quickly. Animals stop feeding and 
stand still witli arched backs, turning their heads frequently to the 
abdomen, uiiich increases rapidly in size—the swelling becoming most 
marked on the left side. As the abdomen enlarges, breathing becomes 
more and more difficult. In very acute eases the nostrils dilate, the 
animal stretches out its tongue, bellows, and finally staggers and dies 
in convulsions. 

Ill less acute cases the development of gas is slower, and frequent 
belching and vomiting prevents its excessive accumulation. In these 
cases the use of a gag made from a stick about 8 inches long and 2 
; inches in diameter, with holes at each end through which a thin rope 
'is Am to form a. rough bridle—the stick being smeared with tar or 
grease Wfore' being' put into the mouth—is of value, as it facilitates 
belching. 

Massage of both flanks, applying moderate pressure with both 

, fists npwardB anti downwards—particularly over the whole of the left 
flank-^while the animal stands with its head uphill, is also' beneficial 
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Piuictiire of the rumen with a troear and eaiiiila saves maiiy 
Taliiahle animals. Tim instrument ixmst he sterilised ])y boiling for 
ten irdiiiiles before use. It is wise to keep it ready, wrapped in a 
■sterile towel. Tlie troear, with its protecting tube, is pushed into 
the most prominent point of the left flank, nsnally "midway between 
the point of tlie hip and the middle of tlie last rib. Holding tlie 
instrument in the left hand, ai sharp blow with the palm of tbe^right 
hand causes it to penetrate the skin, abdominal wall, and the runieii." 

Tlie point of the troear is directed towards the right tdbow. 

The troear is withdrawn gTadually from its sheath, allowing the 
gas to escape slowly, giving immediate relief to the animal. 

AVhen gas ceases to escape, a cork may be used to close the caniila, 
whieli is left in position and secured by a eiean bandage tied over it 
and round the body of the animal. Any further accuiiuilation of gas 
is allowed to escape slowly by removing the cork. When no longer 
required the eaniila is withdrawm, and the small punetiire dressed -with 
tincture of iodine. 


SOME FACTORS IN PROFITABLE DAIRY 
PRACTICE. 

The first essential is to have every cow in the herd tested to make 
certain that she is worth keeping. As the animals must be adequately 
and properljr fed, the next important factor is that governing 
production. 

A good Water supply is necessary. An ideal condition is, of course, 
siiffident water at convenient points in every x>addoek. Many dairy 
farmers, houmver, are satisfied with at least one good watering place. 
That means that if the herd is feeding at a distance from the water the 
cows do not go to the trough to clrirh: as frequently as they wmuld if 
it ivere closer to their grazing ground. On hot days it takes quite a 
lot out of animals to wmlk any distance, and when they do come into 
Water they stay in its vicinity. As the area surrounding the water 
is usually bare from over-grazing, they get very little to eat. So, in 
either case, the milk flow is seriously affected. 

Another point which is often overlooked is the destruction of 
grass and herbage caused by the extra tramping of the animals going 
to and fro. Cows frequently destroy more feed with their feet thaii 
they actually eat. 

Subdivision of paddocks will provide succulent pastures carrying 
a full eomplemeiit of proteins, which the cattle relish and clean up* 
as they proceed without tramping half of it into the ground. With 
pastures under complete control, the herbage and grasses can be fed off 
as required; and, in times of plenty, all surplus growths may be mown 
and conserved either ms liay or ensilage. 

—G. ff. E. Beers, 
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CALVING TABLE. 


Average Period of Gestation, 285 Days. 


If served oii— 

[ Will calve about— 

If served on — • 

Will valve about— 

1 Jaiiiiarv 

i 13 October 

1 July 

12 April 

7 January 

! 10 October 

7 July 

18 April 

14 January ’ 

j 26 October 

14 July 

25 April 

21 Jaiiuaiy^ 

i 2 Fioveinber 

21 Julv 

2 May 

28 January 

I 0 FTovember 

28 Julv 

9 May 

31 January 1 

j 12 November 

31 July 

12 May 

1 February i 

1 13 November 

1 August 

13 3Iay 

7 February 

19 November 

7 August 

19 M.ay 

14 February 

26 November 

14 August 

28 Ma}/- 

21 Febmarv 

3 December 

21 August 

2 June 

■28 Febmarv 

iO December 

! 28 August 

9 Juno 

1 March , S 

11 December 

31 August 

12 June 

7 March 

17 December 

1 September 

13 June 

14 March 

24 December 

7 September 

19 June 

21 March 

1 31 December 

14 September 

26 Jmie 

28 March 

7 January 

2] September 

2 July 

31 March 

1 10 January 

28 September 

9 July 

1 April 

11 January 

30 September 

12 July 

7 April 

17 January 

1 October 

13 July 

14 April 

24 January 

7 October 

19 July 

21 April 

31 Januar3' 

14 October 

26 July 

28 April 

7 February 

21 October 

2 August 

30 April 

9 Februai’j' 

28 October 

9 August 

1 May 

10 Febraary 

31 October 

12 August 

7 May 

16 February 

1 November 

13 August 

14 May 

23 February 

7 November 

19 August 

21 May 

2 March, 

14 November 

26 August 

28 May 

9 Mai’ch 

21 November 

2 September 

31 May 

12 March 

28 November 

9 September 

1 June 

13 March 

30 November 

11 September 

7 June 

19 March 

1 December 

12 September 

14 June 

26 March 

7 December 

18 September 

21 June 

2 April 

14 December 

25 September 

28 June 

9 April 

21 December 

2 October 

30 June 

11 April 

28 December 

9 October 


COMFORT IN THE COW YARD IN WET WEATHER. 

Oe iiiaBy farms the eow yard becomes very boggy m the wet season, and 
eoiiditioES are then anything but jdeasant for the milker, as well as the cow. The 
dairyman has to walk through mud and slush, sometimes up to or over his ankles 
and the eoivs often drag their udders through the mud when walking intO' the 
bail from the yard. Consoquentiy, the mud adheres to legs, udder, and belly, entailing 
a considerable amount of work in washing both teats and udder. If this cleansing 
job is not done correctly and thoroughly cream of inferior quality may be delivered 
at the butter factory, for which only second-grade price can be paid. 


To ensure comfort in the cow yard in wet .weather, a smad enclosure, 36 feet 
long ancl 36 feet wide, may be eonstrueted. ' This' small vard should be concreted 
and and stone can be obtained quite handy to the farm as a rule, so the work 

CM Je toe by the farmer at the cost of the cement. Dairy fanners who have 
adopto_this Idea declare that they wader why they had aot built such a draiuiag 

of both mail and beast iS • 

nutting. A yard of the dimensions given will hold twenty cows quite 
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WHAT IS PROFITABLE DAIRYING? 

Some farmers consider tliat the more cows they milk, the more 
efficient and profitable their daiiyiiig practice becomes. But when 
success in dairying is mentioned, many otlier factors must come into the 
reckoning. 

Pasture management, milk and cream quality, and stock diseases 
can all be controlled by the farmer. 

Good pasture management requires the introduction of the best 
grasses, rotational grazing, the conseryation of fodder, pasture renova¬ 
tion, and the use of any necessary fertilizers. 

The quality of milk and cream is controlled largely tlie att*uition 
given to milking, separating, storage on the farm, freedom of the 
pastures from milk-tainting weeds, and the health of the herd. 

The incidence of disease in the dairy herd, of course, depends largely 
on the care and attention given to the animals. 

The milking capacity of the herd depends obviously on the milking 
capacity of the individual cows. The question as to which are the best 
pirodueers can Be determined by systematic herd testing. Unprofitable 
cows should be culled as soon as practicable. Only the best cows should 
be kept as breeders. Boiled down, the yield of butter-fat to the acre 
determines the soundness of dairy farm management. 

Good farm management and a poor herd are just as bad as a good 
herd and poor management. Good management and a good herd together 
must result in a high yield per acre. 


KNOTS TO KNOW. 



The bowline knot is especially useful in making simple rope halters, as it is 
easy to tie and will not slip. Put the rope around the animaPs neck, form a loop, 
run the short end of the rope through it, then around the long end and back through 
the loop. To tie the timber hitch, make a half hitch and give the loose end an 
extra twist, as shown. This is used on jobs such as hauling posts or pipes. For 
tying sacks, and,'heavy' packages therenothing better'than 'the surgeon^s knot. 
The only difference between this knot and a square knot is the extra twists in the 
rope, but it stays' much better. 'The weaverknot should be kept in mind for 
rope-splieing jobs. 
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Mari^et for Pig JVIeats in the United Kingdom. 

^HE Australian Meat Board, at a recent meeting, gave attention to 
^ tlie question of the United Kingdom market for pig meats and the 
best wa'y to export pig meats from Australia to meet the needs of 
that market. In this connection the Board had before it a report 
by Mr. E. Gr. Watson, ehainnan of the Australian Pig Industry Oouneil, 
and representative of the pig producers on the Australian Meat Board. 
Mr. Watson conclusions, arrived at after personal investigation in 
the course of a visit to the United Kingdom, were confirmed in a 
communication received from the Board’s executive officer in London 
(Mr. H. R Heywood), and they were strongly supported by Mr. A. C. 
Pisken, the chairman of the Board, who had recently returned to 
Australia from abroad. The decision of the Board in relation to the 
matter was embodied in a resolution passed at the meeting, and which 
it was decided to publish as a zoeommendation to pig producers in 
the Commonwealth. The resolution reads—'^‘The Board considers that 
the best way to export pig meats from Australia to the United Kingdom 
is ill the form of frozen baeoner carcases’ and pieces suitable for 
maiiiifaetui^e into bacon and hams, and recommends accordingly to 
producers.” In recommending the baeoner tfrde of the United 
Kingdom as the best avenue for the development of the Australian 
pig export industry, the Board was influenced by the report that the 
British, producers are capable of producing the great bulk of the pork 
requirements of' the United' Kingdom, 

Thus, it is considered, that future restrictions, if any, on Empire 
pig meats are^ more likely to, 'be placed on' porkers than on baconers, 

latter being in ^ short supply as evidenced 'by the inability of 
' .United Kingdom curing factories to operate at more tliau 50- per cent, 
capacity. ' ' 
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The expansion of Australian exports of baeoiiers would therefore 
assist the bacon .curing industry in the United Kingdom and have the 
further merit of not competing so directly, or to the same extent, 
against the Home producer as would an increase in the export of 
porkers. 

The considerable increase in the volume of exports of pig meats 
from New Zealand and Australia to the United Kingdom which has 
taken place in recent years has been due,* mainly, to the increase in 
sliipiiieiits of baeoners. 

— a. S. Hunter. 


MORTALITY IN YOUNG PIGS. 

In a series of observations carried out in England by Mr. A, AV. Menzies 
Kitehin, and in wliieh the objective was the collation of data, relating to X3re' 
and post-weaning mortality in young pigs, complete records of cause of deatli 
were obtained in twenty-four herds covering 1,741 observations. The results are 


anal 3 ’’secl in the following table:— 

Cause of Death (Pre-weaning). Per c-eiit. 

Overlaid by sow .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 52.0 

Pneumonia, colds, &e. .. .. .. .. 10.1 

Savaged by sow .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2.5 

Insufficient milk .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2.G 

Accident. -. 2.S 

Bad doers.10,4 

Erysipelas .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0.2 

Seoiir .. .. .. .. ., ., ., .. 5.0 

Not known .. .. . . .. .. ., . . . . 2.3 

Not recorded . 9.0 

Other causes (rupture, castration, j^hysical defects, Ac.) .. 3.1 


100,0 

During the same year, post-weaning mortality (death after weaning) represented 
3.15 per cent, of the number of pigs, and showed a herd range of from nothing to 
11,30 per cent. The analysis of the causes of death of 314 pigs drawn from 


twenty-three herds is given below:— 

Cause of Death (Post-weaning). Per cent. 

Scour and gastritis .. ,. .. .. .. . - 10,5 

Accident .. .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 1.3 

Cad pigs .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25.5 

Erysipelas .. . . .. .. .; .. .. .. 10.8 

Worms .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1.9 

Pneumonia and colds .. .. .. .. . • • ■ 12.1 

Tuberculosis .. .. ., .. .. .. .. 3.5 

Sugar beet top poisoning .. .. .. .. .. .. 9.9 

Not known .. .. .. .. .. •. .. 13.6 

Not recorded ' .. .. .. .. .. . • .. 2.9 

Inflammation .. .. .. .. . - ' .. ' .. 1.9 

Other caust^' ' .. *. .. 6.1 


100.0 

^^Cad pigs^^ were pigs which for some unknown reason failed to grow, lost weight, 
and finally died or were destroyed. Undiagnosed worms, pneum’onia, tuberculosis, 
and bacterial inflection are probable causes of loss. To these may be added insuffi¬ 
cient trough space which resulted in the crowding out and ultimate starvation of 
the weaker pigs, the feeding of ill-balanced or unsuitable rations, and a lowering 
of resistance to infection due to unsuitable housing, and particularly to damp and 
draughts. Poisoning by sugar beet tops occurred on one farm. At one feed the 
tops' were accidentally fled: green in 'excessive quantities, and as a result thirty-one 
pigs died during.the''e'nsuing week. ' 

— M* J. Ehelton, "/ 
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PlGGiiY PESTS. 

At this season of the year pigs are frequently tormented by house 
flies, mosquitoes, and lice. This irritation can be allayed to^ a large 
«;xteiit by giving the pigs a daily dressing (only a very small ^qiiantity 
at eaeli applieatioiyi of oil to which a small quantity of distiiifeetant 
has been added. 

The pig has a tough skin and often carries a coarse coat of haiiy 
but despite that his health may suffer tlirough parasitic infestation. 
Where the skin is lacerated or badly sunburnt and eraeked, blowflies 
and house flies swarm around, becoming a source of risk to the animars 
general health. Wounds resultant from castration and other operations 
are favourable places for attack by blowflies. Where there is consider¬ 
able inflammation, painting the affected areas with a dilute solution 
of iodine will be helpful. Carbolised glycerine—or boro-glycerine— 
is an excellent dressing once the wounds have been thoroughly cleansed 
by washing and/or syringing out. Any treatment for reduction of 
irritation and infiaiiiniation and assistance in healing wdll be loeiiefieial. 

Prevention of attack is often difficult, but something might be 
attempted along these lines by eradicating breeding grounds like manure 
heaps where flies breed freely. Swampy areas encourage mosquitoes 
and sandflies, and neglected sties and pens and rubbish lying about 
harbour fleas and lice. A general clean-up along the lines of a spring 
cleaning is well worth while. 

— B, /. STielton, 


TESTING AND RECORDING LITTERS. 

In a total of 435 litters examined in New Zealand and reported on by Mr. 
C. P. MeMeekan, the arerage number of pigs born j)cr litter was 9.6, born alive 8.8, 
and weaned 7.9. The average litter weight in lb. at twenty-one (lays was 100, or 12,7 
per pig, at fifty-six days 295, or 37.5 per pig. There was little variation in the yearly 
averages. Average weights per pig varied from 6 to 21 lb. at twenty-one days, and 
from 15 to 56 lb. at fifty-six days. 

The results show that a standard of 300 lb. per litter ■ at eight weeks can 
reasonably be expected, but only 50 per cent, of the sows tested attained this 
production. The best and worst herds showed, litter weights of 330 lb. and 200 lb. 
at fifty-six days. The worst herd had m'ore pigs born per litter, but a mortalitv rate 
of 27 per cent. 

The number of pigs weaned is more important than a heavy (weaning) weight 
per .pigling, although both are neeessaiyu The individual weight of the weaner is 
not dependent on litter size. 

Mortality records show a total mortality of piglings born alive of 11 per cent. 
Many deaths can be avoided by efficient management. Maiden sows weaned fewer 
pigs and produced a lower total litter weight than sows with their second to sixth 
litter. A few data on tenth and eleventh litters indicate thal the sow may retain 
her breeding qualities to this stage. ^ 

Season of farrow has little effect on number w’eaned or litter weight, and 
farrowings are apparently well spaced throughout the year, although correlated with 
, the seasonal eow-milk supply. 

A table showing litter production by purebred Tamworth, Large White, Large 
Black, and Berkshire, as well as first-cross litters, indicates that the strain within 
the breed is of far greater im;portance than the breed itself. The figures do not 
suggest that the first cross must be used to obtain prolificacy, thriftiness, and rapid 
growth, nor were there wide differences between the first cross or purebred male x 
grade female litters. The ability of a sow to transmit high-producing qualities to her 
progeny is most important. 
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Poultry J^otes. 

P. E'UMBALLy Poultry Expert. 

Size of Eggs. 

A LTHOUGH the internal quality of the egg is of priisiary 

importanee" in determining xorice, the factor of size eaiiiiot be 
overlooked. Eggs are usually gTaded for sale according to size; but 
those averaging 24 oz. to the dozen are in greatest deinaiul, not only 
ill Queensland, but in the markets to ivliieli our surplus production is 
consigned. 

In these circumstances, every poultry raiser should strive to pro¬ 
duce eggs that meet the requirenients of the market. To do this, it 
is necessary to select breeders that ivill reproduce progem' capable of 
laying the niasiinum number of eggs closely approaching 2 oz. in 
weight. Most poultry keepers ivlien selecting their breeders know 
very little ' about the early performance of their stock in respect of 
size of egg—particularly the size of egg that a hen laid during her 
fir>st year of production. As a breed is more prolific during the first 
laying year, it is then that the egg size is of particular importaiice. 

Jdl pullets when commencing to lay produce an egg very mucli 
undersized. Some birds take a considerable time before their eggs 
reach the most desirable commercial size, and others, again, may take 
only a week or two. As it is an inherited factor, egg size is one of the 
chief points to he considered in selecting future breeders. Many pullets 
—the breeding stock of the future—will be coming into production 
within the next month or so, and it is suggested that poultry breeders 
who are not entirely satisfied with the size of egg from their flocks 
should take the oppoidunity of selecting and marketing pullets that 
commence to lay eggs of a 2 oz. standard early in life. Many of these 
birds may have to be rejected for some purpose or other, cousequeiitly 
the number selected should he large enough to allow for a reasonable 
percentage of rejections. 

Milk as a Poultry Pood. 

Skim milk is an excellent poultry food, and if fowls are given all 
the skim milk they can* drink, and even if fed on nothing else but 
grain, they will continue to lay well. 

Farmers generally appreciate the necessity of efficient feeding, and 
to give their fowls the necessary amount of protein use one or other of 
the prepared mashes. These mashes are usually fed with grain, the 
birds being given an equal quantity of each. In these circumstances, 
a sufficient amount of protein is made available to the birds. 

The farmer who has skim milk to give his birds may, therefore, 
depart somewhat from his ordinary practice, for skim milk is a protein- 
rich food; hut how far he may do so depends on the quantity of skim 
milk available. If the birds are given only, say, half the skim milk 
they will consume, half the quantity of mash that is usually fed should 
be supplied, and the grain increased by about 50 per cent. 

It win generally be found a sound policy when milk, mash, and 
grain are being fed to the flock, to give the birds all the grain that 
they will consume, and not force them to eat given quantities of mash. 
This policy will largely enable the birds to balance their own ration. 
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Protect Eggs from Moiild. 

A\' itli tile iiiiiiiid conditions prevailing at this time of the year, eggs 
are more prone to decomposition than during winter. This is not 
because of the effect of the climate on the egg itself, but to the rapidity 
with wliieh mould growths develop during wmiTii weather. If it were 
practicable to prevent the egg coming in contact with monkls, decom¬ 
position of the egg from this eaUvSe would not occur. 

If fowl yards are allowed to become littered with straw, dry graSvS, 
and similar material, mould spores will develop abundantly. (Jonse- 
qiientlvs the poultry farmer is advised to clear away all rubbish, 
and do all that he can to prevent the development of moulds. 

Dampness in any degree is conducive to the rapid growth of 
moulds, therefore, every precaution should be taken to ensure that 
the nesting material is dry and clean, and that the egg>s and tillers 
used for the packing of eggs are dry. 

Two recent examples of how easily the ciiiality of eggs may 
depreciated are cited:—In one ease it was found necessary, because 
of a muddy poultry run, to wash every egg. The wasliiiig was well 
done, stains were remoAnd with an odourless sandsoap, and the eggs 
were clean when packed; but, unfortunately, they were packed in 
strawboard fillers, with a slight bead of moisture on tlie shell. In tlu^ 
course of two days, when these eggs reached the market, there W(U*e 
quite a numher of rots. As the poultry farmer concerned had a 
reputation for marketing good eggs, the agent retained the eggs tliat 
were apparently good on arrival for a further two days, but, on testing, 
many more rots were found. 

The second case was that of a farmer who had well-grassed runs 
for his fowls. Although nests were provided, many of the hens nested 
in the grass. Complaints as to the quality of the eggs were received 
by the agent to whom these eggs had been consigned, with the result 
that the next consignment of eggs to reach the tioons were carefully 
candled. Candling discdosed a numher of rots. Those that were in, 
apparently, good condition were retained on the floors for another two 
days and again candled, when more rots were revealed. This led to 
an investigation by the Department of Agriculture, Avhen it was found 
that only the eggs that had been laid in the grass were affected, and 
that the rottenness was caused by mould grbwths which had gained 
access through the pores of the shell. Providing the hens with more 
clean nests and discouraging them from laying in the grass corrected 
the trouble. 

In these two examples it will be seen how easily the quality of 
eggs can be affected, and that it is essential—particularly during^hot, 
liinnid weather—to protect eggs from decomposition caused by moulds. 

Marketing Table Poultry. 

In order to secure the highest returns, it is necessary to market 
poultry for table purposes in the best possible condition. The term 
condition can be taken to mean the state of the feather, flesh, and 
age of the bird. If euUing of the layers receives the attention that 
it should, little can be done by the poultry raiser to improve the 
returns th# he will receive from culled hens. 

Kspe^ents have inaicated that the flesh eam«4 by a well-fed 
hen that has finished production cannot he increased .economically by 
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Longer Service-Betfer Cooking 


WITH A 




OVE 


lAr ^ lUdM (. 


m Stoves are built 
;tand up to years of 
1 service—they are 
idea! choice of the 
1 on the land. 







MODEL 


Available in the 
following modeis; 

THE QUEEN DOVER—A 
low-priced favourite built 
from high-grade cast iron 
to give long service. 

STANDARD MODEL—As 
illustrated. Aif black 
finish with nickel-plated 
name-plate, fire door, and 
knobs. 

DE-LUXE MODEL— 

Enamelled front in plain or 
mottled colours. Nickel- 
plated oven door and 
facings. 

REGAL MODEL—A!! white 
enamelled finish with 
nickel-plated facings. 

IMPERIAL MODEL—Com¬ 
pletely mottle enamelled 
in Green, Blue, Brown, or 
Black. Available in three 
finishes. 


S AXON Stoves MUST be good to enjoy their wide popularity 
.... they MUST be solidly built to carry a Three Years' 
Guarantee .... and they MUST give a beautifully even 
oven heat because of their exclusive fire-brick oven packing. 

See the latest models displayed at your local Saxon dealer 
or send for illustrated literature showing all models. 

See Your LOCAL SAXON DEALER or write direct to— 

E. SACHS dr CO. PTY. LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 

BROOKES STREET/ VALLEY, BRISBANE 
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Yodt f iilii / 

AND CONTROL YOUR CROP DISEASES 

FICKLE WITH 

/I: 


... ■ 




^ A The FIRST Dry Pickle 
/ For ALL Crop Seeds 





1. Healthy ears, the 

result of 

‘Ceresan' treatment. 


2. Diseased ears 

which 

"Ceresan^ prevents. 



OSDER NOW! 

/ A \ 

DALGETY & COMPANY LTD. 

(INCOEPORATSD IN ENGLAND), 


Rotary Cultivation 


offers many 
OUTSTANDING 
ADVAN TAG E S 

The 



Howard Auto Rotary Hoe 22 

Obsolete cultivation methods mean hard work, long hours, and in many cases, small profits— 
but these conditions can be easily and economically improved by employing the Howard 
Auto Rotary 'Hoe “22.” 

Only when you see it working will you be thoroughly convinced of its capabilities. Besides 
saving and speeding up the work—the “Howard” will plough, harrow, and cultivate at 
the one time, without the aid of implements, and for renovating pastoral lands, a Pick-Tvne 
attaehment can be easily fitted. ■" 

Models available for field, orchard, or cane. 


^Ifred Snasholl, Anfhon, Pty. Ltd., 

75 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE, G.P.O. BOX No. 284 D. 
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a system of feeding, and tliat tlie hen that has lost'weight due to egg 
production takes too long to respond to a coarse of feeding. The 
best practice, therefore, is to market called hens before they become a 
mass of pin feathers. This condition applies particularly at this time 
of the year, 

Jnst now, the correct marketing of cockerels is of particniar 
importance. This class of fowl sells reasonably Avell at any stage of 
development, if the bird is sold before it readies ivhat is laioivii as 
the "^'staggy'’ stage. This term is applied to birds commeiiciiig to 
shoAV spur development. In order to obtain the maximmn Amine for 
cockerels for table purposes, they must be sold Avhile the spur is still 
in the bud stage, hlaiiy breeders keep cockerels mitil this stage has 
passed, and, consequently, do not get top prices. 

In the marketing of cockerels, it is as Avell to examine the feather 
growth. Cockerels Avith u lot of pin feathers do not dress attraetiAmiy, 
This applies particularly to birds such as the Aiistralorp, because of 
the colour of the plumage. Pin feathers on Avliite feathered birds are 
not so noticeable. 

Again, certain breeds are not AAmll-fleslied at all times. This 
applies generally to the bigger birds—snch as the Light Sussex and 
the Ehocle island Red. 

To summarise—poultry raisers Avith cockerels to market should, 
firstly, bear in mind the fact that birds Avith indications of spur 
development do not realise the maximum value; secondly, that the 
rate of development of cockerels from twenty to tAventy-four weeks 
of age is not as great as that AA^hich takes place earlier, consequently 
any increase in body weight is at a greater cost; and thirdly, that 
it is undesirable to market cockerels carrying a lot of pin feathers, 
and those that are scraggy and not Avell fleshed. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF BUSH GATE. 



Gret a medium-pizieJ'sapling, forked'as sbowa'in tke drawing, also three small 
saplings and fencing wire. With those materials, the diagram shows how a neat* 
handy, and cheap gate can he bnilt. 

7 
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Fertilizer Facts for Farmers. 

F. B. COLEMAN, Officer in Ciiarge, Seeds, Fertiliprs,^ Veterinary Medicines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Branch. 

T he present Fertilizers Act is based on the experience of past years 
and came into active operation on 1st January, 1936, wlien the 
then existing Act was repealed. 

Fertilizers are used for the purpose of supplying to the soil for 
the use of plants nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and in some eases 
where required sulphur, magnesia, and, more rarely still, boron and 
other elements. All these may be termed the active constituents of the 
fertilizer in which they are contained. 

With the exception of sulphur, these active constituents are not 
applied chemically pure, because of price, over-concentration, and 
non-availability to"the plant; but are applied in compounds or mixtures 
ill which they are present in varying amounts. 

The actual "'hstraight’’ fertilizers that are now upon the Queensland 
market are— 

Nitrate of soda Meatworks fertilizer 

Sulphate of ammonia Basic phosphate 

Dried blood Nauru phosphate 

Superphosphate 'Sulphate of potash 

Bone dust = Muriate of potash. 

A large proportion of the fertilizer distributed in Queensland is 
sold in the form of mechanical mixtures— i,e.^ mixtures containing two 
or more of the abovementioned ‘^straight fertilizers” in varying 
quantities—^with the exception of basic phosphate and Nauru phosphate, 
which are not now used in mixtures. 

The composition of the various straight fertilizers is set out in 
the following, but it should be understood clearly that the proportions 
vary and the figures given should be taken merely as a guide. 

NITEATE OP SODA, 

. Nitrate of soda, the product of Chile, is a soluble salt that is found 
in rainless areas. It is mined and passed through various purification 
processes. The present granular nitrate of soda is a free-running, much 
superior material to the old damp, lumpy material of a few years ago. 
Its composition is as follows:— 

Per cent. 

Nitrate of soda .. .. 95 containing 15-6 per cent, nitrogen 

Common salt .. .. 1 

Sulphate of soda .. i 

Other salts (mag. potass., 
etc.) .. .. .. 1 

Insoluble .. i 

Water ' i'. . .. ' 

100 per cent. 

In;,other'words, nitrate of soda is composed of nitrogen combined 
with;oxygen and''Sodium, to approximately 95 per cent, with approxi- 
'in.a^tely 5 per cent.'impurities. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMOMIA, 

Siilpliate of ammoiiia is composed of ammonia in combmation witii 
sulphuric acid. It may be manufactured in several ways^ and has a 
small percentage of impurities associated with the method of manufac¬ 
ture. Its composition may be set out as follows:— 

Per cent. 

Sulphate of ammonia .. 974 containing 20*6 per cent, nitrogen 
Moisture and impurities .. 2-9 


100 per cent. 

Sulphate of ammonia of 21 per cent, nitrogen content would 
naturally have a slightly lower percentage of impurities. 

Sulphate of ammonia is manufactured either as a by-product of 
gasworks or—in Europe and America—^fixed from the air. In simple 
terms, it is composed of nitrogen and oxygen from the air, hydrogen 
from water, and mined sulphur. 


BOOK PHOSPHATE. 
(Nauru or Ocean Island.) 


A good sample of Nauru phosphate rock may be analysed as 
follows:— 


Per cent. 


Triealcium phosphate .. 87-0 containing 39 per cent.phosphoric 

acid 


Calcium carbonate .. 4«5 

a 

Calcium fluoride .. 1*0 

Free water .. .. 1*5 


Organic matter ,. .. 0*5 

Impurities: Iron, alu¬ 
mina, silica, insoluble, 

&e. .5-5 


100 per cent. 

The percentage of phosphoric acid ranges actually from 37 to 39, 
and 37 may be taken as a safe guarantee. This material is obtained from 
Nauru and Ocean Islands. 

This rock phosphate is used for the manufacture of superphosphate. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

The process of manufacture involves the grinding of Nauru or Ocean 
Island phosphoric rock to a very fine degree, and then mixing with 
approximately equal proportions of sulphuric acid, which process renders 
almost all of the insoluble phosphoric acid in the rock phosphate water- 
soluble. 

In other parts of the world very cheap superphosphates are obtain¬ 
able, because of their low water-soluble phosphoric acid content In 
Australia the “ super.’1 sold is as high a grade as is sold anywhere in 
the world, excepting, of course, /^double super. 
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Composition of superphosphate— 


Percent. 


Water-soluble phosphate of lime 

Free phosphoric acid .. 
Citrate-soluble phosphate of lime 

Insoluble phosphate of lime .. 


Calcium sulphate (ineludiug gypsum) 
Moisture 

Impurities (silica, &c.) 


35 ] 

1 . 
H- 

2-1 

48 

7 


containing 20.5 per 
cent, crater-soluble 
phosphoric acid 

containing 0*5 per 
cent, citrate-soluble 
phosphoric acid 
containing 1 per 
cent. insoluble 
phosphoric acid 


D 


100 per cent. 

The following figures, often met with, are explained respectively 
thus:— 

20*5 per cent. phospJioric acid: This refers to tlie water-soluhlc 
phosphoric acid present. 

•22 per cent, super.: This refers to the total phosphoric acid— 
20-5 per cent, water-soluble 
0-5 per cent, citrate-soluble 
1-0 citrate insoluble 


22.0 per cent, total 

45 per cent. solnUe phosphate: This is a theoretical calculated 
figure obtained by converting 20*5 per cent, water-soluble 
pbosphorie acid to triealcic pbospbate, which is the insoluble 
calcium phosphate (occurring in bone and rock phosphate). 

48 per cenf. tricalcic phosphate: This is a theoretical calculated 
figure obtained by converting the 22 per cent, total phosphoric 
acid to tricalcic phosphate. 

It should be noted that all the above expressions are used in connec¬ 
tion with the one superphosphate on the Queensland market; the only 
useful figure for comparison, however, is the 20*5 per cent, water-soluble 
phosphoric acid. 

Superphosphate is not made in Queensland. Our supplies arc 
obtained from Port Kemhla and Cockle Creek, both of New South Wales. 
The Queensland consumption does not warrant the erection of a 
mamifaeturing plant here as yet. 

BASIC PHOSPHATE. 

This is laamifaetured by mixing superphosphate with lime in 

varying proportions, 

Tbi^ causes the water-soluble phosphoric acid to aitei' or revert to 
what chiefly is citrate-soluble phosphoric acid. It contains 17 per cent 

citrate^solnHe phosphoric acid. This material has a limited use and 
IS not included in mixed fertilizers in Queensland 
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SULPHATE OP POTASH, 

Tills is eomposed of— 

Per cent. 

Sulphate of potash .. 92 containing 50 per ceut. potash. 

Other sulphates and 
chlorides .. .. 7 

Water .. .. .. 1 


100 per cent. 

The potash content varies from 48 to 50 per cent. 

CHLORIDE (MURIATE) OP POTASH. 

This is composed of— 

Per cent. 

Chloride of potash .. 82 containing 52 per cent, potash. 

Common salt .. .. 14 

Other sulphates and 
chlorides ... .. 3 

Water . . ., .. 1 


100 per cent. 

The potash content varies from 50 to 52 per cent. 

Our potash supplies come from Prance, Germany, and the Dead Sea 
in Palestine. Before the upheaval in Spain we drew some supplies from 
that country. 

MEATWORKS BY-PRODUCTS. 

These materials, being of organic origin—as '^vill be seen:—^vary in 
composition. It is possible that materials of different nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid content to those set out below may be met with 
occasionally. 

Blood .—The following composition is typical:— 

Per cent. 

Crude proteins .. 81-i containing 13 per cent, nitrogen. 

Moisture .. .. i 

Organic matter, &e. j 


100 per cent. 


TJsuaily the dried blood on the Queensland market contains from 
11 to 13 per cent, of nitrogen. 


Bone .—An average quality bone dust is eomposed of the 
following:— 


Per cent. 


Crude protein .. 22 containing 3| per cent, nitrogen. 

Triealcic phosphate 

of lime ., .. 50 containing 23 per cent, phosphoric acid. 

Moisture 

Organic matter, &c.j 

100 per cent. 
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Bone dust in Queensland contains from 3 to 3-5 per cent, nitrogen 
and 22 to 23*5 per cent, phosphoric acid. Generally speakings the more 
the bone is subjected to steam heating or sterilising, the lower becomes 
the nitrogen and the higher the phosphoric acid. 

Iliglily sterilised bone is sold as a stock food and may contain less 
than 1 per cent, of nitrogen and over 30 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

Meafivorlcs is composed of flesh, bone, and sonietiiiies blood; it can 
have the following analysis:— 

Per cent. 

Crude protein .. 37| to 18£- containing 6 to 3 per 

cent, nitrogen. 

Tricaleie phosphate of 31 to 50 containing 14 to 23 per 
lime. cent, phosphoric acid. 

Moisture ., • • I qi i 

Organic matter, &c ... j ^ 


100 per cent. 

It should be noted that as the nitrogen increases the piiosplioric 
acid decreases and vice versa. 

In explanation of the figures given above, it may be stated that 
nitrogen may be converted to .crude protein by multiplying by 6£. 

MIXED FERTILIZERS. 

Having reviewed the chief fertilizers that are used in Queensland 
to compound mixtures, we will now address ourselves to the task of 
making up some mixed fertilizers from formulse. 


As a start, we will make a mixture of equal parts by weight of the 
following ingredients, and consider the resulting figures. 


Material tmd. 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Superphosphate 

Bone .. 

Chloride of potash 


Contains. 

20-6 per cent, nitrogen. 

20*5 per cent, water-soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

3.5 per cent, nitrogen as bone. 
23*0 per cent, phosphoric acid as 
bone. 

52*0 per cent, potash as chloride. 


Amount of Material used. 


Calculated per cent, obtained. 


Nitrogen. Potash. 

Percent. Percent. 

25 per cent, sulpliate of ammonia 5-15 .. _ .. _ 

25 per cent, superphosphate .. _ ]. 5.12 | _ 

25 per cent, bone .. .. 0-87 .*.' 5.75 "" _ 

25 per cent, chloride of potash .. — .' 13 

100 per eeht. 

the label ““imum guarantee to be stated on 

the label. To obtem this and make provision for variations, errors &c 

It IB the praetaee to i^e an overrun allowance when compoundinAKed 

Si- 
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A label for the mixture set out above, if oifered for sale, would read 
as folloAVs:— 

.Fertilizer Mixture. 

.lb. net. 

4.7 per cent, nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia 

.8 per cent, nitrogen as bone 

4.7 per cent, phosphoric acid V'ater-solnble 

5.3 per cent, phosphoric acid from bone 

12.0 per cent, potash as chloride (muriate) of potash 

Fine.per cent. 

Coarse.per cent. 

Name and address of seller or manufacturer. 
‘‘Fine” and '^coarse” is explained later. 

Now, by adding the various active constituents together, we obtain 
5*5 per cent, nitrogen, 10-0 per cent, phosphoric acid, and 12-0 per cent, 
potash. This would be classed as a 5^-1042 mixture. 

These figures should be used always in the sequence of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, and are designated the gmdt fommla. 

Now, supposing some one desired a 4|-8-|-104 mixture, it could be 
conipounded as follows:— 

Amount of Material used. Calculated per cent. oMained. 

Nitrogen. Potash. 

Percent. Percent. 

20 per cent, sulphate of ammonia 44 .. — .. — 

20 per cent, superphosphate .. ' — .. 4.1 .. — 

20 per cent, bone .. .. 0*7 .. 4»6 .. — 

20 per cent, chloride of potash ., — .. — . • 104 

20 per cent filler (sand) .. — .. — .. — 

100 per cent. 4-8 .. 8*7 .. 10*4 • 

From this it must be realised that it is not possible to compound 
any grade formula picked, at random, in such a way as to give a complete 
ton of fertilizer j a filler may have io he used. 

Consequently, this aspect should be considered before some fancy 
grade formula is requested. Even if a filler can be obtained for nothing, 
freight, handling, and mixing costs must still be paid on it. 

If this material is to be offered for sale, a label, after making an 
overrun allowance, should read— 

Fertilizer Mixture. 

.lb. net, 

3.8 per cent, nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia 

.6 per cent, nitrogen as bone 

3.8 per cent, phosphoric acid water-soluble 

4.3 per cent, phosphoric acid as bone 

9.6 per cent, potash as chloride (muriate) of potash 
*20 per cent, sand' . " 

Fine ..per cent, 

Goar^,............ per cent. 

Name and address of seller or manufacturer. 

See “ Filler (page '162) re labelling. 
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It ^xiil be cijserved tliat the grade formula now would be 4J-8-9|, 
the figures liaviiig been taken to the nearest cinarter below the actual total 
per cent, present. 

FINENESS. 

All organic fertilizers—i.e., blood, bone, and meatworks—depend 
upon their fineness of dmsion to a great extent for their availability—i.e., 
the finer they are the greater is the surface exposed, and the more quickly 
does decomposition take place. 

The regulations prescribe the following standards for fineness:— 


. Fine. 
Material tliat 
passes tliroiigii 
apertures of 


Prohihited. 
Material that 
ivill not pass 
apertures of 


Bone .. 

Blood .. 

Meatworks 
Mechanical mixtures 
Eoek phosphate 
Phospho guano 
Lime .. 


Jj-) in. square 
I jljy in. square 

I A in- square 

yUy in. square 


in. square 
-dg- in. square 

J in. square 
^ in, square 


Coarse’^ material is the particles that are larger than ^^finc’’ and 
smaller than “prohibited.’’ 

Under the old Act and Eegulations provision was made for 
“unspecified” and “unspecified lumps.” This very coarse material now 
is prohibited. 

It should he undez\stood clearly that the percentage of “Coarse” 
shown on labels of mixtures is actually the organic material only, except 
in the case of lime, rock phosphate, and phospho guano. 

The method of analjAsis provides that ah chemical material (almost 
completely water-soluble or capable of being broken down by water) shall 
be washed out, and the organic, blood, bone, fiesh, and offial only shall 
be “tested for fineness.” The percentage of “coarse” is the percentage 
of the insoluble organic material present in the mixture. 


FILLER. 

On and after 1st October, 1937, any fertilizer containing a filler 
must show on the label the percentage of the same. “Filler” is any 
material contained in any fertilizer that does not contain nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, sulphur, or magnesia, in appreciable quantities. 

For instance:— 

Earth, Sawdust, 

. Ashes, Anthed, &c., 

They are merely added, as explained above, to make the weight of 
fertilizer up to a ton—or for other less worth^^ reasons. 

A clearer explanation would he— 

Sulphate of ammonia is not filler, because it is used to supply 
' nitrogen. 

Superphosphate is not filler, because it is used to supply phos- 
' phoric, acid. 
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Nauru rock is not filler, because it is used to supply pliospborie 
acid. 

Sulphate of potash is not filler, because it is used to supply potash. 

Cotton seed meal is not filler, because it could be used to supply 
nitrogen. 

Magnesium sulphate is not filler, because it is used to supply 
magnesia. 

CALCULATIONS. 

In order to assist in the explanation as to how to obtain the iveight 
of ingredients to use, to obtain a certain guarantee, or the guarantee 
that would result from the use of any proportion of ingredients in a 
mixed fertilizer, the use of questions and answers has been resorted to. 


Calculations have been made to the nearest pound only. 

Question .—How much sulphate of ammonia shall I use in 1 ton to 
obtain 5 per cent, of nitrogen? 


Ans-wer. —Formula to use:— 


Total weight required X Per cent, of Active Constituent required 
Per cent, of Active Constituent in In.gredient used 


Weight of 

= Ingredient to be 
used. 


Calculation— 


2,240 lb. X 5 
20-6 


544 lb. 


Therefore, 544 lb. of sulphate of ammonia (containing 20-6 per cent, 
nitrogen) in 1 ton of fertilizer -would give 5 per cent, nitrogen. 


Question .—If I use 544 lb. of sulphate of ammonia (containing 20-G 
per cent, nitrogen) in 1 ton of fertilizer, what would be the percentage 
of nitrogen present? 


xlnsuTr.—Formula to use:— 


Weight of Ingredient used x 


Per cent. Active Constituent in 
Ingredient used 


Total Weight 


Per cent. Active 
Constituent present. 


Calculation— 

5441b. X 20-6 . ^ 

- - - —. - = 5 per cent. Nitrogen. 

Therefore, 5 per cent, nitrogen, as sulphate of ammonia, wmld be 
present in 1 ton of fertilizer containing 544 lb. of sulphate of ammonia. 

The various other percentages obtainable from different ingredients 
would be calculated similarly. 

In calculating the above, an overrun allowance has not been made, 
and should be provided for if it is intended to offer fertilizers for sale. 


LIME. 

The Fertilizers Act applies to lime for agricultural purposes as well 
as to fertilizers. This' has been dealt with 'very comprehensively in 
the Qumnslmid AgriGulttural Jourml of January, 1937. 
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THE FEETILIZEES ACT OP 1935. 

Tile following are the main recinirements of the Fertilizers Act:— 

Every dealer imist he licensed to sell fertilizer and lime for agri- 
cailtnral purposes (cost £1 Is. yearly). 

Every fertilizer or lime must be registered yearly. 

Every sale of fertilizer or lime over the value of 10s. must be 
covered by an invoice and warranty. 

Every bag of fertilizer or lime must be labelled. 

Every bag of fertilizer must be branded with the brand and nainc 
of the fertilizer. 

Any buyer who desires to have an analysis made of a fertilizer or 
lime that he lias piireliased, must give notice to the seller, within fourteen 
clays of delivery, of his intention to have it analysed, and must also 
comply with tlie provisions set out in Regulation 15 under the Fertilizers 
Act. 

OFFENCES. 

The Fertilizers Act is for the purpose of protecting buyers, and any 
irregularity, actual or suspected, should be reported immediately to the 
Fertilizers Branch in order that investigation and necessary action may 
be taken at once. 

EXPLANATION OF TEEMS. 

The following terms, often met with, have the meanings as set out 
hereunder:— 

X .. .. .. = Nitrogen 

P^Og .. .. .. = Phosphoric acid 

.= Potash 

Super. .. .. = Superphosphate 

Snip. amm. or anim. 

snip. .. .. = Sulphate of ammonia 

potash ::} = Potassiniu chloride 

Triealcic phosphate of 

lime .. .. = Phosphoric acid and lime in 

combination in the insoluble 
form 

Grade formula expresses the respective percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in the order given and guaranteed to be 
present by the dealer in mixed fertilizers, such as 5^-1042. 


TO SCBSCMBEES. 

Xlailj renew your snbsia-iption without delay*, Write your full' 
name platnly,; preferably in Wock letters. PLEASE USE THE OEBEB 
FOMliy which will he found on the last page of each' Issue. 


Address your suhscdption to the Under Secretary, Department ol 
Ap^lcaltare and. .Stock,, Brisbane. 
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Sale of Seeds. 

REGULATORY LEGISLATION. 


P. B, COLEMAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Fertilizers, Yeterinarj Aledieines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Bian^, 


Definition of Vendor. 

A VBNDOE under tlie Seeds Act is any person who sells or offers or 
exposes for sale or contracts or agrees to sell or deliver any seeds 
for sowing. 

Seeds Sold in Made-np Packets to be Marked. 

When seeds are sold in made-up packets or packages the following 
particulars shall be legibly and indelibly marked on the outside of each 
packet or package, namely:— 


{a) The full name and address of vendor or packer; 

(5) The kind and variety or strain of such seeds; 

(c) The date after which the contents should not be used. 


Prohibited. 

The principal totally prohibited seeds are:— 

Daiwra spp. .. .. Thorn Apple 

Cusciita spp. .. .. Dodder 

Sorglmm halepense .. Johnson Grass 

The following insects are also prohibited:— 

Live— 

Bnichophagus fiinehris .. Lucerne Seed Chalcid Ply 

Bruchus spp.Bean, Cowpea, and Pea Weevils. 

SitopMhts (Calandra) spp. Grain Weevils; 

and seeds infested with same in any stage of development. For full list 
of prohibited seeds, see Regulations. 

Standards of Purity and Germination. 

The Regulations under the Act prescribe the minimum germination 
and the maximum proportions or amounts of weed seeds, other crop 
seeds, and inert matter that may be present in the different kinds of 
seeds for sowing. A copy may be obtained on application to the 
Department of. Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. For list of the more 
important seeds, see Table I. 

Efficient Seed-cleaning Machinery. 

The Regulations do not apply to:— 

Seeds sold by the actual grower direct to any vendor in possession of 
one or more efficient cleaning machines, for the purpose of the seeds 
being cleaned and graded before being offered for sale as seed for 
sowing.^ 

Sam|)les from Bulk in Sender’s Possession. 

Provision is made for the examination of samples at the Seed 
Testing Station,' Brisbane, upon'payment of'the prescribed fee; seeds 
purchased for sowing, and not resale, are examined free. 
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TABLE I. 

GEfiMXisATION StAI^DAUDS OF THE AIOHE IMPORTANT SEEDS. 
(For full list, see copy of Regulations.) 


Kind of Seed. 

j 

Gerinmation 
by Count. 
Minimum. 

Barley ., 

1 

Per Cent. 
80 

Beans— ! 

Freneb 

.. i 

70 

Mauritius 

j 

70 

Rice .. 


75 

Beet .. .. . * 


*55 

Babbage 


60 

Carrot .. 


50 

Cauliflower ' .. 


60 

Clovers—- i 

Red clover .. 

.. 

75 

White clover 


70 

Cotton .. 


70 

Co’^vpeas 


70 

Cucumber 


70 

Grasses— 1 

Blue panic—Giant panic 

* ‘ 

40 

Canary—Seed canary 


65 

Cocksfoot 


60 

Goucli grass .. 


40 

Molasses grass 


20 

Baspalum 


20 

Fhalaris tuberosa 


55 

Prairie grass.. 


65 

Rhodes grass 


30 

Rye grass— 



Italian 


65 

Perennial .. 


65 

Wimmera 


1 65 

Leek 


1 50 

Lettuce 


75 

Lucerne 


75 


Kind of Seed. 

Germination 
by Count. 
Minimum. 


Per Cent. 

Lupins .. 

60 

Maize .. 

80 

Mangel .. 

=^55 

Alarrow 

70 

Millets— 


French 

75 

Foxtail 

75 

Japanese 

75 

Panicum 

75 

Setaria—Giant and dwarf.. 

75 

White panicum 

75 

Oats 

80 

Onion .. 

50 

Parsnip 

40 

Peanuts 

60 

Peas 

75 

Pumpkini .. .. .. 

70 

Radish .. 

75 

Rape 

70 

Rockmelon 

70 

Rye corn 

80 

Sorghum grain.. 

70 

Sorghmu saccharine .. 

70 

Squash .. 

70 

Sudan grass 

65 

Swede turnip .. 

65 

Tares 

60 

Tobacco 

60 

Tomato 

65 

Tiumip .. 

65 

Vetch .. 

60 

Watermelon 

65 

Wheat .. 

80 


^ Of clusters. 


Sampling Instructions. 

(1) "Wlieii drawing samples, it is of the utmost importance that they 
be drawn by a responsible person and care be taken to make them truly 
representative of the bulk. 

(2) To enable this to be done satisfactorily, approximately ec^ual 
parts should be drawn alternatively from the top, middle, and bottom of 
the bags, the proportion of bags to be sampled being as follows:— 

1 to 19 "bag lots—A portion from’ cadi bag. 

20 to 39 bag lots—A portion from each of not less tlian 20 bags. 

‘ 40 to 59 bag lots—^A portion from each of not less than 28 bags. 

60 to 79 bag lots—A portion from each of not less than 32 bags. 

80 to 99 bag. lots—A portion from each of not less than 36 bags. 

^ 100 to 199 bag lots—A portion from eadi of not less than 40 bags. 

—A. portion from each of not leas than 20 per 
'''."'"V''' cent, of the total number of bags. 
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(3) If, when drawing samples, it is observed that great variation 
occurs ill the bulk, two or.moi^e samples should be obtained, each from 
bags wdiose contents are similar, and representing the variations that may 
have been noticed. These different lots should be marked with 
distinguishing marks, and the samples marked similarly. 

(4) After a sample has been drawn as above indicated, it should 
be emptied out on to a large piece of paper, thoroughly mixed, and then 
a quantity not less than the prescribed iveight for the particular kind of 
seed shonlcl be drawn for purposes of forwarding to the Seed Testing 
Station. A duplicate sample should be kept for reference. 

(5) In the Seed Testing Station great pains are taken to ensure 
absolute accuracy of w^ork. It therefore follows that all this care is wasted 
unless the person forwarding samples for examination takes some trouble 
to ensure that the samples drawn truly represent the bulks from which 
they are obtained. The minimum weight of such samples is as follows:— 

TABLE II. 

Weight of Samples. 


Kind of Seed. 

i 

Weight 

required. 

Kind of Seed. 

Weight 

required. 

.Barley .. 


t 

8 oz. 

Panicum 

4 oz. 

Beans ,. 



8 oz. 

Parsnip 

J oz. 

Beet .. 



i oz. 

Paspalum 

3 oz. 

Uabbage 




Peanuts 

21b. 

Canary 



4 oz. 

Peas .. 

8 oz. 

Carrot .. 



4 oz. 

JPhalaris tnherosa ., 

3 oz. 

Cocksfoot 



3 oz. 

Prairie grass 

4 oz. 

Couch .. .. 



3 oz. 

Radish 

J oz. 

Cowpeas 



8 oz. 

Rhodes grass .. .. 

3 oz. 

Erench millet .. 



4 oz. 

Rice .. 

8 oz 

Grasses.. 



3 oz. 

Rye.. 

8 oz. 

Japanese millet 


• • i 

4 oz. 

Rye grass .. ., .. I 

3 oz. 

Linseed 



4 oz. 

Sorghum 

4 oz. 

Lucerne 


• • i 

4 oz. 

Sudan grass 

4 oz. 

Maize .. 



8 oz. 

Tares 

8 oz. 

Mauritius beans 


1 

1 ib. 

Tomatoes 

■J oz. 

Millets ,. 



4 oz. 

Vegetable seeds in made-up 

% 

Molasses grass 



3 oz. 

packets 

5 pkts. 

Oats 



8 oz. 

Wheat .. 

8 oz. 

Onion .. 


i 

i oz. 

White panicum .. .. ! 

1 4 oz. 


Where seeds are stored loose in bulk, the samples shall he taken 
from various parts of the heap or bin, and shall be of the Ijke proportion, 
as nearly as can be fairly estimated, as would be required if such seed 
were in bags, so that a representative sample of the whole hulk is 
obtained. 

In the case of seeds not mentioned above, the weight set out for the 
seed of nearest size should be forwarded. 

In the ease of seeds -obviously containing weed seeds or other 
impurities, not less than double the weight mentioned should be sent. 
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Marking of Samples. 

All samples must be plainly written 'On in ink, setting out tiie iiuder- 
laentioiied particulars:— 

Sample of seed drawn from bags 

representing a total of bags. 

Bags marked:— 

Piireliased from of on 

Name of sender: 

Address: 

Date: 


The examination of samples tmtkout name and address of sender 
cannot he undertaken. 

Samples should be addressed as follows:— 

Seed Sample for Examination.^ 

Officer in Charge, 

Seed Testing Station, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

Brisbane. 

Special care should be taken to securely fasten up the sample. The 
examination of samples that have been opened in transit is useless for 
any determination, as only a sample received intact can be taken as 
representing any bulk. 

Fee and Covering Letter. 

A covering letter, enclosing the prescribed fee, should be addressed 
to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

The fee for a copy of the result of any examination of any seeds 
shall be as follows:— 

1. 2s. 6d. per certificate, or 

2. {a) £3 10s. for the first fifty certificates, and thereafter Is. 

per additional certificate during the twelve months ending 
aOtli June—providing the sum of £3 10s. shall be paid in 
advance: Provided that— 

(h) In the event of any person claiming a refund of fees paid 
under 2 (a) on account of the number of certificates being 
less than fifty, such refund shall consist of the amount left 
after the charge of 2s. fid. per certificate has been made. 

; Free Examination. 

Samples'' representing seeds purchased by farmers for their own 
sowing are' examiii'ed free of charge, providing that the full particulars 
as above are mpked upon the sample, and a covering letter stating the 
purpme for wMch the seed is to be used is forwarded 

Complaints. 

Ih'case of any complaints regarding analytical purity or germina¬ 
tion. the buyer should at once send, a sample of the seed, marked with the 
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Q 5dLEnli|ic Prpp^ifnfioji| 


PJiKATOX 
BLOW FLY OIL 
; A scientifically prepared dressing- 
j containing only finest and most 
! effective ingredients. Kills larvae, 
|1 repels fly, heals and soothes the 
I sheep, does not harm wool and will 
li not wash off in rain. CONTAINS 
I NO ARSENIC. 

MBEOLA SHEEP PIP 
A reliable and relatively non-poison- 
ous liquid phenolic dip containing 
20% Tar Acids recovered from 
I selected Tar Distillates. Destroys 
i! lice, ticks and other parasites, pre¬ 
vents scab, affords protection from 
the fly and provides a healthy, lux¬ 
uriant growth of wool. 


PABATOX 
B. SHEEP DIP ^ 

A companion product to Paratox 
Blow Ply Oil. Completely removes 
and destroys Ticks and Lice, leaving 
wool in clean and healthy condition. 
Soothing to beast and does not harm 
wool. CONTAINS NO ARSENIC. 
ACCO EBAMDIHB FLOID 

A high-grade branding fluid, un¬ 
affected by rain, yet easily removed 
by scouring. Obtainable in Black, 
Green, Blue or Red. Specially pre¬ 
pared to ensure a definite brand 
without injury to the wool. No min¬ 
eral oils used other than thinners. 


If UHoBtaixiaBle locally write direct to the Mnaufactmrers 



STUMPS, STONES, ETC. 

Quickly, Easily, and Cheaply Removed with 
the aid of 

Trewheila Bros.' 

Wallaby or Monkey Jacks 

AUTOMATIC LOWERING GEAR FITTED ON: 
ALL DOUBLE PURCHASE JACKS. 

Lift. ' ' Price.; ' , 

Zi'tons ' '' 70/-Pris. ■' ' ^ ALL 
4 tons ' I05/-i.o.ib. BriL,' PLUS ^ 

6 tons P^ f.bi. Brls. SALES 

8 tons £9/10/- f.a.b, Pris. TAX 
10 tons £10/10/- f .o.b. Bds. 


" Trewheila " 
Hand-Power Grubber 

The most powerful and economical Hand- 
Grubber on the market. Wonderfully 
compact and efficient. Patent qyfck 
rigging appliances. Easily handled. 
, Can be used as a WINCH by Bridge 
Builders, Oc. 

Price, Full Outfit, plus Sales Tax. 


Q'lieensfand Represenfative: REX. ROBIHSOH'#. SZl A&it ^ iridbme. 
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Acclaimed the most Qlorious 
Radio Ever Built . . . 



S.A.S. 


RADIOLA 

Outstanding performance and better 
features stand for leadership. That is 
why there are more Radiolas sold than any 
other broadcast receiver in Australia. 
Faithful, undlstorted reception combined 
with mellow, beautiful tone place RADIOLA 
on a pinnacle of achievement second to none. 

A RADIOLA in your home means perfect 
entertainment always. 

Arrange for a FREE demonstration. 

Twenty-seven models from Which to choose. 
Priced from 13 Guineas. 

J. B. Chandler & Co. 

43 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 
and also at 

380 RUTHVEN STREET,. TOOWOOMBA 
and 

122 FLINDERS STREET, TOWNSVILLE 
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particulars as above set out, together with a covering letter to the 
Department advising of the despatch of the sample;. this wdll be 
examined free of charge. 

Examine Goods on the Day of Delivery. 

Both buyers and sellers are nx’ged to examine all goods on the day 
of delivery, and when in doubt regarding any seeds, fertilizers, 
veterinary medicines, pest destroyers, or stock foods, to write at once to 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, in order that the 
matter may be at once investigated. 



fFhoto. MoreM .S.ervice. 

Plate 7B. 


A Bapibly G3aown!FG Asset. —A nine-year-oH stand of Hoop Pine at BaiTon^ 

Hortk Queensland. 
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THE MEAT INDUSTRY^ 

The inTestigations of the Enral Development Committee of the 
Bureau of Industry indicated that the chilled-heef trade offered the best 
opening for the expansion of the Cattle Industry. Suppliers of live¬ 
stock for chilled-beef export purposes might be divided into two distinct 
types—Graziers: Farmers. 

As to G-raziers— 

The nural BeTelopment Committee propounded a set of factors which appeared 
to have an important bearing upon a sneeessfuL scheme of chilled-beef export insofar 
as graziers w’ere concerned. The factors enumerated were:— 

(a) The requirements for a eontihuous supply of suitable beef cattle; 

(h) The areas suitable for the breeding and fattening of such cattle; 

(c) The pastures and other requirements for the continuous growth of the 
cattle to maturity in prime condition; 

(d) The most effective procedure for transferring the cattle from breeding 
areas to fattening areas and from the fattening areas to the points of 
treatment for export; 

(e) The relationship between the supply of such cattle and the supiffy of 
other livestock suitable for export trade; 

(/) Generally, the most effective means of establishing the beef-cattle 
industry on a more satisfactory basis in relation to Queensland 
conditions and other industries. 

These factors w^ere weighty ones and satisfactory conclusions concerning them, 
and successful practical action based upon the conclusions, might have had an 
important influence upon the Cattle Industry and the chilled-beef export trade. 

Under the aegis of the Bureau a conference of interested parties was held, 
butj apparently, the conference was abortive—and led to a position of stalemate. 

As to Farmers— 

Eeseareh by various Bureau Committees elicited much useful information. 1 
summarise below some of the tentative conclusions which were reached— 

(a) The average dairy farmer, if he is to meet his commitments and to 
provide employment for his sons, may be compelled to add some other 
source of income to his dairy activities. 

(h) General agriculture does not afford an attractive avenue owing to 
recurring gluts, instability of prices, and small margins of profits. 

(c) The auxiliary of raising fat stock, lambs, and pigs for the local and 
export markets may afford a moderately remunerative sideline if 
satisfactory arrangements could be made for group-inax'keting—say, 
through the butter^ and cheese factories. Coupled with this project 
should be the growing of more crops for conservation of fodder on the 
farm. 

Tile orderly development of the meat industry is an important 
brancli of State expansion, and it would appear desirable to explore the 
possibilities thoroughly, particularly as new paths to development are 
being sought so anxiously and the urge to help the small man is so 
strong. 

But, seemingly, a stage has been reached when committees and 
: conf erenees have ceased to be effective and when other methods should 
be tried. ^ comprehensive mem on the subject was submitted 

to the'' Chief' 'Secretary:'', 

—yrom fJm ■Ammdi ,M:epo.rt of the Tublxo Serwe Commissioner, Mr. J. U. 
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REGISTERED STALLIONS. 


Subjoined is a list of stallions in respect of ■vrliieh Certificates of Kegistration 
“The Stallions SegistTution Acts, 1923 to 1934,^^ during the year 


were issued uirder 
1937-38;— 


Blood Staluons Certiiioaied tor Life nuiuso Yeas 1937-3S. 


ITame. 

Ko, 

Age. 

Colour. 

Owner. 

Afghan 

1944 

Aged 

Black 


P. G. B. Gottwaltz, Powlathanga 

Aleman 

1996 

Aged 

Brown 


0. H. Wright, Waverley, St. law’renee 

Amber King .. 

1945 

6 

Bay 


J, C- Alford, Mount Ilaven.swood 

Andy E-a 

1910 

5 

Dark bay 


W. iSTorthcott, Grange, Brisbane 

Ardon’s Pride 

1911 

6 

Brown 


A. E. Tucker, Hendra 

Bachelor’s Echo 

1863 

Aged 

Bay 


W. E. May, Clifton 

Baldwin 

1770 

Aged 

Brown 


P. Hughes, Maedonaldtown, Toownomba 

Bally’s Pride .. 

2035 

5 

Brown 


P. Schmidt, Eton 

Bean Valette 

2024 

5 

Chestnut 


G. Skene, St. Alban’s, Kebo 

Bender Boy ., 

1771 

5 

Bay 


W. B. Stevens, Kogan 

Bine Boy 

2025 

5 

Grey 


H. G, Walters, Proserpine 

Bon Soldat 

1912 

5 

Chestnut 


J. Gault, Edward street, Brisbane 

BronzoUo 

1817 

5 

Chestnut 


J. Daniels, Oanungra 

Browm Lock .. 

1890 

5 

Bay 


J. Eeid, Glamorgan Vale 

Bnllonain .. .. 

1913 

5 

Brovm 


L. 0. Law'son, Grafton 

Bnzzalot 

1946 

5 

Chestnut 


H. Lanzen, Alice Eiver, Townsville 

Cadency 

1914 

5 

Chestnut 


W. Hobson, Coraki, New South Wales 

Cangon 

1823 

5 

Chestnut 


F, M. Hooke, Woolooga 

Cannon King .. 

1772 

6 

Chestnut 


W. G. Douglas, Nutgrove 

Careful Marcus 

1997 

Aged 

Chestnut 


A. E. Hankin, Duariiiga 

Carrawob 

1773 

5 

Bay or Brown 

D. A. Wormw'ell, Meandarra 

Compodomico 

1774 

Aged 

Bay or Brown i 

C. 0. Frith, Taimton 

Cool Talley .. 

1915 

5 

Bay 


Bergstrom and Hansen, Ascot 

Daily Leader 

1824 

5 

Bay 


P. G. Allen, Cinnabar 

Dan dale 

1775 

5 

Brow 


V. W. Fysh, Pampas 

David Hope ., 

2026 

Aged 

Brown 


E. Y. Shannon, Nebo 

Demon Lad .. 

2004 

Aged 

Bay 


J. M. McCartney, Princhester 

Eiderdown 

1825 

5 

Bay 


A. Lutvey, Gayndah 

EUcast 

1776 

5 

Chestnut 


B. 0. Dickman, Ohinchilla 

Ealraacre 

1947 

Aged 

Brown 


A. Parsons, Herberton 

Eernside 

1998 

5 

Brown 


B. Beak, Wumalgi 

Plight 

2027 

5 

Blood Bay 


M. C. M. James, Dow’s Greek, 30rani 

Eugaleye 

1864 

Aged 

Chestnut 


H. 0. Bradford. Omanama 

Gee Whiz 

, 1948 

Aged 

Brown 


Hedlef Brothers, Eavensw^ood 

Golden Knight (imp.) 

1949 

Aged 

Chestnut 


Estate J. S. Love, Valley of Lagoons, Inglmm 

Golden Leaf 

1950 

5 

i Chestnut 


J. Downey, Kirk Biver, Mingcla 

Gold Dust 

1777 

! 6 

i Bay 


W. J. Brazier, Jandowae 

Gozinate 

2028 

5 

Brown 


D. A. and S. O. Nielsen, Nebo 

Grecian More 

1916 

Aged 

Chestnut 


F. Powell and Sons, Bichmond, New South Wales 

Grey Amber .. 

1951 

5 

Grey 


B. J. Atkins<^ Mount Garnet 

Grosnet 

1778 ! 

5 

Bay 


H. A. Clark, Westbrook 

Gnnfelt 

1917 ! 

6 

Bay or brown 

W. G. Anderson, XJrandangie 

Havelock 

1826 1 

5 

Brown 


F. G. Willert, Goomeri 

High Drama 

1918 i 

6 

Bay 


■W. Northcott, Grange, Brisbane 

High Order ., 

1953 

Aged 

Bay 


Gunnawarxa Pastoral Co., Gunnawarra 

Impish Boy .. 

1954 

5 

Dark bay 


Miss E. M. Lee, Moimt Molloy 

Ishmail (Arab) 

2019 

6 

Iron grey 


Wilson and McDouall, Calliope 

Jackoli 

1999 

5 

Brown 


Camboon Pastoral Co., Camboon 

Jocniar 

1919 

5 

Brown 


E. L. Bamsay, Cambooya 

King Leo 

1891 

5 

Bay 


P. B. Grace, Boonah 

King Logan ., 

1827 

5 

Grey 


D. A. Proctor, Bymestown 

L’Blite .. .. ; 

1920 

Aged 

Chestnut 


W. C. Keane, Diiranbandi 

Leo Dear 

1921 

5 

Bay 


W. Wilson, Drake street. Hill End 

Lilmatic 

1828 

6 

Brown 


W. J. Williams, Mungungo 

Lobomin 

1922 

5 

Bay 


L. Dalil, Manson road, Hendra 

Lord Dowhshire 

1923 

5 

i Bay or brown 

H. J. Carter, Alfred street, Charleville 

Magnet 

2029 

5 

Brown 


Bradshaw and Goodale, Gargett 

Malt 

1965 

6 

Brown 


C. Simonelli, Bavenswood 

Matelot 

1829 

5 

Bay 


H. S. Kent and Co., Gayndah 

Mentoi 

1818 

5 

Bay 


tF. T. Sherlock, Sherwood 

Mont Blanc .. 

1779 

6 

Chestnut 


Grace Brothers, Boondoondilla Siding 

Pain© Kanghton 

2030 

Aged 

Brown 


V, A. Toms, Mossvale, Jaraga 

PatMeld 

2031 

5 

Chestnut 


F. Smith, Beaconsfiela,Bt. Lawrence 

Perlo .. .. 

2032 

5 

Iron grey 


T» and G, Nielsen, Eton 

Perition 

1830 

6 

B^y 


T. J. Downey, Gooroolba 

Probl®n .. .. 

2000 

6 

Brown 


Archer Brothers Pty., Biloela 

Kallier 

1956 

Aged 

Bia& 


Estate H, J. AMnson, Wyandotte 

Richmond 

2033 

Aged 

]^y 


M. M. Gordon, Grosvenor Downs 

.'B.nffian . • .. 

1924 

6 

Brown 


M. F. Yore, Logan Village 

Sm Laddie' .. 

1892 

5 

Black 


T. J*. Ford, Gatton 

Sratator . * ' 

2001 

^ $ 

Bay 


B. G, Mackay, Morinish 

Server .. 

1831 

. 6 ' 

Bay 


S. McCracken, Bundaberg 

Silver 

2002 

5 

Grgy^ 


A. W. Christiansen, Baglan 

Simon 

1832 

6 

Ohe^ut 


Periett Brothers, Kinbomb! 

Sir Boot' 

^2084' 

Aged 

Btown 


W. H. Bradshaw, Nebo 

Sir Bally ^ '' '., 



Black 


J. Irwin, Ewan 

Snowlre (imp.) 

^ 1780'' 

^Aged 

Bay 


P. Hugh^, TooWoomba 

St. Oaimm . 1, ' V'. 

; '1'7S1 


■'Brow^h ’ 


' J. D. WormWell, Dalby 

Stratiwlvon ». ' *• 

1058 

'■Aged 

'BcoWn 


C. Suhr, Bavenswood 

Syce Pane ' .. ■ 

I'SSS 

Aged 

Bay , 


■ H. Barber, Mungtixigo 
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Blood Stallions Certificated for IjIfe during Year continued . 


Yu,me. 

No. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Owner. 

Sydney Lad .. 

1925 

5 

Bay 

G. F. Goodrich, Inglewood 

TAiibada 

17S2 

5 

Bay 

Mrs. R. V. Broydon, Haden 

'Caliber 

1926 

5 

Bay 

B. C. Bell, Aroo, Boonali 

Three Cheers 

1959 

Aged 

Bay 

G. and M. Core, Blue Range, Charters Towers 

Trent Bernie .. 

1S34 

5 

Chestnut 

J. Frame, Inverlaw, Kingaroy 

Trippie Gleam 

1960 

Aged 

Bay 

J. H. Alkinson, Greenvale, Charters Towers 

IJnhrave 

1927 

5 

Chestnut 

P. 'V’enaglia, Wilsonton 

War Arm 

17S3 

5 

Bay 

R. J. Barry, Jandowae 

tVaratah 

1885 

5 

Bay 

G. W. Nahrung, Miva 

Warrigal 

Warwick Bachelor ., 

1784 

5 

Chestnut 

J. F. Lowien, Wutul 

F. J. C. Martin, Kunibarilla 

1785 

5 

Brown 

Warwick Love 

1961 

Aged 

Bay 

J. RoUinson, Homestead 

■Weir Wedge .. 

1786 

5 

Browm 

F. G- Searcy, Kinkabilla 

"Wide Bay 

1787 

6 

Bay 

.T. G. Clark, Daandine, Dalby 

Winbow (5th') 

2Cr.3 

Aged 

Browm 

Estate Geo. Creed, Raglan 

Pony 

Stallions certificl^ted for Life during Year 1937-38. 

Ankor II. 

18G5 

5 

Grey 

W*. Gilmore, Allora 

Ba.sra 

1819- 

5 

Bay 

D. McDougall, Veresdale 

Black Pride .. 

1820 

5 

Black 

J. T. Collett, Pomona 

Bonny Gem .. 

1811 

5 

Bay or brovm 

E. J. Ezzy, Kooroongarra 

Boonah’s Pride 

1893 

5 

Black 

G. E. Kirchner, Boonah 

Brano 

1866 

Aged 

Cream 

H. Redington, Goondiwindi 

Darby 

1837 

5 

Chestnut 

L. J. Mackaway, Goomeri 

Golden ’Laddie 

1894 

5 

Chestnut 

"W. H. Strasburg, Lark Hill 

Hope 

1930 

5 

Brown 

R. 0. Draney, Townson 

Johnnie 

1838 

5 

Cream 

F. M. Hooke, "Woolooga 

Kailhan 

1839 

Aged 

Bay 

R. B. Jefferies, Nanango 

Little Sam 

1840 

5 

Black 

E. 0. Althause, Cloyna 

Mark Twain 

2020 

Aged 

Grey 

Archer Bros. Pty., Ltd., Biloela 

Master Cypher 

2021 

5 

Brown 

IVIiss E. E. Perrier, Mount ’Larcom 

Master Lurlo 

1931 

5 

Brown 

Mrs. M. E. S. Bates, Eagle Farm 

Migalo 

1841 

5 

Bay or brown 

M. J. Daly, Murgon 

■W. G. Blomfield, Miriam Vale 

Nifty Jim 

1932 

5 

Bay 

Paddy 

2022 

5 

Brown 

J. G. McCartney, Marlborough 

Ramadi 

1812 

5 

Grey 

J. "V. TVillis, Meringandan 

Rex 

1963 

Aged 

Black 

C. B. Mortimer, Tarzali 

Royalty 

1964 

5 

Bay 

J. M. McCloskey, Plum Tree 

Shiimar 

1813 

5 

Chestnut 

G. G. Wilson, Bell 

Silver Prince .. 

1842 

6 

Chestnut 

F. M. Hooke, Woolooga 

Springmeado Bright 
Lad 

Tim 

1933 

5 

Bay 

Ziesemer Bros,, Bonjean 

1814 

5 

Black 

,A. Tame, Eulpi 

Tom Thumb .. 

1965 

Aged 

Blue grey .. 

W. Squire, Ravenswood 

Toomba 

1966 

Aged 

Flea bitten 
grey 

Bell and Hatfield, Oaerpliilly, Charters Towers 

Wee Georgie .. 

1934 

6 

Iron Grey .. 

A. J. MePhie, Ulmarra, New South Wales 

Wild Fire 

1895 

5 

Chestnut 

A. Moore, Mount Forbes, Rosewood 


Trotter Stallions Certificated for Life during Year 1937-38, 


Belmont Boy 

1836 

5 

Bay 

Cole Sound .. 

1928 

5 

Bay 

Direct Dean 

1896 

5 

Bay 

Dynamite 

1897 

5 

Bay 

Prince Pronto 

1815 

Aged 

Bay 

Raven Dean . - 

1816 

5 

Bay 

Sylrao 

1962 

5 j 

Chestnut 

The Sail 

1929 

Aged 

Bay 

Vicks 

1821 

Aged ! 

Bay 

Yoimg Afghan 

2023 

Aged ; 

Brown 

4? 


S, K-. Steele, Proston 
W. D. Dale, Marburg 

O. A. J. TUlack, Laidley 
H. Goa Ghee, Bsk 

P. H^hes, Macdonaldtqwn, Toowoomba 
Mrs. G. Bruhl, Cecil Plaius 

Jas. Campbell, Oonoomba 
B. Sharp, Ekebiu 
P. Pryor, Verrierdale, Eumundi 
E. Grmths, Bumbieton, Mackay 


Braught Stallions Certificated for Life during Year 1937-3S. 


Adventist , ,. 

Aerial Mail 
Arraglen 
Attraction 
Barana Comet 
Barney 

Baron Knight., 
Beau Laddie 
Ben AttoK 
Black Prince 
''Bonnie Intent 
'Bore© ’Wallace 
Bowte 
Boxer ' 



British 'Prince , '' .. 
Brooklyn' ' K^notes 
Sport 

Brown. Bale ,. 


2005 

Aged 

Bay 

2006 

5 

Bay 

1843 

5 

Bay 

1844 

5 

Bay 

1967 

Aged 

Chestnut 

1968 

Aged 

Grey 

1845 

5 

Bay 

1898 

5 

Bay 

1969 

5 

Bay 

1970 

Aged 

Black 

1846 

5 

Bay 

'18'87 

Aged,' 

Brown 

1971 ; 

Aged 

Brown 

2007 

5 

Brown 

1972 

Aged 

Bay 

200'8 

Aged 

Bay 

1847 

‘ 5 . 

Bay 

adO'B/ 

5. : 

: Bay 

,2010 

5 

Brown 


Estate Geo. Creed, Eaglan 
Camboon Pastoralist Co., Camboon 
Pownall and Pownall, Mahoon. 

R. T. Jones, Bidcot 

C. E. Deane, Hodel, Townsville 

R. C. Ramsay, Mingela 

S. and B. Scotney, Moorland 
S. J. Draper, Stoney Creek 
P. F. King, Home Hill 

J. H. Alkinson, Greenvale, Charters Towers 
■W. B, Elsebaen, Gayrdah 
P. J*. "Wilson, Blphinstone 
A. Peagham, Pentland 

N. W. Meissner, Biloela 

Eliza E. RoUinson, Balfe’s Greek 
R. Beak, Wumalgi 

O. P. Draheim, Murgon 
R. Beak, Wumalgi 

J. B. Shannon, Tooloombali 
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Draught Stallions Gertipicated for Life during Year 1937-3S— 


Name. 


No. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Burrundale George 


1848 

5 

Bay 

Captain 


1849 

Aged 

Bay 

Captain 


1850 

5 

Bay 

Captain Shepherd 


1788 

5 

Brown 

Captain Wallace 


1851 

5 

Brown 

Captain Wallace 


1899 

5 

Bay 

Carlyle Pet .. 


1789 

5 

Bay 

Cedric 


1790 

5 

Black 

Chieftain 


2036 

5 

Bay 

Chieftain 


20.37 

5 

Bay 

Chieftain 


1868 

5 

Bay 

Clematic Flash Mac 


1900 

5 

Brown 

Clinker 


1869 

5 

Bay 

Commander .. 


1935 

5 

Bay 

Craiglea Again 


1973 

6 

Dapple brown 

Crown 


1974 

Aged 

Dark bay .. 

Crystal 


1975 

6 

Grey 

Crystal Boy .. 


1901 

Aged 

Bay 

Crystal King .. 


1852 

5 

Brown 

Cypress Grove Baron 

1936 

Aged 

Bay ., 

Vue 




Dale 


2038 

5 

Bay 

Dangar 


1993 

Aged 

Chestnut 

Diamond King 


1976 

6 

Bav 

Dijon 


1977 

Aged 

Dapple grey.. 

Dollfuss 


1853 

5 

Brown 

Don 


1978 

Aged 

Dark hay 

Dragon 


1870 

5 

Bay 

Duke of Gloucester 


1871 

5 

Bay 

Duke of Windsor 


1872 

5 

Bay 

Earl Marshall 


2039 

6 

Bay 

Fashion Prince 


1873 

6 

Bay 

General Dale 


1979 

5 

Brown 

George Wallace 


1874 

5 

Bay 

Glenroy 


2040 

5 

Black 

Grove King ., 


2041 

5 

Bay 

Haile Selassie 


2042 

5 

Brown 

Hero 


1875 

Aged 

Black 

Highland Greyboy 


2043 

6 

Grey 

Highland Sensation 


1980 

Aged 

Black 

Intent’s Pride 


1981 

5 

Bay or Brown 

Jack 


1822 

5 

Roan 

Jelbyn Jock .. 


2044 

5 

Bay 

Jimmy 


2011 

6 

Bay 

Johnnie Walker 


1791 

5 

Bay 

Jondaryan Duke 


1792 

5 

Bay 

Jondaryan Maple 


1793 

5 

Bay 

Jondaryan Minstrel 


1794 

5 

Bay 

Jondaryan Worthj" 

1795 

5 

Bay 

Kerlock 


1902 

5 

Black 

Kerr Lad 


2045 

5 

Brown 

Korrston Lad 


1903 

5 

Brown 

Kimbar Mailboy Jack 

1796 

5 

Bay 

King Wyllie .. 


1904 

5 

Black 

Lion 


1854 

5 

Bay 

Lord Darnley 


1797 

Aged 

Bay 

Mae 


1982 

5 

Bay 

Majorlace 


1855 

5 

Black 

Major Wallace 


1877 

5 

Bay 1 

Major Wyllie 


1983 

Aged 

Brown 

Master Carlyle 


1798 

5 

Bay 

Master Wallace 


1878 

5 

Bay 

Mountain View 


2012 

5 

Bay 

Mount Irving Prince 

1879 

6 

Bay 

Alexander 




My Intent 


1880 

5 

Brown 

Napoleon 


1800 

5 

Bay 

Newtown Intent 


1984 

Aged 

Black 

Ngaia Juvenal 


1856 

5 

Bay 

Noble 


1985 

Aged 

Bay 

Noble Hero ., 


1801 

5 

Bay 

Noble of Cashmere 


1986 

6 

Bay 

Nugget 


2046 

5 : 

Bay 

Nuggett 


2018 

Aged 

Bay 

0*Lad 

Peel River Monarch 


1802 

5 

Bay 


1799 

5 

Bay 

Peter Jackson 


1803 

5 

Bay 

Pine Paxk Cliief 


1938 

5,.'; 

Bay 

Pine Vale Mainmast 


1939 

5 

Black 

Plucky Prince 


2014 : 


'Bay 

Pride of Falrvievir 


''L905' i 

'' , b' 

;Bay 

Prince OhambearMh 


1995'; 

Ag'ed:, 

Bay 

Prince Charles, 


'' 1987' 

"Aged ' 

! Bay ■ 

Prince Dale ' . 


* 

5 

Bay 

Prince Henry 


1. '4804 : 

: & 

'Bay 

Prince Roy .. 


''1806 : 

5 

Bay 


Owner. 


J. B. Stanton, Goonieri 

Hunter Bros., Cinnabar 

J. T. Muleahy, Nanangi) 

iL G. Polzin, Douglas, Gooiiibungee 

A. Perrett, Coolabaiiia 

Y". E. Houston, Black butt 

A. K. and 11, C. Curd, Jandowae 

E. C. Stark, Pinclands, Crow’s Aest 

Eoan, Sarina 

D. P. Marke 5 ^ Boldon, Mackay 
Estate E. Jowett, Clifton 
J. M, Hewinan, Caboolture 
V. Osborne, Oobi)a-da-inaiia 
G. H. Burrows, Tasmania 
J. Williams, Ingham 
G. E. Crowley, Mount Leyshoii 

B. Lynn, Ingham 
S. Webster, Kilcoy 

J. B. Edwards and Son, Kingaroy 
Forge Bros., Taiuworth 


W. H. GiUhara, Suttor Creek, Nebo 
J. Barker, Oak Hills, Ingham 
G. Altoft, Macknade 
T. H. Baker, Mount Molloy 
E. Reinbott, Booie 

P. Catrastellero, Victoria East, Ingham 
G. S. Burns, Goondiwindi 
J. Little, Oobba-da-mana 
G. Wickham, Karara 

G. W. Orchard, Parapi 
Dwan and Sons, Deuchar 
P. F. King, Home Hill 
T. J. Lyons, Clinton Vale 

A. Parkinson,, Finch Hatton 

B. J. Langford, Finch Hatton 

H. Mackay, Mirani 

B. E. Gray, Cobba-da-mana 

A. Petersen, Homebiish road, Mackay 

C. B. McPherson, Miiigela 
H. B. Burstall, Ayr 

D. Hose, Pomona 

Wright and Davidson, Kemmis Creek, Nebo 

0. Acutt, Kalapa 

T. Gadsby, Woleebee, Jackson 

G. W. Hartmann, Bowenville 

W. P. O'Suiiivan, Greeamount 

W. J. Lloyd, Harrow 

Miss E. Armstrong, Toowoomba 


R. E. A. Schafferius, Ingoldshy 

B. Atherton, Koumala 

S. H. Hallas, Gatton 
Alexander Bros., Inverai 

F. F. Harm, Plainhind, Laidley 
W. Ellicombe, Mundubhera 

E. D. Jones, Cherwonda, Wandoan 
W. Conley, Ayr 
H, Seiler, Wondai 
E. J. Breen, Eukey 
J. B. Taylor, Malanda 

G. H. Bidstrup, Warra 

T. O’Dempsey, Lower Freestone 
E. A. Russell, Thangool 

J. D. Hynes, Riverton, Tenterfleld 

T. Ryan, Greymare 

W. B. Dent, Glernnona, Warra 

Estate H, J. Atkinson, Ingham 

J. R. L. Hyne, Riversleigh 

G. Snodgrass, Yungabnrra 

E. Ehlrich, Oakey 

W. A. Jenkins, Julatten 

E. A. Rearing, Carmiia 

M. Mwrath, Nankin Junction 

O. G. King, Goombungee 
Currowah Pty. Ltd., Brookstead 
Baker Bros. Pty. Ltd., Bowenville 
R. Stok^, Collingwood, Victoria 
J. Hamilton, Forest Hill 

W. H- Davey, Baralaha 

J. G. Tones, Sheep Station Creek,'Kilcoy 

C. F. ^hmid, Nikenbah 

Estate J. S. Love, Gainsford, Charters Towers 

F. 0. Rekow, South Halkie, Bundaberg 
Bebbington Bros., Cambooya 

P. G. Ruble, Motley, via Oakey 
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BEAtIGHT STALMOJfS CERTIFICATED FOE LIFE DUEIKG 


Uame. 

Ko. 

Age. 

Colour, 

Owner, 

Punch ., 

2015 

5 

Bay .. 

A. Thoraasson, The Caves 

Hare Champion .. 

1906 

5 

Bay .. 

H, A. Barthoiomai, Boonah 

Baveirigg (imp.), Y-Z. 

1940 

6 

Brown 

T. Robson, Crow’s Rest, Sydney 

Boan Tom 

2016 

G 

Boan,, 

J. B. Shannon, Tooloombali 

pKobln of Lilyvaie 

1941 

5 

Bay .. 

J. 0. Hagan, Belmont 

Bob Boy 

1907 

5 

Bay ., 

H. Williams, Blackbutt 

lioval .. 

1858 

5 

Brown 

J. A. Perkins, Mimdiibbera 

Boyal Banker.. 

18S1 

5 

Black 

Hart Bros., Headington Hill, Ciilton 

Boyal Mac 

1859 

5 

Bay ,. 

J. McBermid, l^Ionto 

Boyai Shepherd 

ISOG 

5 

Bay .. 

P. T. Dwyer, Maclagan 

Boyal Top 

1882 

5 

Bay ,. 

A. N. McKechnie, Cottonvale 

Scdtsdale 

1988 

Aged 

Bay .. 

M. Law^, Maianda 

Shamrock 

1S83 

5 

Bay .. 

M. Bourke, Yangan 

Silver .. 

2047 

Aged 

Chestnut 

R. J. Kelly, Jaraga 

Sir Burton 

2048 

5 

Brown 

R. J. Aslette, Harrycrandt, Kebo 

Sir Giancer 

1989 

6 

Brown 

airs. P. L. Doyle, Mareeba 

Sir Pendennis 

1884 

5 

Bay .. 

B. Y. L. Peckman, Boggabilla, Kew South Wales 

Sir William 2nd 

1885 

5 

Chestnut 

E. Homan, Kiliamey 

Slogan 

1990 

6 

Chestnut 

J. M. McCioskey, Plum Tree, G.N.R. 

Smoky 

1 2017 

5 

Bay ,. 

W. J. Greedy, St. Lawi-ence 

Star Rover 

1807 

5 

Bay .. 

S. B. Smith, Tor street, Toowoomba 

Sterling Slade 

1908 

5 

Black 

A. Kubl^r, Boonah 

Studley Laddie 

2049 

5 

Bay .. .. i 

J. Jones, Savannah 

Sudden Surprise 

1808 

5 

Brown 

L. P. Kuhl, Narko 

Taigai Model .. 

1888 

5 

Bay .. 

J. J. Bynne, Goomburra 

The Willow’s Trustep 

1887 

5 

Bay .. 

A. M. Cadell, Texas 

ToW • * 

1994 

6 

Bay .. 

T. Clarke, Wietalaba 

Trooper Bale .. 

2018 

Aged 

Bay .. 

W. H. and C. P. Bauer, Watalgan 

t'hipna Cat! .. 

1809. 

5 

Bay .. 

A. A. Treasure, Brigalow 

Yiron. 

1860 

5 

Bay .. 

H, J. Rasmussen, Kepnock, Btmdaberg 

Waipa. 

1991 

Aged 

Bay ,. 

Estate S. L. Roberts, Julatten 

Warwick Lad 

1992 

Aged 

Bay .. 

J. P. Guy, Clare, via Ayr 

Wiidash Pride 

ISGl 

5 

Black 

W. J. Borchert, Murgon 

William Wallace 

1810 

5 

Bay .. 

M. Lysaght, Bringalily 

Willowbank High 

1942 

5 

Black 

J. Hamilton, Forest Hill 

Begiee 

Willowbank Ronald .. 

1943 

5 

Bay .. 

R. Stokes, Gollingwood, Victoria 

Willow Grove PasMon 

1909 

5 

Bay ,. 

P. Ryan, Hewdands, Gatton 

Worthy Jolm 

1888 

5 

Eoan.. 

1 W, A. Deacon, Allora 

Young Bouglas 

1889 I 

5 

Bay .. 

; E. Costello, Thane 

Young George 

2050 ’ 

5 

Bay ,. 

J. Hall, Wagoora 


Blood Staxlioks Oerhficated foe the Year 1987-38. 


Aiikober 
Archer 
Banker 
Blue Tie 
Bon Aero 
Beer Pride 
Peatherdusfc 
Pemstone 
foundation 
fox Valo 
Clenveil 
Oolden Persse 
Great Scott 
Hamleigh 
Home Yale 
Idol Answer 
Klondyke 
Loch Melvin 
Lord Alwina 
Lord Leopolis 
My Paddy 
Peterborough 
Bolyv^ 
mmw 
Kevelad 
Hexlad 
Bufus ,, 
Stenyx.. 
■Skiholar’s Cap 
■S!r:Ma^um 
femeday 

White Hag 


1501 S Chestnut 

1457 4 Brown 

1458 4 Bay 

1459 V 3 Steel grey .. 

1455 4 Bay .. 

1547 4 Chestnut 

1460 4 Brown 

1503 3 Black 

1648 4 Bay .. 

1640 3 Brown 

1461 4 Bay ,, 

1504 4 Chestnut 

1641 3 Chestnut 

1600 3 Bay .. 

1642 3 Chestnut 

1462 4 Brown 

1588 4 Bay .. 

1689 4 Bay . 

1398 4 Bay or brown 

1399 4 Brown 

1400 4 Brown 

1401 4 Chestnut 

1463 4 Chestnut 

1464 4 Bay 

1466 3. Bay .. 

1549 3 Bay .. 

1644 3 Chestnut 

1611 4 Iron grey .. 

1650 3 Bay . . 

1551 ,4 'Black ■ .. 

1466 3', I Brown 

1467 4 Black 

14:68 4 '' Ohe^ut 

1469 3 Chestnut .. 

1552 ^ ^ . 4 ' Bay .. 

1553 ' ' 4 Ch^teut ' ,, 


L. S. Oxley, Wilga, via Yelarbon 

L. B. GossoW, MaidenweE 

Elworthy & Mellor, Brooweena 

D. Moloney, Chahpingah, Eingaroy 

P. Brennan, Jimboomba 

W. Mans, Lowood 

J. 0. Stockden, Cinnabar 

Wright and Sons, Kindon, Goondiwindi 

L, Shine, Pemvale 

A. C. Williams, Homevale, Nebo 

A. Guiney, Wondai 

O. L. fraserJEUchmond Sill, Piatten 

P. A. Boss, waitara, Hebo 
P. PTaser, Hamleigh, Ingham 

BeU Bros, and Co., Croydon, St, Lawrence 

B. Webb, Beaconsfield, via Childers 
J. O’Brien, MoggHl 

^ J. Manson, Bockboume tearrace, Paddington 

W. B, Bent, Glenmona, Waua 

Miss H. Pomeroy, Clifford street, Toowoomba 

H. A. Clark, Westbrook 

J. Scotney, Greeninount 

M. MacBonnell, Coolmore, Gympie 
L. C. Walker, Bingera 

W. B. Sauer, Gayndah 

B. YoM, Glamorganvale, via Walloon 

A. B. Shannon, Oxford Downs, Hebo 
CambooE Pastoral Co., Camboon 

B. Betts, Boon^ 

A. Wiegand, TallegaEa 

B, E, Pickefe, Coolabunia 
L. L Mackaway, Goomeri 
B. ]y. SaWteh, Coolabunia 
W. H. Sawtell, Wooroolin 
G. A. Heise, Minden 

B. Jackson, Munbilla 
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Pont Stallions Certificated for the Year 1937 - 38 . 


Name. 

No. 

x4.ge. 

Colour. 

owner. 

Black Prince .. 

1470 

3 

Brown 

A. J. Manning, Byee, via Murgon 

Bonnie Boy ., 

1507 

4 

Bay .. 

J. L. liilann, Broadwater, Stanthorpe 

Bonny Boy .. 

1471 

4 

Black 

H. Taylor, Gayndah 

Bosca .. 

1505 

3 

Cream 

R. A. Howell, Killarney 

Cupid ., 

1554 

4 

Bay 

J. Duncan, Stockyard Creek, Helidon 

Barbie’s Boy .. 

1508 

4 

Grey 

T. Hildred, Gladfteld 

Darby II. 

1509 

4 

Grey 

M. G. Yorston, Coton, Gladficld 

Electric Boy .. 

1402 

3 

Brown 

0. Postle, St. Helen’s road, Pittswortli 

Gold Top 

1403 

3 

Taffy.. 

B. V. Neale, Ramsay, Cambooya 

Grey Boy 

1472 

3 

Grey 

V. P. Walsh, Runnymede, Nanango 

Jimmy Boy .. 

1404 

4 

Bay .. 

P. T. Dwyer, Maclagan 

Lieutenant Jim 

1620 

4 

Bay .. 

W. G. Blomfield, Miriam Tale 

Little Jim 

1555 

3 

Bay .. 

J. C. Logan, Gatton 

Mac’s Choice .. 

1405 

3 

Chestnut 

S. H. Reynolds, Glasgow street, Toowoomba 

Pilgrim 

1556 

4 

Grey 

D. D. Logan, Pineview, Kilcoy 

Playmate 

1621 

4 

Piebald 

J. J. Bauer, Watalgan 

Prince Carda .. 

1622 

3 

Brown 

G. H. Hammond, tlbobo 

Prince Reuben 

1406 

3 

Bay .. 

H. Ruble, Mount Tyson 

School Boy .. 

1623 

3 

Blue grey .. 

W. T, Brown, Calliope 

Silver King .. 

1473 

3 

Chestnut 

E. Litfin, Hivesville 

Silver Laddie .. 

1591 

4 

Grey 

H, Cox, Mount Sylvia, Gatton 

Spring Meade Bright 

1592 

4 

Black 

C. J. Cotter, Hardgrave street, Ipswich 

JjOX 

Stibnite 

1456 

4 

Blue roan .. 

J. M. Newman, Cal-ioolture 

Theo. 

1407 

3 

Creamy 

E. G. Lister, Shenstone, via Warra 

Wee Jim 

1510 

3 

Chestnut 

R. A. Newmj^n, Goondiwindi 


Trotter Stallions Certificated for the Year 1937-38. 

Broad Findon., .. U74 4 Browa .. E. J. Campbell, Kingaroy 

Broadwood .. .. 1475 3 Bay .. .. A. C. Underwood, Tingoora 

Chiming Derby .. 1590 4 Bay .. .. S. H. Scells, Eveleigh street, Wooloowiii 

Derby Cole .. .. 1511 4 Bay ., .. P, K. Weidman, Clifton 

Joker’s Echo .. .. 147f> 4 Bay ., ,. T. llenfrey, Degilbo 

King David .. .. 1557 3 Black .. P. Staines, Templin, via Boonah 

Miister Nepean .. 1408 3 Bay .. .. W. Sullivan, Box 130, Pittsworth 


Abbey Morn .. 
Adclong 
Airdale 
Alan .. 

Aldoiiran’s Hope 
Arolla’s Heir .. 
Balwherri Intent 
Barney 
Baronet II. 

Baron Favourite 
Baron Model .. 
Barron Chief .. 

Ben Bold 
Benefactor 
Berriew Premier 
Black Boy 
Black Intent .. 
Black Kerr 
Bob 

Bold Exchange 
Bold March .. 
Bonnie Charlie 
Bonnie Sheppard 
Bowler 

British King .. 
Brittany Intent 
Brown Dale .. 
Bnlly Bar 
Canberra Duke 
Captain 
Captain 

Caringal Craig Bad 
Carlisle Boy .. 
Carlyle Boy .. 
Chxfefeian „ .. 
-Christmas - .. 
Clinker , 

Dignity 

CraiSP Kent) 
'Crest'Tale Nobility 

Cro'vTO'Priaoe 

Crystal MacBride II. 


Draught Stallions Certificated for the Year 1937-38. 



1409 

4 

Brown 


1602 

3 

Chestnut 


1477 

4 

Bay .. 


1624 

3 

Brovm 


1625 

4 

Brown 


1512 

3 

Bay .. 


1478 

3 

Brown 


1644 

4 

Brown 


1479 

3 

Bay .. 


1518 

3 

Bay .. 


1410 

3 

Bay 


1558 

3 

Bay .. 


1514 

4 

Bay .. 


1515 

4 

Bay .. 


1559 

3 

Bay .. 


1626 

3 

Black 


1560 

4 

Black ., 


1561 

4 

Black 


1443 

4 

Bay .. 


1480 

3 

Brown 


1481 

4 

Bay .. 


1411 

3 

Bay .. 


1412 

4 

Brown : 


1603 1 

4 

Bay .. 


1516 i 

■ 4 ! 

Bay 


1604 1 

3 1 

Black 


1627 1 

4 

Brown 


1618 i 

3 

B ay .. 


1413 i 

4 

Bay .. . .. 


1614; 

3 

Bay .. 


1517 i 

4 

B ay .. 


1518 ! 

3 

Black 


1519 

4 

Bay-.. 


1414 

5 

Bay .. 


1605 

3 

Bay 


1606 

3 

'Black - 


1616 


Bay , - - " .. 


1415 

4’: 

'Bay ' 


1562 


Bay 


1620 

4 

? Bay ' 


1416 

4 

Bay - - 


1417 

4 

Bay 


1410 

4 

Bay dr brown 


1521 

4 

Roan 


1419 

3 

Bay „ 


1420 

4 

Bay 


O. H. Frizzell, Soxithbrook 

C. Jensen, Atherton 

R. S. McKenzie, Maroondan, Gin Gin 

E. G. Lascellcs, Goorganga 

A, A. Brooks, 'Wimdaru, via Mackay 

D, Ryan, Allora 

F- Tucker, Elksincre, Kingaroy 
T. Embrey, Knnioon, Nanango 
,G. Wilson, Degilbo 

P. Fogarty, Headington Hill, Clifton 

D. T. Rosenthal, Glenview, Soiithbrook 
T, M. McGrath, Eincora, Kaibar 

E. Austin, Flemmingdale, Texas 
G. McArtmir, Mary vale 

F. D. Arthur, Stockyard Creek, Helidon 
E. G. Lascelles, Goorganga 

G. Gnech, Boonah 

H. D. Reisenleitor, Moimt Sylvia, Gatton 



XI, VV. XLUillC, 

O. H. Barrett, Tara 

W. Park, Anzac avenue, Toowoomba 

P. Caspani, Mingela 

T, J. Ryan, Clintonvale 

H. B. Qrr, Ssda Siding 

H, Rowe, Mirani 

Y, R. Katte, Kola Bar, Dingo 

H. A. Koehler, Yamison 

0. T. Johnson, Gracemere 

B. G. Erhart, Goomburra 

W. Evans, Hirstvale road, Greenmount 

J. H. Mclvor, Emu Yale 

W. Redmanu Braeniar (provisional only) 

Mrs, E. 0. Clarke, Marywale, Charters Towers 
Mrs. E. C. Clarke, Maryvale, Charters ToWers 
J, Moran, Taragoola, Calliope 
0. Barber,^,Rywuiig 
J, Behmann, Coolana 


B. Cowley, Taxes 

J. and D. Brodie, Nobby 

Derrick Bros., Gaxilton, Bell 

G. A. Lewis, Canning Creek 

A. Ritson, Clifton 

J. Allen, Porter’s Gap, ma Bell 

Mrs. H. R. Kewley, The Gums. 
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DRAi'Gii® .Stallions Certificated for the Year lQ$7~BSr—continued. 



Ho. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Owner, 

CiilTertliorpe High 

14S3 

4 

Bay 

S. B. Trigger, Biggenden 

Opinion 





Barli: GJiiei 

1421 

4 

BroAvn 

M. Stower, Linthorpe, Pittsworth 

Bariiley Boy .. 

in22 

4 

Bay 

W. R. Penrose, Beel )0 

I)ooli,ng Major Xec .. 

1484 

4 

Bay 

M. Lob’wein, Kyboiig 

Duke .. 

1444 

4 

Bay 

G. Low', Pomona 

Duke 

1422 

3 

Bay 

E. Wieck, Maclagaii 

Duke of Suffolk 

1503 

3 

Chestnut 

I\'y May Arndt, Rosewood 

Duke of Windsor 

1445 

3 

Bay 

C. Maas, Waterford 

Earl Dale 

1504 

4 

Black 

E. C. A, Zillmann, Efattonvale 

Eari of 'Windsor 

1523 

3 

Black 

F. Peters, Willowvale 

Earl’s Pride .. 

1593 

4 

Bay 

A. A. Stokes, Collingw'ood, Victoria 

EiiiDston 

1505 

4 

Black 

T. Eclinski, Lake Oiareiu-lon 

Eureka Walter 

1019 

4 

Silver Koan 

C.Q.M.E. Go., Lake’s Creek 

Extent 

1423 

3 

Black 

0. O’Sullivan, Grecnmmint 

Fairyinead Baron 

1524 

4 

Bay 

J. P. Warden, Gooudiwindi 

Knight 



Fairymead Bold 

1010 

3 

Bay 

H. Dougall, Littlemore 

Lorraine 




Pairymoad Success .. 

1028 

4 

Bay 

R. Smith, Bow'en 

Farleton John 

101 u 

5 

Brown 

A. P. Kelson, Jesmond, Charters Towers (pro¬ 
visional only) 

Fanner 

1029 

4 

Boan 

A, Welsh, Mia Mia, Miraiii 

Farmer 

1525 

4 

Buy .. 

C. Erlandson, AUora 

Fasliion’s Prince 

1520 

4 

Bay 

T. J. Brosnan, Killarney 

C4eneral Kerr 

1500 

4 

Bay 

A. F. Schimke, Summerhill, Laidley 

Clasgow Clyde 

1527 

t 

Buy 

G, and F. W. Grimes, Clifton 

Glen Dale 

1424 

4 

Bay 

P. W. Berniinghain, Greemiiount 

Glen Lock 

1485 

i 

Bay 

C. F. Schmid, Piaiba 

Glenraore II. 

1017 

3 

Black 

P. Ziebarth, Biioela 

Gold Mount Prince .. 

1425 

4 

Brown 

C. 3kieskm, Kaclagan 

Gold Kought 

1528 

4 

Chestnut 

D. Sullivan, AUora 

Hero. 

1480 

4 

Bay 

B. T. and L. Balderson, Tlieebiiio 

Hillview Prince 

1440 

4 

Bay 

E. W. HiU, Hiilview 

Homedale Honour .. 

1038 

3 

Bay 

S. McLennan, Red Hill, Heho 

flurdcott Duke 

1594 

3 

Bay 

R. Stokes, Collingw'ood, Victoria 

Intent’s Best ., 

1039 

4 

lloan 

A. Shannon, Saltlmsh Park, St. I^awxence 

Jackson 

1426 

4 

Bay 

D. Kii-stenfeldt, Kulpi 

Jollio Gloucester 

1447 

3 

Bay 

8, 0. Hear, Maleny 

Kelso Surprise 

1487 

4 

Bay 

L. C. Walker, Biiigera 

Kerr Lap 

1508 

3 

Bay 

H. D. Reisenleitor, Mount Sylvia 

Kerrston Carlyle 

1509 

4 

Bay 

J. H. Kewman, Oaboooltiu'e 

Kerrston’s Delight .. 

1570 ! 

4 

Chestnut 

W. M, E. P. Prufert, Laidley 

Kerrston’s Prospect .. 

1031 1 

4 

Black 

C. D. Leadsman, Orkabic 

Kerrston’s Viceroy .. 

148,8 

5 

Black 

W. D. Porter, Kumbia (provisional only) 

Kerr Stop 

1571 

4 

Bay 

H. D, Reisenleiter, Mount Sylvia, Gatton 

Kerwein 

! 1572 

4 

Bay 

H. Schultz, Morton Vale, via Gatton 

Kimhar Major 

i 1573 

3 

Bay 

F. Benbow', Mount Alford 

Kimbar Starlight 

: 1575 

3 1 

Buy 

D. Vogel, Boonah 

A. 0. Bishop, Oaboolture 

King Billy 

i 1448 

3 i 

Bay , .. 

King Dale 

! 1529 

5 ‘ 

Bay 

W. Eastwell, Willow’-vale (provisional only) 

King Hope 

1489 

4 

Brown 

H. Powell, Kumbia 

King Pin 

1490 

4 

Bay 

R. B. Jefferies, Kanango 

Lead’s Grove Slade 

1491 

3 

Bay 

Fairymead Sugar Go., Bimdaberg 

Alba 




Lehmanni Tenor 

1427 I 

4 

Black 

! Mrs. R. V. Breydon, Brooklyn, Haden 

Lion 

1428 ! 

3 

Bay 

^ H. SinimonSj^St, Martin’s, Yandiila 

Logan Prince 

1449 i 

4 

Bay 

W. W. Bell, Rathdow’-noy 

Lord Eacham 

1607 : 

4 

Bay 

Winfield Bros., Yungaburra 

Lord Kerrston .. ; 

1429 

4 : 

Black 

R. Anderson, Southbrook 

Loyal Carlisle .. ! 

1530 

3 

Black 

W. Doro, Pozieres 

Mailboy’s Heir 

1450 

4 

Bay 

R. H. F, Graham, Tabragalba 

Major. 

1492 

4 

Bay 

G. A. Taylor, Brooloo 

Major 

1493 

4 

Brown , .. 

T. Turner, Mannuem road, Kingaroy 

Major Wallace 

1575 i 

3 

Bay 

B. Gzislowski, Lily dale, Helldon 

Marble Intent 

1632 

3 

Iron grey ,, 

T. Comerford, Finch Hatton 

Marshall Gaiety 

1576 

4 ;; 

Bay 

C. A. Martens, Marburg 

Marshall Hey 1 

1633 

4 

Roan 

M. R. Shannon, Olive Downs, Nebo 

Martin Dale .. 

1430 

3 

Bay 

J. H. L. Van Pein Quibet, Pittsworth 

Master Dale .. 

1577 

4 

Bay 

H, O. Keumann, Plainland 

Harwell 

1578 

3 

Bay 

M. W. Kruger, Mutdapilly 

H&puna Lad 

1531 ; 

3 

Brown 

P. Fogarty, Headington Hill, Clifton 

T. Robson, Orow'’s Ke.«;t, Sydney 

Nppuna 

Kigger .. ' 

*Kob1e 

1395 

3 

Brown 

1431 

4 

Bj^ek 

C. Dunemann, Hurra Hurra 

1532 

3 

Bay 

M. McMahon, Warwick 

Hoble Intent 

1634 

4 i 

Bay 

A. F. Clausen, Homebush road, Mackay 

HoMe King .. ' , .. 

1533 i 

3 i 

Bay 

D. C. O’Leary, King’s Creek 

Oak Bmnch .. 

1482 ! 

4 

Bay 

A, A. Dent, Gayndah 

^ O'xford Don .. ■ .. | 

1494 

' 3 i 

Brown 

S. J. 0. Jenkins, Miva 

PMnvieiy Intent .. j 

'1534 : 

3 : 

’ 

' Bay 

A. S. Freer, Clifton 

Poplar 

1635 


Blue Grey .. 

B. Collins, Tondara, Gumlu 

'Pride , 

1432 

4 

Bay 

S. B. O’Brien, Jaiidowae (provisional only) 

Prince .. 

1433 

'4^ : 

Bay 

]Sr* Thornton, Rocky Creek 

Prince .. 

' 1535 

4 

Bay 

S. G. Bremner, Yelarbon 

Prince .' '.. : 

1496 

3 

Black 

J. Regan, Coolabunia 

Prince Cliarlie ., i 

1536 

4 

Bay 

Gross Bros., Gampbell’s Plains 

PrinceKocket'' '' ' : 

1496 . 

_,4 i 

Bay 

Stewart and McCauley, Mundubhera 
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Draught Stallions Certificated for the Year 


Name. 

No. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Owner. 

• 

Prince Wallaee 

1579 

3 

Bay 

W. Profke, Glamorganvale 

■Red Robin ... 

1537 

3 

Bay 

W. A. Deacon, AUora 

■Rich Lad 

1497 

3 

Bay 

H. Welsh, Proston 

Robin Dale 

1451 

4 

Bay 

H. Wynne, Jimboomha 

Rob Roy 

1434 

4 

Black 

A. H. Gierke, Chinchilla 

■Rocket 

1538 

4 

Bay 

A. W. Naumann, Mount Kent, Nobby 

Ron 

1498 

4 

Bay 

D. C. Myles, Mungungo 

Rosefariu Bold Kerr- 
ston 

1580 

4 

Bay 

J. W. Evans, Boonah 

Bosefarm Rerrston’s 
Pride 

Royal Dale .. 

1499 

3 

Bay • .. 

E. L. Dent, Reid’s Creek, Gaymdah 

1435 

4 

Black 

1. N. Kahler, Gehain 

Royal Intent 

1539 

4 

Bay 

H. J. Pacholke, FiTe Ways, Clifton 

Royal Kerr 

1618 

4 

Bay 

F, R. Lehmann, Biioela 

Royal Kerrston 

1581 

3 

Bay 

H. Heisner, Blenheim, Laidley 

Royal Scot 

1582 

4 

Bay 

J. L. Strack, Mount Whitestone 

Royal Sheppard 

1430 

3 

Bay 

S. T. Evans, Chinchilla 

Scottish King 

1437 

4 

Bay 

G. Telford, Nobby 

Sergeant Bruce of 

1438 

3 

Bay 

A. J. P. Kruger, Goombungee 

Greyhiirst 




Sheplierd Hill Major 
Robin 

:Shepherd Hill Sandj' 
Kerlin 

Shepherd’s Pride 

1596 

4 

Bay 

J. H. Keivington, Glenore Grove 

1597 

4 

Brown 

J. H. Keivington, Glenore Grove 

1439 

4 

Brown 

H. A. Nauschutz, Canaga, Jandowae 

‘Sherlock 

1 1583 

4 

Bay 

i G. A. Wieland, Allendale, Boonah 

’Sh Nolan 

1452 

4 

Bay 

J. L. Everdeli, Veresdale 

Squaredale’s Pride .. 

1540 

3 

Bay 

B. Hoffmann, Emu Vale 

‘Square William 

1541 

3 

Bay 

1 G. H. Rettke, Emu Vale 

St. Helen’s Dalkirk .. 

1500 

4 

Bay 

R, G. Allen, ‘Wolca 

Sydler 

1630 

4 

Bay „ 

1 J. Dalton, Pleystowe 

Talgai Duke 

1440 

3 

Bay 

1 ,T. D. Learmonth, Hill View, Pittsworth 

Talgai Gaiety 

1542 

3 

Bay 

1 H. Sprott, EHinthorp 

Talgai Hero .. 

1 1441 

4 

Black 

W. Frej^ling, Hogdson Vale 

‘Talgai Robin 

1 1598 

3 

Bay 

H. Sprott, EUinthorp 

Talgai Warrior 

! 1543 

3 

Bay 

H. Sprott, EDinthorp 

Tarzan 

I 1584 

4 

Bay 

i Roderick Estate, Wilson’s Plains 

Tenthill Victory 

1 1585 

3 

Bay 

i W. H. Grams, Upper Tent Hill 

Tiger Boy 

1544 

3 

Black 

A. F. Barlow, Five Ways, Clifton 

Tom 

1453 

4 

Bay 

R. and S. Lahrs, Norweil 

Trooper 

1545 

4 

Bay 

R. and L. Ole, Yarranlea 

True ’Elue 

1454 

4 

i Grey 

j B. T. Smiles, Hill view 

Dlupna Glade 

Wee Glen 

1008 

4 

1 Grey 

W. C. Storer, Upper Barron, Atherton 

1580 

3 

Bay 

J. Baulch, Mulgo^vie 

Werndew D e pression 

1599 

3 

Bay 

A. A. Stokes, GoUingwood, Victoria 

Willo‘\v Banks Foot¬ 

1037 

3 

Brown 

N. McLennan, Gargett, Mackay 

prints 




Wolsingham Gold 

1009 

4 

Bay 

M. Humane, Atherton 

Miner 



Young Intent 

1540 

3 

Bay 

P. G. Freer, Clifton 

Yoimg Kerrston 

1587 

4 

Bav 

B. O’Connor, Grantham 

Young Ngpima 

1442 

4 

Bay 

A. X Harris, Yarranlea 


REJECTED STALLIONS. 

List of Stallions in respect of wMcli Certificates of Eegistration were reftisedj 
on aecoxiiit of either lack of type and/or eoiiformatiorij lack of size, or nnsonndness 
daring the year 1937-38. These horses are prohibited from use for stnd purposes, 
either public or private:— 


Blood Stallions Rejected during Year 1937-38. 


Name. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Reason for 
Rejectian. 

Owner. 

Abbadear 

6 

Grey 

L, T. and C... 

M. F. Postieh, Warra 

Archie Spear .. 

4 

Brown 

Curb 

S. G. Borchert, Rosevale 

Bilola 


Brown 

L.T. 

B. Wason, Goomeri 

Dick .. 

Aged 

Chestnut 

Spavin 

A, McDowall, Yeppoon 

Fishha'wk 

4 

Brown 

Spavin 

T. F. Ballon, Nankin Junction 

Hadagen 

4 

Bay .. 

L.T, and C. ,. 

€. J. MeWiiliam, Leyburn 

Lear. 

" 6. 

Brown 

L.T. and C. .. 

X Waldron, Boggabilla 

Lone Hand .. 

, 3 : 

Chestnut 

L.T. 

C. B, TreJoar, Gympte 

Marksman 

5" . 

Bay 

Bog Spavin .. 

A. Marxsen, Ubobo 
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EiOOD Stalliohs Rejected duhing Year 1937-38— continued . 


Name. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Reason for 
Rejection. 

Owner. 

Master Nickleby 

4 

Brown 

Spavin and 
Nasal Dis. 

G. Grey, Y'eppoon 

Ifuscatel 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

P. E. Logan, Upper Tent Hlli 

Music 

Aged 

Chestnut 

Unicrypt and 
L.T. and C. 

R. Alford, Ravensw''Ood 

Mutiara 

6 

Bay 

Roarer 

A. “W. Jarvis, Eidsvold 

Paddy ' ’ ,. 

4 

Brown 

L.T. and Con. 

D. Stark, Anduramba 

Pasha Boy 

5 

Grey 

L.G. 

S. OffcHTd, Bajool 

Ribbon Lad .. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

F. 3i. Toppenberg, Mount Morgan 

Sunny Boy 

3 

Chestnut 

L.T. 

T. Burke, Kandanga 

Tony 

4 

Brown 

L.T. and Con. 

Kerr Bros., Warra 

6 

Bay 

L.C. 

W. M. Coles. Gladstone 


7 

Piebald 

L.T. and Con. 

A. Fraser, Ingham 


3 

Brown 

L.T. and Con. i 

J. Barker, Oak Hills, Ingham 


Gay Lad 

Jacko 
Lord Jim 
Night ‘Wind 
Patlight 
Sir William 
Trinket 


Toot Staiuons rejected during Year 1937-38. 




Aged 

Black or 

brown 

L.T. and Con. | 



4 

Bay 

Curb .. 1 



3 

Piebald 

L.T. .. 



4 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. i 



4 

Piebald 

t Uni-crypt .. 



3 

Bay 

1 L.T. and Con. 



Aged 

Grey 

i Uni-crypt .. 


H. E. Weare, Upper Barron, Atherton 

N. T. Wright, G-oondiwindi 
J. Hayden, Eingaroy 
H. Le^vis, Oarinya, Maelagan 
WL "Wilkin, Cce'J Plains 
G. Byers and T. Barton, Plaiiiby 
F. Neil, Yoppoon 


Draught Stallions Rejected during Year 1937-38. 


Adam 

Admiral Wallace 

Argyll Mafeking 

Back Plains Shverdale 

Black Prince .. 

Blutcher 

Boxer 

Bright 

Brooklyn Keynotes 
Dignity 
Captain 
Charley 


Chrj'stal Blaze 

Colonel 

Crystal Stripe 

DamsePs Lad 

David 

Davy 

Don 

Drummer 
Duke .. 

Duke 

Fanner*s Boy 
General 
Glen Allen 
Glen II. 

Jim Donald .. 
Kerr Son 
Eerrston Again 
Eing George 
Eingsford 
Knight 
Knight Abbit 
Mac'^s Pride .. 
Major 
Major 
Marshall 

TMTftT 

Mystery 

Ked 

2fed 

Eoble 


Kobie 
Noble Lad 
Perfect Dale 
Pilot 
.Prince . ' 
Prince 

‘ Prbtwe ' ' 


5 

Bay 

Sidebone “.. 

4 

Brown 

L.T. and Con, 


Grey 

Sidebone 

5 

Bay 

Sidebone 

4 

Black 

L.T. 

3 

Browm 

Sidebone 

0 

Brown 

L.T. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T, and Con. 

6 

Bay 

Sidebone 

5 

Bay 

L.T. 

4 

Black 

L.T. and Con. 

3 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

4 

Chestnut 

L.T. and Con. 

6 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

5 

Bay 

Sidebone 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and Con, 

3 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

Aged 

Brown 

Sidebone and 
L.T. and G. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

4 

Black 

Sidebone 

5 

Bay 

L.T. 

3 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

4 

Bay 

L.T. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

Aged 

Bay 

L.T, 

4 

Black 

L.T. and Con. 

0 

Brown 

Sidebone 

5 

Bay 

Sidebone 

4 

Browna 

L.T. 

5 

Black 

L.T. and Con. 

Aged 

Brown 

Sidebone 

5 

Brown 

L.T. and Con. 

5 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

5 

Brown 

L.T. and Con. 

3 

Brown 

Sidebone 

5 

Bay 

Sidebone 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

Aged 

Roan 

L.T. and Con. 

Aged 

Brown 

L.T, 

4 

; Black 

Bog spavin 
and Thoro- 
pin 

Aged 

Bay 

L.Tu 

Aged' ' 

Roan' 

Sidebone 

,Aied 

Bay ' .. 

L.T. and Con, 

6 

I'Bay' 

L.T, 

'5 

BtnWn , . ,1 

L.T. and Con, 

0 , 

Bay','''., ' .. 

Sidebone and 


L.T. and C. 

' Aged : 

;'Gr^ , 

Sidebone 

Aged 

Ray''’ 

L.T. 

4 : 

Bay ' 

Sidebone 


T. McGrath, Moombra, Coominya 

W. A. Trott, Pittsworth 

T. Koble and Sons, 656 Route, Mackay 

C. E. Lack, Back Plains 

L. G. “Walker, Bingera 

J. H. Bryant, Charters Towers 
H. L. Harris, Mungungo 
A. L. Ramsay, Mount Fox, Ingham 
“W. Backhouse, Eillarney 

A. 0. Andreassen, Tuchekoi 
T. J. and M. J. Dwan, Bony Mountain^ 
Cunningham 
E. Cooper, Pratten 
W. Johnson, Malanda 

V. Jankhe, Rywung 

W. 0. Miller, Woodford 

D. K. Perry, Milmerran 
T. W. Luck, Southbrook 
J. Tate, Tolga 

E. G. Webb, Pittsworth 

; A. Murphy, Alderney, Mount Larcom 

F. W. Cliippendall, Kandanga 
W, A. DeacoujAUora 

A. E. TravesUWoolooga 

E. B. Kerle, Wondai 

J. Tennyson, Chinchilla 

J. Macfarlane, Woolooga 

N. D. Ballinger, Mount Sylvia, Gatton 

M. R. S, McLaughlin, Braces eU 
L. Hogarth, Stonehenge 

D. J. Cavanagh, Tarong 

A. O. Raddatz, Ingoldshy, Gatton 
W. R. Buchholz, Sharon, Bingera 
L. McGrath, Oakey 

P. O'Shea, Monmouth, Chinchilla 
P. W, G. Wirth, Square Top 

B. J. G. Thormahlen, Bowen 
S. B. Anderson, Wondai 

A, O'Toole, Milmerran 
J. A. Holland, Yuniga 

G. PhiUp, Pine Creek 

F. Lawrence, Blackbutt 


R. Hewitt, Pine Creek 

St. Ronan’s Pastoral Co., Gordon vale 
B. Castles, Punclie’s Creek, Rocky Creek 
P. W. Ross, Goodwood 
M. J. MacGinley, Greenmomt 
L. Pavier and Sons, Kairi 

S. G. Crocker, Wagoora 
0. J. Jansen, South Eolan 
D. J. Kelly, Bororen 
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Drafght Stallions Kejected during Year 1937-38— continued .. 


Name. 

Age. 

Colour. 

Reason for 
Rejection. 

Owner. 

Punch 

5 

Bay 

L.T. 

N. J. D’Arcy, Gdomeri 

Punch 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

J. Ost, Upper Tent Hill 

Boyal Prince II. 

4 

Brown 

Sidebone 

G. V. Hess, Kaimkiiienbun 

■Sailor 

3 

Bay 

L.T, and Con. 

R, Grahara, Minbim 

Scotch Lad 

3 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

A. Varley, Tarzali 

Sonny Boy .. 

5 

Bay 

Sidebone 

S. A. Barrett, Dramberle 

Studleigh Premier 

Lad 11. 

4 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

iVIrs. E. I. Walker, Greenmount 

Toby ., .. 1 

0 

Roan 

L.T. 

E. Heathcote, Eel Creek, Gymple 

Wallace .. .. j 

5 

Brown 

Sidebone 

W. H, Lanike, Giiiidiah 

Young Leonard 

5 

Brown 

L.T. 

y. Barsby, Graham’s Greek 


Aged 

Black 

L.T. and Con. 

Estate H.'iB. Garthe, Cross Hill, Oakey 


4 

Black 

L.T. and Con. 

A. Hollman, Kaira 


Aged 

Bay 

L.T. and Con. 

T. Clements, McDesme, Ayr 


FOR FENCING IN SWAMP LAND, 

Take a piece of timber ivliieh two men can lift comfortably—^preferably a piece 
of hardwood from 2 feet 6 inelies to 3 inches long. Now secure four arms 3 feet 
long and about 2 inches thick shaped at one end to fit holes which are bored in this 
block. Bore two holes on opposite sides, about a third of the distance from the 





top, and 4 inches apart. Place them at such an angle that the ends of the arms, 
when fitted, are about 2 feet apart and 18 inches from the block. Then wire 
securely as shown in the diagram. This device is very effective when fencing 
through swampy ground or where it is too wet and soft to dig a post-hole.—S.P.M 
in ^^The Primary Producer (W. Aiis.). 
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Preparing the Strawberry Plot. 

W. Gr. HiVNCOCKj Inspector^ Diseases in Plants Acts. 

¥ AND for strawberries should be prepared long before the time of 

planting out the rooted runners. 

The strawberry does best on a friable soil supplied abundantly with 
organic matter, of which most soils require a heavy addition if the 
strawberry is to grow at its best- Sti^awberries also require plenty of 
moisture. The surface of the soil should be kept as cool as possible, A 
high organic content helps to supply these requirements. 

The photograph illustrates two plots planted last season. On the 
left of the spray pipe line a heavy application of dung was ploughed in; 
on the right no dung was given. The land was good average red-hrown 
loam, and; apart from the dung, each plot received identically similar 
soil preparation, irrigation, and top-dressing. The superiority of the 
young plants on the left is evident; they are bigger, of better colour:, 
and there are no misses. 

The photograph was taken in early June, before flowering. The 
crop fronl the dunged plot was by weight over four times that of the 
unmanured plot, and the berries averaged a much higher grade. 

The moral is that Often it is more profitable to work a smaller area 
intensively than to spread one^s efforts over a larger area worked not 
so thoroughly* 
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Plate 74. 

Tub Effect op Oroanio MANtTBINC ,—a strawberry plot eoiiiparison. 
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Tl]e Leaf-eafii)g Ladybird. 

J. HAROLD SMITH, M.Se,, Senior Eeseareli Officer, 

MOST ladybird beetles are useful insects wMcli prey on apliids and 
^ ^ other similar pests. The leaf-eating ladybird, however, possesses 
quite different habits, and many farmers familiar with typical insects in 
the group fail to appreciate the fact that some species are definitely 
harmful to cultivated crops. 

The leaf-eating ladybnd is a very common pest of potatoes and it 
also attacks most cucurbitaeeous plants, such as the piimpkin and the 
melon. Spring and early summer crops suffer most severely, and even 
though the plants may not be completely destroyed, the leaf destruction 
attributable to the pest can seriously curtail the total yield. 

Both adults and larvae attack the foliage. The beetles eat holes 
into the leaves, feeding from both the upper and lower surfaces, but 
the larvse are only found on the under surface, where they erode a 
characteristic network between the main veins, though the upper surface 
layer of cells is left intact. As a result of an attack, the plants acquire 
a distorted, ragged appearance, which not only looks unsightly, but 
more or less accuratelj^ reflects the potential reduction in the crop 
yield. 

The beetle is a typical ladybird, about I inch in length and rounded 
in shape. The ground colour is yellow, but a large number of black 
spots scattered over the hard outer wings and thorax give the insect 
a characteristic appearance. Yellowish, elongate oval eggs are deposited 
on the leaves in clusters with the pointed ends uppermost. Prom these 
the larvcB hatch and commence to feed. The full-grown larva is 
somewhat longer than the beetle and yellow in colour, but the upper 
surface bears several rows of many-branehed dark-coloured spines. 
Pupation takes place on the underside of the leaf, on the leaf stalk "or on 
the main stem of the plant; the pupa invariably retains the cast larval 
skin at the posterior end of the body. 

The W’hole life cycle is completed in about four weeks, but the 
generations overlap a gi’eat deal, and adults, larvae, pupae, and eggs are 
commonly found together on the one plant. 

Outbreaks of this pest are usually sporadic, but if uncontrolled, 
serious losses may occur. The use of lead arsenate applied as a spray 
at a strength of lb. in 50 gallons of water, or as a dust either diluted 
with a suitable carrier or undiluted is effective. Though this insecticide 
can be freely applied to crops such as potatoes, care must be used on 
plants such as the pumpkin which bear exposed ^edible fruit, otherwise 
injurious deposits of the poison may accumulate on the fruit. Control 
measui-es should therefore be applied when the plants are young before 
the insect reaches pest proportions. In such crops, arsenieals cannot 
be safely applied to the crop late in the growing period, but some relief 
can be obtained by the liberal use of wood ashes or a similar inert dust 
which acts as a deterrent to the pest. 
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Ronaidson - Tippett Rustless Steel 



tKem Hygienic and easy to 

clean. 


Quite apart from tlie wonderful advantages of Stainless Steelj 
it will pay you to consider tKe many advantages in tlie design 
of tKe Plant itself. 

—NOW IS THE, TIME TO BUY— 


Engineering Supply 
Coy. of Australia Ltd. 


ymr i ■ * 



Edward Street, 
BRISBANE 


CRIBB & FOOTE'S 

GREAT SUMMER SALE 

NOW IN FULL SWING ! 

OOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOCOOOCOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOg 

I Plain Sheer § 

I GEORGETTES | 

1,000 Yards Only j 

I of this Popular Line to be Sold at Less than § 

I HALF-PRICE. Black, Navy, White, and a full | 

I range of Pastel shades, 36 ins. wide f /11 8 
I Usually 3/11; SALE PRICE, yard .. * ' * * | 

I Get your share of this outstanding line | 

^ooooo<x)ckjocxx>ooooo<x>oooooock!)ooooooooooooocxx>oocx>oooooooooockkx!)00ooo<>ooooooooooo 

Patterns Gladly Posted FREE on Request 


Cribb & Foote Ltd. 


IPSWICH, 
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for EVERY RUPTURE 

Health and comfort demands that 
you go to the Right Place for 
Trusses. “S.S. Ltd.” is the oldest estab¬ 
lished Truss House in Queensland. 

Longest experience and largest stocks. 

Write for information and Measurement 
Forms. 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

.== 1 =^==^^ Queen St. (opp. Customs House), Brisbane ^ 




ADDIS 


Are Queensland 
Government tested 
for Purity and 
Germination, and are 
true to type 


6y Importing (where necessary) from the world’s 
best growers overseas, and New Zealand, ADDIS 
SEEDS have the advantage of being sold at prices 
competitive with any seed house in Australia. 

BUY BETTER SEEDS NOW from 

ADDIS BROS. PTY. LTD., 

PEODUCE, SEED, BAG AND SACK MEECHANTS. 

Poultry and Stock Pood Manufacturers, 

Farm Produce Agents, 

216-248, also 66, Roma Street, Brisbane. 


feme - Gets all the Cream 


STAYBRITE 

—- Steel 

DISCS are standard equipment 
IN ALL LISTER SEFARATORS. 
Improve Cream Quality^ 

Lower Separating Costs. 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is not affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agents — 

WiNCHCOMBE, CARSON ltd. 

§9/101 Eagle Street, Brisbane 
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Tl)e Fruit Market. 

JAB, II. GEEdOSY, Tiistruetor in Packing. 

k S the holiday s(*asoii occurs during the peak of produetioii of stone 
fruits, a marketing problem is presented that will require quite 
a lot of thought before a satisfaetoiw solution will l)e found. A noticeable 
feature of the trade during the annual vacation period tvas the high 
prices prevailing for fruit at the holiday resorts. At one important 
seaside centre peaches could not he obtained for less than eight for Is. 
during the whole of the time in which peaches, through oversiipply, 
were praetieall}^ unsaleable on the market. This is another iiiarketiiig 
question awaiting solution. 

Bananas show no signs of improving in value. No substantial 
increase in price can l)e looked to until the most of the deciduous fruits 
have disappeared from the market. It is unfortunate that holidays, hot 
weather, and competition from deciduous fruits should all come at the 
same time. 

New season apples are now in full supply. Unfortunately, old 
season fruit was held in cold storage too long. While causing loss to 
growers, this fruit has had a detrimental effect on prices of new apples. 
Market values at the end of January were:— 

TEOPIOAL FRUITS, 

Bananas (Cavendish). 

Bi'islane. —Nines, 6s. to 10s. tropical case; eights, 4s. to 10s.; sevens, 
4s. to 9s.; sixes, 4s. to 7s. 6d.; smalls, 4s. to 5s. 

Sijchieij .—Nines and eights, 13s. to 16s, tropical ease; sevens,, 10s. 
to 13s.; sixes, 8s. to ICs. Inferior bananas hard of sale. 

Melhoiirne .—Nines and eights, 12s. to 13s. tropical case; sevens, 
10s. to 11s.; sixes, 8s. to 9s, 

Pineapples (Smoothleaf). 

Brisbane.—^Is. to 6s. per ease, Is. 6cl. to 3s. 6d. per dozen, Ripleys, 
3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per ease, 9d. to 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

Sijdney. —6s. to 9s. per case. Heavy stocks of pines are obtainable. 
Prices are not likely to increase. 

Melbourne. —7s. to 9s. per ease. Water blister still prevalent. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane. —Locals, 2s. to 4s. per ease, special brands higher; 
Gunalda, 5s. to 7s. per bushel x^ase. 

Sydney. —8s. to 14s. Special quality higher. 

Melbourne. —10s. to 14s. per ease. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane .—Special varieties, 4s. to 6s. per bushel; Locals, Is. to 3s. 
per bushel. 

Sydaiey. —8s. to 10s. for selected lines. 

3ielbourne .—Selected types to 12s. per bushel 

S ' ' 
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Monstera DeliciO'Sa. 

Some small coiisigmiients have been sent to ^^lePoourne, realising 6s. 
to 8s. per small case. 

Passion Prnit. 

Brisbane. —5s. to 6s. per half bushel; seconds. Is. per case less. 
Syehiey. —2s. to 5s. x^er half bushel. 

Melbourne. —5s. to 8s. per half bushel. 


CITRUS FRUITS. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. —Gaynclah, 14s. to 18s. per bushel case ; Specials, to 20s.; 
Localj 9s. to 14s. per bushel ease. 

Sydney. —2s. to 7s. per bushel. 

Oranges. 

Brisbanej —^New South Wales Valencias, 10s. to 14s.; inferior to 7s. 
Sydmy. —2s. to 9s. per bushel 

Grape Fruit. 

Brisbane. —Consignments of American and Palestine Grape Fruit 
have been received and handled at fair prices. 

Sydney. —5s. to 10s. per bushel. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisbane. —Stantliorpe Gravenstein, 8s. to 12s.; inferior, 4s. to 5s. 
Small sizes hard to sell. Dunns, 3s. to 5s.; Scarlets, 5s. to 8s. 

Sydney. —^^Gravenstein, 3s. to 10s.; Macintosh Red, 6s. to 10s.; 
Dunns, 5s. to 7s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —^Williams, 4s. to 7s.; Clapps, 4s. to 6s. 

Quince. 

Brisbane. —5s. to 6s. per bushel ease. 

STONE FRUITS. 

Peaches, Is. 6d. to 3s. per half bushel. Nectarines, 3s. to 
5s. per half bushel. Many lines affected with Brown Rot. Plums— 
Doris, 2s. 6d. to 6s. per half bushel; Narrabun, 2s. 6d. to 6s. per half 
bushel; October Purple, 3s. to 5s.,per half bushel. 

Grapes. 

'Bro&we.—Stanthorpe Choueh, 5s. to 6s. per half-biisliel; Muscats, 
7s. to 9s.'per halfcbushel; Roma Muscats, 5s. to 7s. per lialLbiishel; 
Purple Conneton, 'Ss.: to 8s. ■ 
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OTHER FRUITS. ‘ - 
Figs. 

Brisbane. —Is. 6d to 2s per tray, 4s. to 6s. per dozen boxes. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisha^ne. —Local—ripe, 2s- to 4s. per lialf bushel; green, Is. to 2s, 
per half bushel. Stanthorpe—ripe, 2s. to 4s. 6d. per half bushel; greeny 
Is. 6d. to 3s. per half bushel. 

VEGETABLES. 

Brisbane. —Peas, 9s. to 12s. sugar bag. Beans, 7s. to 10s. sugar bag; 
poor lines less. ^Lettuce, 9d. to 2s. per dozen. Cucumbers, 3s. to 4s. 
bushel case. 


WASHING OF SOIL IN ORCHARD! 

Surface drainage should be studied before lajdiig out an orchard. 
In established orchards where it is found that surface w'asli and 
scouring is occurring, much can be done to prevent it. Ail surface 
water from above the orchard may he diverted by making a wide, 
shallow contour drain on the top side of the orchard, where the ground 
may he grassed. With a plough and scoop, this drain can be made 
usually at a very small cost. Depth and width -will he determined 
by the volume of water to be diverted, but a drain about 4 feet wide 
and 18 inches deep, with the soil scooped on to the lower side, will do 
in most cases. This type of drain will not scour nor silt up readily, 
and if well grassed will need very little attention. 

It should be remembered that a fall of 18 inches in every 100 
feet is the correct grade for surface contour drains in a cultivated 
area. 

To reduce loss of soil by the action of heavy rains on the cultivated 
area, the planting of suitable cover crops should receive attention. 

If it is not intended or desired to plant cover crops, it should 
he remembered that badly cultivated land with a hard pan near the 
surface will wash more severely than if good cultivation has been the 
rule. 

Where the ploughing has been left in the rough it mil be found 
that each furrow will carry its own water, whereas a final cross- 
ploughing tends to back the water up until it forcibly breaks through 
at a low point, generally causing a hig run and considerable damage. 

— A. M. Mchardson. 


PROPPING BANANAS. 

Loss of promising and superior fruit as the result of uprooting 
and breaking down caused during the recent cyclonic weather in the 
Mons Marie variety shows the necessity for a system of propping that 
will reduce loss to an absolute minimum. 

_The method giving the best results is Souble propping, and it is 
carried out as follows:—Two stakes, 2 inches by 2 inches and 
approximately 12 feet long, are tied together about 1 foot from the 
end, and the tie wire left about 2 feet in length. 
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Tlie two stakes are opened and the small fork or eroteli formed 
hy the union of the two stakes is placed at the correct height on the 
plant, and the length of wire is dmvm round the stem and joined on 
the props. 

When the twO' legs are firmly placed, and with the aid of the 
wire tie, it will he apparent that the plant will withstand a great 
amount of buffeting from the weather. 

It is wise to place the props in position as soon as the plants hare 
bunched, as it is noted that at this stage quite a large number are 
affected. 

Another advantage of this method is that the bimeli hangs between 
tiie two props, thus praetiealty eliminating damage through rubbing. 

For Cavendish bananas this method is just as practical, as the 
one-stake system causes an appreciable loss through rubbing, but for 
this variety the length may be reduced to 9 feet. 

— J. E. MitclwU. 


VALUE OF BIRD LIFE TO THE ORCHARDIST. 

The economic value of bird life is not generally realised, and 
often little appreciated by orchardists, who may adopt an indifferent 
or careless attitude towards its preservation. 

It has been said that about 5 per cent, of the birds known to the 
fruitgrower as common visitants to his orchard are destructive in 
some way; but even these may be among the useful species, being 
insectivorous as well as fruit-eating. Some birds, while being more 
or less destructive during the fruit season, may do useful work in pest 
control the whole year round. 

Because of their insectivorous habit, birds are Nature’s agents 
in preserving balance by keeping insect pests from attaining plague 
proportions. Every orchardist should, therefore, assist in their pro¬ 
tection, prevent as far as possible their indiserimate slaughter for food 
or “sport,” and preserve, where practicable, their breeding grounds. 

— A, M. McJiurd^on. 


TO SUBSCEIBEBS. 

Sxibserlbers to the Journal are askei. to write tlieir uaiues legiMj 
on their order forms. The best way is to print your suruame and full 
Christian names in Mock letters, so that there shall be no possibility 
of mistake, 

Wlien names are not written plainly it iuTolves much tedious 
labour and loss of valuable ,time in checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should be quite unnecessary. 

Some subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other* 

subscribers of the same surname in the same district. 

» 

Everything possiMe is done to ensure delivery of the Journal, 
and subscribers would help us greatly by obs^erving the simple rule 
suggested, and thus reduce the risk of error lu names and postal 
addresses to a minimuin. 
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Gotfoi) CuHivafioi). 

^HE cotton crops generally were showing the effect of the droughty 
^ conditions that had existed in most areas since the middle of 
December until the recent rains relieved the position considerably. 

Cotton growers are fully aware that further periods of dry and hot 
weather are probable throughout February and until about the middle 
of March. They are therefore reminded of the necessity of thorough 
cultivation for the control of weeds, and particularly for the conservation 
of moisture. 

The maintenance of clean cultivation in the cotton fields not only 
assists in the proper development of the plants, but also helps to prevent 
attaehs from insect pests such as the corn ear worm. The moth of this 
insect sometimes makes a heavy laying of eggs on growths such as pig¬ 
weed, so that clean cultivation should be maintained for as long as 
possible. It is suggested that the best w^ox'k can be done with a tw^o-row 
cultivator of the type w4ich the driver steers with his feet the carriage 
on which the tynes are fastened,-rather than depending entirely on 
guiding the horses. There are several makes of this type, all of which 
can be equipped wdth tyne-sw^eeps and duck feet. By using such a 
machine, not only can better work be done, but a greater acreage can be 
cultivated in a day. 

Cultural methods used at the Cotton Eeseareh Station, Biloela, 
indicate that it is advisable to continue the cultivation between the rows 
until late in the season. For this purpose a one-horse scuflSer equipped 
with long traces and a short spreader behind the horse is used. Hessian is 
ivrapped around the ends of the spreader so as to prevent damage to the 
branches. This cultivation helps in checking weed growth in the middle 
of the rows and in maintaining a moisture retaining mulch during the 
period when the top crop of boils is developing. It is believed that this 
extra cultivation, especially in dry times, assists in the development of 
these bolls and allows of a better class of cotton being produced in that 
portion of the crop.' 

, ' . Cotton'growers are strongly advised to cultivate as soon as possible 
after'the fallnf further rains, so as to maintain a clean cultivation and 
form 'E' surface mulch that will reduce moisture evaporation to a 
.minimum. . , ' ^ ’ 

' , . ' , W. Teters. 
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Lupins for a Winter Cover Crop. 

X. J*. KING.- 


^ANY canegrowers practise spring planting in Sontli Queensland and 
^ •®‘ thus have a fallow period from the time of harvesting until August 
or September of the following year. The nsiial practice is to grow a 
Poona pea crop in the summer, and then leave the land in bare fallow 



Plate 76. 

Crop of winter grown New Zealand Bine Lnpin, Bnndaherg Station. 

until required for planting. Several growers have attempted to grow a 
winter crop of field peas as well as the Poona pea -crop, but the poor 
weight of material obtained has been disappointing. Tie Manager of 
Windermere Plantation (Mr. 0. Colquhoun) this year planted some 
blocks with the New Zealand Blue Lupin in an endeavour to find a suit¬ 
able winter crop. So far as is known this is the first planting of this 
seed on Queensland cane country. A trial planting was also made at the 
Bundaberg Experiment Station. The success of the crop has now been 
proved, and for those who prefer a second green crop to a bare fallow 
there is little doubt that the lupins will be successful. The illustration is 
from the block on the Experiment Station. The photograph was taken 
in the heaviest corner of the block, and a section was cut down here 
prior to turning under to obtain the weight of green material. This 
amounted to nineteen and one quarter tons per acre. The crop was 
ploughed under when in flower. It is a very suceulent crop, easy to 
plough, and is in no way fibrous. The disc cuts through it easily. Owing 
to its succulence it will probably rot quickly. It should he mentioned 
that as the seed was planted in early June when the land was very dry 
the sprays were put on the block for a germination. Another spraying 
was given when the crop was about nine inches high. 

*Iii the “Cane Growers^ Quarterly Bulletin for October (Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations). 
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A reasonable argument against the growing of a winter green crop 
is that should cX dry spring be experienced there will be no moisture left 
in the soil after the crop has rotted. Planting would then have to be 
postponed. This note on lupins, however, is not a recommendation to 
grow A\iiiter crops, but a suggestion of crop Avortli trying for those 
farmers aaTio faAnur this method of agriculture. 

We have had no experience of the value of the blue lupin as a fodder 
crop in Queensland, but a strain of this plant is now being grown 
extensively as a fodder crop in Westexm Australia. It has proved itself 
particularly well adapted to light sandy soils under the conditions of 
winter rainfall obtaining in that State. It has proved particularly 
suitable for sheep gracing; the sheep will eat the young plants but Avili 
not eat the further growth until the seed is ripe, AYhen they eat the seeds 
with relish. 


SiEDS OF NATIVE GRASSES. 

l^ITHIN the past year a considerable amount of interest has been 

shoAvn both by pastoralists and by dairymen in the soAAung-doAAm 
of pastures of droiight-resistant native grasses. Many of the graziers 
who have sought information concerning the availability of native grass 
seeds have desired to utilise the seed for the artificial reseeding of natural 
pastures .which have been thinned out by drought. Numerous other sheep 
and cattle raisers have been eager to soav down on their own properties 
drought-resistant native grasses from other parts of the State.- The 
heaAry losses sustained in many dairying districts during the recent 
drought stimulated a desire in many dairy farmers to test out the most 
renoAvned of the native pasture grasses under their local conditions. 

The grasses in most demand for the purposes outlined aboA^'e are the 
Mitchell grasses. There are four distinct types of Mitchell grasses (Curly 
Mitchell, Hoop iMiteheli, Barley Mitchell, and Bull I\Iitcbell). and of 
these, perhaps, the best one for general purposes is the Curly Mitchell. 

Seed of Cuily IMitchell is now being collected in large quantities 
for eomniereial purposes, and the current retail price is between 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. per lb. Since the seed is very light and generally of fair 
germinating capacity, this price is considered to be reasonable. If sown 
broadcast about 4 lb. an acre should suffice to give a good stand; and 
this quantity may be reduced by half if the seed is soAAm in drills with 
a combine. 

In some circumstances one or more of the other three types of 
Mitchell grasses are to be preferred to the Curly Mitchell, but so far 
as can be ascertained no seeds of these types are yet available. 

Wliiie the purchaser of Mitchell grass seed has at present little 
choice in the matter of the origin of the seed (practically all of the 
seed being harvested in northern New South Wales), he should bear 
in mind that seed collected in his own district or in a district with 
similar climatic conditions is likely to be better for local sowing than 
seed from other sources. 

Seed of Australian blue grass has been on the market for many 
years. This also is harvested in Ncav South Wales, and consequently 
may not be as valiTable as locally collected seed for sowing in Queensland. 

—0. IF. Winders. 
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LUCERNE HAY. 

In recent years lucerne hay values have been maintained at a high 
level because of a general scarcity of stored fodder. Baled lucerne hay 
or lucerne chaff and maize grain are now recognised as the basis of all 
supplementary or drought feeding, if the fodder has to be transported 
over long distances. Increased attention is therefore being given to the 
production of good quality lucerne hay. Good hay containing 45 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, of leaf will always command a good price, while a 
weathered or sweated consignment will be hard to sell. 

Very careful handling is required from the time lucerne is cut until 
it is stacked or baled for market. Prime lucerne hay should be green in 
colour, dry, free from weeds or rubbish, and should contain a high 
proportion of leaf. Prevailing elimatie conditions are naturally an 
important factor, and wdienever possible cutting should commence in 
bright, fine weather. Lucerne should be cut shortly after the first 
flowers have appeared, w^en numerous young shoots will usually be 
observed at the base of the crowns. When the plants are alloived to 
become over mature, actual loss of weight and feeding value occur, as 
leaf will be lost, and the stems will harden, thereby becoming largely 
indigestible. It is customary to commence mowing in the morning, as 
early as possible, after any heavy dew has evaporated. During fine, hot 
weather, raking may eommenee about midday. Raking into windrows 
slioiild, if practicable, be completed by nightfall, as iimeh leaf may be 
lost if the lucerne is left too long in the swath. After whiting for a few 
hours in the whndrotvs, fork into high narrow- cocks wliich encourage the 
natural transpiration .of moisture better than if broad fiat' cocks are 
made. If rain occurs the lucerne will require turning to prevent the 
formation of mould, but during fine, hot weather it is possible to stack 
within two days of cutting. Excess moisture will induce mould, and 
possibly combustion in the stack, wiiile if the lucerne is allow^ed to become 
too dry it will lose appreciably in palatability, w^eight, and appearance. 
Before carting the stems should be tested by twisting them betw^een the 
hands, wiien any excess moisture will become evident. 

Wherever possible, lucerne hay should be stored in sheds, but if it 
becomes necessary to stack it in the field a frame-w’ork of logs should be 
laid dowm, care being taken to keep the centre of the stack high during 
building. Large stacks which are likely to be held for some years may 
be protected by thatching or by a temporary galvanised iron roof. 

Proximity and accessibility to the chief markets is obviously an 
important factor in the profitable production of lucerne hay for direct 
sale. 

~£r. W. Ball 


GRASS HAY IN THE MARANOA. 

With the recent drought so fresh in memory, there should be no 
need'to^stress the value.of building up fodder reserves w^hen conditions 
are favourable.' On lushy properties, a start can be made at the present • 
time by storing, excess .'grass. If the surplus of nutritious grass is not 
cut'soon, it will mature and lose much of its feeding value. 

Excellent dray, can be made from common .native grasses—such ' as 
love grasses, early spring grass, and star or wdndmill grasses. 'Where 
good stands'.''exist on cleared areas—such as 'Olcl cultivation paddocks 
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and creek fiats—and a mo\Yer and rake are available, tlie grass can be 
eoiiserved at little cost and will prove o£ value when natural feed again 
becomes scarce. 

Tbe grass cures very quickly and, in most eases, slioiild be in the 
stack tbe day after cutting. Harvesting is, consequently, a relatively 
simple operation. The palatability and keeping qualities of the bay may 
be improved by sprinkling tbe several layers with a small quantity of 
salt as stacking proceeds. Tbe merits of this cheap method of fodder 
conservation are realised by many farmers and graziers, but its more 
general adoption is warranted in Anew of its dual advantages of elimina¬ 
tion of waste of good feed and inexpenswe proAlsion of fodder reseiwes. 

— C. n. Befries. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

Like tke sweet potato, the Jerusalem artichoke is a crop wliicli should receive 
mueli more attention than it does at present, more particularly by those engaged in 
pig-raising in the drier farming districts, for not only is it vex-y drought-resistant 
but its tubers are highly nutritious as well. The yield, which is controlled by the 
soil and seasonal conditions, may range from six to eight tons or more per acre, 
and although the plant does best on good friable loams, it will thrive on sandy, 
gravelly, or clayey soils, which enables the poorer patches of soil on the farm to 
bo put to a profitable use. 

The area intended for Jerusalem artichokes should be prepared in much the 
same way as for potatoes. The crop may be planted in early spring in furrows 
three feet apart, with the sets two feet apart. This spacing with medium-sized 
tubers will entail the use of between 4 and 5; cwt. per acre. 

As with maize and potatoes, until the crop is 4 inches high, all cultural 
operations can be carried out with tined harrows working across the drills. 
Afterwards the cultivator will have to be used, as the condition of the soil and 
weed growth necessitates. 

When the tops die, the crop is fit for harvesting, which can be accomplished 
most profitably by turning pigs on to the field. If it is intended to plant the same 
area in the succeeding season, it will be necessary to remove the pigs before all the 
tubers have been eaten, if replanting is to he avoided. The area should be cultivated 
in the spring. Subsequent working will be similar to that of the® first season. 
The white and red varieties are considered to be the most hardy and prolific. 

In France—as many ex-A.I.F. readers will remember—feeding pigs on artichokes 
is an old-established custom. The tubers are grown specially for pigs, cooked and 
fed in admixture with mill offals, residue of eheesemaking, and, when available, 
crushed cereals. That the mixture suits the pigs is fully borne ont by the length of 
time it has been in use. As to the meat it produces, no Digger ever questioned the 
quality of Somme pork in the spring and early summer of 19IS. 


KILLING JOHNSTON GRASS. 

As some doubt exists as to the right kind of soap powder to use in the preparation 
of a sodium chlorate spray for the destruction of Johnston grass, Mr. W. J. MeBaron 
(Corinda) has courteously supplied an extension of his note ''^Killing Johnston 
Grass/^ which was published in the Journal for December (page 691). He writes:— 

.I have had several inquiries, the last from Atherton, North Qiieenslaxid, 

all of them wanting particulars as to the brand of soap powder to use. . . Some who 
have written have tried the first spraying. and are evidently having trouble in 
getting the second to spread and stick—being a more difficult job on the second 
growth. 

^^Any type of common soap powder will do—I used Hudson's. Use soft water 
and only mix enough soap powder to make the water slightly soapy before mixing 
the sodium chlorate. The only need of the soap is to make the spray spread and 
.stick to the leaves of ■ the grass. This can be greatly helped by spraying on a hot 
day after 'the niorning crispness has gone out of the grass, and not spraying too late 
in the afternoon, ^ ^ 
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The Tropics and Man 


Growth and Form. 

Second Series: Mo. 7. 

DOUGLAS H. K. LEE, M.Se., M.B., B.S., D.TAI., Professor of Physiology, 
University of Queensland. 

Sana in corpore saiio’’ (a sound min'd in a sound body) has 
heen an excellent motto ever since the days of the Roiiian poet, Juvenal. 
The idea of a sound body has always been associated in men’s minds 
with height, w'eiglit, and physical form. These '^specifications”— 
to borrow the engineer’s term—should of course be satisfied; but it is 
quite possible to satisfy these and still have an unsoiind body. The 
bronzed god of the surf, all too frequently, has a mouth full of dental 
decay, and I have seen many of the gigantic Slav wood-cutters in 
Western Australia suffering from ‘^bareoo rot,” a disease brought 
about by a lack of vitamin A. It must be borne in mind that the 
achievement of oiitwmrd physical perfection is not an end in itself, nor 
is it a guarantee of bodily fitness in the true sense. 

Throughout this series we have tried to look at the essential causes 
of different bodily functions in order that we can understand better 
how hot cliimites may affect them. Now, upon what does physical form 
depend? As in all bodily development, two sets of factors interplay— 
hereditary and environmental. The tendencies derived not only fi’om 
one's immediate ancestors but from the whole line of development of the 
human race have an essential say in the form one develops. These 
tendencies, however, can be very greatly modified by’ one’s own living 
■conditions. The exhn.‘iial forces moulding the plastic clay of heredity 
operate from the moment of conception. 

Raw Materials for Growth. 

Every single one of the myriads of tiny cells in the body has to be 
built up out of food—food to the mother, food to the child, food to the 
adolescent hoy or girl. Every' one of the infinitesimal molecules in 
those cells—and there are millions in each cell—have to be obtained 
from food. They must be selected and built together in exactly^ the 
right proportions—not too much of otie substance, nor too little of 
another. Growth, obviously^ is going to be most economically carried 
out, and the final results achieve the best form when the food is made 
to supply a sufficiency of each of these requirements in their emred 
proportions. When food does this, the diet is said to be correctly 
balanced. Certain items are more frequently neglected than others in 
diets in common use. Amongst these Cinderelias of diet are mineral 
salts (especially lime and phosphates) and vitamins; and it is a tragic 
comedy^ that these, above all, are the items most eoneeriied in growth. 
With the exception of vitamin D, these deficiencies occur in the Queens¬ 
land diet to as great an extent, if not greater, as the.y occur in English 
dietaries. 

Importance of Good General Health. 

No one wmulcl expect the satisfactory production of a first-elass 
article from a factory in which discontent was rife, working conditions 
poor, or equipment insufficient.' Similarly, good growth and physical 
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perfection cannot be expected from a body pulled down by elironic 
ailmentSj kept under insanitary conditions, or malnourislied from 
iiisiifbeieiit or iil-balaneed food. The general health of the body is 
essential for the w'elfare of any one process in the body, just as it depends 
upon the healthy carrying-out of the process. The body is a cominon- 
weaitli of nations, each with its omi job to do, and its own working 
conditions, and yet dependent upon all the other hienibers for a 
eontiniied happy existence. Any one member by faulty working can 
destroy the liar monions relationship so essential for unity. In the 
absence of a general agreement to settle opposing interests, unity is 
impossible. 

To what extent does tropical life affect this co-operation which we 
know as health and through it the attainment of physical perfection of 
form f If one sets aside for the moment infeetiye diseases peculiar to 
the tropics, disturbances are not likely to fall upon the growing person, 
hlental stresses, in an enlightened community, do not fall heavily upon 
the immature. Physical stresses are largely offset by the great recupera¬ 
tive and adaptive power of the young. Both of these impose their main 
burden upon the adult, whose bodily form is more or less set. They may 
bring about deterioration of this, but that is more difficult and of 
somewhat less importance than the prevention of its attainmerit by 
interference wdth growth. 

In many tropical eountides disease attacks the growing person with 
intense vigour. In Australia, thanks to many factors, of which the 
absence of a native population is an important one, this aspect is less 
prominent, and the general health of our growing children is as good as, 
if not better than, elsewhere. 

Particular Tropical Stresses. 

Two factors apparently exercise particular effects in determining 
bodily form in the Australian tropics. The first of these is activity. In 
common with that of other pastoral and grazing countries, a large 
section of our tropical population is engaged upon a life of great and 
free-activity. 

The pursuit of occupations in these primary industries calls for 
activity by a very wide range of muscles in the body. This leads not 
merely to the development of particular localized muscles and bones, but 
to the general development of the skeleton and muscles. Moreover, 
activity and not merely great strength is required, so that large masses of 
muscle are not developed; they wmuld hinder rather than help in the 
activity required. For these reasons, a well-built but relatively slender 
type of bodily form is favoured. 

The second factor is heat. Small young animals kept in hot 
atmospheres under healthy conditions usually show an enlargement of 
certain portions of their anatomy. Eats, for example, develop large 
ears and longer tails. At the same time, the average bodily weight is 
often reduced. In this way, a larger skin surface for a given size of 
body is exposed to the air, and a greater opportunity is enjoyed by the 
animal of getting rid of its body heat. It, appears to have been satis¬ 
factorily established that the bodily form in North Queensland tends to 
be of the ''lanky” type. This has been explained on the basis of these 
rat experiments as due to heat. I am not convinced that this is altogether 
due to heat, as the nature of the occupation probably has a large "say,” 
^.and in any ease the rat's heat regulation is on a very different footing 
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ILL THOSE WORRYING TICKS 


kAITCN 


(Double Strength) 

CATTLE DIP 



Harton Cattle Dip is the mildest obtainable, and is particularly recommended 
for its high wetting power. 

Use it without fear of scalding—and remember, it is 100 per cent, soluble 
in any water. 

Harton Cattle Dip (Double strength) was the first highly concentrated dip 
to be made in Queensland. 

HIGHLY EFFECTIVE and ECONOMICAL 


This table proves the economy of HARTON Cattle Dip 

1 gallon Harton Dip will make 320 gallons dipping solution at a cost 
of 10/6; 4 gallons Harton Dip will make 1,280 gallons dipping solution 
at a cost of 42/-; 5 gallons Harton Dip will make 1,600 gallons 
dipping solution at a cost of 52/6. 



Oistributors- 



and Co. Ltd., EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE 


QUALITY REMAINS long after 
the price is forgotten ! 



TRUCK CHASSIS 


EXTRA VALUE AT LOWER COST 

Be certain of dependable performance, power, speed, and stamina when you buy that new 
truck“-decide on a Diamond T. 

Benefit by the many advantages of thirty years’ experience in building heavy duty tracks 
.... no car parts are used—it’s ALL TRUCK—every constructional detail is over-size 
and over-strength. 

Every modern feature is embodied to ensure economy and high-powered hauling ability^ 
Ask any owner—Models from 25 cwt. to 5 tons. 

OVERLAND LIMITED 

295-32J WICKHAM STREET. VALLEY, BRISBANE Phones: B 2201-3 
(Also at Townsville) 









As an EXECUTOR - - 

TRUSTEE - 

ADMINISTRATOR - 
ATTORNEY - AGENT 

Nominate and Appoint 

The Public Curator 
of Queensland 

HEAD OFFICE: 267-269 EDWARD 
STREET, BRISBANE 


TAXATION RETURNS AND 
LEGAL DOCUMENTS prepared 
on behalf of Clients 

HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
Services are available at 
MODERATE CHARGES 

Money available to 
Purchase or Erect Your Home 

Branches: Townsville, Rockhampton, 
and Cairns 

Agents: Every Clerk of Petty Sessions 



^ okihe FARM 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
and rot Write to-day for the FREE BOOKLET-^ 
“ Concrete: Its uses on the Farm.” You will appreciate 
its handy, interesting information. 


DARRA 


PORTLAND 

ACE 

BRAND ' 


CEMENT 


QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO, LTD.. WORKS: DARRA. f OFFICE: CREEK ST., BRISBANE 



LISTEN FOR PROFIT . . 

Be sure and listen to the G. 6* W. Lambert Market Session over Station 
4BC at 12.15 every week day for latest and accurate market information 

PLANT FOR RROFIT . . 

Plant G. & W. Lambert quality seeds; fresh, cleaned, and tested to 
germinate with the highest yields; every variety, full stocks; keen 
competitive prices. Samples and price list, on request; Manures and 
Fertilisers Stocked 

REM EM BER, ! 

We are the largest clearing house in Queensland for potatoes-—consign 
yours fot a trial. Auctioneers for all classes of farm produce. Reliable 
information and prompt returns 

#3 fi* I'A 44 RPRT Agricultural Seedsmen, Auctioneers, Licensed 

^ TT k i J produce Agents, ROMA ST., BRISBANE 

Phone: B 7507, B 7677, B 9643 
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from mail's. Loss of bodih^ weight in man often occurs in tlie tropiesy 
and this, I think, is referable to heat, which causes loss of body ivater 
and reduction of appetite. On the other hand, loss of weight does not 
always occur, particularly in the ‘-'overseer’' class and in housewives 
controlling native servants, in whom physical activity is reduced. 

Conclusion. 

Bodily form is the result of many interesting factors. There is a 
danger that lime, phosphate, and vitamins may be deficient in the raw 
materials supplied in the usual diets. General health is a most important 
factor. The active life a/id, to a certain extent, cliiiiatie conditions in 
Queensland favour the development of a slender wiry type, which should 
be regarded as the more normal condition for this State. 


[Photo. Main Roads Commission. 

Plate 7a 

On the Descent erom Mount Ossa to Kungurri.— One of the many picturesque 
rain-forest roads in the Maehay District, Central Queensland. 


TREATMENT OF COWS WITH SORE TEATS. 

Wire cuts and wounds oh eowsTl^^ts are among the disagreeable experiences 
in dairying. Milking irritates a wound and often causes bleeding, besides being 
painful. In such cases, absorbent cotton wool placed over the wound so as to 
make a soft pad between the milker ^s hand and the teat will give relief and arrest 
bleeding. After milking, an antiseptic ointment should be applied. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Replies selected from the outgoing moM of the Government Botanistf Mr. 

C. T, Whitey F.L.S, 

Tiilip Safisiwood. . % 

H. M'e.C.j Camp Mountain— 

Tout specimen is MJwdosphaera rliodanthema^ the deep yellow wood^ a small 
tree fairly common in Sduth-Eastem Queensland. It has a rather decorative 
wood, suitable for general fancy woodworks but has a tendency to split, 
and the logs are small and usually faulty. The Queensland Forest Service 
have given the name of tulip satiuwood as the commercial name of the 

timber. Oliinaman’s cedar and yellow cedar are names often given to it. 

Hedge Mosfard. 

J.H.B. (Ipswich)— 

Your specimen is Sts-gm'b'num officinale, the hedge mustard, a native of Europe 
but now spread very widely in most warm temperate countries. It is 
moderately common in Queensland, and is not known to possess any 

poisonous properties. It is not eaten by stock to any extent, but if eaten 

by cows gives rather a strong flavour to milk and cream. 

A Smarfweed and a Saltbush. 

G.W.A. (Nanango) — 

1. Bolygomim lapathifoUum, a smartweed. 

2. SalsoJa Ka% a saltbush. 

At various times the smartweeds have been suspected of poisoning stock, but 
the evidence has not been conclusive, and nothing has yet been proved against 
them. 

SaUola Kali (saltbush), is mostly regarded as of fodder value. No poisonous 
properties have been attributed to it. 

Poisonous and Other Plants. 

' J.A.R. (Yeerongpilly)— 

1, Cucmnis myriocarpuSy wild cucumber. 

2, Swaimon-a galegifolia. Darling pea. 

3. \Armranius panioulattbs, an Amaranth. 

4. SolmUm csurialcy a native solanum, the fruit of which is eaten by the blacks. 

Of these, 1 and 2 are poisonous to stock, the first causing blindness, and the 
second causing nervous symptoms. Nos. 3 and 4 are not known to be 
harmful. 

A Suspected Plant, 

G.A.F. (0ernVont)— 

The specimen you sent has been determined as Semola cemila, a native plant 
whieli has" been found previously at Springsure and parts of North-west 
Queensland. It'appears to be a fairly common species in western areas 
Some of our speeiniens also show a hardened root' stock as exhibited by 
your specimen. As far as we are aware, this is, the first complaint we have 
had of this'plant as pest., '■Your,, specimen 'has been placed in our records 
together wilh youf .'.ferharks;, as ,to/ the possibility o# the plant's causing 
trouble," ''', ' ' ^ 
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General Notes 


Staff Changes and Appoinfments. 

Messrs, St. G. Thorn^ Bacteriologist and J. A, Paidd_, Goveruinent Yeteriiiary 
Surgeon^ Department of Agriculture and Stock, liave been appointed members of the 
Yeteriiiary Medicines Board. 

Messrs. H. Keefer (Pittswortb) and II. Cairns (Searness, Pialba) have been 
appointed honorary protectors of fauna. 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson, Lucinda, has been appointed an honorary ranger under the 
Animals and Birds Acts. 

Messrs. K. M. Grant, B.Y.Bc. (Mosnian, N.S.W.), I. L. Johnstone, B.Y.Se. 
(Armidale, N^S.W.), and E. D. Chester, B.Y.Se. (Binnav^’ay, K,S.\Y.) have been 
appointed Government Veterinary Surgeons, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. A. H. Taylor, meelianicai engineer, Stanley Elver Works Board, Somerset, 
and Mr. 0. Passinetti, Mourilyan, have been appointed honorary rangers under the 
Animals and Birds Acts. 

Constable J. H. Clay, Dobbyn, has been appointed also an inspector under the 
Brands Acts. 

Mr. B. Bunnell, banana agent, Cairns, has been appointed also an inspector under 
the Diseases in Stock Acts, the Diseases in Plants Acts, and the Tobacco Industry 
Protection Act. 

Messrs. AV. D. Edwards (West Hill) and J. E. Barnes (Orkabie) have been 
appointed honorary protectors of fauna. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Stew'arPs Creek (Constable A. W. L. Eyan), has 
been appointed acting inspector of stock and inspector under the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. L. H. Eoles, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Boonah, has been appointed also an 
acting inspector of stock at that centre in succession to Mr. P. B. Bergin. 

The Officer in Charge of Police, Sapphire (Constable H. H. Eiser), has been 
appointed also an acting inspector of stock and an inspector under the Brands Acts, 

Tomato Levy. 

A Eegulation has been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts, 
empowering the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a levy on 
growers of tomatoes in any part of Queensland with the exception of the Stanthorpe 
district, the sums raised by such levy to be ^expended in the interests of the tomato 
section of the fruitgrowing industry. Tomatoes grown in the Granite Belt area 
are covered under the Fruit and Vegetables General Levy operating in that district. 

The levy shall be as follows:— 

(a) On tomatoes sold or delivered by rail, road, or boat to factories at the 
rate of 5s. per ton; 

(h) On tomatoes sold or delivered by rail to persons or firms other than 
factory at the rate of Is. 8d. per ton, with a minimum of Id., but no 
levy shall be collected on consignments of less than four cases. 

(o) On all tomatoes sold or delivered other than by rail to persons or fi.rms 
except factories at the rate of id. per case, with a minimum of Id. 

The Commissioner for Eailways may collect the levy on behalf of the 0.0.D, on 
tomatoes consigned from certain railway stations, to the extent of Is. 8d, per ton, 
with a minimum of Id. 

Wil«i Life, Preservation. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Animals and Birds Acts, declaring 
the property of Mr. H. W. Bond and the adjoining cJimpiiig and water reserve at 
Gladstone to be a sanctuary for the protection of animals and birds. Mr. J, B. 
Trihy, of ‘ ^ Cranleigh, ^ ^ Gladstone, has been appointed an honorary ranger for this 
property. ■ , 

The property of'Mr. J. H. 0. Waddell, '^The Cedars,’^ North Mackay, has been 
declared a sanctuary, under the 'Animals and Birds Acts. Mr. Waddell has been 
appointed an honorary ranger for this sanctuary. 
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Egg Boards . 

Tlie follo-wing is the result of the Egg Board election:— 


District No, 1. 

Votes. 

Aubrey Cyril Alaf eking Smith, Gooroolba . . .. 

Bonald Benjamin Corbett, Woombye .. .. •. 73 

District No. 2. 

Erederie Stanley Morrison, Keiimore .. .. 12S 

Matthew Hale Campbell, Albany Creek ... ... 90 

District No, 3. 

Tom Hallick, Wynnum .. .. .. . . 198 

Jolm Peter O’Hagan, Carina, Belmont .. .. 114 

District No. 4. 

Johannes De Vries, Rosewood .. .. .. .. 108 

Oliver George Alillwater, Boonah .. .. .. 79 

District No. 5. 

Orton Augustus IVindeyer Evans, Warwick .. .. 79 

Walter Thomas Hughes, Toowoomba .. .. .. 48 


Successful candidates will be appointed for a term of one year as from 1st 
Januar}’ next. 

Cotton Board Election. 

Hollowing is the result of the Cotton Board election: — 


District No. 1. 

Votes. 

Harry Reeves Brake, Wo’waii .. .. ' .. .. 201 

Charles George Young, Wowan .. .. .. 78 

District No. 2. 

Ernest Sehuenemann, Goovigen .. .. .. 199 

George Herbert Bradley, Argoon.45 

District No. 3. 

James William Fleming, Biloela .. .. .. 163 

Godfrey Francis McRae, Biloela .82 


Alessrs. Brake and Scliuenemann have been re-elected to the Board, but Mr. 
McRae will be replaced by Mr. J. W. Fleming. The present members—Messrs. 
Basson,^Lindenmayer, and Kajewski—have been returned unopposed for districts 4, 
5, and 6 respectively. The new Board will be appointed for a term of three years 
as from 1st January, 1938. 


Plywood and Veneer Boards—^Terms Extended. 

Orders in Council (two) have been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organi¬ 
sation and Afarketing Acts extending the operations of the Plwood and Veneer 
Board and the Northern Plywood and A'eneer Board, respectively, for the ueriod 
from 3rd May, 1939, to 2nd Alay, 1942. 


Plas&ie Grasshoppers Extermination Act. 

An Order in Council has been issued under ^‘The Dlague Grasshoppers Dsotermi- 
mmn Act ^of districts comprising the pastoral districts of 
; Moreton and Darling. Do^nn,,,which ,at the time of the passing of the Act were 
districts in which the Act should be in force, and declaring that 
Acu shall extend to and be in force, in the districts of Aforeton, Kortli-Eastern 
Darling Downs North-Western Darling Downs, and Southern Darling Downs, 
described more fully ui the Schedule to'the Order in Council ‘ , ’ 
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Rural Topics 



Sfock Poisoiiedi by Yeiiowwood. 

In a recent report tlie Government Veterinarv Burgeon at Eoekliamptoii advises 
that on several properties in the Emerald district eases of poisoning by yeiiowwood 
have occurred, and in some instances the proportion of aniiiials affected was high. 
The poisonous nature of this tree was investigated in 1933 by the Department of 
Agrieiiltiire and Stoc*k, the results being published in the Qweemdand Agriciiltuml 
Journal for December, 1934. It was shown that whilst the leaves are not 
unpalatable to sheep>, the continued eating of them leads to the sheep developing a 
peculiar type of nervous disorder, accompanied by fits. As a result sheep are likely 
to collapse amongst fallen logs, or in stony country, or, again, in wattw holes, ite., 
from which they are unable to extricate themselves. In such eireumstaiiees, the 
animals, unless rescued, wull die. 

The sheep are prone to eat the leaves when these are shedding, as they do in 
dry weather, and when other fodder is relatively scarce. No antidote of the poison 
is known, but as the ill-effects are in part due to the very diy nature of the feed 
causing impaction and constipation, the provision of a laxative lick is indicated. 

This tree, Yeiiowwood (Terminalia oblongata), is fairly conim'on in parts of 
Central Queensland, but is not to be confused vrith the large timber tree common 
in South-Eastern Queensland and known by the same local name. The leaves are 
mostly an inch to an inch and a half long, the flowers are small and insignificant, 
and the fruit is fiat on one side, ridged on the other, and developed on the sides 
into broad, thin wings. The whole fruit, including the wings, measures an inch to 
an inch and a half inch across. 

How Much Water do Sows Drink ? 

Prom results published in the ^^h'^armer and Stockbreeder’’ (England), it is 
learned that over a period of two years the water consumption of thirty-seven large 
white sows, tethered on grass, was measured. There was considerable individual 
variation, but the average rate during the suckling period was 44 gallons per head 
per day. Tftis was about half a gallon more p)er day than in the week before 
farrowing. The seasonal difference was slight and the correlation of water eon- 
sumption with rainfall and vreight of litter at weaning was not significant. 

Wafer for Suckling Pigs. 

Investigations at Wye College, England, indicate that sty-reared suckling pigs 
will drink water from two weeks of age, because, it is inferred, they do not obtain 
sufialeient liquid froni their dam. 

Growth rate curves indicate that many piglings outgrow the milk supply of 
their dam when between three and six weeks old. This may result in the development 
of an®mia and a disinclination to eat at six weeks old. Mortality in such litters 
may be extremely high. 

The supply of clean, cool drinking water to very young pigs, therefore, is a 
sound practice, conducive to rapid and economical growth. 

Pig Management. 

In some experiments at Bristol in England it was noted that in a total of 482 
litters the average number of pigs per litter born alive was 8*7 and the average 
number weaned was 7*5, so that the weaning loss was 14 per cent., and from' birth 
to market about 22 per cent. Out of 400 deaths from recorded causes (in England) 
erysipelas claimed 121, swine fever 91, sconr and anaemia 113, chills and pneumonia 37. 

In another report from Wye, England, on one farm the average number of 
pigs born per litter (179 litters) w'as 8*7, and the average number weaned per litter 
(177 litters) was 7Y for three consecutive years, showing an average loss of' one 
pig per litter. On the average of four farm's 8*7 pigs per litter (188 litters) were 
bom and 7.3 pigs weaned (171 litters), compared with another year showing 9.6 pigs 
(216 litters) bO'rn and 7*9 pigs weaned per litter, with an average loss over the 
two years of 1*6. pigs per litter. 
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Orchard Notes 



MARCH. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I F tile weather is favourable, all orchards^ plantations, and vineyards should be 
cleaned up, and the ground brought into a good state of tilth so as to enable it 
to retain the necessary moisture for the proper development of trees or plants. As 
the w'et season is frequently followed by dry autumn weather, this attention is. 
important. 

Banana plantations must be kept free from weeds, and suckering must be 
rigorously carried out. There is no greater cause of injury to a banana plantation 
than neglect to cultivate. .Good strong suckers will give good bunches'of good fruit. 
"Weedy overcrowded suckers will only give small bunches of undersized fruit hard 
to sell, even at a low price. 

Cooler weather lu’ay tend to improve the carrying qualities of the fniit, but 
care should still be taken to see that it is not allowed to become over-developed before 
it is packed, otherwise it may arrive at its destination in an over-ripe and conse¬ 
quently unsaleable condition. The greatest care should be taken in grading and 
packing fruit. Small or inferior fruit should never be packed with good large' fruit. 

There has been a marked increase in the banana thrips population in some 
districts in which this pest is well established. Growers who consider it necessary 
to deal with banana thrips are advised to api^ly to the Department for the latest 
information on how to deal with this pest. 

The marketing of the main crop of pineapples, both for canning and the fresh 
fruit trade, will be completed in the course of the month, and as soon as the fruit is 
disposed of plantations, which are apt to become somewhat dirty during the gathering 
of the crop, must be cleaned up. All weeds must be destroyed, and if blady grass 
lias got hold anywhere it must be eradicated, even though a number of pineapple 
plants have to be sacrificed, for once a plantation becomes’ infested with this weed 
it takes possession and soon kills the crop. In addition to destroying all weed 
growth, the land should be surface worked and brought into a state of nice tilth. 

In the Central aii!d Northern districts, early varieties of the main crop of citrus 
fl-uits will ripen towards the end of the month. They will not be fully coloured, but 
they can be marketed as soon as they have developed sufficient sugar to, be palatable; 
they should not be gathered whilst still sour and green: 

As blue mould is likely to cause heavy loss in coastal citrus, especially in long¬ 
distance consignments, special precautions should be taken for minimising this loss. 

It must be remembered that the blue mould fungus will only attack bruised or 
wounded fruit; hence it is necessary to be careful that no injuries are given by 
the clippers or finger nails during picking. Fruit should be cut and not pnlied. 
Long stalks which may injure other fruit must be cut away. 

The fruit niust be carefully handled and accurately packed so as to avoid 
bruising. Any injured fruit should be discarded. In order to reduce the num"ber 
of fungus spores present in the plantation, all waste fruit in the orchard or packing 
shed should be collected at frequent intervals and destroyed by fire or burying, 

. Fruit must be carefully graded for size and colour, and only one size of fruit 
of one quality should be packed in one ease. The standard bushel ease, the inside 
measurements of which are IS by Hi by lOi inches, is the best for citrus. The 
fruit must be sweated for seven days before it is sent to the Southern markets, in 
order to cletermine what fruit has been attacked by fruit fi^y, and also to enable 
bruised or injured fruit liable to blue mould to be removed prior to despatch. 

Growers are reminded that the control of the bronze orange bug is best achieved 
by spraying with; the resin-eaustic so'da-fish oil mixture normally either late in March 
or early in April. 'Applied at, this time of'the year, the spray can give a mortality 
of per cent, of the'I^Tonsse^ bugs-,,,, which ar'e then present solely in the very young 
Stages. This spray is also very,.elective against 'several of the important scale 
‘insects 'infes'ting, eiirms.,^ 
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Eed scale is a pest to wMcIi citrus growers will shortly have to give attention, 
it being considered that control is best established from the niiddle of hlarch to 
early in x4pril. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is most etfective against 
red sealej, but success may also be achieved with white oils or with the resin-eaiistie 
soda-fish oil mixture evolved for the control of the bronze orange bug. .Eed scale, 
of course, is pre-eminently a pest of the hotter, drier citrus districts. 

Strawberry planting may be continued during the month, and tlie advice given in 
last month ^s notes still holds good. Eemember that no crop gives a better return for 
extra care and attention in the preparation of the land and for generous inaniiriiig 
than the strawberry. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELAND! 

T he advice given in these notes for the last few months regarding the handling, 
grading, and packing of fruit should still be followed carefully. The later 
varieties of apples and other fruits are much better keepers tlian earlier-ripening 
sorts, and as they can l>e sent to eomparatively distant nVarkets, the necessity for 
very careful grading and packing is, if anything, greater than it is in the ease of 
fruit sent to nearby markets for immediate consumption. Instruction in the most 
up-to-date methods of grading and packing fruit has been published by the Depart¬ 
ment, which advice and instruction should enable growers to market their produce 
in a m'ucli moi'e attractive form. 

The same care is necessary in the packing of grapes. Those who are not expert 
cannot do better than follow the methods of the most successful packers. 

As soon as the crop of fruit has been disposed of^ the orchard should be cleaned 
up, and the land worked. If this is done,'many of the fruit-fiy pupje that are in the 
soil will be exposed to destruction in large numbers by birds, or by ants and other 
insects. If the ground is not worked and is covered with weed growth, there is little 
chance of the pupse being des’troyed. 

Wliere citrus' trees show signs of the want of water, they should be given an 
irrigation during the month, but if the fruit is well developed and approaching the 
ripening stage, it is not advisable to do more than keep the ground in a thorough 
state of tilth, unless the trees are suffering badly, as too much moisture is apt to 
produce a large, puffy fruit of poor quality' and a bad shipper. A light W'atering is 
therefore all that is necessary in this ease, especially if the orchard has been given 
the attention reconi’meiided in these notes from month to month. 


A PRODUCTION-PROTECTION SURVEY. 

Statistics prepared for the basic wage ease emphasised onee again 
the seriousness of drought losses. These losses brought sharply under 
notice the importance of the pastoral lands belonging to the State and 
the necessity for some form of action to preserve the Crown estate and 
to maintain its value. The grazing areas are amongst the most valuable 
assets which the State possesses. The investigations of the Bureau of 
Industry revealed that fodder consexwation for the West was too big 
and costly an undertaking for the individual or even for groups of 
individuals. Yet drought losses recur with sinister regularity—and, so 
far, an acceptable scheme of fodder conservation, even for the dairying 
districts, has not been propounded. As to the pastoral lands of the 
Crown, I suggested to the Minister for Lands that the problem might 
he approached from a fresh angle and that he might utilise the services 
of his field staff in the making of a “production-protection” survey. 
Mr. Pease approved the suggestion and put action in train. The scheme 
is fraught with possibilities, and indicates a genuine desire to evolve 
some practical measures to minimise drought losses in the pastoral areas 
and to preserve and protect the Crown estate in respect of both feed 
and water. 

—From the Annual Report of Mr. J. F. Story, IM.O., Fublio Service 

Cowmissio-mr. 
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Farm Notes 



MARCH. 

L and or wliieU it is inteaided to plant winter cereals should he in a forward 
stage of preparatio}!. Bowings of lucerne may be made at tiie latter end of 
the month on land which is free from weed growth and has been previously well 
prei'ared. 

The Alarch-April planting season has much in its favour, not tlie least of whieli 
is that weeds %vill not make such vigorous growth during the succeeding few months^ 
and, as a consequence, the young liieerne plants will have an excellent opportunity of 
becoming wmll established. 

Seed wiieat should be treated with copper carbonate for the control of bunt. 
For oats and barley seed the use of formalin or a reliable m'ereiiry dust is advisable. 

Potato crops should be showing above ground, and should be well cultivated to- 
keep the surface soil in good condition; also to destroy any w^eed growth. 

In districts where the potato crop is sii])jeet to Irish blight it is advisable to 
spray the plants for the control of this disease. Bordeai^x mixture of 4.4.40 strength 
should be ap>plied at least three times at intervals of ten days to a fortnight, com¬ 
mencing when the plants are about six w’eeks old. 

Alaize crops which have fully ripened should be picked as soon as possible and 
the ears stored in well-ventilated com cribs, or barns. Selected grain which is 
intended for future seed supplies should be w'cll fumigated for thirty-six hours 
and subsequently aerated and stored in airtight containers. The germination of the 
maise is not normally affected by this treatment if dry and m'ature when treated. 

The following crops for pig feed may be sown:—^Mangel, sugar beet, tiirnipa 
and swedes, rape, field cabbage, and carrots. Owung to the small nature of the seeds,, 
the land should be worked up to a fine tilth before planting, and should contain 
ample moisture in the surface soil to ensure a good germination. Particular attention 
should be paid to all weed growTh during the early stages of growth of the young 
plants. 

As regular supplies of succulent fodder are essentials of success in dairying 
operations, consideration should be given to a definite cropping system throughout 
the autumn and winter, and to the preparation and m'anuring of" the land well in 
advance of the periods allotted for the successive sowings of seed. 

The early-planted cotton crops should be now ready for picking. This should 
not be done while there is any moisture on the bolls, either from showers or dew. 
Picked cotton showing any trace of dampness should be exposed to the sun for a 
few hours on tarpaulins, bags, or hessian sheets, before storage in bulk or bagging- 
ox baling for ginning. Sowings of prairie grass and Fhalaris ttiberosa (Toowoomba 
canary grass) may be made' this month. Both are excellent winter grasses. Prairie 
grass does particularly well on scrub soil. 

Dairymen who have maize crops which show no promise of returuing satisfactory 
yields of grain would be well advised to convert these into silage to^ be used for 
winter feed. This, especially when fed in eonjuiietion with lucerne or eowpea, is a 
valuable fodder. Where crops of Sudan grass, sorghum, white panieum, Japanese 
millet, and liberty millet have reached a suitable stage for converting into silage, 
it will be found that this method of conserving them has much to recommend itl 
If penn!aiient 'storage facilities are not available on the farm the stack method' 
-'Offers a-; practietl;'alternative. Stacking with a framework of poles, and well weight¬ 
ing the 'fodder, is necessary fo'r" best results. All stacks should be protected from 
rain 'by topping off with a good covering of bush hay built to a full cave and held 
in, position ^ by; means of weighte,d 'wires. 
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Our Babies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles, hy the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland JBapy Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of haMes has been planned in the hope of maintainmg their health, increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the numher of avoidable deaths. 


MEAN WHAT YOU SAY. 

¥T is most important that parents should mean what they say in 
^ dealing with their children, and that the children should know this. 
It is worse than useless to allow a child to do something one day and 
punish him for doing the very same thing next day. How is lie to know 
what to expect? Last week mother did not allow him to play out on 
the street, but one day the week before she did. Naturally, being a 
olever, reasonable child, he thinks he will risk it again. Mother may 
not punish him. 

Bribes and threats are wrong means of teaching a child to obey. 
If you tell a cliild that you will give him something nice if he does what 
you ask you are bribing him, and before long you will find he will do 
nothing unless he gets something out of it. 

Very few of the parents who threaten their children mean what 
tliey say. A mother may say to her naughty child: will ask the 

policeman to come and take you to gaol. ’ ^ She knows it is not true. 
At first her threat frightens the child; then he learns that it is not 
true, and before long he talces no notice. Threats may turn him into a 
coward; every mother who wants her child to be brave should avoid 
them. On the other hand, if the threats are never carried out the child 
may grow indifferent. It is best never to threaten. 

Children do not obey people whom they cannot trust, and parents 
who bre^i promises to their children cannot expect to be trusted or 
obeyed by their children. ' 
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Speak Quietly. 

Here is another point. Wlien your child is not obedient do yon 
become angry and raise yonr voice? That excites the child, and some 
children like such eseiteinent very much. They will even do things 
they know are naughty just for the sake of seeing mother lose her 
temper. If parents can manage not to get angry they will find it much 
easier to teach their children to be obedient. Loud talldng is a strain 
to listen to, and is bad both for children and for grown-ups. It makes 
the home noisy; noise makes everyone in the home nervous and irritable. 
Parents who always speak quietty find that their children will listen to 
them more willingly. 

Be Reasonable. 

A toddler doings, which seem so trivial to many grown-ups, are 
really very important indeed to him,- and the things that gromi-ups 
think so very important mean nothing at aU to him. He does not think, 
for example, it is important to give up his play and come to dinner as 
soon as he is called. 

It is a good plan to allow the child a few minutes to finish what he 
is doing before you expect him to obey a command. Let him have five 
minutes’ grace before mealtime and before bedtime, for instance. There 
are some things little children really camiot do, and yet they are often 
asked to do them—for instance, to sit still for a long time, to keep from 
making a noise for a long time. It is not fair to expect little children 
to do these things, which adults can, of course, do quite easily. The 
child’s muscles ai*e too busy growing to allow him to sit still for a long 
time. They need constant exercise—by wriggling and other means 
which sometimes annoy tired mothers—in order to grow. Only an 
adult, whose muscles have reached their final stage of growth, can 
discipline, his muscles so that he can sit still for a long time. And 
making a noise is a part of the business of growing. The toddler’s 
chattering and shouting are just as important to healthy growth as is 
the lusty crying of the healthy infant. 

It is not really hard to teach a child to obey the first time you speak 
if you always speak quietly, never angrily; if you let the child find by 
experience that everything is pleasant when he takes notice quickly but 
not so pleasant if he does not. obey. Wlien the little child is good and 
obedient it is right for mother to show that she is pleased to allow some 
little treat. 

Teach Children to Think for Themselves. 

If people are to be happy when they grow up they must have learned 
to obey certain rules when they were children; but they must have 
learned to think for themselves. Children must be taught to think for 
themselves what is right for them to do. There are children who never 
do anything by themselves. They never think for themselves. They 
have to wait until someone tells them what to do. When they grow up 
they are very unhappy because they cannot be independent. 

Let us teach our children to think for themselves, encourage them 
when they plan do things without help, when they attempt to fasten 
'their own "shoes,'to put on their own socks, to do up their buttons, to 
" wash; their faces.' They may seem to,he getting on very slowly. It takes 
' time them make the effort to help themselves, but try to be patient 
'' 'while they accomplish what they are trying to do. Praise them for 
trying to help themselves. It will be all the better for them if they 
learn to be independent, and'in,;, the long rim all the better for mother. 
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!N THE FARM KITCHEN. 

VARIETY IN VEGETARIAN FARE. 

In liot Tfeatlier vegetarian dishes often make an acceptable cliange from a meat 
menu. Here are a few suggestions:— 

Vegetable Omeieffe. 

Take 4 eggs^ 3 tablespoonfuls butter, 14 tahlespoonfuls eliopped onion, 14 table¬ 
spoonfuls sliced, cooked mushrooms, 1-4 tablespoonfuls milk, -4 ~eupful cooked green 
peas, pepper and salt to taste. 

Beat egg-yolk with milk till well mixed. Beat egg-whites to a stiff froth. Melt 
one tablespoonful of the butter in an omelette pan. Fold egg-wliites into egg-yolks, 
with salt and pepper to taste. Pour into the buttered omelette pan. Cook "till set 
below, lifting edges with a palette knife to allow the liquid to run below and set. 
When still ni’oist on top, slip the well-drained vegetables, cooked in remainder of 
butter, and seasoned with salt and pepper, on top of the omelette. Fold and serve 
at once. Vegetables should be ready before yon prepare the omelette. 


Potatoes and Cbeese. 

Take 1 lb. boiled potatoes, 3 oz. grated cheese, 2 tablespoonfuls milk, 1 oz. 
butter, breadcrumbs, salt and pepper. 

Mash the potatoes wdiile hot, adding milk, cheese, seasoning, and half the butter. 
Butter a piedish with the remainder, strew it thickly with breadcrumbs, fill up with 
potato and cheese, and bake for half an hour in a good oven. Turn out and serve 
hot. 


Corned Vegetables. 

Take J oz. curry powder, 1 oz. butter, 1 small peeled apple, 2 teaspoonfuls 
lemon juice, ^ pint water, 1 small cooked cauliflower, | pint cooked peas, salt to 
taste, i oz. flour, 1 teaspoonful chutney, 1 teaspoonful black treacle, ^ gill cooked 
beans, 2 raw tomatoes, 1 cupful rice. 

Chop apple and onion. Melt butter in a saucepan and fry onion lightly. Stir 
in flour and curry powder. Fry for a moment or two. Add apple, salt, lemon juice, 
and water. Bring to boil. &im and simmer for half an hour. Stir in beans, 
sprigs of cauliflower, peeled, raw tomatoes, chutney, and treacle. Cover and simmer 
very slowly for twenty minutes. Throw rice into a saucepan of bofling water, and 
boil till nearly soft, then salt to taste, and finish boiling. Drain and hold under¬ 
neath hot-water tap to separate grains. Add peas to curry. Serve in a hot dish 
surrounded with the rice. 


Com Rarebit, 

Take 1 cupful tinned corn, 1 egg, sm'all piece onion, 1 heaped tablespoonful 
grated cheese, 2 cupfuls tinned tomatoes, 4 tablespoonful butter, i teaspoonful salt, 
pepper to taste, rounds of fried bread. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add chopped onion and tomatoes. Simmer till 
mixture is reduced to half the quantity. Stir in corn and simmer for ten, minutes. 
Beat egg lightly and add. Stir over a stove, heat for one minute.^ Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Heap on to rounds of fried bread, sprinkle with grated cheese, 
and brown under the griller. If not wanted strictly vegetarian, garnish each with 
grilled rolls of bacon. Serve very hot. 


Vegetarian Cutlets. 

Take 3 carrots, 3 turnips, 3 onions (cooked), i pint cooked lentils, curry powder, 
minced parsley, 2 eggs, breadcrumbs, salt and pepper to taste. 

Mash the carrots, turnips, and onions together j then mix with the lentils, which 
have been drained as dry as^ possible. Flavour with curry powder, parsley, salt and 
pepper to taste; then bind'the mixture with a beaten egg, taking care not to make 
it too moist. Mould' into cutlets, brush over with' egg, and coat with breadcrumbs. 
Fry in deep fat until brown. Serve immediately. 
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Cauliflower and Tomato Souffle. 

Take 1 cold eaulidowerj 1 11>, tomatoes, 14 oz. butter, 1 oz. dour, 3-^ oz. grated 
elieese, 2 eggs, gills milk, salt, pepper, 1 tablespoouful breadcrumbs. 

Slice the tom’atoes and divide the cauliflower into sprigs. Put the tomato and 
cauliflower into a fireproof dish, and season them with salt and pepper and 2 oz. 
of the cheese. Melt 1 oz. of the butter, stir in the flour, and add the milk graduallj. 
Stir till it boils. Take the pan off the gas, and add 1 oz. of cheese and the beaten 
egg-yolks. Stir in the stiffly-beaten egg-wliites, and pour over the cauliflower. 
Sprinkle with breadcrumbs and the rest of the cheese, and place the remainder of 
the butter in small dabs on the top. Bake in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 
Serve in the same dish. 


Small Caulifiower Salads. 

Gold cauliflower, salt and pepper, 1 dessertspoonful W oreester sauce, 1 table- 
spoonful chopped parsley, French salad dressing. 

Put the cauliflower on a plate, season with salt and pepper, and sprinkle with 
a. little Preneli dressing. Leave it for an hour or tw^o to become well flavoured. 
Wash the parsley, squeeze it dry in the corner of a cloth, and chop finely. Mix the 
Worcester sauce with three tablespoonfuls of salad dressing. Put the cauliflower 
daintily on small individual dishes, and sprinkle well with the mixture of sauce 
and dressing. Decorate wfltli a little chopped parsley. One medium cauliflower 
will be sufficient for five or six salads. 


Cauliflower Fritters. 

Take i lb. flour, 1 egg-white, -1 pint water, 1 cauliflower, salt, seasoning, vinegar, 
deep fat for frying. 

Sieve the flour and: salt, and mix to a smooth batter with the water. Whisk 
the egg-white until slightly frothy, and stir in. Beat well for a few minutes, then 
leave the batter to stand for at least one hour. Take the cauliflower—use only the 
white. Break it into small, neat branches, and soak them well in cold salted water. 
Then put them into boiling water to “which a little salt has been added, and cook 
gently until tender, But take care it does not break. Drain them weU, then sprinkle 
with pepper and a few drops of vinegar. Take a deep pan about half-full of 
dripping, and put it on to heat; it will be sufficiently hot when a faint blue smoke 
rises from it. Dip each piece of prepared cauliflower in the hatter, coat them well, 
then lift them into the hot fat and fry until golden brown. Then drain well on 
paper. Only fry four or five pieces at a time. Remember to lift them into the fat 
with an iron skewer. Reheat the fat before frying the next batch. When all 
are cooked, serve on a clisli-paper at once, and sprinkle with salt. 

Viewfiese Cauliflower. 

Take 1 cauliflower, 1 hard-boiled egg, butter, breadcrumbs. 

Clean the cauliflower well, and boil it in salted water until tender, but fairly 
firm. Take out carefully, so as not to break it. Allow to drain, then place in a 
buttered casserole dish. Over the top sprinkle some breadcrum’bs, which have been 
previously browned in a little butter. Chop finely the hard-boiled egg, and sprinkle 
this over the top, covering it wuth a few nuts of butter. Put into the oven for 
ten to twenty minutes, and serve. This is a good way of serving cauliflower for 
those people who are not fond of too many sauces. 


To Keep Cauliflower Fresh. 

To keep cauliflower fresh, split the stem in four, slip a string arouml it, and 
hang the flower downwards. To avoid breaking a cauliflower whilst cooking, wrap 
the vegetable in a square of butter-muslin, tying it corner to corner, with a knot at 
the top. The vegetable may then be lifted out of the pan with a fork and left to 
drain in a colander, and it will come out whole just as before cooking. 

Whiteness isa sign''of freshness and quality in cauliflowers. Once they begin 
to *'^yellow,D'tlie flavour 'goes,' too. Always trim away the outer leaves, and cut 
the' stalk' quite;b'losA;' A^'.the .cooking proceeds, touch this stalk with a fork now 
and then*. If-itJs tender, the vegetable is done. Over-boiling of cauliflow^er only 
destroys/tbe nutritive'properties and valuable salts, and causes it to be tasteless. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table SHowmG the Average Rainfall fob the Month of Dece'^ibbe in the Ageiceltiteal 

DiSTSICTS, TOGETHBE T^TTH TOTAL, RAINFAIA. DOEING 1937 AND 1936 , FOR COAIFARIaON. 


Ayeeage ! Total '' Ateeage I Total 

Rainfall. } Rainfall, ii R^unfall. Rainfall. 


Divisions and 
Stations. 

Dec. 

No. of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

Dec., 

1937. 

Dec., : 
1936. 

Divisions and 
Stations. ' 1 

i 

Dec. 

No, of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

Dee. 

1937. 

Dee., 

1936. 

No7't'h Coast. 

In. 


In. 

In. 1 

Central Highlands. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton .. 

7-33 

36 

G-07 

11-34 

Clermont 

3-83 

66 

O-SO 

3-08 

Cairns 

8-74 

55 

4-55 

8-95 : 

Gindie 

2-Sl 

38 


2-56 

Cardwell .. 

8-27 

65 

2-08 

12 •‘^2 

Springsure 

3-25 

68 

2-47 

2-20 

Cooktown 

6-64 

61 

2-64 

7-53 : 






Hertoerton 

5-75 

51 

4-72 

7-07 ' 






Ingham .. 

7-05 

45 

0-66 

12-98 






Innisfail .. 

11-88 

56 

1-87 

16-77 






Mossman Mill 

10-51 

24 

2-18 

15-04 

Darling Downs. 





Townsville 

5-51 

66 

0-06 

7-03 











Dalby 

3-37 

67 

1-37 

5-10 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

3-51 

41 

2-28 

3-35 






Hermitage 

3-01 

31 

0-95 

4*68 

Ayr 

4-03 

50 


8-16 

Jimbour 

3-33 

49 

1-53 

5-56 

Bowen 

4-46 

66 

0-61 

10-29 

Miles 

3-17 

52 

2-17 

S-3S 

Charters Towers ., 

3-29 

55 

1-Sl 

3-56 

Stanthorpe 

3-61 

64 

S-10 

5-59 

Mackay 

7 14 

! 66 i 

1-20 

10-25 

; Toowoomba 

4-46 

65 ! 

4-10 : 

J 5*91 

Proserpine 

7-83 

34 

0-74 

8-87 i 

1 Warwick 

3-46 i 

72 ! 

2-69 ; 

; 5 72 

St. Lawrence 

4*76 

66 

1-74 

3-93 I 

1 





South Coast. 




1 




1 


Biggenden 

4-73 

38 

2-31 

i 5-19 

Maranoa. 


i 



Bundaberg 

5-11 

54 

3-77 

3*01 1 






Brisbane .. .. 

4-90 

85 

4-53 

1-80 j 

Roma 

2-57 1 

63 

1 1-44 : 

4-96 

Cabooltnre 

5-25 

50 

4-47 

! 1-87 





! 

Childers .. .. 

5-69 

42 

6-84 

5-12 ! 





! 

Crohamhurst 

7-21 

: 44 

6-00 

2*27 1 





1 

Esk . * .. ! 

4-72 

i 50 ! 

3-05 

8-43 ! 






Gayndah .. 

4-20 

66 i 

2-92 

2-96 1 





i 

Gympie 

5-44 

67 

1 4-23 

3-76 

State Farmsj <£-c. 



; 1 


Kilkivan .. .. 

4-57 

53 

! 4-94 

2-25 i 



1 



Maryborough 

5-11 

66 

: 3-23 

3-93 i 

Bungeworgorai . . 

3-01 

22 j 

,, 

6-10 

Nambour .. 

6-SO 

41 

1 5-16 

1-38 1 

Gatton College . . 

3-77 

38 

3-37 

! • • 

Nanango .. 

3-82 

55 

1 3-20 

2-93 1 

Kairi 

6-30 

21 ! 

* , 

• • 

Rockhampton 

4-82 

66 

3-24 

2-64 1 

Mackay Sugar Ex- 




1 

Woodford 

5-57 

50 

1 3-45 

2-18 i 

1 periment Station 

8-13 

40 

1-96 

10-55 


A. S. EIGHAEDS, Di-visional Meteorologist 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—DECEMBER, 1937. 

COSCPILED FROM TELEGEAFHIO REPOETS. 


Shade Tempeeatueb. j Rainfall* 


Districts and Stations. 

||S 

Means. 


Extremes, 


i 

Wet 


g |o> 

Mas. 

Min. 


Date. 

Min. 

Bate, 

XUtilti.* j 

i 

Day i;. 

Coasted. 

Cooktown 

In. 

29-77 

Deg. 

89 

Deg. 

77 

Deg. 

94 

29 

Beg. 

72 

17,18 

Points. 

264 

6 

Herberton 


85 

63 

91 

6,10 

59 

20 

472 

8 

Rockhampton ,. 

29-84 

92 

73 

101 

9 

67 

1,3 

324 

8 

Brisbane 

29-88 

85 

68 

94 

12 

63 

3 

453 

14 

Darling Downs. 










Dalby .. 

! 29-85 

91 

64 

100 

13 

58 

3 ; 

i 137 

9 

Stanthorpe 


83 

59 

90 

21 

47 

13 

; 310 ' 

13 

Toowoomba .. .. 

'* 

8* 

62 

92 

14 

57 

2 

i 410 1 

14 

Mid-Interwr. - ! 


; 1 





1 



Georgetown 

29-79 1 

98 

75 1 

102 

16,9,10 

68 

1 19, 21, 

j 481 ! 

B 

Longreach 

' 29-75 

102 ; 

73 ! 

in 

7 

i 65 

{ 10 

i 17 

4 

Mitchell .. 

[ 29-78 

! 98 i 

1 ) 

68 1 

104 

i 8,13 

1 55 

; 10 

61 

6 

Western. 


! 



1 ^ 

! 




Burketown 

29-76 

98 

79 1 

1 105 

i 6 

1 73 

6 

1 ' 

! 1 ' 

Boulia .. 

1 29-76 

i 103 

74 i 

1 113 

1 ' 10 

1 67 

10 ^ 

16 ' 

! , 

Thargomindah .. 

! 29-73 

! 99 

73 : 

1 112 

1 24 : 

i ' 60 

12 

6 

1 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLIN'TON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE.; 


February, j 

March, ; 

Feb. 

Mar. 


1938. j 

1938. j 

1938. 

1938. 


Eises.i 

Sets, i 

Eises* 

Sets. 

Eises. 

Eises. 


j 

! 

1 



a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5-25 I 

647 i 

5 45 

6-24 

546 

4-32 

2 ’ 

5-26 i 

6-46 I 

5*46 

6-23 

6-42 

5*2$ 

s 1 

527 i 

6-4e 

5-47 

6-22 1 

7*37 

6-25 

4 ' 

5*28 

645 

5*47 

6-21 1 

8*32 

7*22 

5 

5-2S 

644 

5*48 

6-20 : 

9*29 

8*21 

6 

5*28 

0*44 I 

548 

6*19 

' 10*28 

9-22 

7 

5*29 

6*43 1 

5*49 

6-18 

11*28 

10*24 



i 



p.m. 


S 

5*30 

6*42 1 

5-50 

6*17 

12*36 

11*28 







p.m. 

0 

5-30 

6*42 

5-50 

6-16 

1*40 

12-28 

10 

5-31 

6*41 

5 51 

6*15 

2*36 

1*27 

11 

5'32 

6*40 

5*51 

6-13 

3*35 

2-20 

12 

5*32 

6*89 

5*52 

6T2 

4-28 

3*10 

13 

5*33 

6*39 

5*52 

6-11 

5-18 

3*55 

14 

5*34 

6*38 

5*53 

6*10 

6*1 

436 

15 

5*34 

6*37 

5*53 

69 

6*42 

1 5*15 

10 

5*35 

6*37 

5-54 

6-S 

7*21 

j 5*52 I 

17 

5*36 

6*36 

5*54 

6-7 

7*58 

6*31 ! 

18 

6*30 1 

6*35 j 

5>55 

66 

8*35 

! 7-8 

19 

5-37 1 

' 6*34 1 

5*55 

6*4 

1 9*14 : 

j 7-48 

20 

: 5*38 

6'33 i 

5*56 

6-3 

9*55 

1 8*29 

21 

5*38 

6*32 

! 5*56 

6-2 

10*36 

9-13 

22 

5*39 

6*31 

5*57 

6*1 

11*20 

10*0 

23 

5*40 

6*30 

i 5*57 

6*0 

a.m. 

10*49 

24 

5-41 

6*29 

5*58 

5*59 

12*7 

11-41 

25 

5*42 

! 6*28 

! 

5*58 

5*58 

12*56 

a.m. 

20 

i 5*43 

6*27 

5-59 

5*57 

1*50 

12-34 

27 

5*44 

6*26 

5*59 

5-56 

2*39 

1*27 

28 

; 5*45 

6*25 

5*60 

5*55 

3*38 

2*20 

29 



5*00 

5-54 


3*16 

. so 

j 


5*61 

5*53 


4*9 

31 

'j 

i 

5*61 

5*52 


5*9 


Phases of the Moon, Occultatloos, &c. 

8th Feb. D First Quarter 10 33 a.m. 
I5th „ O Moon 3 14 a.m. 
22nd „ (I Last Quarter 2 24 p.m. 

Perigee, 12thi Febniarj", at 4.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 24th February, at 11. 0 a.m. 

Venus in its revolution around the Sun 
of 224 days will, on 4th December, arrive 
at a part in its orbit where it will be on the 
opposite side of our Luminary, with regai’d 
to the Earth, lost in its overpowering light. 
Shortly afterwards it will appear a little to 
the east of the Sun, and we may then look 
for its reappearance as an evening star. In 
spite of predictions it will be as surprising 
as ever when we see the beautiful white 
planet as though it had suddenly come from 
the depths of space within our vision. 

The near approach of Mercury and Jupiter 
will occur below our horizon. Both planets 
set before the Sun. 

Mercury rises at 4.42 a.m., 1 hour 43 
minutes before the Sun, and sets at 5.26 
p.m., 1 hour 21 minutes before it, on the 
1st; on the 14th, it rises at 4.17 a.m., 1 hour 

17 minutes before the Sun, and sets at 5.49 

p.m., 1 hour 19 minutes before it. 

Venus rises at 5.21 a.m., 1 hour 4 minutes 
before the San, and sets at 6.47 p.m., with 
the Sun, on the 1st; on the 14th it rises at 
5.22 a.m., 12 minutes after the Sun, and sets 
at 6.50 p.m., 12 minutes after it. 

Mars rises at 9.11 a.m., and sets at 9.19 

p.m. on the 1st; on the 14th it rises at 8.37 

а. m., and sets at 8.27 p.m. 

Jupiter rises at 5.17 a.m., and sets at 

б. 43 p.m. on the 1st; on the 14tli, it rises 
at 4.39 a.m., and sets at 6.1 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 9.13 a.m., and sets at 9.25 
p.m. on the 1st; on the 14th, it rises at 8.26 
a.m., and sets at 8.38 p.m. 

About the middle of the month the Southern 
Cross will reappear in the south-east with 
the Pointers just above the horizon. North¬ 
ward the constellations will form a luminous 
arch. The most conspicuous stars being 
Canopus in Argo, above the Gross; Sirius in 
Ganis Major; Eigel and Betelgeuse in 
Orion; Aldebaran in the V-shaped cluster; 
Capella in the great five-cornered constella¬ 
tion : Auriga near the northern horizon and 
in the north-east Procyon in Canis Minor; 
and Castor and Pollux in Gemini; all in fine 
colour-contrast. Among all these the 
fascinating little star-group, the Pleiades, will 
not be overlooked, seen as it were through a 
nebulous veil. 

2iid New Moon 3 40 p.m. 

0th ,, 2) First Quarter 6 35 p.ni. 

16th „ O Moon 3 15 p.m. 

24th „ (£ Last Quarter 11 6 a.m. 

Perigee, 11th March, at 6.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 24th March, at 7.0 a.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees, 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude- For example, at Inglewmod, add 4 minutes to thr 
times gtyen above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
At 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43, minutes* 

' The"’mbontt^t'nights, for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
Ihe mwirn be in the first-quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
'somewhat'about the time'the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the' moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
4t,'Is'moonlight hhly till about midnight. After, full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when* In the last quarter it will hot generally rise till after midnight 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate; as the 
.irelatiye positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[Alt the'particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment] 
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Voi. XLIX, 


Event and Comment 

Allocation of Sugar Qaofa$ » 

IN opening a conference of sugar interests in Brisbane, at wbieli 
proposals to* establish an equitable basis for the allocation of sugar 
quotas were discussed, the Premier (Hon. W. Porgan Smith, LL.B.) 
delivered a notable address, in the course of which he said that on Ms 
return from the International Sugar Conference in London last year 
he publicly gave detailed information of the conclusions reached. At 
Mackay he had called attention to the assured quota for export and 
other issues. The views of the respective organisations were subsequently 
sought on the dissatisfaction expressed against the incidence of the 
peak year scheme. 

At that time, said the Premier, he had pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment had given the industry a charter, which justified him in expecting 
that the industry would itself prefer to keep this matter under its own 
jurisdiction. An important duty devolved upon the industry, and 
delegates were urged to consider the whole matter not. as advocates, hut 
as a tribunal upon which was cast a great responsibility. 

It had always been the practice of the present and other Govern¬ 
ments to seek recommendations from the industry itself. In the past 
those recommendations had been forthcoming, and he took it that such 
a charter and authority was something the industry should not hold 
lightly. ' ' . , ' ' 
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The Mgh priee of sugar in European countries was due to liigh 
tariffs and the consequent low consumption a head, compared with 
Australia’s 112 lb. a head. It was unfortunate that it was not otherwise, 
but the industry must face the facts. They were living in a world that 
had many economic difficulties. Some of them were beyond the Indus- 
try’s immediate solution. In Queensland they must, therefore, recognise 
such powers as they had, and use them equitably and justly towards 
all concerned. 

If sugar purchasing countries were in a position to use as much 
sugar as was being consumed in Australia there would be no need for 
this conference, but there was a limited market, based on limited 
capacity to buy. Therefore, they realised that they had certain known 
markets. Outside Australia there was a market for 400,000 tons. He 
had sought the utmost protection within the industry’s economic 
ability in return for the embargo and in furtherance of the policy of 
settling the northern coastal regions of Queensland. 

Effect was given to the White Australia policy largely by means 
of the sugar industry, and they owed it to the Governments who were 
responsible for the embargo to maintain the production of a quantum 
of sugar in keeping with Australia’s needs and export conditions, 
continued the Premier. The Government was opposed to reducing 
settlement or the volume of employment. It desired the utmost produc¬ 
tion consistent with reasonable living conditions for farmers and wage 
earners. 

Australia had a market for 750,000 tons of sugar, including export 
and home demands. It was hoped by many that the volume of sugar 
consumed in the countries representing the free markets would increase, 
and those concerned with the international agreement had bound them¬ 
selves to do whatever possible to increase that consumption. But what 
was to be faced was that Australia’vS known market was about 750,000 
tons. 

The volume of production by the various signatories to the inter¬ 
national agreement had not indicated any likelihood of a falling-off 
in their supplies. As a matter of fact, the authority set up to control 
the sugar agreement might be called upon to impose a further 5 per 
cent, cut in quotas applicable to foreign countries, to prevent glutting 
the free markets. Fortunately, this did not apply to the Dominions and 
Crown colonies, but the volume of sugar within the market must he 
taken into account by Australia and elsewhere. 

Hopes for any great increase in world prices had not eventuated, 
the Premier stated, but the international agreement had really borne 
fruit by resisting bedrock prices. While this year’s crop might realise 
only 4s. or 5s. a ton more than that of last year, this result had accrued 
despite an. increase of 30s. a ton in freight, ^^eat freights had been 
reduced, and it was hoped that later there would he a cut in favour of 
the sugar industry. The industry must hear in mind that it was and 
had been producing sugar much above the peaks. 

The conference, which had been summoned by the Premier at the 
request of the sugar organisations, was attended by representatives 
from every mill district in the State. Besides sixty-six delegates there 
were their advisers and officials of the two sugar organisations and of 
the QueeMand Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. The Minister 
for Agrieulfure and Stock (Hon. Prank W. Bxdcock) also was present. 
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Equaiisafion Scheme Supported. 

h T its eoneludiiig session the conference adopted the ecinaiisation 
^ seiieine formulated last year. 

The conference also agreed to urge an addition of 2,500 tons to the 
Inkerman milFs peak quota under the official proclamation, and to 
recommend greater facilities for agreements in any area on control of 
production. 

The equalisation scheme adopted sets out that the peaks and the 
pooling system shall he unchanged, except for two suggested alterations 
to give relief to certain sections. 

The main alteration is that, if the No. 1 pool price could he 
declared at an average amount more than £17 a ton, that excess, 
provided it did not exceed 12s. 6d. a ton on No. 1 pool sugar, and subject 
to certain other minor provisoes, should he made available for distribu¬ 
tion to the producers of No. 2 pool sugar. 

Another provision is that the lighterage on excess sugar shall 
he met by the common pool instead of being, as at present, paid by the 
areas concerned. 

Under existing conditions, sugar produced in Queensland is 
acquired by the State Government through the Queensland Sugar 
Board. There are, in effect, two pools. No, 1 pool is based on the peak 
production of any mill up to 1929, and the other constitutes sugar in 
excess of these peaks, and this sugar is acquired and paid for at export 
rate only. 

In 1929 each mill was allocated a peak calculated mainly on its 
maximum production of sugar up to that year. The policy of the 
industry since then has been to agree that all sugar within the peak 
production should be acquired and paid for on an equal footing. Thus 
from the No. 1 pool Australia’s requirements will be taken and paid 
for at the price of £24. The balance of the pool will be sold on the 
export market. Then an average price will be arrived at for all sugar 
in No. 1 pool. 

No. 2 pool sugar was paid for at export price. 

The aggregate quantity of sugar in the No. 1 pool is 611,428 tons. 

The conference agreed that, as the Inkerman mill area had, through 
diversion of cane to another area, been deprived of the full benefit of its 
maximum production in the allocation of the 1929 quotas, the Govern¬ 
ment should he asked to add 2,500 tons to the peak quota of the mill. 

At present the Regulation of Cane Prices Act provides that before 
an agreement can be adopted between growers and millers in any area 
for the control of production the agreement must be signed by 85 per 
cent, of the canegrowers who supply not less than 66 per cent, of the 
cane. 

The resolution adopted by the conference asks the Government to 
amend the Act so that, for the control of production, an agreement 
shall be binding on all suppliers if signed by 70 per cent, of the 
growers supplying 75 per cent, of the cane, provided that it is approved 
by the Central Board. Agreements on matters other than the control of 
production shall be still subject to the original provisions. 
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The /^pple Leafhopper. 

K. M. WAUD; 3M.Agr,Se.j Assistant Eesearch Officer. 

’’pHE apple leafiiopper^ is a newcomer to apple orchards in Queensland, 
^ The insect first appeared in injurious numbers during the 1937-38 
season, but it was probably present in some parts of the district at an 
earlier date, though not as a pest of any consequence. The recent 
outbreak was confined to areas lying south and south-west from 
Staiithorpe. The species concerned is already well known as an 
important pest of the apple in New South Wales; Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. 

Description of the Insect. 

The adult leafhopper (Plate 79; fig. 6) is a small, slender, winged 
insect measuring about one-eighth of an inch in length. Its general 
colour is usually canary yellow, the eyes being dark and prominent. 
The immature forms, known as nymphs (Plate 79; figs. 3, 4, and 5) are 
wingless and pale-green in colour. The size of the nymphs varies wdtii 
age, newly-hatched individuals being minute, while the nearly full- 
grown nymph is almost the size of the adult. 

Host Plants. 

The only fruit tree known to be seriously attacked by tliis pest is 
tlie apple. Pear trees and stone fruit trees adjoining and growing 
among heavily infested apple trees do not become injured. The insect 
has been observed, however, on hawthorn trees in Tasmania, and in the 
Stanthorpe district, adults and nymphs have this season been noticed 
living on small blaekberiy vines near an infested apple orchard. There 
is no record of its feeding or breeding on common orchard weeds or 
on cultivated plants, other than the apple, in the deciduous fruit areas. 

Life History and Habits. 

In any one season, usually two generations or broods of the apple 
leafhopper succeed each other between spring and autumn, with the 
possibility of a partial third brood late in the season. The first generation 
arises in spring from overwintering eggs which had been deposited in the 
bark tissues of apple trees during the previous autumn. The spring 
hatching commences in September, and extends over a period of several 
weeks. The nymphs develop to maturity through a series of moults in 
five to six weeks, and the yellow winged adults may be noticed on the 
trees from October onwards. Though the adults make short, darting 
flights, especially when disturbed, they are not often seen passing from 
tree to tree. A faint clicking sound can be heard when the insects are 
moving through the tree. 

During late spring and early summer, the adult females insert 
their minute elongate eggs (Plate 79; fig. 1) singly within the tissues 
of the leaves, mainly in the stalks, midribs, and main veins (Plate 79; 
fig. 2). In New: South Wales, and probably also in Queensland, these 
eggs hatch between early December and mid-February. Due mainly to 
the warm weather, the nymphs develop more rapidly than those of the 

• Baker. . 
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Plate 79. 


The Apple Leamoppek {Typhlocyba froggatti Baker),—Pig. 1—egg, X ^9; 
Pig. 2—^mam leaf, vein "'dissected'to 'skew eggs in min X SO; Pigs. 3, 4,; and 5—* 
nympkal stages X 20; Pig. 6—adult X 20; Pig. 7—view of adult, head showing 
piercing monthparts X , , ' 
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first generation, and reach maturity in about three weeks. If uncon¬ 
trolled, this second brood is much more numerous than the first, and 
generally causes the more serious injury to the trees and fruit. In 
autumn and early winter the adults lay their eggs mainly just beneath 
the surface of the bark of the tree, particularly on the current season’s 
growth. The position of each egg under the bark is marked by a tiny, 
smooth, oval swelling. Some of the early-maturing females of the 
second generation may lay a few eggs in the leaves, and these, together 
with a small number of the eggs laid in the bark, sometimes hatch 
during the autumn and give rise to .a partial third generation. The 
great majority of the eggs laid in the hark do not hatch, however, until 
the following spring, when they provide the source of fresh infestation. 

Economic Importance. 

The apple leafhopper can scarcely be ranked with either the 
codling moth or the fruit fly in economic importance, because it is not 
so destructive to the fruit crop, and it is more easily controlled. Leaf- 
hopper damage can, however, be very serious when the pest is allowed 
to become numerous in an apple orchard. The leaf injury caused by 
the insects when feeding is shown by the formation of pale greyish 
patches where the piercing and sucking mouthparts (Plate 79; fig. 7) 
have been inserted into the tissue. These patches coalesce late in the 
season, so that the whole of a leaf (sometimes with the exception of 
narrow green strips along the veins) often presents a pale, chlorotic 
appearance (Plate 80; fig. 1). The injury may develop further, and 
result ill the yellowing and dropping of the leaf. The improper 
functioning of the discoloured leaves and any defoliation due to leaf-- 
hopper attacks will tend to induce the formation of weak leaf and 
fruit buds, and so adversely affect the fruit crop carried by the trees 
in the following season. 

Blemished fruit (Plate 80; fig. 2) is invariably associated with 
leafhopper attacks on apple trees, and the blemishes are due to 
excrement which accumulates on the surface of the fruit in the form of 
very numerous black specks. When partly dissolved by rain, dew, or 
spray material, these specks spread over the fruit as dirty brown streaks 
and blots. Although only on the surface of the skin, these unsightly 
marks are sufficient to render the fruit unfit for marketing without 
special treatment. Unfortunately, these blemishes cannot be removed 
easily. Each fruit must be wiped with a Wbt cloth before it can be 
satisfactorily cleaned; a dry cloth has little effect. Such wiping obviously 
increases the cost of preparing the fruit for the market. 

Late varieties of apples are likely to be the most seiiously affected 
because the pest population usually increases as the season advances. 

Control Measures. 

The basic idea underl 3 dng the control of the apple leafhopper is 
to prevent the normal seasonal increase to injurious numbers. Since the 
overwintering eggs laid in autumn are well protected by the bark in 
which they are laid, their destruction by ovicides does not seem 
-^asible. The suppression of the first (the spring) brood is therefore 
eSseatial, and control measures should be employed before §ny of the 
insects hatching in the spring can develop to the adult egg-laying stage. 

; Experimental, work carried out in New South Wales and in Victoria 
has fSihpvm that nicotine sulphate is the most effective insecticide for 

s. ■ ' 
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the control of the insect. The two following sprays give excellent 
results if properly applied:— 

1. Nicotine sulphate, 1 pint; white oil, 1 gallon; water, 80 gallons. 

2. Nicotine sulphate, 1 pint; soap, 2 lb.; water, 80 gallons. 

The apple grower has already to apply several sprays to his trees 
during the season for the control of codling moth, and it is frequently 
mcoiiveiiient to use special insecticides to cheek a pest such as the apple 
leaf hopper. Fortunately, nicotine sulphate can be incorporated in 
codling moth sprays wuthout losing much of its efficacy against the leaf- 
hopper. The combined spray, is therefore very useful if leafhoppers 
are active when codling moth calyx or cover sprays have to be used. 
One pint of nicotine sulphate is added to 80 gallons of the prepared 
codling moth spray, and after thorough agitation in the vat, treatment 
is commenced as soon as possible. 

On no account must soap be included in the combined codling 
moth leaf hopper spray if lead arsenate is one of the ingredients as 
injury to both foliage and fruit may follow the use of such a mixture. 

White oil alone does not satisfactorily control the apple leaf- 
hopper; in the nicotine sulphate-white oil spray, the nicotine sulphate 
is the active ingredient, white oil indirectly increasing its efficiency. 

When an orchard has been infested in the previous season, the 
first spray for the control of the apple ieafhopper should be applied in 
spring before any of the insects reach the adult stage in order to avoid 
further egg laying. Another spraying is required in about three W’eeks 
to destroy n^unplis hatching subsequent to the first application. If the 
insects do not become noticeable in spring, treatment can be deferred 
until the position warrants attention in summer, when any one of the 
suggested treatments should be adopted. 

The effectiveness of any spray treatment depends very greatly on 
the thoroughness of spraying. The whole of the tree must be treated, 
and it is most important that the spray should reach the under side of 
the leaves. 

The above spray mixtures have little or no effect on the eggs, as 
they are always embedded in the plant tissues. These eggs are the 
main source of reinfestation of sprayed trees, and consequently it is 
always necessary to make at least two applications of an effective leaf- 
hopper spray with an interval of about three weeks between them in 
order to cheek the insect satisfactorily. 

Though the apple Ieafhopper is winged, rapid dispersal is uncom¬ 
mon, partly because the insect does not fly over'long distances, and 
partly because alternate hosts which would assist dispersal are few in 
number. Gradual dispersion may take place in the Stanthorpe area 
from an infested to a nearby uninfested district if the insect is able to 
live and reproduce on the widely distributed blackberry. Isolated 
putbreakB would seem to be due to the presence of over-winter¬ 
ing e^ brought into an orchard on nursery stock. When orchards 
are being established or replanted with young trees whose past 
Mstory is offiy imperfwitly known, the ^ower should periodically 
inspect the plants during the first two growing seasons for traces of the 
apple teafhoppeir. In event of either nymphs or adults being located, 
, control measures should be immediately applied in order to minimise 
the risk of the pest hecoming a recurring trouble from year to year in 
the orchard. ' 
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A FULL-SIZE TRACTOR 
THAT HANDLES AS EASILY AS A CAR 









McCormick-Deering 

W-30 

W~30 is the wlieafgrower's favourite 
tractor—and wheatgrowers, who farm 
every acre for profit, are the keenest 
fudges of tractor value .... It is 
an amazingly easy tractor to handle— 
the controls are right at the operator's 
finger tips .... Features that give 
W-30 its great reputation include 
replaceable cylinders and hardened 
exhaust valve seat inserts in the 
engine; ball and roller bearings on 
the crankshaft, fanshaft, in the 
governor, clutch, transmission, final 
drive, and front and rear wheels; and 
special dust seals which protect the 
wheel bearings, fanshaft, belt pulley 
shaft, and other moving parts .... 
There are 16 different styles and types 
of tractors and TracTracTors in the 
McCormick-Deering line .... All 
wheel types available with steel wheels 
or pneumatic tyres. 

For full details of ad International 
Harvester equipment write to us or 
see your local agent. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA 
PTY. LTD. 

^ ■ 'I 

278-294 ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 


7 


International " Single-Jump" Disc Culti¬ 
vating Ploughs: Made in 6, S, 10 and 
12-furrow sizes for operation with horses 
or tractor. Breast cut and undercut 
adjustable. 



mternational Stump-Jump Scarifiers: Built 
in 5, 7, 8, 9 and 11-ft. sizes for operation 
with horses or tractor. Equipped with 
famous compound draught control and 
overhead bridles. 



Drills and Combines: Ideal" grain drills, 
in disc and hoe types —" Ideal" combines 
with spring, rigid and spring-release rigid 
tynes. Can be used with horses or tractor. 
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GET THE BEST 
FROM YOUR 
SPRAYS 

by Using 

AGRAL 


WETTER, SPREADER, 
AND STICKER 

Agral 2 (powder form) and Agra! 3 
(liquid form) are new synthetic com¬ 
pounds specially designed to increase the 
efficiency of sprays, thus lowering costs 
of application. Agral ensures an even, 
film-Iike distribution of spray mixtures, 
stops excessive run-off, and makes the 
spray stick. Ask for literature and prices 

- - A Product of - - 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
of A. & N. Ltd. 


A.C.F. and SHIRLEYS FERTILIZERS LTD. 

Little Roma Street, Brisbane. 



Book Your Next Holiday 

- - at - - 


// 


Stellamaris 


// 


Marine Parade, Coolangatta 

‘ First-Class Accommodation, Home 
Cooking, 300 feet Glassed-in 
Verandas, Hot and Cold 
Water, Locked 
Garages 

Mrs. F, NASH, Proprietress 
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Sterility ir} Cattle. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTAGIOUS VAGINITIS. 

MARSHALL R. IRVING-, B.V.Se., Goveriiment Veterinary Siirgeoii, 

^HBRE is probably no other factor, exception of periodic 

drought conditions, whieh. is responsible for greater economic Joss 
to dairymen in Central Queensland than that wliicli results from the" 
failure of cattle to breed regularly. Indeed, the losses occasioned by 
sterility are rarely appreciated by the dairy farmer until the causes of 
sterility have become so firnilj^ established in his herd that satisfactoiy 
treatment is practically impossible. There are several forms of sterility, 
each caused by certain specific diseases; but to the cattle breeder of 
Central Queensland that which is produced by the disease known as 
contagious vaginitis is at present by far the most important. 

Economic Importance of Vaginitis. 

Extensive observation of dairy herds in Central Queensland indi¬ 
cates that practically every herd is affected to a greater or less extent 
by contagious vaginitis. This disease is largely responsible for the 
frequent complaint made by farmers that they are experiencing difficulty 
in getting their cows in-calf. In some herds it is found that over 50 per 
cent, of the cows fail to conceive to the bull at a single service; while 
in some eases over 20 per cent, fail to conceive even after returning to 
the bull regularly for several months. 

The losses caused by this temporary or permanent failure to 
reproduce may be summarised as follows:— * 

1. The farmer is feeding unproductive cattle even in times of 
scarcity. 

2. It is impossible to arrange for calving to fall at a time when the 
pastures are at their best, and advantage cannot be taken of securing 
the highest returns in the flush season. 

3. The farmer frequently spends much money on useless prepara¬ 
tions which rarely contribute towards the elimination of the disease. 

4. Cows from good milking strains may frequently have to he 
disposed of at butchers^ prices. 

5. Any attempt to improve the herd by the purchase of pedigree 
stock may be frustrated by the failure of expensive animals to reproduce, 
and so cause considerable financial loss to a progressive farmer. 

6. The herd bull may be so overworked as to lose Hs breeding 
efficiency, particularly where the bull has free access to the herd. 

Such losses are very diJffieult to assess, and may in some iastancea 
be very appreciable. 

Causes of Sterility. 

There are three main forms of sterility, each caused by a variety 
of diseases— 

1. Faihire of the Com to Show Oestrum (heat periods), —This type 
of sterility is not very common, and is usually caused by an abnormal 
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eoliditioii of tlie ovary in wMeh tlie yellow body persists from a previous 
pregnancy. Tbe treatment of this condition requires a sound knowledge 
of anatomy^ and should not be attempted except by qualified persons. 

^[alnutrition may also lead to sterility of this type, though it is 
c|iiitc eommon for ravenous '‘bone ehewers^^ to breed fairly regularly. 

2. Coivs Showing Irregular Oestrum .—Gases of sterility where the 
animals come “on heaG^ at frequent and irregular intervals are due to 
the presence of a cyst in the ovary. Such cows with diseased ovaries are 
better spayed and disposed of. This type of sterility is not common. 

3. Iiegulur Oesirmn iviiJi Failure to Conceive .—This type includes 
the vast majority of cases of sterility which are met with in Central 
Queensland. Cows so affected may breed intermittently; but conception 
is usually delayed, and several services are required over a period of 
some months before a cow finally becomes pregnant. 

Sterility of this type may be caused by a diseased condition of any 
part of the genital organs, and may in some eases be permanent. The 
commonest cause of this form of sterility is contagious vaginitis. Other 
diseases which produce more permanent interference with breeding are 
contagious abortion and septic conditions of the womb and the other 
genital organs. Fortunately these are at present not very widespread 
in Central Queensland, though contagious abortion, the most serious 
of all diseases of dairy cattle, is continually spreading. 


Contagious Vaginitis and Sterility. 

During, the past five years the incidence of contagious vaginitis 
in Queensland herds has greatly increased until to-day few daily herds 
are free from its offeets, and many beef herds are becoming involved 
in the serious losses caused by the sterility it produces. Proof of its 
ability to produce sterility lies in the fact that proper treatment will 
largely eliminate such losses from an infected herd. 

The cause of the disease is not definitely known, though it is 
certainly caused by a living organism which is capable of passing from 
one animal to another. The disease may be carried from an infected 
animal to a healthy one mechanically in discharges adhering to the 
bulk's penis through successive services, ^ It may also he conveyed to 
many females by a bull whose penis and sheath have become affected 
by the disease. Other means of transmission also exist, since the, disease 
has been found in calves of under six months of age. Another common 
method of spreading the infection is the careless use of instruments by 
farmers who are not aware of the dangers resulting from failure to 
properly disinfect instruments and utensils. 

Once established in a herd, it quickly spreads to all animals, and 
a high percentage of breeding irregularities will follow. 


Symptoms, 

Unfortunately, the presence of the disease in a herd is not usually 
suspected by farmer until cows ^commence to repeatedly return to 
the bull Tor service:.' By this' time .the lesions are generally well 
estabiished. ; Q; „ ' 
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The first sign of infection is a slight reddening and swelling of the 
nincoTis nieinhrane lining the interior of the lips of the vulva. In a few 
days numerous small red spots about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter 
appear around the clitoris and just inside the upper corner of the vulva. 
These spots become raised above the surface to small shiny nodules, and 
the surrounding tissue become oedematous and swollen. A scanty dis¬ 
charge of clear sticky material appears. ITsualiy there is no apparent 
interference with the general health of the animal, except in very 
severely inflamed cases, when the animal show’s signs of irritation by 
frequent swishing of the tail and attempts to rub against posts; 

After about one month the nodules become pale and yellowish, with 
a glassy appearance, and the infiamimation disappears. The discharge 
at this stage is thick and purulent. The disease may persist thus for 
months and a temporary sterility result. Sometimes the symptoms 
subside and the cow nxay conceive to the bull. Later the more acute 
symptoms may reappear. 

In the more severe cases the nodules extend well into the vagina 
and the discharge becomes fairly copious. In such eases treatment is 
very difficult, and permanent sterility may result. Abortion is some¬ 
times attributed to this disease in its most serious form; but it must be 
understood that contagious abortion is quite distinct, and has no 
connection wdth contagious vaginitis. 

In bulls the disease is usually not so severe. Nodules are formed 
on the penis and inner surface of the sheath. In bad cases bleeding 
frequently follows the serving of a cowu It is not uncommon where 
this happens to find that a bull will later be incapable of fully erecting 
his penis due to the stricture of the inner sheath after healing has taken 
place. This renders him virtually incapable of serving a cow. 

Diagnosis can be readily made by examining the internal surfaces 
of the nps of the vulva. 


Treatment. 

Severe chronic cases of this disease are very obstinate and defy ^ 
all attempts at treatment. 

If treated early in the outbreak the sterility resulting from con¬ 
tagious vaginitis can be largely eliminated. This has been repeatedly 
demonstrated where careful treatment has been carried out. The use 
of the tar-stick must be condemned, if only on account of its brutality. 

The most effective treatment yet discovered is carried out on the 
following lines:— 

1. First wash the external parts of the genital organs and tail with 
a solution of 1 per cent,'Lysol or other reliable disinfectant. 

2. Douche out the vagina with a solution of 1 oz. of bicarbonate of 
soda to 1 gallon of water in order to eliminate all mucus and discharges 
from the vagina before treating. 

3. On every second day for a period of one month (fifteen treat¬ 
ments) inject into the vagina 1 pint of a solution' made up of 1 oz.^ of 
sulphate of zinc to 2 gallons of clean water. This is best done by means 
of a 1-pint brass cattle syringe with at least two nozzles so that each 
nozzle can he placed in a disinfectant solution between individual cows. 
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Tills precaution is neeessaiy to avoid further mechanical transmission 
of tlie cliseasf'. The ivliole herd should be treated at one and the same 
lime irrcspeetive of pregnancy and inclusive of calves over six months 

of age. 

'The sheath of the bull should be similarly treated. 

4. Eepeat this treatment with each cow' following calving. 

5. The bull should not be permitted to run at large with the herd. 
'Quite apart from disease control, the isolation of a herd bull in a 
special yard has numerous obvious advantages. 

6 . Cows should be douched with a solution of 1 oz. of bicarbonate 
of soda to^l gallon of water three hours prior to service. This will 
greatly assist in early conception. 

7. Strict care should be taken to prevent the access of strange bulls 
to the herd and vice versa. The mutu.al exchange of bulls by neighbours 
is a distinctly risky practice. 

^ S. In the purchase of new cows an examination for contagious 
vaginitis should be made and the treatment applied immediately on 
admission to the herd. 

9.^ Where eireumstanees permit, it wonld he a distinct advantage 
to avoid the use of an old herd bull on young heifers. If a fresh bull 
from a clean herd is procured for the heifers the chances of early 
infection will be greatly reduced. This practice might involve paddock 
difficulties, but would be easily arranged if herd hulls were permanently 
yarded, as is most desirable. Very satisfactory results would attend 
the adoption of such a system. 

The treatment outlined here may be considered by some farmers 
to be very troublesome. It wull be recognised, however, that the sterility 
resulting from contagious vaginitis can cause serious economic loss, 
and as the materials required for this treatment are comparatively 
inexpensive, the trouble will be well justified if satisfactory results can 
be obtained. Experience in other States has shown that treatment 
conscientiously earned out on these lines eonsiderahly reduces the 
losses caused by sterility. 


FEED EVERY CALF SEPARATELY. 

It is very important that calves slionlU be fed separately. The practice of 
feeding the whole mob out of tubs or troughs must be condemned strono-ly because 
It allows the fast armkera to get too much milk at the expense of the others It 
^30 tends, to the fomation of a bad habit. THe young calves drink faster 
than they should which muses a variety of digestive troubles. Slow drinkers 
grow best when they get their full ration of milk. 

' ^^oper pens or toils for calf-feeding ' are well worth the ' time or money 

^ hick of convenieiiGes for this important 


NAVEL INSPECTION. 

new!?- born animals, the navel is a proHfie source of infection Under farm 
Si the umbilical cord as soon as possible after birth 

, first, tse It with a string in a 5 per cent, carbolic solution; then paint the cord 
mm .surrounding area with a 5 per cent, iodine solution or dettol ^ ^ 
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A CALF-PROOF GATE. 

The handy type of gate illustrated is made of round hush timber. The top 
rail and latch posts are made of forked posts bolted together; the fork on the top 
makes the gate rigid, acting as a brace; the fork on the lateli post is placed at 
right angles, presenting the gate from sagging and holding it upright ^dien open. 
The hinge end of the gate is simple. Bore a hole in the top of the post and 
through the top rail, and insert an iron peg ^dtli a big ^Tasher on the under side. 
Taper the gate post at the top to stop friction. The centre rails are Irung loosely 
with T;\i.re. 



The top drawing shows the gate in position. The upright latch post of the gate 
lias a fork A B at right angles to the gate. E is the iron rod on top of the hinge 
post. C indicates the washer. The lower drawing shows a plan of the gate. The 
bottom left-hand sketch shows the position for ]>oring holes in the top rail for wires 
near the upper edge of the rail. The bottom right sketch shows the gate post tapered 
off, the washer and the iron rod. 


AN IMPROVED WIRE GATE. 



An xDi]proYenient on the ordinary ^ ‘ eoneertina ^ ’ type of wire gate. 
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Mai]agemei]t of Pigs in^Relation to 
Disease Prevention. 

A. L. CLAY, B.V.Se., Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

I T is pro'bably impossible to even estimate the percentage of pigs 
farrowed in Qneensland 'whieli do not reach a marketable age. Ail 
competent observers, however, appear to be in agreement that the 
percentage is a high one. At all events it can he stated definitely that 
it is considerably higher than it should be, and moreover, higher than 
the pig industry can afford if production is to be pursued at reasonably 
profitable levels. 

The losses, taken by and large, are invariably put down at the door 
of disease and, whilst this is largely triie_, it w’ould be more correct to 
say that they are due indirectly to disease, and direcily to errors in 
management. Diseases of pigs are, for the most part (more so than 
with any other class of stock), pi’eventabie, and, therefore, can be 
truthfully stated to be dependent for their existence on faulty manage¬ 
ment ; they are more easily preventable by reason of pigs being marketed 
at a much earlier age than other classes of stock, coupled wdth the fact 
that they are under direct observation at least twice daily. 

Management iiieliicles all matters relating to breeding, feeding, and 
accommodation. All too often, farmers fail to appreciate that these 
three things are intimately related, so much so that excellence in one 
department is almost useless in the absence of adequate attention to 
either one or both of the others. It is not sufficient to have a “goocV'' 
boar and *‘'good” sows. Excellent as they may be, losses will oeepr if 
the feeding ancl/or accommodation are at fault. 

Having made up his mind wdiether he is going to cater for the pork 
or bacon market, and selected a breed suitable for the purpose (this is 
outside the scope of this article), the farmer should then devote all his 
talents to securing and maintaining animals which are vigorous, thrifty, 
and endowed with good constitutions. 

It should be remembered that it is bad practice to buy weaners or 
store pigs for fattening purposes. It is a questionable practice on 
economic grounds, but apart from this aspect, disease is often introduced 
amongst otherwise healthy pigs, sometimes with very serious conse¬ 
quences, as many a famer can testify to his sorrow, it is far safer to 
aim at keeping a clean piggery and rearing one's own pigs. If, for 
some reason, store pigs must be purchased, then unquestionably they 
should be isolated for three weeks before allowing them to run with 
pigs already on the farm. 

Gilts are commonly served at 6-7 months. This to too early an age 
and although often no trouble results, it can and does sometimes lead 
to difficulties in breeding later mi in the life of the sow. Deformed or 
dead piglets are also sometimes seen' as the result of service at too 
early an age, especially be it noted, if the feeding is at fault. Gilts 
should, .as a general rule, not be served before 8-10 months old. Likewise 
in the. young boars, only a very few sows should be given until 

they 'are 'Over 10 months old. Too early and .too frequent service results 
* in lack of desire, or if service is carried out, in unsuccessful matings. 
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Feeding. 

It is not intended in this section to deal so mucli nitli wliat should 
be fed to pigs, but rather in a general to discuss feeding methods. 
On the average farm it is safe to >say that the staple food for pigs is 
skim milk; and further that this is given in troughs made from hollowed 
out logs. Most farmers sense, without having to be told, that such 
troughs are not all that they might be. Over and above this, however, 
they often do not improve matters, countering criticism with the state¬ 
ment that they cannot afford anything better. The answer to this is 
that they cannot afford tO' be without a type of trough which represents 
a vast improvement on a hollowed log. 

The hollowed log is a type of trough which is difficult to clean 
even when new, but with increasing age the presence of numerous cracks 
and crevices greatly increases the difficulty, hlilk and swill soak into 
the gaps, putrefy and form an excellent medium for the development of 
germs. Some of these germs can and ulo produce disease, and as they 
mix with the milk each time it is poured into the trough,” the objec¬ 
tions are obvious. As pigs will, if not prevented, get their feet into 
troughs, and often deposit dung and urine therein, further objections 
are raised, as disease producing agents are commonly distributed as a 
result. Over and above these considerations, if a farmer places a 
reasonable value on his labour, he wall be greatly surprised at the cost 
of a hollo wed-out log. 

What is to take the place of a hollowed log? The designs and 
recommendations are numerous and only broad general principles 
can be discussed here. Obviously, to approach the ideal, they must 
be constructed of some impervious material, have no “cracks or 
crannies,” be capable of easy and effective cleansing, and finally be so 
designed as to prevent pigs getting into them. Concrete is undoubtedly 
the best material to use, but it must be, well made and well finished off: 
(smoothed) and as milk (particularly if sour) has a very destnietive 
action on it, the trough should be treated with silicate of soda in order 
to resist this action. A bung hole is usually provided at one end, but 
as these frequently get out of order as the trough ages, it is perhaps 
better to dispense with them altogether and instead have the ends of the 
trough cuiwed or “scooped'^ inside so that food remnants can be 
easily removed with the aid of a biuish or broom. Wrought iron troughs 
are also excellent but are expensive. Galvanized iron troughs are too 
light and have but a limited life. 

W'oodeii troughs can be made so as to be-fairly satisfactory, provided 
that machine-sawn hardwood is used and they are well jointed, and 
tarred thoroughly before use. The best of them is, howwer, difficult 
to clean, on account of the absence of rounded ends. Ail troughs should 
be swilled out with cold water shortly after skim milk has been consumed 
by pigs. More milk than the pigs can consume in quick time should 
never be placed in tronghs because any surplus remaining in the troughs 
quickly becomes sour and unhealthy. 

Whatever be the material the troughs are made from, piff them on 
raised platforms projecting 3 feet either side, and have the platform, 
in turn, mounted on skids made of 6 by 4 inch timber, so that the 
whole thing can be moved about from'time to time. In this way the 
ground in the immediate vicinity of the trough can always be kept 
reasonably sweet and clean. An overhead batten made of 4 by 1 inch 
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timberj and suspended’ at a lieiglit of 8 to 12 inc'lies by means of 
uprights at either end, will effectively keep pigs out of the trough. 

In regard to the handling of skim milk. The usual practice is to 
run off the milk from the separator into '‘drums” or vats, which often 
are not washed out, and are rarely, if ever, properly cleansed. They 
become coated with a most disagreeable and unhealthy scum, in many 
instances several inches thick. The milk becomes not only tainted but 
often is actually putrid. No farmer would think of feeding such milk 
to calves or to orphan foals or lambs, but for some obscure reason 
the pig is believed well able to withstand such an outrage on the 
digestive system. If farmers could only see and appreciate the extent 
of gastritis and bowel troubles in pigs fed on such material, they would 
very quickly change their ideas on the subject. There is no objection 
to sour milk for pigs if it has been allowed to sour under sanitary 
conditions, but even so, for pigs before and soon after weaning, skim- 
milk is better if fed fresh. For older pigs, if sour milk is going to be 
fed, it should be fed always and not interspersed with fresh, otherwise 
scouring is apt to occur. 

If a fanner is not prepared to clean and scald his "drums,” vats, 
buckets, and troughs at regular intervals, digestive disturbances must 
be expected and there need be no mystery as to why the pigs are not 
doing as well as they might be. 

One other aspect of skim milk feeding can be dealt with here, and 
that is its value as a feed in relation to disease prevention. Skim milk 
is an unbalanced feed for pigs when fed alone. It is far too watery 
(does not contain enough solid matter, excellent though the quality of 
that may be). The result is that, in an effort to satisfy their appetites, 
pigs 'win take in a great deal more liquid than that for which their 
digestive systems are designed. "Pot bellies” result, and the pigs do 
not make rapid gains. Feeding skim milk alone is also a wasteful 
practice and amounts to thro'wing money away, by reason of the fact 
that it contains more protein (belonging to the more expensive class 
of stock foods) than the pig requires. Most fanners would probably 
be greatly surprised to learn that skim milk, when fed alone to pigs, 
may only return them as little as one half-penny per gallon, whereas 
when fed in conjunction with other appropriate foodstuffs, it may 
return under favourable conditions as much as twopence per gallon. 

Apart from the above considerations it is necessary to remember 
that skim milk is lacking in vitamin A and has but traces of vitamin D. 
The former is essential for growth, and the latter for bone formation. 
Vitamin A also has an important bearing on diseases of the respiratoiy 
system, e.g., pneumonia, coughs and colds, and probably also worms. 
Adequate amounts of this vitamin in the food render pigs (in common 
with other animals), kvSS susceptible to such complaints. In addition, 
brood sows fed on skim milk alone may fail to come in season, or if 
they take the hoar maj" not breed. 

Vitamin D has a bearing on "stiffness of the hind legs,” and in 
some eases, paralysis of the hindquarters. 

Liberal amounts of vitamin A are present in fresh green pasture,"' 
m, that if pigs, are aUowed access to such pastures an important step in 
a campaign for' disease prevention, will have been taken. If it is not 
possible to ruE;pigs'on pasture, then fresh greenstuff (or lucerne hay) 
-must te'cnt and given whenever possible, if the health of pigs is to be 
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rsafeguarded. Yeliow com (but not white corn), also supplies vitamin A 
but even when this is being fed, greenstuff is probably still required for 
'best results. 

Vitamin D is supplied by the action of the sun's rays on certain 
.substances in the pig’s skin. There is ordinarily therefore no need to 
.anticipate a deficiency of this vitamin. In certain parts of Queensland, 
however (notably the Atheidon Tableland), there are periods of the 
year when very little direct sunlight is in evidence for weeks on end. 
Under such conditions cod liver oil, which is rich in vitamin D, could 
with decided advantage be given in the milk, more especially to young 
pigs before and shortly after weaning. 

The idea is doubtless revolutionary to Queensland farmers at large, 
but is nevertheless well worthy of tidal. High-grade cod liver oils can 
be purchased very reasonably in one-gallon lots, and as the oil is also 
rich in vitamin A, its inclusion in the ration will have a double 
advantage. 

The feeding of skim milk is also intimately related to tuberculosis 
in pigs. If some of the cows from which supplies of skim milk are 
■obtained happen to be affected with tuberculosis, then it is quite likely 
that the germs of this disease will be present in the bulk milk. Pigs 
•drinking this milk will contract the disease and condemnations with 
consequent loss to the farmer will follow ivhen the pigs are slaughtered 
for human consumption. One other aspect of tuberculosis in pigs in 
relation to feeding can be noted here, and that is, if pigs are permitted 
to lain at grass on pastures grazed over by cattle then they will be 
further exposed to risk of contracting the disease, as tuberculous 
•cattle often pass tubercle germs in their dung. It is young pigs that 
.are most frequently seen on cattle pasture, and, as young pigs as a 
class are more susceptible than older pigs, the risks of such a practice 
must be immediately apparent. 

Skim milk is comparatively rich in minerals, but owing to the pig’s 
large requirements for these substances the provision of a lick is 
.advisable, especially when only small amounts of milk are available. A 
reliable Hek is made b}^ mixing stock salt (40 parts) and sterilized bone 
meal (60 parts). Bone meal contains lime and phosphorus, and lack 
of these is an exciting cause of ^ Yickets" and paralysis. Some eases of 
^'trembling" and 'tsliivering" can also be traced to a lack of lime. 

Salt, contrary to popular belief, is advisable for pigs. It is a 
valuable aid to digestion and assists in the well-being of the body as a 

whole. 

A lick such as the one above is of especial value for brood sows, 
and, if desired, can be given in the food at the rate of one heaped 
dessertspoonful daily. 

For young pigs the addition of clear lime water to skim milk at 
the rate of I pint to 1 gallon is excellent. It aids digestion, helps to 
prevent scouring, and ensures healthy and normal bone formation. 

Accommodation. 

Bad accommodation is often associated with incorrect feeding in 
causing disease amongst pigs. Under natural conditions pigs graze at 
will over large areas; they drink and bathe in running streams; and 
have ample shade when required. Compare this state of affairs with 
that to which domestic pigs are obliged to conform. Often they are 
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enclosed in small yards in low-lying situations; there is little or no 
facility for exercise, and in wet weather the yard may become a 
quagmire. In addition the dung' and urine which is voided daily by 
the enclosed pigs is allowed to accumulate and, in the course of time, 
grossly contaminate the ground. Many of the agents which cause 
disease are present in dung and urine (this applies particularly to 
parasitic diseases) so that the importance of contaminated ground is 
obvious. Too often the same yards have been in continuous use for 
20-30 ’years, and under such circumstances there should be no cause to 
wonder why pigs fail to do well. 

The present-day pig havS for so long been reared under artificial 
conditions that lie has lost much of his former constitution and vigour, 
and is now affected adversely by dampness, draughts, excessive heat or 
cold, and more particularly by sudden changes in temperature (i.e., 

^ ^ changeable weather^• Pigs therefore require carefully-planned 
shelter if diseases such as pneumonia, catarrh, rheumatism, and 
paralysis are to be avoided. 

In regard to the general layout of piggeries there is not the 
slightest doubt that, while farmers continue to hold the view that they 
cannot afford the time and labour necessary to keep semi-intensive 
piggeries in a sanitarj^ condition, the only solution is to give over much 
larger areas to the raising of pigs than is the general custom at the 
present time. The gracing or paddock’^ system represents a partial 
return to native conditions and has many points in its favour from a 
hygienic point of view. There is not the same tendency for dung 
and urine to contaminate the ground as is the case with the semi- 
intensive system, so that the pigs enjoy comparative freedom from 
parasites, and, in addition, benefit greatly from the continuous supply 
of green feed. A sufficiency of exercise (particularly important with 
dr^" sows if farrowing troubles are to he avoidM) is also provided. It 
is, however, essential to have paddocks of sufficient area to keep them 
always well grassed, and to enable a paddock to be rested’’ from time 
to time (i.e., to adopt rotational grazing). The number of pigs which 
can be run to the acre and allow of these considerations being fulfilled 
can only be determined by experience in different localities. Wherever 
possible the use of cultivated crops, in addition to grass pasture, should 
be seriousiy considered. 

The equipment used in the paddock system should be movable. 
This can be effected by mounting the troughs and sheds on skids; 
they can then he moved about from time to time, the ground in their 
immediate vicinity being in this way prevented from becoming bare 
and contaminated. 

Where it is not possible to run pigs on the paddock system and 
they are perforce confined to small yards, increased attention and 
labour is necessary if the yards are to be kept in a sanitary condition. 
There should be, a sufficient number of yards to enable at least one to be 
kept empty at all times. Under this system, when a yard becomes bare 
and foul from constant use it can be ploughed or dug up, limed (with 
advantage), and a suitable crop sown. This has the two-fold effect of 
purifying the soil and providing good food. 

, A mmmrn fault' mth piggeries of the semi-intensive t}q>e is to have 
'them in level,or;lowlying situations. In most of these instances the 
farmer has obviously allowed closeness to the dairy to be the prime 
consideration in selecting the site.^ 

* 3,51) fefet Is tlie shortest distance allowed by law between, a ,dairy and a piggery. 
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Admittedly witli piggeries of this type, proximity to the separator- 
room is an important consideration, hut it should not he allowed to 
outweigh the necessity for a site which will give good drainage and 
thus eliminate the risk of disea>se from, mudholes and quagmires. This 
does not mean that a piggery should be built on the top of a Mil (the 
pigs would he exposed to every wind that blows), but rather on sloping 
or rising ground. The slope of the selected site should face in the 
opposite direction to that from which come the prevailing winds—e.g., 
on the Atherton Tableland all the ‘ ^ weather ’ ’ conies from the south-east, 
so that there it would be a distinct advantage to be on a slope having a 
north-easterly aspect. 

The sheds used for accommodating pigs should have an open front 
facing north-east. This allows the morning sun to penetrate inside the 
shed, and, as sunlight is an efficient disinfectant, a very good purpose 
will thus be effected. Floors should be impervious to moisture. Rarely 
is this the ease on the average farm. Earth floors are commonly used 
but have many serious disadvantages. They cannot he kept level, and 
develop hollows which serve as receptacles for moisture and filth. They 
are often cold and nearly always damp. Added to this, they are 
impossible to clean and disinfect. In short, they are not conducive to 
the success of any campaign for the prevention of disease. 

Concrete makes the most sanitary floor, hut as it is cold and hard 
necessitates a wooden sleeping platform. Wooden slabs laid on the 
ground are but little better than earth floors. 

A floor made of machine-sawn hardwood is, however, quite satis¬ 
factory, provided it is well jointed and tarred. 

Walls of sheds must be draught-proof and allowance must be made 
for abundance of fresh air by leaving a ventilation space all round 
under the roofing. 

Too often the oldest timber about the farm is used in the construc¬ 
tion of pig houses. This is false economy. Such timber provides 
harbour for parasites and disease-producing agents, and brings about 
damp, draughty conditions inside the house. 

No matter what the type of house, if it is a fixture pigs will, in 
the course of time, scoop out the earth on the shady side, usually the 
south-east side, this by reason of the fact that they lie there during 
the heat of the day in order to have the benefit of the breeze in addition 
to shade. Inside the house they get shade but no breeze. It is advisable 
in such cireumstaiiees to place a low wooden platform on the ground 
ill the situation concerned, otherwise a quagmire will result in wet 
weather, and as this would be right alongside the house, it is particularly 
undesirable. Shade trees and shrubs are desirable under summer 
conditions in Queensland, but they should only be allowed on high 
ground. Adequate shade will do much to eliminate eases of heat stroke 
and apoplexy. The ordinary galvanized iron roof makes sheds too hot 
for pigs in the summer, and if additional shade is provided the comfort 
of the pi^ will be much enhanced and a healthier and more thrifty 
animal result. 

If the floor of a pig shed is a raised one (and if made of hardwood, 
it should be), another common fault is to find pigs camped under the 
house. This again' is a most undesirable practice, as the ground under 
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tlie floor does not get any suiiliglit and thus is apt to become a hotbed of 
disease. This is particularly likely to happen where the floor is not 
impervious and moisture and filth drop through. The space under the 
floor should be effectively boarded up if risk of disease from this 
source is tO' be obviated. 

Wallows, unless properly constructed of concrete^ should not be 
tolerated. The ordinary mud wallow is a receptacle for filth and 
infection, and as such is a continuous source of danger to the health 
of pigs. 

A very valuable addition to- any piggery is a quarantine or isolation 
pen. The importance of isolating sick pigs at the earliest possible stage 
of an outbreak (or suspected outbimak) of infectious or contagious disease 
cannot be over-emphasised. 

Too often a farmer fully appreciates the necessity for the isolation 
of sick pigs, but having no quarantine pen or ‘‘hospital” is forced to 
Just put them “over the fence.” Under such circumstances the sick 
pigs promptly take up a position alongside the fence separating them 
from their former abode and the risk of further pigs becoming infected 
is but little reduced. 

If sick pigs are allowed to run with healthy pigs the disease, if 
“catching,” will continue to attack fresh jjigs until all the susceptible 
pigs in the yard are affected. On the other hand, if sick pigs are 
promptly removed and isolated some distance away from the main 
piggeiy, then the spread of disease will obviously be checked (by reason 
of the removal of a source of infection) and losses considerably 
reduced. 

Another advantage of an isolation pen is that pigs which have 
become lame, either through injury or some minor disease process, can 
be put aside and afforded the chance of recovering -without interference 
by their fellows. 

It is perhaps hardly necessarj" to mention that the isolation pert 
should be thoroughly cleansed and limed after each period of tenancy^ 
othermse disease germs will tend to linger and infect future “patients.” 


Measures for Prevention of Parasitic Diseases. 

Diseases due to parasites are responsible for such a large proportion 
of the total losses from disease of all kinds that they warrant some 
special observations, even in ah article of such a general nature as this. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that worm infestation 
arises as the result of the contamination of yards and feed' troughs by 
dung and urine from infested pi'gs. It is well known by farmers that 
worms cause pigs to be unthrifty and slow in growth, and further that 
worms may be present in one or more of the following situations in the 
body, viz., stomach, bowels, lungs, and Mdneys. It is also generally 
appreciated that young pigs may die if treatment is not u^idertakenA 
Just by what means pigs become worm infested is not however nearly 
so well understood. The position can be stated very briefly as follows 

Male and female worms are present, in an infested pig. The male 
fertilizes the female and the latter then lays eggs which are passed out 
in the dung of the pig (in the case of the kidney worn, in,the urine). 
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The eggs are naturally very small pd^can only be seen with the aid 
of a microscope. What they lack in size, however, they make up in 
numbers. The female large round worm of pigs (found in the small 
intestine or first portion of the bowel) is said to lay as many as 
27,000,000 eggs during its lifetime. 

Pigs can only become infested with worms by swallowing worm eggs. 
Knowing tliis and knowing, further, that eggs are present in the dung 
and urine of infested pigs in enormous numbers, it must be obvious 
that so long as pigs are confined in small yards they will almost 
certainly become infested in some degree unless a very high standard 
of sanitation is maintained. Hence the necessity for regular collection 
and removal of dung, a drainage system that keeps the yards and sties 
as dry as possible, and the prevention of soiling of food and drinking 
water. 

If freedom from worms is to be attained, it seems inevitable, under 
Queensland conditions, that at least so far as the average farmer is 
concerned, the semi-intensive system of raising pigs must give way to 
the paddock system. 

Of the external parasites, lice are the commonest and are extremely 
prevalent throughout the State. Though farmers are generally quite 
conversant with measures to control them, the ill-effects arising from 
lice infestation are not fully realised and it is emphasised that the 
presence of lice is opposed to the production of thrifty and quick- 
gi'owing pigs. They cause constant skin irritation and often, owing to 
scratching and rubbing, the skin becomes raw and may become infected. 
The ill-effects then become obvious, but it is the reduced rate of gi’owth, 
due to continued irritation before the skin becomes raw and bleeding^ 
that must be kept in mind. 


Conclusions, 

It seems to be a tradition amongst many farmers that pigs can 
be sueeessfiilly raised amongst dirt and filth on any food that is offering 
no matter how sour or unbalanced it may be. Such an attitude is 
difficult to understand. It is certainly not correct and to the farmer 
who claims to get good results in such circumstances ail that can be said 
- is that the day will come when he will experience serious mortalities. 
Over and above this it can be stated with certainty that with improved 
management he would market a very much higher percentage of pigs 
born on the farm and at much better profit to bdmself. The average 
farmer would almost certainly be greatly sui’prised were he to keep 
accurate records of pigs born on the farm and pigs marketed as porkers 
or baeoners. In some cases the latter vrould be barely 50 per cent. 

Given a fraction of the attention and forethought accorded to the 
rearing of calves, foals^ or lambs, the pig would more than hold his own. 
As it is, losses in the pig industry from disease ar§ high. That this 
state of affairs is consequent upon mismanagement and not due to 
natural difficulties in the rearing of pigs, all farmers can easily prove 
for themselves. 

It can be done, simply by affording the pig a greater sh^e of 
consideration in the activities of the farm, as a whole, than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. 
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Setaria (Panicum). 

F. B. COLEALlN'j Oileeir in Charge, Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, 

Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods IiiTestigation Branch. 

^HE eolifiisioB tliat exists with both buyers and sellers of foxtail 
* millet, because of the use of various names, most of which are not 
applied correctly, is unfortunate. The most common name used is 
'’panicum”; this would seem to solve the matter easily, but for the 
fact that, botauieally, this plant is a setaria, and belongs to the foxtail 
millet group, being so named from the appearance of the seed-heads. 

The pre-war name—Hungarian millet—and the United States of 
America post-war name—Liberty millet—are often used. 

German and Manchurian millets are yellow-grained setaria with 
different shaped seed-heads. Kursk millet, another variety, has red 
seeds, while browm-seeded forms are sometimes met with, in addition to 
which there are several wuld forms with seeds of varying size, mostly 
yellow" to green in colour. 

The feeder of birds invariably asks for ''panicum,” and is not 
concerned as to the parent plant, but as tO' the seed being sound, 
clean, and free from musty smell. 

Prom a series of experiments wuth samples of setaria from all over 
the State, it has been found possible to divide the foxtail millets grown 
in Queensland into— * ' 

(1) Early seeders of dwarf growth—^Dwarf setaria (Hungarian^ 

millet). 

(2) Late seeders of tall growth—Giant setaria (giant panicum). 

Wliether or not the plant is giant or dwarf setaria can best be 
determined by an examination of the plants when just over 3 inches in 
height. Dwmrf setaria will he found to bear a profusion of hairs on 
the lower leaf sheath (Plate 83; figs. 1 and la). 

Giant setaria has a freedom from such hairs (Plate 84; figs. 1 and ; 
la.) The hairs found on and near the ligule of dwarf setaria will alsp ; 
be found to be by far the longer; further, dwarf setaria is of a darker 
green than giant setaria. 

It has been found that the presence or absence of the hairs is best 
observed when the roots are pointing away from the examiner. 

Growing these two kinds of setaria side hy side under various 
conditions of weather and soil, it will be found that there is always 
approximately two weeks difference in maturity. 

The conditions of growth affect the appearance of the resultant 
crop so much that the tallest of the dwarf varieties, under favourable 
conditions, would equal the height and appearance of the shortest of the 
giant varieties under dry conditions. Also, the size of the seed-head 
would he similarly affected. 

All fo'rms of foxtail millet are quick growers, and it must not 
, be overlooked'-that the highest feeding value is obtained from the leaf 
in its young stages, and not from stalks or stems. With the dwarf, 
'irrespective of the. weather' conditions, the plants always have the 
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Plate 83. 

Dwarf Setaria (Hungarian Millet).—Pig. 1: Seedling. Pig. la: Lower leaf 
siieatli showing profusion of hairs. 
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E. White Preneh Millet, 
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A. Dwarf Setaria (Hungarian Millet) 

B. Giant Setaria (Giant Panienm). 

C- White Paixicum. 
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tendency to rnsli into seed-liead. If the farmer desires to grow setaria 
seed for sale as bird feed, Ms preference should be for the giant setaria, 
whieli produces a far heavier yield of s«:ed. Eepeated trials have 
demonstrated that the yields of the dwarf mMi giant varieties are in 
the ratio of 11 to 17. 

xVpart from tlie heavier seed yield of the giant, it should be 
recognised that this variety is of lietter feeding value than the dwarf— 
another instance of the nutritive value of leaves, not stems. 

J8onie people have expressed their ability to (lereiiiiirie by the size 
and shape of the seed the identity of any sample. Experience extending 
over a large iiiimber of samples indicates that this method is far from 
perfect, and therefore one should use the longer method as indicated 
above. 

A eoiiiparisen of the di'fferent millets grown in Queensland is 
indicated in Plate No. 85—from a photograph taken seven weeks after 
sowing of the seed. 

The dwarf setaria (Hungarian millet), Japanese millet, and white* 
Preiieh millet have reached maturity, while the giant setaria (giant 
paniciim) and white paiiicum took two and a-half weeks and more 
attain tlie same stage of development. 


GOOD SEEDS. 

Aitlioiigh nearly everyone will agnee that better seeds mean better crops, it 
iniist not be overlooked that better cultivation nVeaiis better seeds. 

Seeds to be good must have a high germinating capacity, be true to variety 
name, and free from weed seeds, inert matter, and disease or insect mfestation. 
No matter how careful the grower may be, all crops will contain some plants 

other than those which it is intended to produce. A cleaning machine should, 

therefore, be used before the seed is offered for sale. In Queensland, as in 
every other part of the world, the most critical buyers will be found among the 
niereliants witli efficient cleaning machinery. 

A modern seeibeleaning plant can make good samples of uncleaned seeds 
]>etter, but it cannot make bad samples good. "With a full knowledge of their 
iidiehinery Y^^^^sh^ilities, most merchants are -willing to buy on a clean seed basis. 
They are not, however, inclined 'to purchase poor samples, and the usual market 
for seeds of indifferent quality is with dealers who have little appreciation of 
impurities. The actual seed user who insists on buying his supply on a price 

rather than on a quality basis encourages the vendors of goods of inferior quality. 

Unfortunately, seeds of indifferent quality usually carry a large profit to the 
seller. 

Good seeds cost money to produce and money to clean, and the general improve¬ 
ment of farm seeds rests largely with the' farmers thein'selves. T^Tieii praetieally 
ewery farmer insists on a high-grade product the demand for poor-quality seeds 
will cease. Only the best-quality seeds are worth buying. 

—F. B. €olemmi. 
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Bai)ana Growing in Queenslai]ci. 

II. A. FEEEMAM^, S'enioT Instriietc^r in Frr.it Ciilr.ire, Chief Insreetor of tlie 
Bonana Lrlsr-Arv Protection Boiiro. 

from paje 125 , Felry^r/iL 11 * 5 ^.] 

GWLTIVATIOM. 

PENEPiALLY. the rough nature of most hau&ird plantations in 

Queensland precludes the use of linrse-drawn iuiplonieiits, and 
eiiltivatioii and tveed control lias to be done by hand witli a'lioe. In 
rieii, deep, and friable soils little else is reciuire.l, the suppression of 
vreed growtii !j!‘ing the chief objed. In this class of eoiiiitry, five 
hoeings or elilpipiiigs in the SiAst year are usually necessary, while in 
the secoiul year four should be suibleient. After the second year 
chipping };;nAA)]!ies miieh lighter, provided the weed growth has not 
liet'ii aliowa.-fi TO seed. The estimated eo.st of chipping a plantation for 
1in;‘ tirst and second years at, say, £3 en acre for each chipping is from 
£27 io £30 an acre. 

Where the land is of a tigliter naiiire, simply scraping the surface, 
winch, is all a chipping hoe does, is not siifficient. This class of country 
—einbraciiig the light-coloured soils of the pine scrubs, some laiitana 
country, and all hardwood forest soils—needs digging at least once a 
year, breaking up tlie soil to a depth of 6 melie>s or more. This controls 
er<isioii, conserves moisture, and in every way enables the plants to 
make better growth. Provided the land is not too stony, no better tool 
could be used for this work than a four-pronged hoe. In the trade 
these are called vine hoes and are sold with the prongs about 10 inches 
long, but it pays to have them cut back to S inehe.s and to use a shorter 
handle than in an ordinary chipping hoe. There is something of an 
art in using the vine hoe properly. It should be driven into the 
soil almost to the eye, the handle canted slightly, and then pulled 
towards the operator. This action turns the sod completely over, 
burying all weed growth, trash, &e., in a wmy similar to the mouldboard 
or disc of a ploiigln A loose and roughened soil surface will result— 
an advantage providing ample aeration, preventing erosion, and satis¬ 
factorily covering ail vegetative matter so necessary in building up the 
liuimis content. Wlie.re the land is too stony for using this tool, a 
long-Macled mattock is recommended. 

For dealing vrith the weeds during the rest of the year, the usual 
cMpp^ing hoe (sizes 4 inches wide in stony coimtri" and' 7 inches wide 
in land carrying few or no floaters’will be found quite satisfactory. 

Many growlers favour the use of poison sprays for weed control, 
and experience has shown that arsenie-pentoxide used at the rate of 
l^lb, to 4 gallons of water plus 2 oz. of phenyle (as a spreader) will 
give satisfaction, provided^ the^ growth consists more or less of a soft 
weed type, and that spraying is used only as a temporary measure of 
control. Spraying is recommended only (1) where abundance of water 
is readily available, as approximately 80 gallons of spray are required 
to the acre; (2) where it' is iieeessa,ry to immediately prevent weeds 
from se-eding (a man accustomed to this work can spray an acre a day 
with reasonable ease)and (3) where a crop of young weeds appears 
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eOODYEAR NOW GIVES YOUR TRACTOR 




WITH THE NEW 

SURE-GRiP 

TRACTOR TYRE 

FOR MUD! WET CLAY! 
BLACK SOIL! 

TMs is the surest-footed, Iiardest- 
pulling tractor tyre ever developed 
for mud, wet clay or black soil. 

Look at tile bigli lugs in its tread. 

See the wide spacing between those 
sure-gripping rubber cleats — the , 
wide angle of pitch—the big earth- 
cutting shoulders and lug bars ex- ^ 
tending down the side walls—all for 
extra traction. 

Hefty, tough—this great Goodyear 
is built of special chemically- — 
toughened rubber to resist cuts and two C 
retain the sharp, biting edges of its 
lugs. And inside^—Supertwist Cord J 

in every ply of its huge carcass gives 
it stamina for more than the punish- 
ment in store for it. The new Sure- 
Grip Tractor Tyre is the most efii- 
dent self-cleaning tyre obtainable. 

*Tr|l||0 I Goodyear Tractor Tyres and Wheels 

I tllmi# . are available o» Hire Purchase Terms. ' .. """ 

For particulars write the Goodyear Branch (all Goodyeai 
capital cities). Traction 




TWO GREAT GOODYEAR TYRES! 




Goodyear AH - Way - 
Traction Tractor Tyre 


Goodyear Sure. 
Grip Tractor Tyre 


IKlKEiH 


Send for ioterestinK literature' on the advaUt-»Kes nf pnewwatlc tyres for traetom and farm inarliinery. 

THE GOODYEAR TYRE ^ RUBBER CO-r PERRY STREET, BRISBAME 
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^ Granted two certificates of honour with medals at WemMey 

Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Coiisiimptioii. No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puszle the .Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 

niimeclianleal. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Eeleaser, Vacnuni instantly controllable to 

No Pnisator. suit individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(3Iassey Harris .Seetlon) 

GLENELG STREET :: :; SOUTH BRISBANE. 







Dehorn Your Cottle 

t Prevent cut-down carcases and ripped cattle. 

Save Money by Dehorning. 

DEHORN ERS £ s d 

KEYSTONE . . . . from 5 5 0 


HODGES CALF DEHORNERS 

T. & E. Patent Calf Dehorner 
and Tipper 


3 17 6 ■; 


2 01 


After Dehorning, Use 
\1 AUSTRAL DUSTING POWDER 

pi For full particulars and prices of all Veterinary 
^ Medicines and Instruments, write—■ 

TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO. 

ISO CHARLOTTE STREET BRISBANE 




Plate 87. 

A properly caltivated twelve-rooBths-old Vie, Mama plantation at Upper 
Mudgeeraba. Only hand cultivation is possible in this class of count^. 





m 



‘ % iS* ‘ 


Plate 88. 

Sugar bananas, Bnndaberg district. One of tbe few plantations in Queensland 
where horse cnltivation is practicable. 



Plate 89. 

f^ical of most banana plamtalkiis m Queensland, Cultivating all done by band. 
■' Note sliny nature.' of tbe surface 'of tbe ground, wbicb is in no way detrimental. 
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williiii a few weeks of the first spraying, and where, hj destroying this 
growth, practically all the Tiahle weed seed in the plantation becomes 
exhausted. 

Two sprayings applied at intervals of approximately one month 
should be followed by a good chipping, for even though the soil may be 
rich in quality, some cultivation, if only 2 or 3 inches deep, is iieeessaiy. 

Points to be remembered are:—The chipping hoe must always be 
kept sharp. Do not chip from plant to plant across the HU when 
working up between the rows. This has the Yery detrimental eifeet 
of dragging the soil away from beneath the stools, thus baring the 
roots and weakening th6 stools on the lower side. It is far better to 
make the row of plants the centre of the row that is being chipped, 
thus naturally allowing the soil to be drawn in under the lower side 
of the stool, as against huilcling up the centre of the rows, which is the 
ease when one chips a strip from plant to plant. By this method much 
work is saved in later years through avoiding the necessity of building 
up the downhill side of a row of plants in a hillside plantation. 

Banana, ehippers should always carry a shea^th knife. Chip the 
row of plants first, and on the return journey—i.e., from the top of the 
row just finished down to the commencement of the next row—remove 
the trash from the plants just chipped, thus completing the job of 
cleaning up the plantation in one act. 

^Some growers use home-made bush hoe-handles, but when the time 
spent in shaping a young sapling into something like a presentable and 
usable handle is considered, the effort is scarcely worth while. Machine- 
turned hoe-handles can be bought for about Is. 3d. each. Seven-inch 
all-steel chipping hoes are worth 3s. 4d. each, w^hile 4-mch hoes are 
slightly cheaper. A forked vine hoe as recommended is a necessity 
on almost every banana plantation, and is worth 5s. 3cl. 

[to continued.] 


A KNOT TO KNOW. 


Enquirer ^' (lloggill).—This is how the bowline knot is maJe:— 



Plate &0, 

The bowline, used when a loop is neces'sary at the end of a rope, is made by 
forming a loop in an anti-cloekwise direction by placing the' end ^ of the rope over 
the standing part. Pass the end up through the loop formed (Eig. I.) under and 
around the standing part on, a doekwise direction and take through the loop 
(Pig, II.). To tighten^ hold the end of the rope and one side of the newdy-foxmed 
loop and pull the staU'ding part*^ 
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Forestry iri Queensland. 

L ast ypa.r v^as a ]*eaoril uiie hi Queeiislanri forestry. TLe total log* 
eiit\A'OiM Crown kinds, iif'^arly 1d2,tCnjj0a soperfieiul feet, the 
iarg’est annual ent vt't recsuHlMl, exeepderf the be-^t previous figure (in 
; l)y over loAHjHjjCH) superiieial feet, and represented approxi- 
liiately lA rjei* OfUit. of the trual Irig cut of the State. 

Beeuiwe of I lie iuemising tienomd for Crawn supplies, it lias been 
lu'iinl iif'eessary to increase the ivjiui construeiion ptograiunie, not only 
T»'i iiaike iuiihi‘r titiiber sta.inls available, but also to speed up the rate 
of delivery by ineehanical havilage. 

It lias lieen fruiud i^'issilile to -?->rir»nitra!e >tiil further on the iii’geiit 
Wfirk of the imiiroveiucnr, proteetioii, and regiuieraiion of natural liarcl- 
weu.>d tmd cypress pine area.s. Th.e main feature of the year s- wr>rk has 
been the great improvcuiieHt iti the fosvsr lire proteeticm system, some 
aerr*s now being within the iireliue system, hlome 932 miles of 
iiew lirCu'eaks were preparisl. n fiu’tlmr 9-T3 miles imiiiitaiiie*'!, wliilst lilt 
miles of teieplioiie were coiisrrueted,, an«.l tvcenty tire lookouts aiv now in 
operation. Despite an exee|3l’iOimUy liad tire season last year, a sur- 
pmisirigiy small portion of the jUTjteeied ni^ea was burned over, and it 
is exjeeWed that even bett<‘r results will be achieved in future. 

Tlie improvement and regemmatiou treatment covered 41,700 acres 
of forest not previoiish' under maiiagement. making 110,750 acres so 
treat<ui for the past tl’sree yeai’s, an area in excess of the total of the 
lirevioiis ten years' operations. 

Des|>ite the very dry conditions, excellent estabiishiiient figures 
were rei-ordecl In the plantation operations, 

■ Good progress has been made during the past three years, during 
wiiieli period over 35 per cent, of the present planted area of 17,000 
acres lias lieeii established, 

Tlie more sympathetic consideration accorded to reforestation work 
dining the last five years must he aekiiowledged. 

In order,, however, to produce a sustained yield equal to the pine 
eut of last year, an ai-ea of pme plantations six or seven times the 
present area would be i*equirecl, and very valuable reproductive work 
could be perforined, by increasing the rate of replanting the hoop pine 
iaiids as they are cut out of virgin timber. 

The past year marked the initiation'of an active policy of develop¬ 
ment and protection of the national parks, -with the object of making 
the recreational and educational values of the parks more readil}' 
availaide to the public. It is felt that a more intensive developiiieiit 
of our parks would not only enable our people to enjoy these areas more 
fully, but would also materiaily assist our expanding tourist industry. 

The full story of recent forestry development in the State is eoii- 
taiiied in the annual report of the Director of Forests, Mr. Y. Greiining, 
through who.se courtesy we are able to reproduce a series of pictures 
'Which' illustrate to some extent the wealth of the timber lands of 

'.Queensland, 





I’latc 91, {Phutu, JCducatioi] Dt pt 

The Young PiiEsioENT of a Forestry Club Abdreh.slsg Children in a fSt^iiooi. Pf.or. Burhi.y tin* yt'nr iu 

wero feUppHocl for fifteoii row scIiodI pIotH, Bovonty-four plots havo now Ikm’d oslablislKMl. 
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Plate 92. iPhoto. J. A. lamn. 

QuEENSt.AND Mapee Seedeings IN FoREST KuRSERY.—1^300,000 treos were set out in plantations ajid 4,600,000 
trees remained in nurseries at tii© end of Juire, 
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VXD ADldt'f'LTrK.V 




Give fhe Best Resolts 
Wherever Used 

I'ilastralftl are. tw-s ver^ efficient 

Implements fer the Farmer and Dairyman 
ard Orenardtst 

The new Syhi:nCHA,RD Cultivatcr which 
can either be fitted with pole and swings or 
with ferecerr'age; when wrrkea with the 
pole can be iissd for cultivating ycung crops 
arsd rows cr broken-down cultivation. Can 
be suppHecs in 7, 9. 11, or 13-tyne sizes. In 
beths rigid or spring tyne. It is lew 5n price 
and wifi give efficient service. Instead of 
mil springs it has tiie *" C type pressure 
springs which give ample pressure and the 
Machine can be raised well clear of the 
ground, so as to deposit weeds 
PRICES— £ s. d. 

7-Spr5Rg tyne with pole and 

swings.13 10 0 

9-Sprijig tyne with extensiens 14 0 0 

ll*Sprm§ tyne with extensions 15 10 0 

13-Spring tyne with extensions 26 5 0 

If fitted with rigid tyne in lieu of Spring, 
5s. extra 


SUiSLIDE Spring-tooth Harrow, nine teeth, : 

with handles, cultivates 2 ft. 9 in., £6 j 
Mine teeth, with disc control in lieu of ’ 
handles for orchard work, £8 2s. ^d. ■ 

For two horses, seventeen teeth, two ■ 
sections with drawbar, cultivates 6 ft, ' 
£11 10s. 



I ALL PRICES F.O.R. BRISBAME 
I Terms—^Half cash, balance twelve months, 

* or less a disetunt of 21 per cent for 

I cash Oft delivery 

For further particulars write— 

H. V. McKay Massey | 
HarrisfQld.)!^. Ltd. 

Sunshine Section, 

llS-124 STANLEY ST,. SOUTH BRISBANE 



DIAMOND 

P5 Radio Batteries 






GIVE MONTHS OF 
EXTRA SERVICE! 

J. B. Chandler & Co 

43 ADELAIDE ST., BRISBAME, " 
and also at 

380 RutJiven st, Toowoomba, and 
122 Flinders St, Townsville. 


Walsh's 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 


Growers kindly note~- 

We Bell yon Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and Trm to Nmm Steds 

' Oiir Adviet—' 
PLANT THE BEST 

Write ms or *Ph&m 175 

Walsh & Co. [3 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
BeU St, • * Toovseombm 














^' Plate 94. 

0aA»» WlliKiHQ TMCK, liAlilKSTON NATIOJTIIi PaKK.—^T h< 

MtWioa of ieTetopaental work in Bational parks in Queensland, 




Plat© 95, IFkato, S. (?, Jennings, 

A Stand of Harrow lioaf Ironbark after TBinning, 


-■ ■ 












Plate 96. [Photo. J. A. Lunn. 

Tgeated Pole Stanb op Western Cypress PiNE.~D!iring 1936-37, .52,305 acres 
of Bat!iral liarclwood and cypress pine forest were subjected to an improvem'ent 
tliianing and regeneration treatment. 




maintainod during tlm year. 
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^ Good Type of Haystac^. 

LLOYD HODGEj Managi-r, Cottcii Scr-'eaivli Siatiuii, Biloela. 

S ECUEE stacking of liay and its protection fi’oin tlie weather are 
matters of great importance in fodder eonservation. In Queensland 
protection cannot be guaranteed by an ordinary stiaw tiiateli. A roof 
of galvaiiixed iron, altkougli initially more expensive, gives perfect 
security against the heaviest of rains, and is, ail things eousidered, 
recommended as the most suitable material for the purpose. 



Plate 101. 


Galvanized iron, enn^ed to various degrees, and tried in several 
lengths, was brought into use at the Queensland Agrienltural High 
School and College, near Gatton, some years ago, and was proved to be 
practical and convenient for roofing haystaebs. 

The Cotton Besearch Station at Biloela, after several trials, finally 
adopted a standard which has given very satisfactory results Tins 

stack is sliown in section in Plate 101. The floor is made ot iL-inch 
diameter hardwood logs, laid, 'crosswise at 5 feet apart; upon these, 
hardwood sapling poles at an ■ average of 6 iiicdies apart, are placed 
lengthwise. The stack is roofed with curved, 2Agange corrugated' 
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galvanized iron. Tlie curve is formed by bolting two 10-foot sheets^ 
eaeli riiacMrie-eurred to a 12-iiicli spring, together end on end. This 
I onus an arch with a span of approximately 15 feet, with a height of 
3 feet 6 iiielies. 


Capacity and Cost. 

On the design shown in Plate 101, an estimate of 1 ton of hay to 
each foot in length will be found to be accurate enough for practical 
purposes, but because of Sre risk it is not reeomiiiended to build single 
stacks of over 60 tons. 

The same type of roof may be used to cover small cuts of liay 
quite eonveniexitiy, by lowering the height. 

Iron requirements for a stack of the section shown may be considered 
to l)e one sheet for each ton of hay. 

The cost of galvanized iron fluctuates slightly, but is generally 
about (is. 6d. a sheet for 10 feet x 24-gaiige, and 5s. for the same 
length in 26-gaiige. Curving costs 5d. a sheet. Galvanized roofing 
bolts (i inch by 11 inch) are used to join the sheets—three bolts to 
a sheet—and cost 5d. a dozen, or approximately 2d- a sheet. 



Plate 102. 

The cost for material, therefore, is:— 



24-gaiige. 

26-gaage. 


d. 

d. 

10-foot Sheet 

..6 0 

5 0 

Curving 

.. 0 5 

0 5 

Bolts .. 

-.0 2 

0 2 


7 1 

3 7 a ton of hay. 


Freight, of course, is additional. 

On a 50-toii stack a saving of £3 15s. could be made by using 
26-g^uge iron, but the 24-gauge is worth the extra cost, because of its 
extra strength and durability • and the additional stability given by 
its weight Allowing for freight and other incidentals, the cost of 
roofing a SO-ton stack’in this way would be practically £20, or Ss. per 
ton* 
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Prom an insurance point of view, on a dO-ton stack opened up 
after five years, at a drought valuation of £10 per ton, the £20 spent 
on the roof aiiioiints to an anniial preniiiiin at the rate of 16s. per 
£100j the iron remaining as a permanent asset. 

Constraction. 

'When ordering the iron, it is better to have every siieet eun’ed 
the one way, so that the edges are down, as it is easier to put on. It 
is necessary to punch the bolt holes and assemlde tlie roof on tlie 
ground before it is built on to the stack. 



Plate 103. 

A 50-tox Haystack Pooped with Curved Cgrruoated Iron.— Note Iiow snugly 
tlie roof lias settled <lowii, giving perfect security during the heaviest rains. ’When 
it is desired to open tiie stack, all that is necessary is to unbolt the last two, four, or 
as many sheets as cover the quantity of hay required, the remainder being secure 
and undisturbed. 


A convenient stand for this may be made by fixing a stout rail 
(stout enough not to bend) parallel to a level piece of ground, at a 
height of 3 feet 6 inches, and long enough to carry three pairs of 
sheets bolted together, and to leave a few feet over at either end for 
working room—say, about, 12 feet long. The pairs are then bolted 
together as shown in Plate 102. 

When three pairs have been assembled the rear (or first) pair is 
unbolted, and the sheets are numbered 1 and 1a, care being taken that „ 
the lettered figure is always on the same side. 

Another pair is then fitted to the working edge, and the same 
procedure gone through until the whole roof has been assembled, 
numbered, and taken apart ready for building on top of the stack. 

When fitting, a 6-meh overlap is given at the top of the arch. 
Three bolts hold this Join, the outside ones also holding the overlap of 
the neighbouring pairs. Two additional bolts nre inserted down each 
side of each 10-foot sheet, sO' that each complete' arch is ioined to its^ 
neighbour by five bolts. It is wise to allow generous holes 'When 
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fiiineliiiig. for if lliey are too neat it- is difficult to pass the bolts 
throiigirthe sereral tliiekiiesses of iron when Iniilding upon the yielding 
hay. 


Tio) prepared sheets are hauled up singly in a suitable rope sling,, 
ami ilie biiiidi*r bolts the first pair together witli the outside and centre 
bolts at tlio top (}l the areli. He then joins the nest pair by the centre 
!>olt only, Ifefore joining the set to its neigiibour. 

Two inen are able to do the work, Init a third to assist the builder 
on tlie stack makes the work imich easier—cliioHy l)y huldiiig the sheets 
in place as the bolts are inserted. 



Plate 104. 

A liny of liii-'eriit* haysttu-ks ijuolequateiy protected from' tli.e weatlier. A roof 
of iroB cm each stock, as deseriLed in the text, wonld have prevented deterioration, 
wiiieJi has already set ia. 


Securing the Eoof. 

It is as tveii to secine the roof temporarily against wind as it is 
being built, for it is easily dislodged when simply lying upon the top 
of the stack. “Wheii eonipleted, a permanent anchorage' should h'O 
provided—a job calling for care and thoronglmess. 

. Cables consisting of single stands of Xo. 8 galvanized fencing wire 
slioiiM be passed right over the roof in the middle of every alternate 
jiair of sheets. On no account is it advisable to pierce the iron at the 
edges and atipeli the wire in that way, for it ml! tear out in a hard 
blow, CoBvcnifent m^eiglits—such as logs, or kerosene tin binkets filled 
with stones—«ispencied from the ends of the wires, sufficiently high 
to allow for s«tti%ient of the stack. Additional rigidity may be 
necessary ■ ifi windy lh«aiities, and is conveniently given by bolting a 
3-iiich by I4nclT hardwood batten 6 inches up, along the edges of the 
ro'of. It is an additional safeguard to pass an extra wire over the two 
mil pairs of sheet's'and secure them to the bed logs; these should be 
kept'tightened as the stack settles. 




Variations in Cream Tests. 

F. C. COLEMAN, Dairy Braueli. 

“DTITTEE; factory staff's are often blamed unfairly for variations in 
cream tests. Tlie efficiency and proper control of a factory depend 
upon the accuracy of cream weights and tests, careful and scientific 
control of moisture tests, exactness in weights of butter packed, &e. No 
certificated tester can afford to jeopardise his certificate by wrongfully 
testing a farmer's cream. These facts should always be carefully 
weighed before complaints are made against a factory management. 

Tile cause of a drop in the cream test should first be looked for on 
the farm. The dairy farmer should ask himself if conditions in the herd 
and tlie dairy could have caused a change in the tests of his cows, or if 
the milk w^as separated as it should have been. 

A miseoneeption exists that if the cream screw of the separator 
is set to give a definite thickness of cream, the correct speed maintained, 
the temperature of the milk, the rate of inflow, and all other things 
being equal, then the test of the cream should not vary. 

The setting of the cream screw was not meant to give a fixed 
percentage of fat in the cream. What it does do is to regulate and fix 
, the ratio of cream to skim milk, and any alteration of the screw has a 
corresponding influence on the ratio. 

Let us suppose that this ratio is 90 to 10, meaning that for every 
100 lb. of milk separated 10 Ifa, is cream and 90 Ib. is skim milk, and 
that the test of the bulk milk which is being separated is 4 per cent.: 
then the test of the cream will be 40 per cent. 

Later on, a change may occur in the cream fat content of the herd 
milk. This may be due to several things, such as the lactation period 
or a change in the normal interval between milking. We will assume 
that’it now tests 3*5 per cent. The cream screw has remained unaltered 
and the ratio is still 90 to’ 10, but the test of the cream will now^ be 
35 per cent. 

Providing that the conditions of separating remain always the same, 
and despite the fact that the richness of the milk is ever fluctuating, this 
ratio of skim milk to cream should remain constant. 
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If tile milk is poor in fat the separator discharges 90 lb, skim milk 
and Id IIl ereaiii; should it be rieli, this proportion still remains the 
same, but as the eSeieiit modern separator allows practical!}" all the 
Irntter rat to go into the cream, it should be obvious that cream from 
rieli milk will test higher than that from poor milk. 


CLEAN MILK IN HOT WIATHIR* 

At this season of the year, the problem of keeping milk from 
souring requires a little extra attention. Bacteria thrive at midsummer 
teiiiperatiires and cause milk to sour and lower the biitter-maldiig 
qualities of the cream. Chief among the measures of defence against 
the souring of milk are cleanliness and cooling—i.e., low temperature. 
It is not enough to draw the milk in a clean way: utensils must be clean 
to the point of being practically free from souring bacteria. In addition, 
milk must be cooled immediately if its quality h to be preserved long 
enough to permit its reaching the consumer in an acceptable condition. 

ilillc sours very quickly at high temperatures. This, however, is 
not the only cause of the souring of a lot of summer 3 iiilk. iludlioles, 
manure heaps, swamps, and the muddy banks of streams in the grazing 
paddocks help to deposit a considerable iiuinber of bacteria on the teats, 
udders, and adjacent parts of the cows. The bacteria which gain 
entrance to the milk at the time it is drawn and in course of conveyance 
to the cans for temporary storage or for immediate delivery have a 
lot to do with the time required for souring. 

If the customer .should complain of sour milk in the warm weather, 
and should the cooling of the milk fail to remedy this defect, then all 
possible sources of eontamiiiation should be investigated. In some eases, 
this will be found coming from the filth of muddy places, or the dust 
of dry manure. 

With sterile utensils and rapid cooling, a low bacterial count may 
reasonably be expected; likewise the complete elimination of rejected 
supplies, higher quality milk, and, eonseriuently, greater profits. 

— L, W. B. Verney. 


THE VALUE OF ANIMAL MANURE. 

Tlie uimseil fl'uiig of farm aaimals in Queensland must represent a great loss 
of national wealtli eaeli vear. On almost every dairy farm one can see this waste, 
from'the freshly voided piles round the mllkiug yards to last year'’s undisturbed 
eake lying bleached and useless in the 'held. 

Idle dung is not only idle money; it is wasted money. About four-fifths of the 
foo'd eoiiaumed by farm animals is excreted, and the fertilizing constituents of this 
irtanure are equal pound for pound to the best obtainable. 

The urine soaks into the earth and soon makes its nutrients available to 
the plant r'OOts, but the dung lies on the surface and if left unbroken may take 

years to decompose. 

• The direct result's of this condition are readily observed. A definite area is 
temp'Orarily'sp'Oiled for grasing, and when eventually grass grows around or through 
the heap it is completely ignored by stock until 'there'is nothing else left. By this 
time it has aged, kcome harsh, and lost much of its nutritive value. 

The iiiflxrect results are not usually recognised. Rats and other vehicles of 
revel m droppings and tranter any infection to feed bins, troughs, and 

stored foods. ’ 

disadvantages can not only, he* eliminated, but, by using a proper system 

&t coaservstion 'ail'd distribution, be converted to profit. 
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JcMify CultivatisM 

offers many 
OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 


Howard Auto Rotary Hoe 22 

Obsolete cultivation methods mean hard work, Song hours, and in many cases, small profits— 
blit these conditions can fee easily and economically improved by employing the Howard 
Auto Rotary Hoe “ 22.” 

Only when you see it working will you be thoroughly convinced of its capabilities. Besides 
saving and speeding up the work—the “ Howard ” will plough, harrow, and cultivate at 
the one time, without the aid of implements, and for renovating pastoral lands, a Pick-Tyne 
attachment can be easily fitted. 

Models available for field, orchard, or cane. 

Affred Snashalf, Anthon, Pfy, Ltd., 

75 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE, G.P.O. BOX No. 284 D. 


QUALITY REMAINS long after 
the price is forgotten ! 



TRUCK CHilSSIS 


EXTRA VALUE AT LOWER COST 

Be certain oi dependable performance, power, speed, and stamina when you buy that new 

truck—iectie on a Diamond T. _ 

Benefit by ttie many advanta,^ of thirty years' experience in building heavy duty trucks 
. . . . tto car parts'Arc used—Its ALL TRUCK —every constructional detail is over«size 

am! ow-strewftii. - , ^ - 

Every medefii fealatre' .IS cnsboiled 'to ensure economy and high-powered hauling ability.( 
Ask any lyrnet—Dodds' from '25 ewt^ to 5 tons. 

OVERLAND LIMITED 

295-321 WICKHAM STREET, VALUEV, BRISBANE Phones: B 2201-3 
<Also at TowHswinel 
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Tlie material wlikli aecumulates in sties and stalls or iTliei'c* aaimals c«iii" 
giegate can be readily collected and tipped iuto a nearby eseavatioii. Tlie excavated 
■eartii can be banked to form a run-off. A eovering of" piiliugs, old posts, sheets of 
iron or otker suitable material slioiild be used to aVcdd trouble to stock and ineoii- 
venienee to farm workers, Alaiuire stored and covered 121 this way loses little of 
its fertilizing value, liaimre piled in the oiimi and exposed to the weatlier loses 
much by fermentation and leaeliing. 

When land is to be m'aimred the pit can be opened tmd the material removed. 

Where the paddocks are larg'e and the droppings widely distributed a system 
of conservation is not practicable. In such cases periodic "vislTs siioiild be "made 
with a rake and the dung under shade trees, around watering places, or along 
‘*pads^’ broken up and scattered. This allows the niaterial to dry quickly and 

continuous tramping by stock soon works it into the soil. 

The benefits derived from farm manure are twofold. It supplies plant nutrients 
as well as an excellent medium for the production of humus—the organic water- 
conserving colloid of soil. 

The daily production of dung per 1,000 lb. live weight is approximately:— 

Cow .. .. .. .. .. .. 52 lb. 

Horse .. ., .. .. .. 40 „ 

Kg .50 „ 

This means that on a farm ruiiiimg 35 cow’s, 4 horses, and 4 sows there would be a 
'u'eekly production of 6 tons. If only one-third of this could be collected it 
represents at least 100 tons of good fertilizer each year. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SEPARATOR FLOAT. 

Probably the most neglected part of the separator is the iloat, the function 
of which is" to regulate the flow of milk into the bowl. 

This means that it should be perfectly balanced, otherwise an irregular flow 
occurs and inefllcdent separation and fluctuation of tests result. 

It has been frequently found that floats are badly dented or leaking. To 
this condition is added the danger of throwing the "float out of .balance by 
unskilful repairs. It has also been found that leaking floats have been repaired 
’^’ithout first emptying them', which makes them heavier than designed. 

Probably the most serious aspect of damaged floats is the fact that cracks 
raid badly soldered joints provide just the right conditions for the growth of 
bacteria. Consequently, milk passing over them becomes contaminated, resulting 
ill many cases of cre^i being graded down. 

Dair^TU'en would be well advised to give consideration to this matter, and 
■when repairs are necessary to have them done by a competent tradesman, who 
should be advised of the imiiortance of the work. 

E. Fegg. 


BLIGHT IN CATTLE. 

It is safe to assume that blight in cattle will again become prevalent in the 
coastal areas of the State during the wet season. 

This is a highly contagions complaint, and, apart from losing condition, many 
animals become blind. Treatment should be applied as soon as the trouble Is 
noticed. 

The following solution is very useful in treating the complaint:— 

Nitrate of silver .. ., , * 3 grains 

Sulphate of morphia ■ .. ., .. 1 grain 

Soft water .. .. .. .. 1 ounce 

An alternative and' less expensive remedy is a mixture of 2 per cent, zinc 
sulphate^ and 2 per cent, boraeie, acid in water that has been boiled. 

All eye dkeharges 'should be washed from the face of the beast and vaseline 
applied to the area covered. The "discharges attract flies; -wiiile flies continue' 
to irritate the animal a cure will.be long delayed, if not prevented entirely. 

The affected eyes should,,be,syringed in the early morning and late afternoon. 
A small bulb syringe ,1s ,quite suitable’'for ' applying' the solution. 

.11 ' 



m 



Marl^eting Pigs. 

E. J. SHELTON, Senior Instructor in Pig Kaising. 

pORKERS should be marketed at an age and -weight to suit export 
market conditions, as well as the local trade. Best trade weights, for 
priiiie-eoiiditioiied pigs, range between 60 lb. and 90 lb. dressed (approxi¬ 
mately, 95 lb. to 139 lb. lixe weight). For local markets, the best range 
is 60 lb. to 80 lb. dressed weight (95 lb. to ,130 lb. live we,ight). Porkers 
should be in good condition, free from bruises, whip marks or other 
faults, and be protected from the effects of severe heat; otherwise, they 
will not dress out to advantage on slaughter. Lighter weights and very 
thin pigs are not profitable as porkers, and at factories and meatworks 
will only be paid for at valuation. ■ 

Bacon pigs for local markets should he 90 Ib. to 130 lb. dressed 
weight (approximately 140 lb. to 185 ib. live weight), with added range 
to 160 lb. dressed weight (220 lb. live weight) at slightly lower rate 
per lb. dressed. For export, the range, of weights varies from 120' lb. 
dressed weight (175 lb. Ih^e weight) to 160 lb. dressed weight (220 lb. 
live weight), but the heavier pigs should not carry too much fat; other¬ 
wise, they are subject to reduction in price or to rejection. For local 
marivcts also, there is a strict limitation to the percentage of fat, and 
factories prefer pigs in meatj" condition with only a light covering of fat. 

Sows for sniallgoods trade should he in good condition, and should 
have weaned their litters two months or more before marketing; also, 
they should not be in pig any more than one month, if in pig at all. 
Sows elO'Se: to fa,rr'Owing and ■ those farrowed recently are liable to con¬ 
demnation at the faetoriesv Poor brood sows and poor stags are useless 
and will not be accepted, w’'hile boar pigs are useless for meat purposes 
until castrated, and then well fed for approximately two months, the 
time depending on the progress made after the operation 

*' In every instance the'greatest care should be taken to avoid bruising 
and damaging, the pigs in transit, espeeialiy when loading and unloading. 
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Pigs carted to country sidings for trucking or sale should not he fed 
immediately before despatch, as such feeding is conducive to heavier 
shrinkage and to digestive disorders in transit. 

It is again emphasised that under the Queensland Pig Industry 
Act all pigs must be branded by the vendor before saierharter, or 
exchange. Puli information on any of these points is obtainable from 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock. Brisbane. 


MAIZE AND PORK QUALITY^ 

Owing to its relatively liigli fat content and tlie low melting point of its fat, 
maize can be responsible for the prodnetion of soft fat in pork and bacon. 

A sweeping statement is sometimes made that ‘‘maize-fed‘' pigs are soft as 
compared with pigs which have been fed on wheat or barley. The statement really 
needs some qualification so far as Queensland pigs are eoneenied. A large number 
could be classed as “maize-fed/^ but they rarely receive sufficient maize to cause 
soft pork or bacon. 

Maize is the most widely growm grain in Queensland, but the pig industry is not 
dependent on this crop. It is very closely associated with dairying, the pigs being 
used primaxily to consume the milk by-products—separated milk, buttermilk, and 
whey. Pasture, forage crops, and root crops also form a large part of the diet of 
pigs on some Queensland farms, and the grains—^maize, wheat, and barley^—ate really 
only used as supplem’entary foods. 

These points should be borne in mind when reading the advice of some overseas 
authorities, who state that maize should not constitute more than about 35 per cent, 
of the grain allowance of pigs. This may be sound advice under English conditions, 
where pigs frequently receive a diet which is about 90 per cent, pain and which 
usually does not contam milk products; but under Queensland conditions, wffiere the 
feeding systems are as stated above, there appears to be little danger of pigs receiv¬ 
ing sufficient maize to injure their'carcase quality. 

Most of the pigs produced in Queensland can be classed as ' ‘ milk-fed. ^ ^ 


SALT FOR PIGS. 

^alt is harmful to pigs'only when fed in excess. In tests to determine whether 
salt has any toxic effieet, increasing amounts up to 2.5 oz, of salt a day Tvere fed to 
pigs without any harmful result, and the animals gained normally in weight. This 
result was obtamed under conditions in wffiich the pigs had free access to water, for 
if pigs are fed increasing amounts of salt without water the result will be disastrous. 


RADIO SERVICE FOR FARMERS. 

^roTO National Station 4QG (or 4QR) (Relayed to 4RK Central Regional 
and 4Q)S{ North Regional). 

Arrangements have been made with the Australian 
Broadcasting/ Commission (Queensland) for the regular'" 
delivery. In Interesting dialogue form,, of talks to farmers 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
during the ' 

COyNTRYMAH'S' SESSION^ 4<^ tor 4QR) EVERY SUH0AY MORNING, 

Besinning at 9.40 a.irt. 
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Right Type of Ewe for Fat Lamb Raising. 

No matter tvliat ram is fancied, if merino ewes form tlie mother 
l-joek, the fat lamb raiser is handicapped in the matter of profitable 
weights at am early age, or, in other words, early maturity. 

The ewe most' suitable for the production of early-maturing sucker 
lambs for export is got by the use of rams of one of the long-woolled 
breeds—such as the Romney IMarsh, Border Leicester, or Lincoln—on 
the strongest, boldest type of merino ewe procurable. The ewe iambs 
from the resultant drop should be retained as the future breeding flock. 

Fiire-bred Corriedale ewes also are recommended as dams in a 
fat iamb raising flock. 

On either type of ewe a Downs ram—such as the Southdown or 
Dorset Horn—should be used. 

The ewe flock should be maintained in good strong store condition 
until lambing time. After lambing, no feed is too good for the ewe and 
lain]}. 

Under faTcairable conditions, fat lambs should be marketed at four 
months of age. 

— J. L. Hodge. 


FAULTY SKIRTING OF WOOL 

A Tisit to the wool store.^ should suffice to couvinoe anyone of the 
seriousness of faulty work in the important matter of skirting the fleece. 
It i.s no nneominon thing to see half an offering consisting of hrokens 
and pieces, and for no apparent reason. 

Too often this work, which should be in the hands of trained men, 
is perfomjed by casual shed hands, who may never have seen or handled 
a fleece before. Of course, the elasser is blamed, but it should be 
rememWred that he has a difficult job in a busy shed. How much easier 
would be his work if skirting were carried out by men trained to the job! 

The woi-st of the fault is in overskirting. Much wuol is taken off 
the fleece (iiiite unnecessarily. The consequence is that the owner loses, 
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in tlie prices paid the difieronce hetwer^ii the value given for the lower 
grades and Ills fleece prices. 

Slieef) owners slionld insist that men entrusied ‘witli tin? work on 
the tal)les should have had experien(:M^ The ela^^er, tiui, sliraild give 
(dear instruct ions on the cijrrect loetiiod of skirtinct th'^cees iroin 
each flock. 

—J. rcwo’/;. 


THE NEW ZEALAND CATTLE TICK. 

In recent years, cattle otvners in certain areas on tlie near North 
Coast have heeii pertinhed b.y the presence on their stock of largt‘ 
niiriibers of a species of tick, which is quite different in appearance from 
the eoinmoii cattle tick. The tick in question is tlie New Zealand catth:* 
tick, a name given it on account of the frequency with whieii it occurs 
on cattle in Ne'w Zealand. 

Like the common cattle tick, it is an introduced species, and is known 
to occur in Japan, India, Malay States, and East Africa, as well as in 
Australia and New Zealand. In Australia, the New Zealand cattle tick 
is present only in the North Coast areas of New South AYales and in 
South-eastern Queensland. 

Details of its life cycle show that when engorged the female tick 
drops off the animal on which she has been feeding, crawis to some 
sheltered spot, and commences to lay her eggs. These hatch in the 
minimum time of about three weeks. The tiny larva then crawls on to 
a beast, becomes attached, and is full fed in four days. It then drops 
off, and after ten days on fhe ground develops into the iiyiiiph stage. 
The nymph in turn attaches itself to an animal, engorges with blood in 
four clays, and again clro^is off to the ground. After another period of 
ten days it develops into an adult. The adult tick then seeks a host 
animal, becomes engorged in four days, and then, in a female, drops off 
and starts to lay her eggs. 

In the ease of the common cattle tick, the young larva, after 
hatcliiiig from the egg, crawls on to a beast, and there it, remains until 
it becomes fully eiigorgecl; the female then drops off to lay eggs. There¬ 
fore, the larval stage is the only stage in the life cycle of the common 
cattle tick at which an animal can pick it up in the paddock. Control 
is a comparatively easy inattei*, and it may be obtained simply by regular 
dipping in an arsenical ffuid, tbe period betw’-een, clippings being siieii 
that any ticks on the animal are killed before they mature. 

In the ease of the New Zealand cattle tick, on the other hand, larvm, 
nymphs, and young adults are all present in the grass, wdiieh means 
that no sooner is an animal cleansed of its infestation by dipping than 
it is again infested heavily by ticks just as large as the ticks with which 
it wms infested before it wm dipped. As during different stages in its 
life cycle it is present on an animal for at least four days, regular 
dippings at intervals of three days may be necessary. It may, however, 
be possible to utilise a ^ dip which is more repellent than the usual 
arsenical solution, and thus secure a longer interval between dippings. 
Derris is knowm to hav^e a repellent action against some species of tickSy 
and it may be 'worth wdiile utilising an arsenical dip wMch contains 
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tliis iagredient. At least one such proprietary mixture is on the market, 
iaforination eoneerning wMeh may be obtained on application to the 
Animal Health Station, YeerongpUly. 

Experimental work has shown that the New Zealand cattle tick 
is not a Teetor of one of the organisms of tick fever in cattle, but its 
role as a possible carrier of the other two tick fever organisms is 
unknown. 

— Br. F. H. S. Boljerts. 


BROWN DOG TICK. 

Of t]ie many spet-ies of paiasites infesting tlie dog, one of the most difficult 
to eoi'itend wilii is the brown dog tick. It is not an uueommon pest in Queensland, 
ami on oeeasicms nifiv oeciir in sueli large numbers as to constitute a distinct menace 
to the lo?aItb of the aiumals it infest.?. In sueli instances, tlie dog-owner finds that, 
no sooner has he elean.'=-ed liis animals of all ticks by hand picking or washing, than 
. gic animaJ s are infested just a.s heavily as before. A consideration of the life historj" 

so. 

The female' ti'k, wl^^^’nlly pngorgi.-d wdili blood, (lro]is off the dog; and, 
cron ling away to tome spot on the ground, lays some tlioiiScands of eggs. 

These eggs hatch anl give i tiny larval ticks wlikdi quickly attach themselves 

to any available dog, After'^ for a few days the larrm drop off on to the 

ground anil become nvaipdi.^. j^'iynipiis then attach themselves to the dog and, on 
engf»rgii]g tiiemselves* Crop oif a*., 'idevedop into adults. The admits, in their turn, 
atteedi r:'!em.^e]ve.s to a dog; and, ii'^Apnnles, drop off w^hen®engorged and lay many 
eggs. bV; tl'ie (“velo ^oes on and the 'jV^tnises ma}' become infested absolutely with 
,j larvae, nyii;?:hs, aud udiilts, all awaiting^ a chance to attach themselves to the dog. 
Moreover, rliese ticks, .shelteriiig on the .^ound, may survive many months, shouijd 
tiw opporlunity of attr.ehing themselves to'It dog not present itself. 

Whm the yards ami surroundings are imfested heavily it is of little benefit to 
attempt to eontred the jest simply by washing 'ffie dog in a clip mixture as so many 
owners do. The ticks naturally* wmild be mosf\numerous on those parts of the 
premises wldeh are iiio.st ±h->qiK-iiitcd by the dog. ‘^yhe kennel .should be cleansed 
■.iioroughly and sprayed with dip, the fiuid being f^eed well into all cracks and 
ei'eviees. The animars blanknet should be boiled the yards kept 

ele?n and tidy. In the case hoi>«c^-^ eraek^i the flooring and walls 
shodM receive attention, and ^any'other places in whieh tife ticks may find shelter. 

Ill o,dditKm, large nninbers of ticks may be clestroyA^by washing the clog in 
a derrls Infusion. This wash is prepared by soaking 2 bz. M powdered dends in 1 
gallon ot water overnight. Xext moTiiltig a sufficient quantity of soap Is added 
to produce a good lather, ThB’w'ash should be employed evej^six or seven day.s 
until no ticks arj*. i/}m, . * Vv ^ 

If tli5 tick^are at all numerous their control is largely a matter effioxfc, 
and it may be some time before any marked diminution in their numbeAts apparent. 
All dog owners should be on the watch for this pest, ami the measures 
should be adopted so soon as any ticks, no matter how few in number, 

—2>f. FaH. 


DERMATITIS, 

A condition manifested by intense irritation, and development of dropsical 
swellings, and later death of unpigmented surfaces of the body, sometimes occurs 
daring summer In country where trefoil and i>t. John^s wort grow. It is only on 
white iiBpigm’ented patches of the animal's skin that the condition appears. * Pig¬ 
mented or coloured portions of the skin remain nnaffieeted. Feeding experiments 
have proved that the ingestion of these jdants together with exposure to strong 
sunlight bring about the, condition. Cattle so affected show signs of much irritation, 
biting and licking themselves. Within a few days excoriation of the skin of unpig- 
Bieiited areas oeeurs. Animals become feverish and lose condition rapidly. 

Sheep aW'tffected similarly; the ears and face become thickened and dropsical, 
#mi the lips become hard and leathery. If shade is provided, animals seek it readily 

to obtain relief. 

Staining of wliite patches on cattle with ordinary washing blue is protective. 

application of a solution of permanganate of potash made with rain water to 
a ieep pink colour gives relief. 


— W. Dixon, 
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Registration of Hatcheries. 

IN the last session of Parliament the Minister for Agriculture and 
^ Stock (Hon. Prank W. Biileock) introduced legislation for the 
voluntary" registration of hatcheries. The object of the new measure 
is to control the disease known as pulioruiii disease. This disease is 
highly contagious, and is transmitted to chickens—firstly by the parent 
stock, and subsequently through the droppings. 

Eegistration under the Act is voluntary, but its value to breeders 
who aim to supply buyers with chickens free from this disease is 
obvious. 

Eegulations have now been gazetted and circulated to breeders 
who trade in day-old chickens. A list of breeders who have been 
registered in accordance with the Act will be published monthly. 

The following clauses of Regulation 29 will mdicate to prospective 
purchasers the action being taken to ensure the distribution ot healthy 
stock:— 

(i.) All poultry at or upon such hatchery or kept at or upon 
such hatcherj^ by the owner thereof shall have been tested 
in such manner" as shall have been required by the Chief 
Poultry Expert, and all poultry infected with or suspected 
by the Chief Poultry Expert or an inspector of being 
infected with puilorum disease shall have been removed from 
such hatchery, and the said owner shall have paid to the 
Minister the eost as certified in writing by the Chief Poultry 
Expert of any such test; 

(ii.) He shall not have at or upon or keep at or upon such 
hatchery breeding stock of poultry unless such breeding 
stock shall consist of a pure standard breed or breeds. 

(iii.) He shall'keep at'such ‘hatchery not' less than 300 head of, 
poultry which the Chief Poultry Expert 'or^ an inspector 
^ has certified in writing to be suitable for breeding purpO'Ses. 
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(iT.) He shall have all poultry at or upon or kept at or upon such 
hatchery tested for puiloruni disease at the times and in 
the manner from time to time required by the Chief Poultry 
Expert. He shall pay to the Minister the cost of every such 
test. 

(v.) He shall not place, permit, suffer, or allow to he placed in 
any ineiibator at such hatchery for the purpose of ineiihatioii 
any egg wliich shall he less than 2 oz. in weight. 

(vi.) He shall not sell or offer for sale any chickens other than 
chickens w'hich are healthy and normal, and shall not sell 
or offer for sale any chickens which are deformed or injured 
ill any wmy or W'hich have weak navels. 

(vii.) He shall at all reasonable times permit the Chief Poultry 
Expert, any inspector, or any officer to enter into or upon 
such hatchery and inspect the same. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 


Marcli. 


Pittswortli . 

. Sth and 9tli 

ACillinerran . 

. llth 

Oahev . 

. IStli and 16th 

Goumlmiigee . 

. ISth 

Toowoomba . 


Ballsy . 

. 30tli and oM 


April. 

Clasurliilla . 


ATirraman . 

. Stii and 9th 

Tara . 

. 13th and 14tli 

Allies . 


Nana Ego . 

.aist and 22na 

Wallumbilla. 


Kiiigaroy.. 

.27th to 29th 


June. 

Waryborongli.3].st Vlcy to 2ml June 

. 2iul to 4tli 

LoyocU .... Old and 4tli 

Clii]der:3 ... 6th and 7tli 

Bnoiiah ... Sth and 9tli 

Biindaberg 9th to 11th 

tv o’ivan— 

-ho^v . 9tli and 10th 

fiodeo.11th 

tUn Gin . 13tb and 14tii 

Uladstone. 16t!i and iTtli 

Marburg . 17th and ISth 

Hoekhampton . 21st to 2Jtii 

^hK-kuj . 2:th to 30th 

. 30th June and 1st Jiilv 


May. 

.Loiigreaeli .'.2nd to 4th 

. 3rd to Sth 

Crow’s Nest . 4tli and Sth 

^hnito .. 4th and Sth 

Tarooiii . «)th to llth 

Gcwidhrimli . 6th and Zth 

Wondai . 5th <md Oth 

Bhifkall-"- 

Show . 9th and 10th 

Gynikliaiia. llth 

Beaiidesert— 

Show . llth and 12th 

Campdraft . 13t!i and 14th 

AFuntlubbera . llth and 12th 

Hwgon . 12th to llth 

. 17th to 20th 

Barealciiiic . 17th and 18th 

^^‘Wiiier! . ISth and 19th 

GaynrMi .. ISth aJid 19th 

IfkcM . 18th and lOtii 

WaiTimew. 21st 

Blggmlfn . 2!;th and" 27th 

. 26th'to 2Bth 

Birranbandi . 27tii ^nd 28th 

KaUmr . ^Sth 

roogofdawah .^ 27th and 28th 

Marylwraiigh.3lst Alay to 2iid June 


Kik'itv . 

inly, 

... 30tli June and 1st JuIt 

Proserpine ., . 


Nambour . 

. 7tb to 9th 

Cievelau'I . 

. -Mli and 9tii 

Arr . 

. Sth • and 9th 

Townsville 

.... llth to 14th 

Rosewood 

.. loth and 16tli 

Esk . 

IStli and 16tli 

Charters Towers— 

81iow and Btideo.. 19th to 2Ist 

Laidley . 

20th and 21st 

Alaleny . 

31st and 22ncl 

Cairns 

. 26tli to 2Stli 

Gat ton 

28th and 29th 

Caboolture 

.. 29th and 30th 

Atherton . 

August. 

Pine Rivers .. 


Home Hill 


Royal National, Brisbane.15tli to 20th 

Imbil . 

September. 

Ingham . 


Pomona . 


ToHy . 


Beenieigh. 

. 16th and 17th 
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Cor)ditioi]ii)g ai)d Bulking of Tobacco Leaf. 

E. C. CANNON, B.Se., Instructor in Agriculture. 

'1'^HE method employed in the handling of tobacco leaf after enriiig will 
■*' appreeiabiy affect the quality and raliie of the product. Conse¬ 
quently, just as miieh care should be exercised in the subsequent 
operations as in the curing itself. Before handling, the leaf should be 
brought into ‘‘condition” or “order” so that it may be handled without 
iiieclranieal damage, and so that the chemical changes which tend to 
improve the colour, flavour, and aroma may proceed normally. Too 
nmch condition will tend to darken the colour, and may even result in 
the development of mould in the leaf. Where this is present there is 
a marked unpleasant “funky” odour, and in extreme eases the leaf 
vill show^ definite signs of decay. Leaf in correct condition will be soft 
and pliable, •with the exception of the butt ends of the midribs, which 
should he only slightly pliable. A little experience will soon make one 
adept at determining this requirement. 

Conditioning, 

Conditioning of leaf entails the addition of moisture to the whole 
body of the leaf tissue and not simply the outer layers. Rapid methods 
of attaining this objective usually result in a “'false condition,” which 
is rapidly lost during handling. To a very large extent the method to' 
be employed will be determined by atmospheric conditions at the time. 
When moist, nights are being experienced it will usually be quite 
sufficient to' allow the leaf to hang in the barn overnight with the door 
and vents full open. Normally the leaf will be in good condition by 
morning, but under certain conditions of high atmospheric moisture this 
inay be attained before daylight. , In this ease, it. would be desirable 
to remove .'the leaf as soon as the correct eoiiditioii has been atta.ined, 
or else to a.llow it to become over-conditioned, and then to let it remain 
for some hours during the morning until the excess moisture has been 
lost. 

When atmiospheTie conditions are so dry that leaf may not be 
conditioned by these' means, recourse must be had to some way of 
artificially humidifying the air within the barn. This may be done by 
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closing tlie bam and spreading wet bags OYer the floor or^ else low- 
pressure steam may be introduced into the closed bam. In either ease, 
the barn should remain closed for some considerable time in order that 
the moisture may penetrate the leaf. Of these two methods the former 
is the slower, but there is less risk of “‘false condition’’ than with the 
latter. 

Ill certain circumstances, the crop in the field may be ripening 
very rapidly, thereby taxing barn accommodation, and growers may find 
it necessary to empty a barn with the least possible delay in order that 
it may be refliied. In such cases, it is often found advantageous 
to induce a “'false condition” in the leaf for the sole purpose of trans¬ 
ferring it from the barn to a building which may be used as a condition¬ 
ing slied, where it can remain for a longer period raider appropriate 
conditions to induce the requisite true condition before bulking down. 
Such a building slioiild be provided with racks suitable for holding sticks 
of tobacco spaced so that the moist air has access to all parts. Some 
growers consider this to be a siiita].)le proceduia.^ for normal working, 
and have made provision for a sex)arate eonditioiiing room adjoining the 
bulkslied. 

The Bulkshed. 

Wliere possible, the bulkshed slioiild be located conveniently with 
respect to the curing barns so as to facilitate the transference of leaf 
after curing. The eonstruetion sliould be such as to render it com- 
parati’vtdy unaffected by variations in atmospheric ebiiditions, and 
slioiiid exelnde as imieh strong light as possible. 

The bulks may be of any size commensurate with the farmer’s 
rec|iiircments, but should be wide enough to accommodate two sets of 
leaves with tire tips slightly overlapping. The base of the bulk should 
be several inches above the floor level, so as to allow circulation of air, 
and shouldi Ije made of boards spaced about 1 inch apart. The ends 
of the bulk should lie similarly constructed to a height of 5 or 6 feet, 
and as they will be called upon to stand heavy weights they should be 
strongly constriieted, 


BulMng Bown. 

In bulking down, the usual procedure is to remove the leaf from 
the sticks before bulking, though* at times it may be found more coii- 
veiiieiit to build temporary hulks of leaf on the sticks. .A layer of 
bags or hessian should lirst be placed on the floor, and then the" sticks 
of leaf placed so us to oveidap all but a few inches of each other, so 
that^ the ratiier brittle butts of the leaves are not broken by the weight 
above them. For the sake of stability, it will be neeessaiy to reverse 
tie sticks at regular intervals in Iniilding the stack, so that the tips 
of one layer rest on the butts of the umlerlying layers. 

The procedure for ])iilkiiig dowm is the same wdietlier or not the 
leaf has been temporarily bulked on the sticks. Several sticks are 
placed one on top of the other on a bench, and the string removed by 
gentle pulling so as not to unduly damage the butts of the leaves. Each 
bundle of leaf so obtained may then be removed and placed in position 
in the bulk. It has' been found convenient to carry the bundle sand¬ 
wiched between two pieces of light board. The leaf is then spread 
mt in layers on the bulk with the butts facing oiitrvards and the “tips 
overlapping along the centre of the bulk. The second layer is placed 
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on the first witli the butts a few inches further towards the centre and 
the tips overlapping to a greater extent. The third layer is placed to 
■correspond wdtii the first, and so on wdth alternate layers. When the 
day’s operations are completed, planks should be placed on the top of 
the bulk and weights added to press dovni the leaf firmly. The w’eiglits 
used should be heavy enough to compact the bulk, but not so heavy 
as to break the tissues of the leaf and express the oils. The whole 
bulk should be covered with hessian or other suitable material to protect 
the tobacco from moisture changes in the surrounding air and to 
exclude strong light which is apt to bleach the leaf. 

At regular intervals the bulks should be carefully examined for the 
presence of mould or for excessive development of heat, as a result of its 
having been bulked too moist. Should any suspicious symptoms be 
detected, the bulks should be taken down and the leaf shaken and aired 
before rebulking. In fact, it is desirable to make it a routine procedure 
to turn all bulks at least once. The leaf should be allowed to remain 
in bulk for five or six weeks before being removed for grading and sale. 


HOME-MADE TOBACCO EXTRACTS. 

Enquiries are received at the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
from time to time regarding methods of preparing home-made tobacco 
extracts, and this brief discussion may be of interest to others. 

The nicotine content of the tobacco plant varies considerably, 
depending on the variety of the plant and the locality and type of soil 
in -which it is gi'owii. Therefore, no statement can be made as to the 
strength of a decoction that may be prepared by simple home or farm 
processes. The strength of the extract being uiieertain, no guarantee can 
be given as to its effectiveness as an insect spray. The uncertainty of 
the qualities of the resultant product are further indicated by the 
wide variety of formulae which are given in publications in which home¬ 
made tobfciceo washes are discussed. The proportions of the ingredients 
vaiy from 1 lb. of waste tobacco to gallons of water to 1 ib. of waste 
tobacco to 1 gallon of water. In general, it may be said that there is 
little danger of the resultant extract containing materials that will be 
injurious to living plant tissue, rather it may be the case that the solution 
is too weak for its particular purpose. The waste tobacco that is used 
may be stems and midribs, and it should preferably be of the dark 
varieties. The addition of washing soda at the rate of 1 oz. of washing 
soda to each 6 gallons of wmter has also been suggested. 

The extract may be made either by cold soaking or by heating. For 
the former, the fixiid should be stirred occasionally during a>'period of 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The fluid should tlien^be drained from 
the tobacco and some further extract may he pressed from the plant 
material. The whole of the resultant fluid should then be strained and 
used direct as a spray liquid. ■ Heating is,quicker, but is somewhat more 
troublesome.. The ingredients are added as before, the container being 
then placed over a Are, and covered. The fire is retained until boiling 
point is just reached, 'when it should be raked out, or the vessel removed* 
,The decoction is then allowed to cool and after straining is ready for 
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use. The extract obtained by this method has much the same properties 
as by the eoid method. Actual boiling should be carefully avoided, as 
nicotine is very volatile, and it would be lost rapidly, were boiling to 
take place. The spray should be prepared as required and used immedi¬ 
ately, as standing for a few days will result in fermentation, which will 
alter the chemical constituents and may reduce insecticidal properties. 

Should it be desired to improve the wetting qualities of the spray, 
then sofip may be added at the rate of 2 lb. of soap to each 50 gallons of 
spray. Tlie soap should be shredded and dissolved by heating in a little 
of the water and then added to the bulk. 

It must be emphasised that the use of standard nicotine preparations 
is recommended where a contact spray containing nicotine is required, 
but some farmers having a stock of waste tobacco may desire to try the 
effects of a home-made tobacco wash. 

—J. A, Weddell 


COtN-EAR WORM IN THIS SEASON^S COTTON CROP. 

W. J. S. SLOAN, B.Se., Assistant Kcseareli Officer. 

Corn-ear worm injury has already appeared in this season’s crop. 
Good rains in November, 1937, resulted in heavy weed growth in and 
near cotton fields, while corn-ear worm moths emerged early in December. 

By mid-December weeds w’ere carrying large populations of the 
corn-ear worm caterpillar. Late in the month when the weeds dried up 
in the hot weather, the caterpillars migrated to the cotton. The damage 
was particularly severe in crops where inter-row cultivation had been 
insiiffieieiit to keep the cotton continuously free from weeds. Besides 
larval invasions from weeds, eggs were laid on the squaring cotton. In 
some areas the population of caterpillars whicdi‘ developed on the plants 
was large enough to cause considerable loss of sciuares, bnt, generally, 
square loss from caterpillars bred on the cotton was not heavy. 

In view of the prevalence of the pest in December, the possible 
future trend of corn-ear worm acthities can be indicated. 

With good rains in January, a further attack may follow egg-laying 
on the plants in late January and early February. A dry hot spell 
in February followed by soaking rains will favour severe corn-ear worm 
.outbreaks in late February and early ]\Iareli. If, however, the natural 
enemies which bred up during December prove effective, the corn-ear 
worm may .not again be particularly prevalent for the rest of the season, 
but fanners slinukl realise the risk of still further losses from the pest. 

Should com-ear worm invasions again occur, farmers are advised 
to use the swabbing method of control. This consists of flipping on to 
the eotton bushes already invaded' or in danger of invasion, a mixture 
, eoiiiposedml the following ingredients:—1 lb. lead arsenate, 1 gallon 

laoliasses, and 6 gailom. water. 
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Usually only one appikatioii ot this treatment, at about 10 to lei 
gallons per acre, is required to halt an invasion of eorii-ear avofui eater*- 
pillars. The solution can be eonveiiiently applied with a whitewash 
brush. 

Where the eorii-ear worm population is bred up on crdtoii Inislies 
within the field, there is some evidence to suggest that eitlier swal)!)iiig 
or dusting may be beneficial. The swabbing sliould be done twice, with 
an interval of four to five days between each application. As an 
alternative, a ealeiiim arsenate or a lead arsenate dust can be used at the 
rate of 5 to 7 lb. per acre, two dustings at an interval of four, to five 
days being suggested. 

Although corn-ear worm caterpillars migrating into a cotton field 
can be effectively controlled by swabbing, the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock cannot unreservedly recommend the large-scale insecticidal 
treatment of fields in wiiich the pest is widely distributed as a result of 
heavy egg-laying in the cotton crop. Such treatment has not always 
piroved profitable under Queensland conditions, but it is suggested that 
farmers use one of these methods on. a small area for observational 
purposes, if a large population of the x>est is bred on the crop. 


THE LEAF-EATING PESTS OF COTTON. 

From three weeks after the germination of the cotton this season 
there were few’ cotton fields in the Callide Valley and Upper Burnett 
wiiich did not carry light populations of the cotton leaf-eating looper. 
During December and early January, the numbers of the leaf-eating 
looper increased, and the leaf perforator also began to appear in the 
■fields. 

Prom now' on dry, hot weather periods interspersed wnth good rains 
may faAnur the increase of these insects to pest populations, and the 
following notes may be useful to cotton farmers faced with the necessity 
■of applying control measures. 

Both of these insects are primarily leaf-eaters, and in well-foliaged 
hushes their activities are not a matter of great concern. In lightly 
foliaged plants, liow’ever, the leaf injury may be harmful, and loss of 
squares may follow an attack on the tender tips of the bushes. 

The first consideration ds to maintain the health of the plants as 
far as possible by clean cultWation. Where direct control with insecti¬ 
cides is necessary, both sw'abbing with a poisoned molasses solution and 
dusting with calcium arsenate or lead arsenate at 5-7 lb. per acre will 
be found to be effective. 

The swabbing solution for the leaf-eating insects is prepared accord¬ 
ing to the following formula:^—1 lb. leadnrsenate, 1 gallon of molasses, 
-and 12 gallons of wmter. This mixture is flipped on to the cotton bushes 
with a whitewash brush at the rate of 10 to 20 gallons per acre, depending 
•on the size of the bushes.' 

If the infestation of the leaf-eating looper is very lieavy, a second 
application of ihe treatm,ent may be required. 


~?r. /. s. Slom. 
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AUTUMN PLANTING OF ENGLISH POTATOES 
IN CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 

Ill Central Queensland, the n-inter crop of potatoes is_ normally 

planted between mid-February and Mareli, aiicb as tlie growing season 
is short, harvesting is usually in full swing by June. Climatic condi¬ 
tions are responsible for the comparatively short period ^ between 
planting and maturity, and also the smaller yields in comparison with 
those obtained in more temperate regions. 

Trials have disclosed that although the tubers attain normal size^ 
the number per plant in this crop is eompai'atiyely low, which suggests 
that yields could be increased by closer planting. This opinion is 
confirmed by the successful crops obtained in areas where the seed 
tubers have been spaced 9 inches to 12 inches apart, instead^of the 
wider 12 inches to 18 inches usually practised in the southern districts. 
As the yield per plant in the winter crop is apparently not reduced hy 
the closer spacing, this method is valuable wiiere small areas are under 
cultivation, particularly w'hen irrigation facilities are available. 

Fertilizer trials conducted on average soils have not shotvn any 
marked increase in yields, but further experimental work is necessary 
before a definite recommendation can be made. However, crops grown 
on the poorer soils, particularly of old cultivations, should benefit from 
substantial applications of phosphoric acid and potassic fertilizers. 

As liea\y rains are likely to be experienced at this period of the 
year, well-drained, free--workmg soils are to be preferred. Deep plough¬ 
ing will be found to assist drainage, besides providing more favourable 
growing conditions. 

If seed potatoes are purchased from outside sources, preplanting 
treatment with hot formalin or acid corrosive sublimate may be desirable. 

Although cut tubers are permissible for spring planting, seed" for 
the aiituiiiii crop should definitely eomprise \Thole tubers only. 

Attention is aisc> directed to the control of Irish blight and other 
diseases by means of suitable sprays, full particulars of which may be 
obtained on application, 

—IF. i?. Siraughan. 


FEEDING FARM HORSES. 

It i.s not unwsual to see a farm-liand pitehfork hay into a yard over 
which mamire is thickly scattered. This is a source of loss and danger. 
Much of the hay is trampled into the dust or mud and renderec! unusable. 
Even ensilage may be wasted in this way.. A far greater, although more 
indirect, loss to the stoeknower is cau-sed hy the contaminated feed, 
aiany farm, horaes are infested with worms of various kinds, and dirty 
j-ards may teem with the parasites in their initial stages. These get into 
hay, or other feed tossed on to the ground, and are swallowed by stock, 
i.ften with disastrous results. Heavy mortalitv among farm horses has 
been traced to worm infestation, and owmers should exercise great care 
in feeding their working animals. A rack or a trough ensures greater 
cleanliness and saves waste of good feed. 


—8. C. 0. Jessop. 
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Make an 
actual 
test...on 

YOUR OWN 
PROPERTY 

with the 

Fordson 


Your nearby Fordson Dealer will be glad to let yon test tbe 
all-purpose tractor on yoor own property. Rugged in construc¬ 
tion, simple to operate, tbe all-purpose Fordson is the ftiost 
economical power-plant you can buy for field, belt-work and 
haulage. 13,000 owners in Australia Have proved Fordson is 
a tboroughly sound investment. Test Fordson for yourself— 
get in touch with your local dealer now* Easy purchase terms 
under Fordson Finance Flan. 


M-26 i.P.— TiE laWEST-PRICEO TRACTOR PER HORSE-POWER. 

The English 


TRACTOR 


Di.trib»tor„ BUZACOTTS (QUEENSLAND) LTD. 

443 Adelaide Street, Brisbane- 
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FARATOX 
BLOW FLY OIL 
A scientifically prepared dressing 
containing only finest and most 
effective ingredients. Kills larvae, 
repels fly, heals and soothes the 
sheep, do^s not harm wool and will 
not wash off in rain. CONTAINS 
NO ARSENIC. 

KREOLA SHEEP BIP 
A reliable and relatively non-poison- 
ons liquid phenolic dip containing 
20^ Tar Acids recovered from 
selected Tar Distillates. Destroys 
lice, ticks and other parasites, ,pre- 
vents scab, affords protection from 
the fiy and provides a healthy, lux¬ 
uriant growth of wool. 

if unobtainalsle locally write 


PARATOX 
B. SHEEP DIP 

A companion product to Paratox 
Blow Ply Oil. Completely removes 
and destroys Ticks and Lice, leaving 
wool in clean and healthy condition. 
Soothing to beast and does not harm 
wool. CONTAINS NO ARSENIC. 
ACeO BRAHDIHG FLUID 

A high-grade branding fluid, un¬ 
affected by rain, yet easily removed 
by scouring. Obtainable in Black, 
Green, Blue or Bed. Specially pre¬ 
pared to ensure a definite brand 
without injury to the wool. No min¬ 
eral oils used other than thinners. 
direct to the Mnaufacturers 


STUMPS, STONES, ETC. 

Quickly, Easily^ and Cheaply Removed with 
the aid of 

Trewhella Bros.' 


" Trewhella " 
Hand-Power Grubber 


Wallaby or Monkey Jacks 

AUTOMATIC LOWERING GEAR FITTED ON 
ALL DOUBLE PURCHASE JACKS. 

Lift. Price. , 

21 tons 70/-'f.'o.b. Brls.' ALL 

4 tons 105/- f.o.b. Bris. PLUS 

6 tons £6 f.o.b. Bris. SALES 

8 tons £9/10/- f.o.b, Bris. TAX 

10 tons £! 0710/,- f.o.b. Bris., 


The most powerful and economical Hand- 
Grubber on the market. Wonderfully 
compact and efficient. Patent quick 
dggiing appliances. Easily handled. 
Can be used as a WINCH by Bridge 
Builders, Ere. 

Price, Full Outfit, £36^ plus Sales Tax. 


QaceaslaBi RepreseatatiTe: Rex Robinson, 83 Gipps st., Valley, Bnsbaae. 
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RHODES GRASS AS A HAY CROP. 

iiilo tli6 \ 3.1ii6 of. Klifjci.G.s hs pirisiurG is wpII in 

Queensland, its usefulness as a bay crop is little apijn-eiated. "Xot only 
eoxild fodder reserves be bniit np on the fanii eo’ station by eoiiseiTing 
(Surplus Rhodes grass pasturage as bay, but, in some eireiiinstaiiees, 
sowing down of special areas to Rhodes grass^ for liay woiibl he sound 
agrieiiltiiral practice. 

The cntting of hay from grassed country will be restricted, 
necessarily, to cleared land with a fairly even surface, anti is piactical)]e 
only in seasons of abundant growtli. 'When seasonal conditions are siieli 
that a surplus of grass is indicated at an early date, the paddocks whirdi 
can be mown should be closed to all stock and permitted to develop to the 
hay stage, when the crop may be harvested. In normal seasons, if the 
diking is made during summer, the gi‘ass will recover quickly. 

Apart from lucerne, the main siiminei'“grot\ni bay crops (e.g., Sudan 
grass and millets) are annuals. Cropping with annuals lias the very 
obvious disadvantages of high cost of production and of expiosing soils to 
erosive influences, particularly storm waters. A perennial or long-lived 
hay grass costs little to maintain, prevents erosion, improves the texture 
of the soil, and adds materially to its organic content. Although it is 
not suggeskd that Sudan grass and millets should be abandoned as hay 
crops in favour of Rhodes grass, farmers and pastoralists might well give 
consideration to the testing of Rhodes grass for hay purposes. 

Because of its susceptibility to injury by heavy frosts, Rhodes grass 
is, however, not likely to prove more useful than a rotation of amiiials 
in the colder regions of the State, such as parts of the Darling Downs. « 

In the drier localities in which Rhodes grass is grown largely, the 
hsLj is easily cured. In most eases it should he in the stack within 
forty-eight hours of cutting. The yield xmries, of course, with seasonal 
and soil conditions, hut on fertile soils young stands should provide at 
least two cuttings a year, each of 1-J to 2 tons of hay to the acre. The 
quality of the hay, particularly its palatability, is somewhat variable, 
but all classes of stock wdii eat it without much waste. 

—€. W, Winders. 


STORAGE OF SEED WHEAT. 

A liability to wee%’il infestation is anticipated as a residt of the wet 
conditions under which the last of the 1937 wheat crop was harvested. 
Even the grain harvested before the wet weather set in is open to 
attack if stored in hams, bins, or other receptacles which have been used 
previously for the purpose. It is recommended, therefore, that growers 
who have"next season’s seed on hand should treat it for the prevention 
of smut by applying 2 oz. of copper carbonate to each bushel. This 
treatment also acts as a deteri'ent to grain-destroying insects. The work 
should be done as soon as possible, for the copper acts more as a preven¬ 
tive than a curative agent of weevil infestation, and storage does not 
affect the efficacy of the treatment for smut or the viability of the seed in 
the least. 

Clarendon, Pacific, Pusa, Warren 3004 (Warput), Seafoam, and 
Three Seas are among the varieties most suspectible to insect attack. 
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HOME-MADE STOCK LICKS. 

Crrjizier.s and fanners situated at long distances from maiiiifaetiiring 
or di>tJ*ibiitii:g centres are often inclined to do without certain aids to 
progress, or use an inferior article on the score of cost. This is tvell 
extnripUned in the ease of licks for stock. Most producers know that 
salt, iiiDP, and phosphates are the inain ingredients of a lick. This has 
led to a growing tendency to reduce costs by mixing licks on the property", 
but there still remain some stockowners who use nothing, or perhaps pit 
alone, when a more complete supplement is required, 'Where it is possible 
to ol'jtain wood ash it should be incorporated in tbe lick. It is not the 
complete solution of the problem, but its use is a decided help— 
luartieolarly to breeders. 

In general, tlie poorer the country the greater the lime content of 
the ash and, tlie lower the phosphate. There are a few plants which 
give an ash rich in both lime and phosphate and eorrespondingty poor 
ill potash. For example, the well-known 'hstinking roclger'’ gives an ash 
coiuuiiiiiig about 16 per cent, phosphoric anhydride and 27 per cent, 
lime; while the ash from the blue gum contains 14 per cent, phosphoric 
aiiliydrifie and 10 per cent. lime. These ashes may' represent the greater 
|iropffrtion, of a lick. The obvious drawback is the limited quantities 
obtainable and the difficulty' of collection. Grey" giini, crow's foot elm, 
bloodvrood, cane tops, and iron bark come next in that order, 

Belah, liottle-tree, apple-tree, box, and tallowwooci are very low* in 
phosphate. Belah contains about one-hftieth of 1 per cent, and must 
rank as the Imvest. This is readily understood when it is remembered 
that belah will doiiiisli on a soil poor in phosphate. In striking contrast 
is its 50 per cent, lime content. Ash from tallowwvood and gidgee also 
show a 50 per cent. lime. Their phosphate content ranges from *5 per 
cent, to 1 per emit. Most of the unlisted trees give ashes wutli a phosphate 
content of from 1 per cent, to 2 per cent. 

CoUectmi, —Ashes from the home fires should be collected and 
.stored throughoiit the year. When practicable, material from burning 
off should be collected. It should be gathered as soon after burning as 
possible, because rain soon damages it. The ashes from the burnt sawdust 
of timber mills are a useful source of cheap material. In short, all 
available ashes should be kept, for it takes a lot to make a ton’and 
it is a hopeless task trying to get enough ashes just when needed. 

PreparaiimK —Fresh ashes are caustic in nature, but if allow'ed to 
age under cover they- gradually lose this distasteful quality, and after a 
few iveeks, they” may- be fed to stock with safetyx See that the material 
is as free as possible from dirt and antbed." Screen out the coarse 
cliarcoal This may be^ done easily by setting an old spring mattress at 
an angle agaimst a wall and shovelling the ashes on to it. The fine ash 
is collected, and the charcoal returned to the fire or tlirowm into the pig 
sty. 

Mimng, —No set rule for mixing can be given. The proportions 
recpired vary with the composition of the ash. The phosphate-rich ashes 
may represent as much as two-thirds of the mixture. In the ease of low- 
phosphate high-lime ashes, this proportion usually limits the intake 
.markedly and consequently must be altered. Here again a definite figure 
; tmmoi be given, biit SO per cent to 40 per cent may be used, unless 
; 'exp'erience or supplies indicate 'to ',the contrary. 
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THE CARE OF PASTytiS. 

Many of the pastoral areas in Queensland are now well eoTered witli 
grass and herbage, as a result of recent heavy rains. If fiirtlier widely 
distributed summer rains fail, a good autumn crop of long grass iviil be 
assured. The effect of this autumn long giuss is to supplement the 
organic constituents of the soil. This aiigumented organic content will 
tend to maintain the fertility of the pastures. In ordinary eircuin- 
stances, pastures should not be burnt off. This applies especially to 
sown pastures, such as paspalum and Rhodes grasses. The effect of a 
severe grass fire is to reduce greatly the potential supply of the organic 
constituents of the soil. If persisted in, the practice of burning off may 
result in sterility of the soil. It is possible that bush fires reeiiiTing 
annually form one of the principal factors in the reduction of the 
fertility of much open forest country to far below that of rain-forest 
country. 

In burnt-over areas, an invasion of non-iiiitritious grasses may 
always be looked for. In particular, the farmer with paspalum pastures 
can watch for the entrance of carpet grasses and rat’s-tail grass. The 
prompt eradication of these almost worthless intruders may mean the 
saving of many weeks of labour in two or three years’ time, wiien, 
otherwise, these invading grasses shall have spread and seeded. 

In paspalum pastures, ordinary white clover should he fostered. 
A good pasture of this kind can often be established by broadcasting a 
few ounces of wiiite clover seed to the acre in a paspalum paddock. This 
can he done during autumn. Generally, wiiite clover prefers a sandy 
soil. 

— W. n. Frmc'is. 


CEMENTED BAGS FOR LIGHT FARM BUILDINGS. 

The ubiquitous eliaff aud cement bag can be turned to good account in the 
building of lowdhouses or similar farm buildings of light construction, according 
to the following plan, which has proved successful in practice:— 

A framework of timber is hrst of all built up, after which wheat or cement 
bags are opened out and stretched very tightly over it, being nailed down with 
I'ineh clout tacks. Nest, a mixture is made up as follows:—- 

"Water, 1-1 gallons, 

Cement, 12 lb., 

Lime, 2 lb., 

Salt, 1 lb.. 

Alum, i lb.' 

(In damp wmt weather use 1 pint of water.) 

Sieve the salt and lime together through a fine sieve—to thoroughly mix the 
materials and get rid of any big lumps—add the water and then the cement’— 
stirring while adding—and finally the alum. Wet the stretched bags with water 
and apply the mixture without delay, using a ■ fairly stiff brash, first on thO' 
outside, and then on the inside. Before the mixture sets, but after the initial 
wetness c!isai>pears, apply a second coat to the outside. When this sets, the bags 
will be quite hard and stiff, somewhat like plaster board- Subsequent coatings 
will, of course, make a stronger board. ’ 

The cost of the process, including bagS' for the foundations, works out at about 
8d, a square yard. From'this it will, be seen that it h a very cheap and easy 
method of construction. Sheds; built according to this plan three years ago show 
no signs of disintegration. , 

' ' : ' —B". 'IT. Bm. 
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Colouring Citrus Fruit. 

Director of Fruit (.'ulture (Mr. II. Barnes) advises that an 

experiment of particular interest to citrus growers who adopt the 
practice of artificially colouring their citrus fruit has been completed 
by tile Instriietor in Fruit Packing (Mr. J. H. Gregory) and the 
Instructor in Fruit Culture (Mr. R. Prest). 

In their report these officers state that in order to make the experi¬ 
ment as practicable as possible from the fruitgrower's point of view, it 
wa.s carried out in as nearly as tiossible under ordinary orchard condi¬ 
tions. For this reason, although daily recordings were kept, no attempt 
was made at temperature or humidity control as most growers do not 
take these matters into account. 

Three common colouring agents were used—ethylene gas, aeet 3 dene 
gas, and a kerosene lamp. “The reaction of the fruit after treatment was 
* carefulh’ observed to determine the amount of visible skin damage. 
Three itroperlv'-insulated cabinets were used, and fruit in varvdng stages 
of ripeness was treated. The joppa orange and emperor mandarin 
were the varieties chosen for the tests. 

Three charges of gas were given daih' during the first three da^^'s, 
after which two charges were given. • Before each charge, each eliaraber 
was thorough!}" ventilated. 

The trial with the oranges was started on loth ]\Iay, and that with 
the mandarins on 22Bd May (1937). The fruit wiien picked w'as placed 
in the cabinets without tlelajL 

Before being gassed, the oranges were sorted into three colour 
grades:— (a) coloured; {6) half-coloured; and (r) green. Each 
cabinet contained a case of each colour grade, enabling a comparison 
to be made of the effects of immaturity on the colouring of the fruit. 

Gas w"as supplied as follows:— 

^ [(JMmher 1.—Acetylene, gas at the rate of 1 oi. carbide to each 

,' charge. ' 

' '' ^'Chmiher 2—Ethylene gas at the rate of 1 cubic,foot to 1,000 cubic 

' feet of air, twice daily. 
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Chamber 3.—Carbon dioxide, kerf>stTie laiup filled aii«] lit twlee 
daily. 

The fruit was sorted into three colour grades and plat-ed in the 
colouring cabinets as follows:— 

(a) Coloiirecl, —Fruit full coloured and praeTieally ready for 
market. 

(h) Half .Coloured .—Fruit matured. Inn not fully coloured. 

(a) Greem —Fruit apparently inatiired_, but laekiiig in orange 
colour. 

Daily examination showed the following .eoloiiidiig developments 
with the various treatments. 


Cablne 

t No. 

(1) 

(2, 1 


Date. 


Acetylene Gas. 

1 

Etliyieiie Gas. 

Kerosene Umip, 
Carbon Bio.vide. 

15th to 
May 

17 th 

Coloured 
Half-coloured .. 
Grecm 

\ Xo noticea 

J 

ble change in colour. 


18th May 


Coloiired 

Half-coloured ., 

Ready for market. 
Bright appearance 

Increased colour 

Ready for market. ’ 
Bright appearance 

Increased colour 

Practically ready for 
market. Dullest 

colour; 2 mouldy 
j Colour increasing, but 

1 fruit dull In appc‘ar- 
ance; 1 moiiidy 



Greea 

Coloiming satisfac¬ 
torily 

Colouring satisfac- ^ 
torily 

' Commencing to colour 
but not as forward 
as chambers 1 and 2 



Coloured 

Ready for market; 1 
mouldy. 

Ready for market; 2 
mouldy 

Beady for market. 
Dull coloured and 
slightly wilttid in 
appearance. 

19th May 


Half-coloured .. 

Colouring evenly ; 

bright appearance ; 
no signs of wilting 

Colouring evenly ; 
bright appearance ; 
no wilting 

Colouring evenl.v' ; 

fruit dull in appear¬ 
ance ; 1 mouldy 



Green 

Colouring increasing ; 
hriglit appearance 
maintained 

Xo uoticeable differ¬ 
ence in comparisoii 
uith acetylene- 

treated frait. 

Fruit colouring, but 
dull in appearance 

Note.- 

—Colo 

ured fruit removed] 

for marketing. : 



22na May 


Half-coloured... 

Fruit colomring ; 60 
per cent, coloured ; i 
no wilting notice- ; 
able 

Fruit as in acetylene ; 

1 mouldy 

Fruit dull in colour ; 
aon'ie fruit uneven 
in appearance 



Green 

Fruit half coloured ; 
bright, l>ut yellow¬ 
ish 

Fruit as in acetylene 

Colour of fruit un¬ 
even ; dulliali yel¬ 
low; unattractive in* 
appearance 

25th May 


Fruit removed 
through break¬ 
down with 

mould: — 

1 mouldy 

1 mouldy 

2 mouldy 

26th May 


Half-coloured .. 

Fruit nearly ready 
for market; bright 

As in aa'tylene 

Fniit backward in 
ap|>earanct‘ coin- 
pared with, 1 and 2; 
dull iji colour 



Green 

Fruit apparently at 
full limit of colour¬ 
ing ; skin yellow; 
’.not satisfactory 

As in acetylene chani- 
bm 

Poor, dull colour; 
some fruit uneven, 
and, in some cases, 
not suitable for 
market 

All oranges 3 

r'Amoved and sent 

to market. 

12 mouldy 

j 9 mouldy 

15 ino-uMy 
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All or&Hgt^s ivere taken to wkat was considered the absolute liinit 
of ripeness rriitainahle, sc that an observation of their carrying qiialit^r 
'might be oliserved. This to some extent is the reason of the number of.' 
tlie spe^rimens. as follrAvs. rejected for mould:— 

1. Ethylene treated .. .. 11 

2. Acetylene treated .. .. .. .. 11 

3. Kercjsene lanip-eamboii dioxide treated .. ' 21 

The effect on eoloiir by gases was of extreme interest. 

Aeei^jlcm an-d Eilajhm Gases .—Fruit treated by these gases was. 
similar in appearance: some fruit was not fully matured^ colouring little- 
better than a canary yellow. 

Kerosene Lam.p.~F'Tmt generally was dull and lustreless, with poor 
colour a few speeiinens were very poor in colour. 

From observations during the experiment the following facts were- 
noted:— 

(1) Immature fruit will not colour satisfactorily, being of a dull,, 
lifeless greenish-yellow colour wdien the process is finished. 

‘■'2'? The use of a kerosene lamp is almost valuiess as its effects do 
lied eiiliaiice the colouring, the fruit showing a higher percentage- 
of wilt, 

(3) There is not much arpTarelff difference in efficiency between 
acetylene and ethylene gas h eolourn^^? although ethylene appeared to- 
have a slight advantage ovt acetylJ^"^®. 


Temmittei: Humibity Chabt. 


Chamber 

1 

2 


3 


Date. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Ham, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Ham. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Ham. 

May IT), 9 a.in. .. 

CO 

70 

55 

59 

66 

66 

59 

60 

66 

May 17, 0 a.m. .. 

oS 

65 

CiO 

59 

63 

79 

60 

65 

75 . • 

ran. .. 

CO 

62 

89 

61 

65 

SO 

68 

72 

82 

May IS. 9 a.m. ,. 

54 

60 

68 

54 

60 

63 

55 

62 

64 

p.in. .. 

50 

m 

<■>6 

58 

65 

66 

60 

69 

59 

May^ IS, 0 a.m, .. 

57 

62 

74 

56 

60 

78 

5S 

64 

66 


59 

64 

74 

59 . 

63 

79 

67 

72 

77 

May 20,9 a.m. .. ; 

60 

64 

79 

58 

m 

74 

61 

62 

94 

p.m, .. i 

62 

68 

71 

62 

66 

SO 

72 

T9 

71 

May 21, 9 a.m. ,, 

65 

60 

SI 

65 

09 

81 

64 

69 

76 

p.m. .. 

87 



fi) 

70 

72 

68 

74 

74 ' 

May 22, 9 a.in. ,. 

61 1 

64 ' 

84 

61 

64 

84 

61 

64 

84 



Su, 

tiirday, o: 

jne readm 

£? only. 





Ifa5"' 24, 9 a.TQ. .. 

63 1 

‘ 67 

80 

! ti3 

j- 07 

80 

65 

! 69 

81 

p.m. .. 

U 

; 68 1 

SO 1 

i 64 

1 68 

80 

71 

i 74 

SO 

May 25, © a.m. .. 

61 1 

i 65 i 

80 i 

' f?l i 

i 0.5 

SO 

6.5 

OS 

85 

p.rsi. .. 

66 i 

m €9 1 

85 ; 

66 1 

1 69 

85 

70 

73 

8(5 

May 2I\ 0 a.m, .. 

i fU S 

i 64 ! 

84 i 

61 ! 

' 64 i 

84 

64 

: €)7 

85 

May 27, 9 a.m. ,, 

1 61 

i 64 1 

84 1 

61 i 

64 1 

84 

62 

Of) 

85 

May 28, 0 a.m. .. 

' 60 

1 i 

84 1 

60 1 
1 

62 I 

89 : 

61 

C4 

' 84 


Mandarin Experiment, 

The mandarins were placed in the chambers on 22ncl Maju Unfor- 
tunateljj because of dry weather, the fruit was forward in both colour 
and maturity* It' wm, however, considered that helpful observations; 
OB' keeping qualities of the fruit in various' gases might be made witbi 
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tlie fruit aYailable. A count of the waste fruit during the experiment 
xeTealed the following results in order of merit;— 

Ethylene gas .. .. .. 9-6*5 per cent. 

'Acetylene gas . 12-8*6 percent. 

Kerosene lamp-earhon dioxide ., 15-10*3 per cent. 

A difference in colour was noticeable, the ethylene and acetylene 
.gassed fruit both being brighter in appearance titan the kerosene lamp 
treated fruit. Summarised, the results with maiidariiis appear to be 
•similar to those obtained with the oranges. It is interesting to note that 
both fruits have the smallest amount of waste in the etlilyeiie chamber, 
with the acetylene and kerosene la.mp chambers, in that order, eontainiiig 
the higher percentages. In yeax's of normal rainfall, it is anticipated 
that a higher percentage of wuste tvould occur than with a dry season. 


Queei)siai)cl Woodwool. 

The following progress report hy Mr, J. R. Gregory^ Instructor in Fruit 
Racking, an experiments in the use of Queemland woodwool in pineapple-packing 
has heen transmitted to the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Eon. Franlc W, 
Buicock, M.L.A.) hy the Director of Fruit Culture (Mr. E. Barnes'). 

A T the request of the Forestry Depaitmeiit, experiments were 
^ made as to various methods of using wmste timbers in the fruit 
trade. It was suggested that frait cases, saw^diist, and woodwool were 
-among the products to be derived from the use of timbers, such 
■as Pinus tmda and Finns caribea, obtainable from five to seven- 
year-old thinnings from the forestry plantations at Beeiwvali. P, imda 
proved most suitable as a case timber, the eases being made from 
the butt logs of the thinned trees. This still left the tops of the trees 
as wmste. It was then suggested that the tops might possibly be used 
to make woodwool for packing pineapples, papaw’s and similar fruits. 
In addition to tbis, it wms proposed the wuodwool could be tided as a 
cover for pineapples in the field for protection from sun and wind. 
Hitherto, all woodwool used in the fruit industiy has been imported, 
but the woodwool used was of local manufacture; so it can readily be 
seen that considerable advantage would accrue to the State by the 
development of thi§ indiistiy. It is estimated that from 200 to 300 tons 
per annum of this material could be used, and, with the further expan¬ 
sion of pineapple pi’oduction, possibly more. The value of this wmodwool 
is estimated at from £2,000 to £3,000 in the pineapple industry alone. 
In addition to F. tmdiv (coai'se and fine), hoop pine wms tided. 
cheek also was made with imported material. A strictly commercial 
test was made on the basis of growers’ application, checked, and. 
counted. In addition, a small check was carried out in both packing 
and covering. . The results were interesting and, to some extent, unfore¬ 
seen in the actual difference between the woodwools used. 

The qualities that go to make good woodwool for packing are 
softness of texture, good teasing qualities, freedom from dust and 
short ends, springiness, and colour. Both eoarsC' and fine woodwool 
are obtainable. Only the finer woodwools are suitable for packing 
fruit, the very coarse grades' being used for packing crockery,^ iron¬ 
ware, and similar goods. P. imda and hoop pine can be made into a 
woodwool that will answer to all the requirements of fruit-packing. 
The tests of the fine types of, these varieties compared more than.' 
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favi'iiirably with oilier kiiicH as the fine cuts from these twO’j3mes 
]>roved in every vray superior to all other types tried out. The follow¬ 
ing were the results obtained in the tests for packing quality:— 


TABLE I. 


Xn, v: 


S iniih'i'. 

Wip'sfiv, If.!'!. 

li-t ri 

in Test, 

I'nsr- 
, Puck* -i. 

i ViFints and 

Tr tal Fi 'lit- 

Giewf-iv’ ib/Efiark-'. 

1, 

tilu-. 

2 Ii=. 


i2.14,18,15(21.) 

-—Tutni 51* 

Oortd ; tt^asiiio; not as easy as some 
iiiiiiortt-d hues, but etiiiai to most; 
colour yellowish, no drawiji'ick in 
practice. 


P. 

P, Ur>lu 

2 Ih, 

5 ih. 

i) 

12. I i, 18—Tutal 
44 

n. 18.21,12,21, 

27—Total lib 

Looks siood ; a bit slow in teasing ‘ 
4'iiiite a.s pood as imported wood¬ 
wools. 

Waatc-iul, but easy to tease and 
pack. 


l!U|-VCT£d . . 

2 Ih. 

o 

15. 18—Total 33 

In operation no better than coarse 
P. tmia, showing about the same 
drop in waste; texture not as^ 
good as hoop xhdo or fine P. 
tmda, biit^ better than coarse P. 
ta’ia : colour not as good as 
either of aben'e, but whiter than 
lioop pine 

Ditto ,. 

Hcvi'ip 

2 Ih. 

2 

18.21.!.7)—Total 
4(; 

Enough w(todwool over to cover 
bottom of case and lajTr of 
pines; everything but colour 
perfect *, do not tliink colour is 
any great handicap. 

BItto 

P. imPi 

( fiilf* i 

2 IL. 

2 

18. 21—total 39 

Bc'tter colour than hoop pine, but 
not so fine in texture or so holding 
in teasing quality. 

Bittu .. 

P. tdPi 

icoarseji 

2 Ib. 

2 

15, 18—total 33 

Equal to imported as packing, but- 
lia.^ large drop of loose ends ; too 
brittle ■ teases only fair ; would 
suggest It be made wider in cut 
but thinner in depth. 

2, Palmwoods 

Hoop pine 
{liiK*) 

5 ri,L 

5 

18, 18, IS. 21, 15 
—total 90 

Best woodwool ever used; soft,, 
springy, excellent packing. 

Ditto .. ‘ 

P, 

{line) 

:> lb. 

4 

. IS, 24, 21, IS— 
j total Si 

Good : tca.«cs well; little waste ; 
tine colour and texture. 

Ditto 

P. ftrPi 

(course ■) 

5 lb. 


i IS, 24, 21 IS (less 

1 T>—total 74 

Only fair ; teases fair; too eoarse- 
, and hard; heavy drop. 

S. Palmwc^ds ! 

P. tmiu 

(fine) 

o ]b. 

4 

; (t 2 

layers) 

i 12. U, 15. IS (-a 
i 14)—total 73 

( Best woodwool yet used, better than 
< iinpo'rted ; teases well; springy 
tiua soft; tine colour ; no dust; 
good texture. 

Ditto .. ^ 

P. tftria 

i coarse } 

r> it>. 

(~f 2 
layers) 

, 12. 14, 15 < 4- 14) 

; —total 55 

Xot so good; too brittle: not 
comparable wth fine-cut; not as- 
good as Importied- 

Ditto .. : 


Xo br>o'p jnnie av 

ailable. 


4. Palmwci'ods ; 

P, tit-in 

CSne) 

5 lb 

4 

, (4-5 
pines,/ 

j IS. IS. 21. 12, 5 
i '—^total 74 

Teascs well; compares favourably 
with imported ; cut- a bit short. 

Ditto . , ; 

P. tmdii 

(coarse) 

r» lb. 

4 

' 18, 18, 21, 12— 
total bO 

Too woody: cut too tliick; more 
waste than in line. 

Ditto 

1 Xo 

hoop pin e availabde. 


5, Montiille .. j 

! Hcm?p pine 

5 lb. 

n 

IS. 18. 18, IS, 21, 
21—total 114 

Excellent in every way: soft^ 
springy and tough. 

BItto 

; P. t»da 

1 (fim?) 

5 lb. 

' 5 

IS, 21. 18. 21, 18 
total 95 

Better than “ 'Wlilow ” brand, but 
not as gocid as hoop, which packs- 
more. 

Ditto 

' F. imiu 

(ci)a,rst‘) 

1 

! 1 

5 lb. 

i 4 

21, 21, 21, 18— 
total 81 

Does not tease too well; not as 
good as “ Willow brand; 

hea'^’y drop when using; too 
hard. 

6. Mont'iilJij .. 

■ F. t4v4a ■ 

i (coarse) | 

6 Ib. 

; 4 

IS’s—total 72 ,, 


1 Imported .. 

e lb. 

4 

18'a—total 72 ., 

SmaH amount left over. 
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Tlie average nimiber of pineapples packed per lb. of vroodwvicl Ijv 
all growers tliroiigii tlie wliole ol the lest was as lellows:— 


Hoop pine 
Fine F. t(eda 
Imported 
Coarse P. iccda 


16-96 

16-A 
16-0 


The average number per lb. u*^irked ]?y uidy those gruWHSs who 
used all types was— 


Hoop pine 
Pine P. iada 
Coarse P. imla 
Imported 


22*07 pines 
l^•57 
17 *03 
16-5 


Tests for covering pines in the field as a protection against sun 
and weather conditions proved no less interesting. The coarse types 
of woodwool were totally nnsnited for this work, so only the fine types 
were used. A small check test' showed that imported woodwool liad no 
advantages over P. imla and hoop piine, so to save time only the two 
woodwools mentioned were used. The following table shows the results 
obtained:— 


Xuralier, 

Type of 
! Woodwool. 

Weislit 

Used. 

Xo. of 
Fruit 
Covered. 

' Total 
Time 
; Taken. 

Approx!- , 
mate i 
Time per 
Fruit. 

Growers* Eenuirks. 

1. Pal Ill woods 

: P. ttsda 

2 lb. 

84 

0 min. 5 

41 sec. ^ 

Hoop pine niiieb preferred; 


i (fin,e) 



.sec. 

! 

wraps round fruit more 


! Hoop pine 

2 lb. 

131 

9 min. 40 

41 sc*c. >' 

easily, and appears to hold 





, see. 

1 : 

7.i see. ", 1 

better. 

2. Palmwoods 

, P. tmla 

2 lb. 

49 

9 min. 35 

Hoop pine supf*r!or; would 


liine) 



sec. 

1 1 

like to see it after weather. 


! Hoop pine 

2 lb. ; 

77 

12 min. 

91 sec. k 





t 

10 sec. i 

J; 


S. Moiitville .. 

P. tw'M 

2 lb. 

1 no 

7 min. 52 ; 

4 see. 'j 1 

Hoop pine stands alone; lias 


(fine) 



see. : 

j! 

tried all wood'wtxds, and the 


: Hoop pine 

2 lb. 

; 144 

11 min. ' 

4t see. 1 ' 

recovery of boon pine Is 


; 



1 30 sec. , 

f! 

more tlian with other kinds. 

4. MontTille 

' P. frt'dffl 

2 lb. 

84 

Xo tim es taken. 1 



(coarse) 




1 



, Imported .. 

2 lb. 

89 

i 

1 Xo tiniTjs taken. I 



A small test of imported P. iCEil<i and hoop pine woodwools showed the various types 
in the following order of merit—Hoop pine, F. twiki (imported L 


For field use it w'onld be most unsatisfactory to attempt to us any 
woodwool which would not tease and which drops. It is exceptionally 
hard to get woodwool to remain on the covered x>iBes through wind and 
rain storms. The actual recovery of woodwool from covered pines is 
small. It is estimated that hoop pine gives up to 40 per cent, for use 
again, -while imported woodwool gives not more than 10 per cent., the 
weather causing the loss. This is, an advantage in favour of the lioop 
pine. It is not considered that the fine type of P. iitda is at the present 
time as good as'the hoop pine,'whilst the present type of coarse P. tmda 
is not even suitable for itse in covering. There has been no opportunity, 
of course, of checking' P. tmda under vreatliering conditions. Some 
,new types have' been suggested and it is hoped they wilM>e stronger 
without sacrificing, cover!,ng quality. ■ 
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From tlie experiments of grading the woodwools in their order of 
merit with regard to both packing and covering, they would be placed 

as follows:— 

1. Hoop pine: 

2. P. tteda (hue) : 

3/ Imported; 

4. P. fadri fcoarse';. 

Criticism is offered with regard to each of the Queensland types of" 
woodwool used— 

Hoop pine (fine)— 

This is an excellent woodwool for all purposes, conforming to all 
standards for friiit-paeking _ except colour. It is soft, springj^ and 
plialile, free from dust, and does not drop many short ends when in use. 
It would be an advantage if the timber were wdiite instead of yellow, 
blit personally this is not considered any great detriment to its use. 
■With use on tlie markets, it would soon become acceptable. For cover¬ 
ing fruit hi the field a coarser type would possibly be of advantage. 
Types of coarse hoop pine ■woodwool inspected were iinsiiited tO'^ the' 
fruit trade, being brittle and too much like elongated matchi-stieks. 
Other tj’pes of hoop pine woodwool are being manufactured for future- 
trials. 

Pimis tada (fine) — 

An excellent woodwool, but not quite on a par wdtli hoop pine- 
excepting in colour, in which respect it is definitely superior to hoop 
pine and quite equal to any ivoodwool handled, ineliiding the best' 
Sivedish brands. Other types are being manufactured for further- 
trials. 

Pimis tceda (coarse)— 

In eoiiiparison -uith the fine woodwmols, it is not a success. 

Imparted Waadwaal — 

An examination of a number of bales of this shoired quite a 
difference in qualities, some being soft and some brittle. The sample 
used ivas only slightly better than P. fmda (coarse). Better samples 
of imported 'wood'wools than this have been seen in the past, but, whilst 
being better than the coarser Queensland i.Toodw'ools, they would not 
be as gmd as the fine hoop pine or fine P. fwda: 

The tests to date have been of a satisfactory nature as shown in 
these re'Siiits. A further investigation of wmodwools made on different 
lines is to be carried out, when it is hoped that even better results, 
'will be obtained. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Kindly renew your subscription without delay. Write your full name 
plainly, preferably in block letters. PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM, which 
will be found on the last page of each issue. 

Address, your subscription to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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PINEAPPLE MAtKETING. 

As tlie siiiraner sniootli leaf pineapple crop in South Queenslaii«l 
A\ull soon be on tlie market, the necessity of packing* only good class, 
matured fruit calls for emphasis. 

There is always the tendency with some growers to pick the first 
■shipments of pineapples too closely, with the result that tlies^e consign¬ 
ments lag on the Southern markets, waiting for the necessary colour to 
■develop. Siibsequent consignments arrive on top of an already loaded 
market, and have the effect of reducing i3riees. Complaints that pine¬ 
apples are arriving far too green and are consequently very hard to 
move off the market are very common. Such fruit never ripens into an 
attractive condition. 

Pineapples for the Southern markets should not be picked until 
there is a distinct sign of colour at the base of the fruit. Only fruit 
left until this stage tvill develop into a good eatable commodity. 

None but good' quality fniits free from sunburn, meehaiiieal injury, 
or insect damage, and which are i^easonably assured of being free from 
w^'ater blister, should be packed. Packing with tvoodwool is much pre¬ 
ferable to ■ grass; the pack always opens up cleaner and drier when the 
former is used. 

Packing fruit to a nice grade is also a further factor in favour of a 
eonsigiinient. Any malformed fruit, or that which may have had the 
tops destroyed by frost, should not be packed. Cleanliness in the packing 
shed will keep the fruit free from most of the tron])les w’hieh infliieiiee 
market values. 

— E. E. Euffp. 


RESOILiNG RAIN-WASHED ORCHARD LAND. 

Repairing the damage caused by thJe recent heavy rains scouring 
gutters through the orchard is an operation * requiring considerable 
thought, if the work is to be permanent. A repetition of the oceiirreiice 
is inevita])le where the -work has been done haphazardly. 

Land denuded of the surface soil presents a hard surface with 
W’hieh the replaced soil will not readily combine. Realisation of this 
important fact is one of the essentials of a successful job. 

“Whatever method is employed to repair The damage by replacing 
soil, it is of the greatest importance that the exposed hard areas should 
be treated first. Where practicable, the subsoil plough is the best 
implement to use, but any strong-toothed implement wiiich will break 
up the surface will seiwe the purpose. Besides assisting in drainage, 
this will allow the overburden of replaced soil to incorporate with the 
subsoil. 

If, however, repairing the damaged area entails very much labour, 
it may be advisable to commence resoiling at the higher levels first. If 
this is not done, and heavy rain interrupts the Avork, the undiverted 
Avater may again flow dovm the gutters, and carry aAvay the replaced 
:soil on the lower portions. 

For general purposes, and where soil can be taken from land 
adjacent to the orchard,, a scoop should be used. Unless it is very soft, 
the ground should be ploughed before scooping, and careful ploughing to 
an even depth will' greatly facilitate scooping. 


— A» M. Miahar^dsan. 
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THE AFTER CARE OF GRAFTS. 

Any lieeiduoiis fmit trees that have been grafted this season slionld 
lie examined from time to time, and when the growth is about 8 inches 
long tile v’ax elotii and string should be cut through with a sharp knife 
to allow for expansion, otherwise the string will cut into the bark and 
ruin file graft. ]\IanT grafts are ruined each year on aeeoiint of growers 
omit ting to do this necessary work. 

"When cutting, first cut through the wax cloth and string only; do 
not remove the wax cloth. The scion will push it off, and until then it 
serves a very useful purpose in protecting the cut surface of the limb 
froiii the sun and spores of fungus diseases. 

]\Iany fungus diseases are what might he called wound parasites, 
and an unproteeted cut surface is an easy place of entry for them. 

Do not allow shoot growth from tlie stocl? to overcrowd or rob the 
scions, and wlieii cheeking any such growth, note whether any grafts have 
failed; if so. thin out the shoot growth so as to allow two or three shoots 
to develop sufficiently and in the right place, so that they can be budded 
tr» take the place of the dead graft. 

The best time for the budding of these shoots will be from the end 
of January to the middle of Fehiniary. The shoots to be budded must be 
making growth, or else there will be no sap flow’’ to form the union. 

The buds should also be taken from the current season’s growth and 
from shoots that are still making growth. The buds should he cut from 
about the centre of the shoot, as they will prove more satisfactory than 
those taken from near the base or tip. 

—H. St. J. Pr«/L 




MARKING TREES IN THE ORCHARD^ 

Because it is found impractieahle to apply eorreetive methods 
immediately to drone fruit trees, or to trees known to require some 
specialised treatment for disease at some more opportune time, it is 
wise not to leave future identification of the tree to guesswork. The 
simplest way of marking such trees is by t\ing a narrow strip of cloth— 
preferably white—to a eoiispieiious limb. 

Ill the ease of iiidiA'idual trees giving light annual crops, priiiiiiig 
may be at fault. It is possible, too, that an individual ti'ee may be a host 
of some serious pest that has not yet established itself throiiglioiit the 
oreliard. The white rag indicator will seiwe as a reminder at a time 
later on when the necessary control can be conveniently applied. By 
marking the tree, the ob^rvant orchard is t also wfill be able to note from 
time to time the efficiency of the control a|)plied. 

Unsuitable varieties and poor fruit types observed during harvesting 
and marked are not likely to he overlooked when reworking is being done 
in the proper season if they can be easily identified. 


M. 'Siehardson. 
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The Fruit Market. 

JAS. H. GKEGORY, Jnstmctur in Fniit Peeking. 
f^RY weather in Fehniary siierf.^^hh,^d ext.^^ssive rain in January. Rain 
^ is again needed for the eoniing fruit crops to ensure size ami 
colour. Queensland’s stone fruit season is nearly iinislicdn Prices during 
the siwoiid half of February were disappointing. Some cxeeileiit 
quality stone fruits were marketed d’uring the season. Good quality 
Jonathan and Gravenstein apples found a, ready sale, I’uit siuali sizes 
were hard to quit. Growers of these varieties would find it an advantage 
to thin out when a heavy crop has been set. Granny Smiili and 
Delicious prices were forced dowm to low levels tlirougli itriiiianire fruit 
being marketed. Prices for these two varieties should improve as better 
quality fruit is marketed. Grapes have been in full supply, quality 
fruit realising good prices. An experimental coiisigiimeiit of iOT eases 
was despatched in February to Hong Kong. The varieties sent were 
Black Muscats, Red Malaga, and Chaoiiek. Lemons have eased slightly 
ill price, but are still maintaining very high values for first quality 
fruit. Oranges also have been realising high prices, and have reached 
levels that bring back memories of ^‘the good old days.’' Palestine 
grapefruit has made its appearance for the first time in Queensland, 
selling at up to 38s. per large citrus ease. This fruit of the ]\rarsli 
Seedless is packed in an attractive wrapper. The quality appears to 
he quite good, and the coming of this type should assist in developing 
a taste for the first quality grapefruit now being produced in 
Queensland. Pineapples have maintained firm values for choice lines 
of Ripleys. Supplies of Smooths have been on the heavy side,, 
consequently values have been easier. 

The banana market leaves room for price increases, values in 
Sydney and Melbourne being particularly low. It is expected that 
values will rise as stone fruit supplies decrease. Some excellent fruit 
has been marketed. Prices during February were:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas (Cavendish). 

Bruhane, —Nines, 8s. to 10s. per case; eights, 5s. to 12s. 6d.; sevens,. 
4s. to 1 Is.: sixes, 4s. to 9s. 

Sijdne'ij, —Nines and eights, 9s. to 12s. per ease; sevens, 7s. to 9s.; 
sixes, 5s. to 6s. 

3l€ll)mirne, —Nines, 8s. to 10s. per ease; eights, 7s. to 10s,; sevens, 
6s. to 8s.; sixes, 6s. to 7s. 

Lady's Finger. 

2d. to 8d. per dozen. 

Sugars. 

l|d. to 6|d. per dozen, 

Papaws. 

Si/cfw^l/—16s. to- 18s. per ease.. 

Melbourne,—To 14s. per case. 
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Pineapple (SmootMeaf). 

Bi'kbane. —4s. to 6s. 6d. per ease, Is. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
Bipleys, 6s, to 9s. per ease, Is. 6d, to 6s. per dozen. 

Siidney. — 7s. to 10s. per ease. 

MeIJ)m(rn€, —7s. to 12s. per ease. 

"Water blister prevalent Extra care in handling is necessap" 
during the warm liiiinid weather being experienced. 

Custard Apples. 

Prospects are good for the coining season. Early consignments 
should not be marketed until fully matured. 

Monstera Deliciosa. 

Brishdiie. —3s. to 4s. per dozen. Specials higher. 

Melbourne, —6s, to 8s. per half-case. 

Mangoes. 

Brisbane ,—Special types to 8s.; common mangoes slow of sale. 
Melbourne ,—Market slow, 3s. to 4s. per half bushel. 

With cooler weather developing in the South, the popularity of 
this fruit is on the wane. 

Avocados. 

This fruit will soon be making its appearance on the market. 
Packers are advised to wrap and pad well with woodwool when sending 
long distances. 

CITRUS FEUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbmie. —5s. to los. per bushel. 

Sifdmen, —^^""aleneias, 4s. to 10s. per bushel 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane, —Palestine, 3Ss. per large citrus ease. 

Melhonme ,— 6s. to 15s. per bushel 

Lemons, 

Brisbane, —^Loeal, 7s. to 10s. per bushel ease; Ga^mdah, 10s. to 15s. 

DECmUOUS FEUITS. 

Apples. 

Brisimie. —Jonathan, 4s. to 7s. per bushel; Granny Smith, 3s. to.7a 
per bushel; Delicious, 4s. to 6s. per bushel Hail-marked and inferior 
<|uaiity lower. 

Jonathan, 3s. to 8a per bushel,; Granny Smith, 3s. to 6s. 

per bushel 

Fears. 

Brisbam ,—GanseiPs Beigamont, 7a to 9s.; 9a to 11s.: 

HowelFs, 6s. to 8s.; B. de Ca|:^, 6s. to 8s. 6d. 




A,C. Operated— 
from 13 gns. 

D.C. Operated— 
from 19 gns. 

Battery— 

from 19 gns. 



Australia's Most Complete 
Range of Broadcast Receivers 


'.n tne comoiete new range tor ivos, 
Radioia leadership is more prcnc-unced than 
ever, Internaiiy and externa! iy,, en per¬ 
formance and in value, it is the greatest 
group of receivers In Radio'.a histcry. In 
preparing for this new range, A.VV.A. 
scientists and engineers planned their 
activities with the definite obiective of 
giving Australian Hsteners receivers which 
would be compietely satisfying. Many of 
the finest improvements are not restricted 
to the higher-priced models but are carried 
right through the range. For the finest 
and most modern in radio, choose the 
1938 RADIOLA 

J. B. CHANDLER Co. 

43 Adelaide Street, and Corner Albert andl 
Charlotte Streets, Brisbane 
And also at— 

380 Ruthven Street, Toowoomba 
and 122 Flinders Street, Townsville 
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Peaches. 

Brisbmie. —Is. 6d. to 3s, Sales slow. 

Plums. 

Brisbane 5s. to 7vS.; Grand Duke, 5s. to 6s.; President, 
5s, to 6s. 

OTHER FRUITS. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —Stanthorpe Black Muscats, 3s. 6d. to 5s.; Aseots, 3s. to 
to 3s. 6d,; Coleinans, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

Tomatoes. 

Brishane. —Coloured, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per half bushel; ripe, 2s. to 
4s. per half bUvShel; green, 2s. to 3s. per half bushel. 

Sydney. —Queensland, 5s. to 7s. Pew specials higher. 

Melbourne. —2s. to 6s. per bushel. 

Green fruit in Brisbane slow of sale. 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —8s. to 11s. per half bushel; seconds, 4s. to 6s. 

Sydney. —6s. to 12s, 

Melbourne. —3s. to 7s. 

Pigs. 

Brisbane. —Is. 6d. to 2s. per tray, 4s. to 6s. per dozen boxes. 

Quinces. 

Brisbane. —5s. to 6s. a bushel. 

VEGETABLES. 

Brisbane. —Rosellas, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. sugar bag. Roelmielons, Stan¬ 
thorpe, 4s. to 5s. a bushel. Cucumbers, 7s. to 10s. bushel, Is. to 2s. 
dozen. Pumpkins, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. bag. ]\[arrows, 2s. to 4s. 6cL dozen. 
Lettuce, Is. 6d. to 3s. dozen. Cabbages, 6s. to 10s. dozen; inferior 
grades hard of sale to 3s. Beans, 4s. to 6s. sugar bag. Peas, 8s. to 
10s. sugar bag; discoloured lines hard of sale. 


CONVENIENT FARM GATE, 

A wagon wheel with the rim and alternate spokes removed mounted as a 
turnstile makes a gate that is always open to x^eople and always closed to horses 
and cows. 



12 
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3n iWemonam. 


E. H. RAfNFORD. 




Air. E. H. Baiuford, wlio died in Brisbaxie on 2nd February, was a very 
keen and able amateur naturalist. Those who have seen and admired the 
beautiful natural-colour collection of Queensland corals in the Aluscuin will 
be interested to know that it was to Mr. Bainford that they were indebted 
for that presentation of a glimpse of one of the great natural wonders of 
the mai'iiie world, for it wms his conception and the work of his skilled 
hands which gave it to them. Some of his corals also were sent to Eng¬ 
land and America. 

In addition to this fine exhibit, the late Mr. Bainford also made a 
number of discoveries of new varieties of marine animals, some of them 
renmrkahle specimens, including new types of fishes and crabs which also 
are on view at the Museum. Mr. Bainford’s name has happily been 
associated with some of these finds, thus permanently linking him with the 
work to which he gave so freely and so capably of his leisure. 

The late Mr. Bainford was viticulturist in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and.Stock from January, 1898, to December, 190S. He subsecpiently 
held other positions in the Department, and was for a number of years 
inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts at Bowen. He retired from the 
Service in 1918. 

Air. Bainford was born in England in 1S53. Before coming to Qiunuis- 
land he was engaged in viticulture and wine-making in Southern Italy for 
upwards of twenty-five years, and for seven years was manager of a large 
estate in Sicily belonging to Baring Bros, and Co., of London. 

Amongst those who attended the funeral at Toowong Cemetery were 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture and Stock and the 
Queensland Museum. 
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General Health. 

Second Series: No. 8. 

DOUGLAS H. K. LEE, M.Sc., M.B., B.S., D.T.M., Professor of Physiology, 
ITniversity of Queensland. 

A few years ago the term ^'general health’' would often have 
aroused a feeling of mild and genial yet real contempt in a large 
number of conscientious scientists. The idea of thinking about such a 
vague thing as general” health was not quite according to the rules. 
One could think scientifically perhaps about digestion^ about heart-action, 
or even about pain, but to speak of ‘‘^general” health was to hide one’s 
ignorance of real bodily matters under a smoke-screen of words. 

There were always, however, a few people who still considered 
themselves true scientists, but who tliought and talked quite unashamedly 
about ‘‘general” health. They felt that the human body—^in fact, life 
itself—is something more than a number of simple activities simply 
added together. They admitted, nay, even insisted, that to understand 
Nature you had to take her apart, as it were, to see what went on; but 
they also insisted that you were then only half-way to understanding 
her; that you had to put the parts back again and see, not only how 
they worked, but how they worked together. 

In the previous articles of this series I have tried to take the liiiman 
body to bits and to show’ you how the working of these bits was affected 
by hot cliinates. To complete this series I must put these parts back 
and say something about the working of the wdiole body—that is, 
‘‘general health.” 


Tropical Detriments to Health. 

The greatest danger to health in the tropics is undoubtedly that 
of transmissible disease, produced by virus, bacterium, or parasite. 
The climate and living conditions conspire not only to favour the spread 
of diseases occurring in temperate climates, but also to introduce diseases 
peculiar to the tropics. Transmissible disease is alwmys, in the last 
analysis, preventable, bnt only too often economic^ social, or even 
political issues prevent us from applying our full knowledge. TJie fact 
that it is preventable, and that as active measures as are humanly 
possible are being taken by authorities all over the world, is the bright 
spot in this aspect. For the reason that administration rather than 
scientific enquiry is the chief need in this field, I have not stressed this 
aspect in these articles. 

Climate is usually considered to be the second chief danger to human 
health in the tropics. This idea largely dates from the scientifically 
dark ages when the cause and transmission of infective diseases was 
not understood. Inasmuch as a hot climate helps the spread of disease 
from one ease to another, climate is, of course, a danger to health in the 
tropics. This charge is very often extended, however, to climate acting 
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directly upon tlie body. It is usually felt amongst Britisli colonists (as 
clistinet from Britishers in the Dominions) that even if infective diseases 
were abolished hot eliinaters would still have a very bad elfeet upon the 
tropical dweller. To a certain extent that is true. In previous articles 
you Avill hnd i-eferenees to the following ill-effects of hot climates:— 
Lassitude, irritability, loss of appetite, constipation, fatigue, iixiisele 
cramps, neurasthenia, heat exhaustion, reduction of work capacity, and 
reduction of mental productiveness. These occur, and they are clue, in 
large part, to the direct effect of climate. They need not occur, however, 
to anything like tiie extent or with anything like the severity that they 
do. An understanding of their causes and the application of that 
knowledge along common-sense lines could go a long way towards 
reducing them to tolerable limits. One must realise that life in a 
trox)ical climate is different from life in a colder eonntry. There is a 
limit upon activity; there is a reduced margin of safety over which one 
can maltreat the body witli impiinity. There is every necessity to 
'enforce a reasonable adjustment of living conditions and habits to the 
new surroundings. So long as we preserve an attitude of mind which 
demands an unreasoning imitation of English Yuletide customs at the 
height of a Queensland summer, so long will we pay the consequenees. 

Economic and social disabilities must be ranked amongst the greatest 
dangers to human health and happiness in the tropics. Where worry 
and disappointment are continual companions, liealth can maintain but 
a precarious footing. Whether we like it or not, whether we agree with 
the system or no, the economic factor is the ruling consideration in 
continued life under tlie existing social system. Man can continue to 
live in a certain area only so long as he maintains a balance of assets 
over liabilities. No area of our tropical eountiy can be populated 
unless the very large majority of the desired population can be assured 
of a reasonable chance of doing this. If the ^^naturar’ opportunities 
are insuffieient to do this, then the question must be decided as to which 
is the least harmful—foregoing the settlement or providing artificial 
economic protection. 

Isolation may mean little to the pioneer; he is made that way. 
Isolation may mean little to the grazier thoroughly interested in his 
work. Isolation, however, means a lot to the ordinary run of people 
whom we ask to settle on the land. Isolation may mban eveiytliing to 
the grazier’s wdfe, cut off from her friends, social pleasures, and 
intellectual intercourse. How many people, having become used to the 
pleasures and comforts of city life, will willingly foregO' these to obey 
the urge to settle on the land unless reasonable amenities are j)roYide<i f 
There has been far too great a tendency to think that anything is 
good euoiigh for the country cousin. The feeling of frustration, of 
disappointment, and even of disillusion that is so frecjuently found in 
isolated communities is a definite, real, and constant danger to health. 
The psychological danger is reinforced by the material danger of dietary 
deficiencies in such areas. 

Health Advantages in the Tropics. 

While many diseases are more common in the tropics, there are 
others Avhieh are reduced in incidence or severity. Rheumatic fever 
and scarlet fever are two eases in point Tuberculosis eases often do 
'well in hot, dry climates, but a hot, humid atmosphere is not so beneficial. 
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Tuberculosis of the bovine*’ type, which attacks the skin, bones, and 
glands is iiiiicli less common in Queensland than in the Southern 
States. True eiuklliood rickets is uncommon owing to the high incidem^e 
of sinishine. The free, open life is of the greatest assistance to children, 
jimnitting, as it does, of good exercise for the whole developing body. 
The beiiefieial effects of tropical residence show to their greatest 
advantage in the growing children; its burdens fall on the adult. 

Getting the best out of the. Tropics. 

Take all that is good; avoid or minimise that which is bad 1 The 
first essential is a sensible attitude towards the tropics. In these articles 
I have tried to set out for you simple xmles for life in the tropics, rules 
wliieh are only common-sense deductions onee the effects of hot climates 
are understood. The next essential is to see that you make the greatest 
possible use of every advantage. Do not aim at getting merely satis¬ 
factory conditions, make sure you get the best possible. The baiik- 
balanee of health can never he too high; you never know when the 
most serious demand may. he made upon your reserves, and tropical 
circumstances are always placing a strain upon them. A third 
essential is to do everything in yonr power to see that your life is a 
full, happy and contented one. Contentment should not, however, 
he confused with complacency. You cannot get contentment until 
you have strived and won. Complacency is only another name tor 
mental and moral laziness, .a fatally easy habit to acquire in the 
tropics 1 


BALANCE OF NATURE. 

A United States contemporary, The American Cattle Producer, publislies an 
editorial on the dire coiisequenees that may follow ill-advised action in the whole¬ 
sale destruction of animals and insects indigenous to the country. The particular 
described started with coyotes, a species of wolf peculiar to and native 
America. These, it ajipears, have developed a habit of killing sheep, 
and at times even calves, so the Federal Government employs hunters to keep them 
down. It now transpires that in areas where the hunters have been particularly 
successful in their coyote elimination campaign, there has been a sudden increase in 
the rodent population. Rodents yat grass and are reported in such numbers as 
seriously to impair natural feed in certain districts—so much so that stockowners 
have sought Government assistance to relieve them of a new pest. At time of 
writing plans were being prepared for the carrying out of an extensive rodent 
poisoning campaign. The Producer asks, what will happen next? it 

T 3? distributed by inexpert hands, is there not 

danger that useful birds will be destroyed m large numbers? If so, onee the 
rodents are destroyed there may be a fresh host of enemies to combat." Our 
experiences m Australia certainly justify the sounding of the note of warning. 
The^ grasshopper plague that has afSicted large areas of pasture land during the 
oUhi'rd^"'lifU°'rhp attributed in part, at least, to the indiscriminate destruction 
of bird The same also applies to the blowfly pest. Nowadays, with the 

Council for Bcientiflc and Industrial Research available to weigh and test pest 
projects there is not the same risk of nature balances^ being disturbed 
Australia s task to-day is rather to readjust balances that have been upset by the 

n ifon Zeh TOrkThat^^^^^ &e. which have multiplied beyond all expectations. 

it is on suck wurk that the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research -now 

u SUM ./SSSt afSJ.SS 

01 new potential pests, and in that connection should receive the whele-hpflTfpfl 

Commonwealth. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

BepUes selected from the outgoing mail of the Government Botanist, Mr. 

€. T. WliitCj F.LM. 

Barnyarci Miilef. 

J.H.J. (Tamaree) — 

The specimen is the barnyard millet (Echinochloa eriis-galli). It lias nothing 
to do with Sudan grass, and it is not a hybrid. It mostly grows in fairly 
damp situations and has a good reputation as a fodder grass. No poisonous 
properties have been attributed to it. 

Stink Grass. 

G.McC. (Millm'erran)— 

The specimen is the stink grass (Eragrostis cilianensis). Although cattle 
often avoid this grass, once they take to it they become fond of it. The 
best means of eradication would be hoeing before the seed sets. It is an 
introduced grass, native of India, Ceylon, and tropical Asia. 

Portuguese Elm. Emu Grass. Carob Bean. 

W.J.B. (Warra)— 

Both tree specimens belong to the Portuguese elm {Celtis sinensis). This tree 
is extensively planted as a shade and fodder tree. The other specimen is a 
weed, Bsoralea tenax, or emu grass. This is regarded as a fairly good 
native fodder plant. The carob bean does w'ell on the Barling Downs. The 
young trees could be protected from frost if planted on low-lying land. 
We had not heard before that this tree is very susceptible to frost injui'y. 

" Shepherd's Purse." 

S. (Killarney) — 

Your specimen has been identified as shepherd^s purse {Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris). This plant is a W'eed in cultivation. It is not poisonous to stock 
and probably has a certain fodder value, but it may eauso a taint in milk 
if eaten in large quantities. 

Saffron Thistle, a Noxious Weed. 

R.M. (Mundubbera)— 

Your specimen has been identified as saffron thistle (Carthumiis lanatus). This 
plant has been declared a noxious weed. 

Gall Weed or Twin Leaf, 

W.D. (Goondiwindi) — 

The specimen of a w^eed from brigalow and belah country has been determiiied 
as gall weed or twin leaf, Zygopli/yllum apimilatum. We have no information 
as to whether this plant is poisonous, although it has come under suspicion 
recently as a possibly poisonous plant. As stock rarely touch it, it would 
seem’ to be at least unpalatable. 

Wild Sorghum. 

W. A, McD. (Mackay) — 

The specimen is the wild sogrghum (Sorghum vertieiUifioTum), a native of 
Africa, but now very common in many parts of Queensland, particularly 
along railway embankm'ents, cultivation headlands, and similar places 
where the ground has been disturbed. A test bjr the Agricultural Chemist 
shoTvecl this to be one of the worst prussio-acid-yieldiiig sorghums, and 
care should therefore be exercised in feeding it off. It is very similar 
to Johnson grass, but is somewhat bigger and coarser. Wie have seen 
both this and Johnson grass used on various occasions without any ill- 
effects following. The danger, of course, is always present. 
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WIlife Cedar. 

B, (Ayr) — 

The specimens have been identified as the berries of the white cedar (Melia 
cJuhm). White cedar berries are well known to be very poisonous to 
pigs, a..rLd may be poisonous to fowls. 

Button Grass. 

M. Me. (Wallangarra) — 

The specimen is button grass {Baotyloot&niuM racMans), a native grass, very 
widely spread in Western Queensland, particularly in the sheep areas, 
and generally regarded as an excellent fodder. Like Flinders grass, it is 
quite palatable in the dry stage. It often gi*ows with great abundaiiee 
during the summer months, dying out with the approach of winter. It is 
very easily carried in the wool of sheep from one x^iace to another. 

Sour or Yellow Grass. 

B.B. (Pomona.) — 

The specimen is Paspalum conjugatmn^, comntonly known in Queensland as 
sour grass or yellow grass. In Hawaii it is known as hilo grass and also 
as mission grass. It is a native of tropical America, but is now widely 
spread throughout most tropical and sub-tropical countries. It has been 
established in Queensland for many years, particularly in the North, and 
during the past few years has established itself in Southern Queensland 
and parts of the Northern Eivers district of New South Wales. It is 
generally regarded as a poor fodder, and has given some "cause for alarm' 
in the wetter parts of the Atherton Tableland from! its overrunning 
some country and reducing the carrying capacity of the paddocks in 
somewhat the same way as carpet or ma.t grass has in parts of the near 
North Coast. Wherever it grows, this grass has a poor reputation, 
although we have seen working mules fed on it very largely in New 
Guinea and work fairly well on it. It is a very common grass in the 
rubber and coconut plantations. 

Needle Burr. Red Ash. 

J,I). (Moggill) — 

The weed is Amamntsus apinomS) needle burr. This is a very common tropical 
weed in North Queensland, and has spread as far south as the New South 
Wales border, but it does not seem as aggressive hi the South as it is 
in North Queensland. Apart from its spiny nature, the Is not 

known to possess any harmful properties. In India and tropical Asia, 
the green parts are generally used as a substitute for ordinary spinach. 

The tree with the white under-surfaee of the leaves is 'Alphitoma 
ea'celsa, red ash, also known as silver ash or silver leaf, and sometimes as 
silver wattle, but should not be confused with the true silver wattle. This 
tree has a very wide distribution in Queensland, and is generally regarded 
as an excellent fodder. We have information, however, that stock in the 
Brisbane Valley will not take to it in the dry season when it is most 
required, although they will eat it in an ordinary season. 

Evergreeii Chioris. 

T.H.G. (Gympie)*— 

Your specimen has been determined as evergreen chloris (Chloric disUGhophyUa). 
This grass it a native of South America and it is cultivated in several 
parts of the State. It is palata.ble and nutritous, but tests made by the 
Agricultural Chemist show that it contains a x>russic-acicl-forining substance. 
Because of this, it would be advisable to exercise care in feeding the grass 
to stock. 

'' DeviFs Claw/' ' 

C.E. (Stanthorpe)— 

Your specimen is Marfy%ia prohoscide^b, a native of Mexico, now naturalised 
in parts of Queensland and New South Wales. It is commonly called 
Unicom plant or deviPs claw. When ripe, the green flesh of the fruit or 
seed eapstile is split and the interior part bursts open in two long, strong 
claws. These sometimes get into the wool of sheep, particularly the heavy 
wool round the neck, causing breakages in shearing machines. An ^lied 
species with yellow flowers is common on parts of the Western Downs, and 
is sometimes known as pumpkin plant. 
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" Dog Burr." 

W.D. (Goondiwindi)— 

A'oiir specini'eii is Ba<ssm iricuspis, a species of roly-poly, a very common weed 
in parts of the Western Downs and l^raraiioa districts." It is closely 
related to the galvanjKsed burr. We have not heard any distinctive local 
name applied to it, although we have beard it called “ dog burr. “ 

" Goafhead." 

W.A.K. (Olcrmoiit)— 

There are two plants known as “'goathead’’ in North Queensland, one Bass'ia 
'bieonm —=a somewhat upright plant—and the other Trihulus terrvst}'is —a 
procumbent plant with yellow flowers followed Ijy a mass of burrs, which 
break up into one-seeded pieces. 

The former is not known to possess any ])oisonous or harmful pro¬ 
perties. It is only found in Australia. 

The latter has a very wide distribution over the world, and in South 
Africa is the cause of the trouble known as yellow pighead or tribulosis. 
It is one of those troubles that come under the heading of photosensitisation, 
and only the nnpigmented or unprotected or little protected portions of 
the body are affected. The first symptoms noticeable ai*e:—The animals 
rub the ears, face, and nose against stones, trees, or stumps, or scratch 
these i>arts with the hind legs. Within one or two days the animals appear 
depressed, and the eyelids, face, lips, and intermandibular organs are 
markedly swollen; the ears are about four times thicker than normally, and 
. are drooping. After about the fourth to the eighth day, the swellings may 
extend dowm the ventral aspect of the neck and down to the throat organs, 
and are accompanied bv discharges from the nose, eyes, and lips. Later 
the swellings almost disappear, and mum’mifieation of the skin of the 
affected parts sets in, causing the face to be hidebound and rendering 
movement of the jaws impossible. The disease may last from a few days 
to three weeks, or even longer, 

Plants from Rockhampton District named. 

M.E.I. (Eockhamp>ton)— 

(1) Fas&iflora alha, wild passion vine, a very common vine in Queensland, 
proved by Dodd to be poisonous to stock. The trouble is of an accumulative 
nature, and stock have to eat fairly large quantities of the vine over a 
considerable period before trouble is experienced. Most of the trouble 
occurs in dry seasons. 

(2) Ahtiiilon aurUum, a very common shrub in some of the coastal parts of 
Queensland. It is not known to possess any poisonous or harmful qualities. 

(3) Solanum seafoiihimM-m, a native of tropical America, now naturalised in 
many parts of coastal Queensland. It is frequently known as “deadly 
nightshade, ’ ^ No feeding tests have been carried out with it, but we think 
it is safe to assume that the green tree is poisonous to stock. The burrs are 
reported to have been carried in by stock on various occasions. Fowls 
have been poisoned by them'. Native birds, however, seem to eat the ripe 
frnits with impunity, because it is spread very widely by them. 

(4) Wilcstrcemm mddm, tie bush, a very eomm'on shrub in coastal Queensland, 
and always regarded as very poisonous. Some time ago, feeding tests were 
carried out at Yeerongpilly by Found. These gave negative results. The 
animals showed scours with traces of blood, but recovered when put on to 
ordinary feed. Later on Stewart carried out te^ts with the berries alone 
at Yeerongpilly on guinea pigs, and this showed them to be very poisonous. 
This latter test followed a report from Nambour that a child had eaten 
the berries with fatal results. 

(5) AMonia eorntrict^, native cinchona or quinine, not known to possess 
poisonous or harmful properties. 

(6) Cassia l(evigataf arsenic bush, a very common weed in Queensland. The’ 

local name is rather misleading. Like most species of cassia, however, it^ 
would probably cause scouring if eaten in any quantity. ' ■ 

(7) Trama asp era, poison peach. At times it develops a prussic-acid-yielding 

glueoside, but the presence of the glueoside in the plant is very transitory. 
We have known stock reported to eat this plant in very large quantities 
with impunity. / ■ 

(8) Tagetes glmduUfera, stinking rodger, a very common woed hot known to 
possess any poisonous or harmful properties. 
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This MonA'^s C©¥er. 

The bloek for this mouth’s cover was made from a photograph by Air. R. W. 
Lahey of a typical stand of Ivauri pine in the Kirrima State Forest, North Queensland. 

Staff Changes mi Appointments. 

Air. E. J. Shelton, Senior Instructor in Pig Raising, has been appointed also 
an honorary protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

Air. AI. Aloffat (Stapylton) has been appointed an honorary ranger under 
the Native Plants Protection Act. 

Constable W. K. Fraser (Oalen) has been appointed also an inspector under the 
Slaughtering Act. 

Ales'srs. H. L. AleUonald (Ormiston), G. King (Thorneside), W. Langdon 
(Cleveland), AI. Bloomer (Wellington Point), and E. S. AI. Attridgc (Cleveland) 
have been appointed honorary x>i‘ofceetors under “The Fmma F-rMectioii Act 
of 1937.’’ 


PIseases in Poultry. 

Regulations have been issued under the Diseases in Poultry Acts relative 
to the registration of hateherdes and the conditions to be observed and performed 
by the owners of registered hatcheries. 

Pure Seed Supplies. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock continues to receive numerous im^iiiries 
from’ faimiers desirous of purchasing general seed supplies, who are apparently under 
the inipression that the Department acts in the capacity of general seedsman. This is 
not in accordance with fact, as the Dei>artment does not enter into competition 
with established seedsmen. 

Attention is given, however, to the pure seed supplies of tobacco ami maize, 
both of which are produced on privately-owned farms in pure-seed propagation plots 
under departmental supervision. The control of tobacco seed supplies is essential 
in order to maintain purity and freedom’ from disease; and a somewlmt similar 
position exists in regard to maize, as it is often difficult to procure p)ure high- 
yielding strains of approved varieties. An endeavour is made, therefore, to supply, 
in season, a small quantity of pure-seed maize to growers desirous of raising and 
selecting their own bulk seed for succeeding sowings. Farmers may rest assured 
that whenever seed of any description becomes available for sale or general distribu¬ 
tion by the Department full particulars will be given by advertisement in the 
Queemland Agriadtiiral Journal or by notiReation otherwise. 

' ■ Farm'ers -who require general farm seeds are advised to comraunieate direct 

wpth the nearest reliable seedsman from whom tested seed can be obtained. 


Operation of the Seeds Act. 

A Proedamation has been issued under “The Seeds Act of 1937” bringing that 
Act into operation as from the 20th January, 1938. 

Regulations to give effect to the provisions of the Act have also been issued. 

Ally F. B. Coleman, Officer in Charge of the Beeds, Fertilizers, A^eterinary Aledi- 
eines, Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Branch, has been appointed 
Seed Specialist, Seed Analyst, and Inspector under the Seeds Act. Air. R. A. Taylor, 
Inspector and Examiner under the Pure Seeds, Fertilisers, A^eteriiiary Aledicines, Pest 
Destroyers, and Stock Foods Acts, has been appointed a seed specialist during the 
absence at any time of the seed specialist, also seed analyst and inspector under the 
Seeds Act. Messrs. F. P. 0. Bell and R. J. Holdsworth, inspectors under the Pure 
Seeds, Fertilisers, ATfferinary Aledicines, Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Acts, have 
been appointed med analysts and inspectors under the Seeds Act. 


H'oiiey B'aard.' 

Ooimell have been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation 

Aw® Ky-Wf,“tice of intention to extend the operations of the Honey 
March, 1944, and also providing that, from the 
SaHVM V thereafter, elections of growers’ repre- 

5 tbS ^tiWally, and such representatives shall hold ofdco for a 
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Fryit and Vegetable Levies. 

Executive approval has been given to the extension for a further twelve months^ 
in each case, of the S’tanthorpe Fruit and A^egetabies General Levy Regulation and 
the Papa-w Levy Regulations. These Regulations were issued in April, 1936, and 
were extended in December and January last, respectively. 

Close Season lor Mammals and Birds. 

An Order in Council has been issued under The Fauna Protection Act of 1937^^' 
repealing an Order in Council issued in November, 1935, under ^‘The Animate and 
Birds ActSj 1921 to 1924/’^ declaring all mammals (other than native bcarsl and all 
birds to be fauna to which the above hrstmeiitioned Act shall extend and apply, and 
declaring the periods of close season throughout the State for the mammals and 
birds appearing in the schedule to the Order in Council. These are similar to those 
enforced under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The Fayna Profcclion Act. 

‘^The Fauna Protection Act of 1937,'’’ which was passed during the last 
session of Parliament, is now in operation (as from the 1st January, 1938). This 
measure repeals ^‘The Animats and Birds Acts, 1921 to 1924.^^ 

Dairy Inspectors' Examination. 

An ainendm'ent of a Regulation under the Dairy Produce Acts xa’ovides that 
70 per cent, of the marks allotted shall be sufficient to secure a pass in the practical 
portion of the examination for, appointment as inspector under the abovementioned 
Acts instead of SO per cent, as at present. A 60 per cent, pass in the tiieoretical 
section, as at present required, will remain in force. 

Apples -and Pears lor Export. 

At the recent annual conference of the Australian Apple and Pear Export 
Council, held at Sydney, it was decided that the following varieties of pears be 
placed on the recommended export list:—Beurre Hardy, Beiirre D. Anjou, Beiirre 
Bose, Doyenne du Comice, Josephine, Paekham^s Triuini')h, Winter Cole, Winter 
Nelis, Madam Cole, Glou Morceau, Easter Beurre, Duchesse de Angouleme. 

It was also decided that the following varieties be permitted export iu 1938 
only, and then to come up for review*:—Black Achan, Howell, Marie Louise, Doyenne 
Bossueh, Lemon Bergamot, A^iear of Winkiiold, Williams Bon Chretien, Winter 
Bartlett, Giblins Seedlings, Beurre Britton, Middleton, Kieffer. 

All other varieties have been excluded from export. 

Growers are asked to note the foregoing, so that the necessary rewvorking can 
be proceeded with. 

In respect of varieties of apples for export, growers are advised to re-work with 
early red varieties. 

Control of Banana Weevil Borer—Reward Rescinded. 

The Regulation under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts authorising the 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to offer a reward of £5,000 for an 
effective scheme of treatment for the control of the banana -weevil borer has been 
rescinded. 

Registration of Hatcheries. 

Regulations governing the voluntary registration of hatcheries have been pre¬ 
scribed. The object of registration is to combat puUorum disease (more familiar 
to many poultry raisers as bacillary -wdiite diarrhma), and to maintain the standard 
of stock in respect of type and size of egg. 

Before any hatchery is registered, it is necessary for the owmer to submit the 
poultry on his premises to a blood test for pnllorum disease, to undertake to 
eventually dispose of all birds which are^ carriers of the disease, and to maintain 
strictly his premises in a sanitary condition. 

The registration of hatcheries is voluntary, but it is anticipated that owners of 
hatcheries will submit to the conditions governing registration in order that the 
purchaser of day-old chickens will have some reasonable guarantee as to their quality. 
As under the regulations blood-testing of the stock must be conducted by officers of 
the Department of Agriculture and Stock, breeders desiring to register should 
make early application in order that the staff of the Poultry Branch may be enabled 
to cope with the work entailed. 
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Boronga a Crossing Place for Stock. 

An Order in Council lias been issued under tlio Diseases in Stock Acts ap]3oiiiting 
Boroiiga to be a crossing place for stock from New South Wales. Mr. J. W. 
Oarrigan (Brookijiij Toobeah) has been aplJointed an lionorary inspector of stock 
in coiiiieetioii with the duties at this crossing place. 

Provisional Maixe Board. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers^ Organisation 
and Marketing Acts, extending the operations of the Provisional Maize Board until 
October; 19 3S 

A4ilk Board. 

The Executive Council has ajiprovecl; in pursuance of an indenture entered into 
on the 20t!i January last between certain producers and vendors of milk and the 
Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, that the following shall constitute the Milk 
Board provided for in that indenture, for the period as from the 17th February, 
1938; to the 16th February, 1939:— 

Mr. E. H. Lindsey (chairman). 

Frodiwers’ BcpresentaUv€s.-r-‘'M.&BSTs. J. W. Latimer (Hill View, Yatala), J. 
A. McKnoulty (Jimboomba), and A. Clark (Loganholm'e). 

VeiidOTs’ Ecpresentatives.—M.essYS. R. H. Bentley (Metropolitan Milk Supply 
(O.B.) Ltd., Glenelg street, South Brisbane), W. E. Bell (Mayne View 
street, Milton), and G. Andrew (Ohappel street, Petrie terrace). 

Wild Life Protection. 

Regulations have been issued under ^ ^ The Fauna Frotectimi Act of 1937’^ 
dealing with the issue of ]3ermits for trappers of fauiia, the licensing of dealers in 
fauna and in opossum skins, and the registration of their premises. 

The sale of any fauna or skins by an unlicensed person is prohibited, and 
penalties are provided for any breaches. 

In addition to the payment of royalty on opossum skins, as was provided in 
previous legislation, a royalty at the rate of 30 per cent, on a preseril)cd valiiatiou 
is now ])ayable on all fauna taken within the Btate, either for the purpose of 
export beyond the boundary of the State or for sale within the State. This also 
ai>plies to the sale or exchange of birds from aviaries. 

Fees have been fixed for the issue of ])erinits to bird trai>pers and opossum 
trappers, and for licenses for fauna dealers, skin dealers, and retail skin dealers. 

The registration of aviaries is now provided for, and even-y person wdio is the 
owner of an aviary must make animal application for registration. No fee will 
be charged for this registration. 

Generally, these Regulations are designed to provide more effective control 
measures for the protection of fauna in the State. 

All-Australian Export Baconer and Porker Competitions. 

Enti*y forms in comieetion with the second series of these competitions are 
required to be lodged with meatworks managements on or before the 15th April 
next, and entries should be forwarded to meatworks in time for them to be 
treated and shipped so as to arrive in London for judging on 15th July. 

Pig producers are reminded that such competitions provide important publicity 
for Australian pig meats in the LTnited Kingdom, and that the reports of the 
judges on individual entries are a valuable index to the producers concerned of 
their achievement and a guide to the type required in the United Kingdom 
market. Each entry should comprise three pig carcases, including heads, bred 
and fattened by the entrant. Only one entry of each particular breed or cross will 
be allowed from each entrant. The sire of the entry must be purebred and from 
a litter recorded by the Australian Btud Pig Breeders ^ Society. Weights for 
baconer carcasses should be not less than 120 lb. nor more than 160 lb. dressed 
and including heads. Weights for porker carcasses should he not less than 60 lb., 
nor more than 90 lb. dressed and including heads. 

Prize money totalling £25 is awarded by the Australian Meat Board to success¬ 
ful entrants, and in addition, a trophy valued at £10 10s. is competed for. No 
entry; fee is ' charged. 

. ’ Enti 7 >.fqrnis are obtainable from the usual trade channels, also on application 
to veterinary officers of the Department of Commerce in each State, and from 
the office of the hoard at 419 Collins street, Melbourne. 
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Rural Topics 



The Flying Doctor Service. 

This great work is increasing in value each year, a new ‘ Flying Doctor ’ ^ 
hase having been established at Broken Hill ])y the New South Wales section of 
the Australian Aerial Medical Service in eo-operation with the South Australian 
section. This is to provide medical facilities for settlers living within a radius 
of from 200 to 400 miles. By arrangement with Australian National Airways a 
suitable plane has been operating since June, and the station is now equii)ped, or 
will be shortly, wuth a x^o.n’erful wureless installation. 

Australian Aerial Medical Service is x^erfonning a national work without any 
attempt at profit, and has helped to revolutionise life in the outback country. 
Bases under its control have been set up at Port Hedland, Wyndham, Kalgoorlie 
(Western xVustralia), and Broken Hill, and it has a friendly interest in the 
station at Cloneurry (Queensland) conducted by the Australian Inland Mission. 
That one W’as the first in the Commonwealth and has' been a great success. Should 
the project to equip a sixth station at Alice Springs eventuate, the sparsely 
X)oi)ulated areas of Australia wull be brought within easy range of a flying doctor 
and hospital,— The Pastoral Eeview. 

Buying Chiller " Stores. 

The chilled beef exx)ort trade calls for superior carcases, and buyers of stores 
for fattening are recommended to give attention to the following guiding 
jn-ineix^les:— 

Body .— 

1. The beast should be low-set. The short-legged beast always sells before 
and at a higher price than the ^‘kangaroo dog” type. Leg beef is not wanted. 

2. The body should be both deep and wide. Such bodies have the meat where 
it is waiitad—i.e., in the region of the most exx")eiisive cuts. 

3. Both tof) and underline should be straight, giving the ]>ody a box-liko 
appearance. Eoach-backed, slant-bellied beasts are not good ^ ‘ chillers. ’ ’ 

4. The floor of the chest should be wide. 

5. The ribs should be well sx^rung—i.e., m’ore of the conventional heart than 
barrel-shape. 

Sead.—The short, broad head that usually goes with the well-bred animal is 
a good guide. The ey^e should be clear and x)rominent. Horns are not wanted. 

Genctcil Appearance .—Uniformity in breed, sise, colour, and quality are those 
selling features which constitute an even line and make for ready sale and top 
prices. 

Every effort should he made to exclude from top lots cattle with unsightly 
brands, signs of disease—i.e,, lumpy jaw, blind or suppurating eyes, limp, &e. The 
irregular feature in a few tends to mark dowm the value of the pen. 

English Farm Boys, 

Mr. Cyril Bavin, general secretary in charge of community services of the 
English National Council of the Y,M.C.A., stated recently at the Millions Club, 
Sydney, ”’that of more than 1,100 boys who were working on English farms, after 
being trained by his association, only 100 were walling to migrate to the Dominion. 
The reason w^as that w^ages and conditions of living in the farming industry of 
Britain were as good, if not better, than those obtained in Australia or Canada. ’ ^ 

Mr. Bavin said that when migration ceased at the time of the dex^ression, 
the scheme of training boys for farming in England >vas adopted, the intention 
being to build up a reserve of 1,000 youths who wwld be 'willing to go to the 
Dominions when migration began again. 

seems,” he said, ^^that the success of the scheme has defeated its 
objective. One: boy asked me what wages were paid in Australia, and when I said 
he could get about 25s. a week with keep, his emx>loyer, who was standing by, 
said, ^Make up your own mind, Bill, hut I am prepared to pay you 30s.' ” 

Of 1,300 boys trained and placed on farms by the association, Mr, Bavin said, 
SO per cent, were still working on the land.— The Pa.storal Eeview. 
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Horse Botflies. 

At tins time of tlie year iiorses may "be greatly troubled by botflies. These 
flies are beedik© ia appearance and possess two wings and a slender pointed 
abdomen. When laying eggs^ the female fly hovers around the horse with the 
abdomen curved beneath the body. This has given the erroneous impression that 
the botfly stings^ but its abdomen is held in this position merely to facilitate 
the deposition of its eggs. The eggs are laid on the hairs of the chest, throat, 
mane, shoulders, and legs of the horse, Vmt more frequently on tlie hnii's of the 
throat and the inside of the forelegs. 

Ill time, the larvm develop witliiii the eggs and hatching occurs when the liors(^ 
licks or rubs the spot on -whieh the eggs are present. In some way or other, the 
hatched larvas reach the m'outh of the horse and then burrow into the flesh of the 
tongue and cheeks. Here they remain for a little wdiile, but eventually make 
their way into the stomach. When fully grown they are x>assed out of the animal 
with the dung, burrow into the ground and pupate. In the pupaj the adult botflies 
are formed and they emerge after a period of a few weeks. 

Botflies are harmful to horses in two ways. Firstly, the horse instinctively 
recognises them as enemies and makes desperate efforts to prevent the female 
botflies approaching and laying eggs. During the botfly season, horses thus 
become very difficult to manage in harness, and may also hurt themselves in 
their attempts to avoid the flies. Secondly, the hots in the stomach may cause 
serious trouble. Each bot' has a pair of stout hooks in its mbuth, and also rows 
of hooks around its body. These hooks irritate the lining of the animal‘’s stomach,, 
and may cause ulcers and other ill-effects. 

Various methods have been devised to prevent the botflies from approachiug 
horses and laying eggs. One of the simplest and most successful is u piece 
of canvas attached to the horsenoseband and headstaff, so that it covers 
the throat completely. Deep sheds or brush shelters also will give protoetlon, as 
the botflies will not follow the horse out of the sunlight. 

For the removal of the hots from, the horse’s sttuuach, carhoji bisa]}iliide is 
advised. This is given in a capsule after twenty-four hours’ starvation at the i‘ate of 
6 euhxe centimetres—about one ordinary teaspoonful—for every 250 ]1>. weight. 
The best time to treat a horse for bots is about Hay or June, for at this tinu^ 
of the year all eggs on the body will have hatched and, as no flies ar(‘ almut, 
ihe horse eaimot become rcinfested imniedintely after treatment. 

—Fr. F. ir. F, FoierL^. 

Dipping Sheep. 

Dipping is the only successful method of freeing the flocks from lice and ketb 
For dipf3ing a recognised-proprietary material should be chosen and tin^ directions 
for mixing followed implicitly. 

Ordinarily, dipping should be done up to ouc month off shears or (‘veu earlier,, 
but all shearing cuts should have time to heal before the sheep goes through the 
bath. A fine day should be chosen for the operation. Extremes of heat or cold "should 
he avoided. 

Sheep should never be dipped when in a heated state. Yard them, If possible, 
the night before. 

Immerse the sheep completely. Allow them to drain and, if possible, dry in. 
the shade. Avoid driving them long distances to paddocks after dipping. 

Dipping pays, and, in addition, gives some protection against the blowfly. 

— J. L. Mod*ge. 

To Check a Bad Habit in Calves. 

Skim milk-fed calves are often seen sucking each other after the buckets 
have been emptied. This bad habit should be stopped. Septic conditions, mal¬ 
formed teats, distorted udders, and early lactation in heifers may be traced to the 
habit of calx sucking calf. Either keep the calves away from one another by 
leg-roping until the taste of milk has dissipated, or feed them with meal—e.g",. 
crushed or ground grain, pollard', bran, &c.—immediately after they have finished 
the milk. 

Grooming of Dairy Cattle. 

Grooming of dairy cattle is a refinement in farm management which calls for 
comment. High-producing animals are usually kept on high-priced farms, where 
natural scratching (or rubbing) posts—trees or stumps—have been removed; Frequent 
milking and stall feeding prevents during much of the day the natural function of 
selfTi<iing. Both these small inhibitions have a marked effect on milk production, 
and it has been observed that, under these conditions, some grooming is decidedly 
‘ beneficial.' 
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ICILTl * The Most Effective 

;■■ and Most Economical 
,iLl J.'* Dip on the Market! 

-- -i'' For Cattle and Sfiee®. COM- 

--- . PLIES WITH THE 'LATEST 

^ • 1 O 1* REGULATIONS. Deinitely will 

3llFtflCa.l OllDDllfiS scald, but ensures a thoreugli 

Irr wetting. Gives cattle a sleek, 

I fj glossy coat. Supplied in Bar or 

Liquid. 

428 QUEEN STREET (opp. Customs House), BRISBANE! 




Surgical Supplies 
Ltd. 


ADDIS 

SEEDS 


Are Queensland 
Government tested 
for Purity and 
Germination, and are 
true to type 


Algerian Oats, machine dressed, cleaned, and clipped. 
Victorian Mulga, Sunrise, Tartarian, also Sideling Oats. 
Cape and Skinless Barley. Mangolds, Beet, and Rape 
Seed. New Zealand Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot. Clover 
—all varieties. Wimmera and Italian Rye. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST and SAVE MONEY 

ADDIS BROS. PTY. LTD., 

Produce, Seed, Bag, and Sack Merchants; 

Poultry and Stock Food Manufacturers; 

Farm Produce Agents. 

246-248, ALSO 66, ROMA STREET, BRISBANE. 
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Milker 

27 Years Successsfully Working 


The Milker 
ot Champions 
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Most Up-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
Milker 

MILKS BY PRESSURE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or impure vapours. Stop over port pulsation <—continuous vacuum. 

: THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 

The RIDD Milker & LISTER Engine 

Full particulars from 

WINCHCOMBE, CARSON ltd. 
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Head your Herd with a Jersey Bull 
from a Registered Herd in 
Queensland. 

Bo it for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead for 
economy of production. Jerseys lead in bntter- | 
fat prodnction for each 1,000 lb. of live weight, i 
Jerseys lead in butter-fat production from the 
smallest amount of feed. The booklet “ The 
Jersey Breed is available to Jersey enthusiasts 
on application, 

JERSEY CATTLE SOCIETY OF Q’LAND, 
NEW ZEALAND CHAMBERS, BRISBANE 
W. W. MALLET, President. G.T. Nattall, Secretary. 
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Some Points for Poultry Partners. 

In poultry farming^ ciiliing serves two important purposes. By getting rid of 
the eullSj all of the feed goes to the laying hens; and only the best hens remain 
in the flock to serve as future breeding stock. 

Other sound points in poultry farming include care in the handling and market¬ 
ing of eggs. Eggs are considered to be one of the most perfect foods for human 
consumption, yet in spite of that fact the quantity consumed by Queenslanders per 
head is extraordinarily low. Why more eggs are not eaten is probably because 
their regular dietary value is not more widely appreciated. There are other reasons, 
too; for instance, the delivery of eggs with dirt on the shells and the production 
of fertile eggs in hot weather. Clean nests, clean floors, and clean containers will 
soon overcome the dirt diifleulty; while selling ofl all the male birds at the close 
of the hatching season is the answer to the other problem. Eggs should be gathered 
two or three times a day, and marketed at least twice a week in hot iveather. 

In looking after poultry, even with the best of care, we often overlook a very 
common source of trouble, and that is the house fly. Flies can go a long distance 
and carry germs and contamination from a diseased flock, or from microbe-infested 
filth. The industrious pullet will chase and catch flies just for the fun of it, and, 
at the same time, take in all sorts of germs or worms. So it would be wdse to clean 
up every attraction for flies and spray the fowl houses just before cleaning them 
out. For general health reasons, apart from the requii*ements of the fowl run, it 
pays handsomely to swat the fly. 

Risk of Feeding Raw Offal to Pigs. 

On many farm's a fat beast is killed occasionally for domestic use. Portions 
of the carcase and viscera are sometimes fed raw to pigs. These form a valuable 
pig food, if cooked; but, if fed raw, the health of animals may be endangered. 
For instance, when an animal is affected with tuberculosis, the primary lesions in 
the organs, being small, m'ay escape detection. Although the carcase may not 
be grossly affected, there is a real danger to pigs—especially young ones—^if fed 
with uncooked material from a diseased beast. 

It is a serious offence under the Cattle Slaughtering Act, the Diseases in Stock 
Acts, aud-the Pig Industry Act to feed any meat, olfal, or blood unless it has been 
completely cooked. 

Shade for Pigs. 

During the summer adequate shade for pigs should; be provided. The ordinary 
sty, especially if it has an iron roof, is very hot, and some other shade is neces¬ 
sary in the heat of the day. If there are no trees near by, a wooden shed will 
answer the purpose. Another important aid to the health and comfort of pigs is 
a bath in which they can lie in hot weather. To wallow in the mUd is the 
pig^s natural method' of cooling itself. Unfortunately, the wallow sometimes seen 
on the pig farm is a filthy puddle-hole. If there is infection of any kind in the 
yard, it is to be found in just such a place. Dirty wallows should be drained 
and filled in, and a concrete or similar bath provided. This can then be kept 
clean, and the liability to infection will be diminished. Comfortable and hygienie 
conditions are most important in nfaintaining the health and wellbeing of pigs. 

Treatment of Cream. 

In the present season of hot weather and thunderstorms dairy farmers are 
again advised to give close attention to the cooling, aerating, and stirring of 
cream. The flush growth of grass in the wet season often causes a gassiness 
in cream, as well as a “feedy^’ flavour. Aeration and cooling wdll do much to- 
offset the development of these defects* 

Variety in livestock Feeding. 

The flesh-forming materials in foods (proteins) are composed of units termed 
amino acids. These amino acids are synthesised by plants, but it is very doubtful 
whether they can be ^‘manufactured’’ by vertibrates. 

The most useful proteins are those which contain the greatest variety of 
amino acids. For this reason, animal by-products—^milk, eggs, flesh, &e.— 
stand' alone- If a vegetarian diet is to be persisted with, it must be selected from 
a wide range of foods so tb^t the missing amino acids in one material way 
may be made up froth another. This explains the benefitB from variety in live 
stock feeding., 
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Rotational Graxing. 

Tlie x^raetice of grazing x^addoeks tlirougliont the yean according to a pre¬ 
arranged plan of rotation—although highly successful in countries with a reliable 
rainfall—cannot be apx^li®^ to the vast majority of Queensland dairy farms and 
pastoral holdings. The main object of rotational grazing—the regular provision 
of short, young grass—can, however, be achieved as far as weather conditions 
will permit by submitting each paddock to short and intermittent grazings, rather 
tiiaii to continuous stocddng. In order that this practice of intcnnittent grazing 
may be ai3plied in an efficient way, it-is necessary to subdivide to provide a fairly 
large number of paddocks, each of which may be grazed down by the available 
stock within a short period and then rested. 

Broadly speaking, the system of management reconim’ended for dairy pastures 
is to concentrate the producing stock on a paddock of young, leafy x^asturc for a 
few days and when it has been eaten down fairly closely, transfer the stock to 
another paddock of young grass; and so on, coming back to the first paddock 
some weeks later, when good feed is again available on it. 

Since the pasture in different paddocks will vary in its rate of growth, no 
definite orderly rotation will be possible, but each paddock will be grazed and 
spelled intermittently, 

-— W. Winder^. 


Crutch ing and! Jetting lor F!y Strike. 

There is often controversy as to whether crntching or jetting is the better 
method of eombatiiig blowfly attack. There should be no argument on this score, for, 
with the increasing severity of fly invasion, both methods have their place in the 
protection of the flocks. 

There is a school of thought which insists that the wool should be left on the 
CTiitch of the sheep and jetting alone resorted to. Other graziers pin their faith 
to crutchiiig and will not consider jetting. 

It is thought that, singly, both these methods are wrong to some extent, inasinucli 
as both methods should be used in conjunction. To get the greatest immunity from’ 
fly strikes, the grazier is advised to carefully crutch when—or before if practicable— 
the flrst fly invasion takes place. This should give the flocks immunity for about 
two months. Should further treatment be necessary, jetting the pi^eviously crutched 
sheep is advised. Thus with the intelligent combination of the two methods reasonable 
protection should be assured. 

— J, L. Eodge. 

Good Lifter from Champion Sow. 

The Tamworth sow Wattledale Lydia Pet, owned by Mr. J. Barkle, Sunnybaiik, 
winner of the championship in her section at the last Brisbane Exhibition, lias 
since reared a litter which was inspected and check weighed under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

The litter was farrowed on the 25th August and numbered eleven pigs, three 
of whieh were lost during the first two days. The remaining pigs, which consisted 
of one boar and seven sows, were cheek weighed at fifty-six days old, when the 
following^ weights were recorded:— 

Lb.: 55, 54, 57, 52, 51, 51, 44, 49. Total: 413 lb. Average: 51*6 lb. 


very 


WRENCH EXTENSION HANDLE. 

A very useful tool for giving added leverage to double-end wrenches can be 
easily made, as shown in the sketches. A piece of flat stock (A) is cut and 



Plate 106. 

bent over at the end to hook on the wrench, and a pin (B) is rivetted into it to 
bear against the jaw df the wrench, as shown. The other end of the tool (0) if 
wedge or chisel-shaped, is handy for prising. ^ 
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Orchard Notes 



APRIL. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I N tlie Orcliard Notes for Marcli^ tlie attention of citrus-groT^’ers was called to tlie 
necessity of their taking the greatest possible care in the gathering^ Iiaiidlingj 
sweating, grading, and packing of the coming crop of fruit, as the returns for the 
labour expended in the upkeep of their orchards will depend entirely on the condition 
in which the fruit reaches the market. Many growers fail to realise the very 
important fact that the success of fruitgrowing does not depend merely on the 
proper working and management of the orcliard, so essential for the ja-oduction of a 
good crop of high-class fruit, but also upon the manner in which the fruit is handled 
and placed on the market. In no branch of fruit culture is this more evident than 
in the ease of citrus, as no fruit pays better for the extra care and attention, neces¬ 
sary to enable it to be marketed in the best possible condition. Every season there is 
a (iegi'ee of loss in the consignments sent to the local and Southern markets, the 
percentage depending mainly on the weather conditions, the loss in a wet year being 
much heavier than that in a dry year. 

A large percentage of the loss is due to what is known as blue mould— 
a rotting of the fruit caused by a iuould fungus—and this loss can be prevented, 
ju'ovided necessary precautions ai’e taken. Although this matter wais dealt with, 
last month, it is of such vital importaneo to our eitrus-grow'ers that it is necessary 
to again refer to it. 

In the first place, growers must clearly understand that the fungus causing 
blue mould can only obtain an entry into the fruit through an injury to the skin; it 
will thus be seen that the remedy is to take every possible care not to injure the skin 
of the fruit in any way. 

New growers realise how easily the skin of citiais fruits can be injured, especially 
that of fruit grown under moist and humid conditions, when the skin is fidl of 
moisture and so tender that the least sign of rough handling causea serious injury. 
The ceils of the skin are so brittle that they are easily broken, and wben so broken 
a ready means o.f entry for the mould fungus is provided, and blue mould follows in 
duo course. 

The remedy for blue mould is in the hands of the grow’er, who must learn to 
gather, handle, and transport the fruit from the orchard to the paeldng-shed so that 
it does not receive the slightest injury, and, further, that wdien it has reached the 
packing-shed it must be carefully placed in shallow loins or on trays and be exposed 
to the air for at least seven days, so that the surplus moisture in the skin may be 
removed, and the skin thus become toughened and less easily injured. This drying 
of the skin is known as * ^ sweating, ^ ^ • and during the time the fruit is being sweated 
it should be kept under observation, and all fruit showing signs of blue niould or 
injury from fruit flies, sucking or boring insects, mechanical injury or bruising, 
should be removed. 

In order to prevent injuring the skin when gathering, all fruit must be cut and 
not pulled. Gloves should be used to handle the fruit, and wdien cut it should be 
placed in padded baskets ox other suitable Teeeptaeles. Any fruit that falls or is 
injured in any way should be rejected, as it is not fit to send to market. 

For overseas or interstate markets only perfect fruit should be selected, and, 
further, it m'ust be graded for size, colour, and quality, and properly packed, only 
one grade of fruit being packed in a case. The cost of eases, freight, and marketing 
is now so high that only the best fruit will pay to export, and even the best fruit 
must be properly graded and packed in order to produce the best returns, 

AH orchards, vineyards, and plantations not thoroughly clean should receive 
immediate attention, for from now until the next rainy season the ground must I e 
kept in a thorough state of tilth and free from weeds in order, firstly, to retain 
moisture in the soil, and, secondly, to enable birds, ants, and predaeious insects to 
get at and destroy the pupae of fruit flies and other pests harbouring in the soil. 

Banana and pineapple plantations must be put into good order, and kept free 
from' weed growth. 

Land to be planted with trees should be got ready, as, if possible, it is ahvays 
advisable to allow newly-cleared land time to sweeten before planting. 
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F ield.—T hose areas already lying in fallow for subsequent sowing witli wheat 
should be kept in good tilths using field implements that have a stirring effect in 
[u’eferenee to those which tend to reverse the surface soil. The surface should never 
be allowed to cake; consequently all showers must be followed by eultivatiouj as soon 
as conditions will permit of teams and implements working freely. 

Early fodder crops, such as barley (skinless or Cape) and certain varieties of 
wheat may be sown during April, Growers of winter fodders will be well advised 
to wstndy the article dealing with dairy fodder plots which appeared in Eebrnary, 
1922, Journal. 

Potatoes should now be showing good growffh, and must be kept free from all 
weed growths by means of the seuffler. If sufficiently advanced, and any doubt exists 
as to the prevalence of blight, advantage should be taken of fine weather to give a 
second spraying of Bordeaux mixture, a calm and somewhat cloudy day being chosen 
if possible for the siwaying. 

AVliere land has been previously well prepared, lucerne-sowing should be carried 
out this month, and intending growers of this fodder wall be well advised to ascertain 
the germinating qualities of seed submitted to them for purchase. The difference 
between a good and bad strike’^ is often traceable to the poor class of seed sown. 

Alaize and cotton crops should now be in the harvesting stage, and, once matured, 
are better in the barn than the open paddock, where weevils and other insects 
are usually prevalent at this season of the year. 

Root crops sown last mouth should now be making fair growth, and during the 
early ])eriod of such should be kept free from weeds, and where necessary thinned 
out." Sowings of mangels, swedes, field carrots, sugar-beet, and rape may still bo 
made where conditions of moisture will permit. 

As the sowing season is close at hand for certain varieties of wheat—i.o., those 
which require a fairly long period to develop in—every effort should be m'ade to bring 
the seed-bed into the best possible tilth and to free it from foreign growths of all 
kinds. The grading of all seed-wheat is strongly recommended, and gi'owern who 
favour certain varieties should adopt a system of seed selection from prolific strains 
with a view to the raising of larger quantities of pure tyx>ieul grain for ultimately 
sowing in their larger fields. 

Pickling of wheat to prevent smut (bunt) is necessary. Germination tests should 
be carried out prior to commencing seeding operations. 

Sorghums which have matured and are not immediately required as green fodder 
should, wherever possible, be conserved as ensilage to provide for a reserve, to tide 
over the period when grasses and herbage are dry. Succulent fodder of this descrip¬ 
tion is the Ijest possible form of insurance against drought, and for maintaining 
dairy and other stock in thrifty condition. 


PROPAGATION OF GRASSES. 

Frequently enquiries are received by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock as to where seed of blue couch, Kikuyu, Punicmti 'tyiuMcum (Para), and 
Guinea grass can be obtained. Kikuyu grass fails to set seed in Queensland, and 
little or no seed of commercial value is collected from stands of the other grasses. 

Propagation is usually carried out with roots, runners, or plants, except in the 
case of Guinea grass, which is reproduced from roots or plants only, as it does 
not send out runners. 

Supplies of the roots can best be obtained direct from the grower. 

It is sometimes the practice to pass the runners of Kikuyu grass or Para 
grass through a ehaffeutter set wide so that the resultant ‘' chaff can be 
broadcasted and harrowed in. 

Blue couch should not be confused with the ordinary couch of Queensland*, 
which nan be grown from seed. 












Plate 107. 

Group of pupils from the Ashgrove State School .011 the occasion of an instmetional visit to the laboratories of the 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
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Balancing tl)e Diet. 

{Conirihivted hy the Queensland Nutrition Coimeil.) 

A GEBAT axitliority on mitrition after investigating tlie diets of all 
^ types of people—rich and poor—was convinced that the majority 
of mankind lives on a diet which is defective in some respect. That does 
not necessarily mean that the majority of people are starving. Many 
people may and do eat more than enough food of a ‘‘kind/’ yet their 
diet may be defective in some one type of food eonstituent, i.e., thei.i‘ 
diet is not well-balanced. For example, in Australia, the people as a 
whole eat too much sugar and white flour and not enough fruit and 
vegetables, milk, and dairy products such as eggs and cheese. TIoav 
then are we to balance our diets? Before we can do this intelligently 
we must know" something of the .different types of food constftuents. 

Foodst tiffsf as commonly used, may contain all or some of the six 
essentials of any diet, viz,: water, carbohydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins. 

(1) Water is contained in most foods, even in solids, such as vege¬ 
tables and fruit, bread, and meat, while good milk contains about 87 per 
cent, of water. Water is very essential to a well-balanced diet, and may 
be taken as ‘‘Adam's Ale/' when at least six glasses daily wuiild be 
needed, or as milk, tea, cofee, cocoa, or soups. 

(2) The next essential is codriahydrate. These, together with the 

fats provide the body with energy and heat when digested. The carbo¬ 
hydrates should form about two-third of our daily food supply and 
include such substances as potatoes, frait, vegetables, cereals, rice* sago, 
flour, and sugar. Bread consisting largely of flour is one of the most 
eommoMy’used carbohydrate foods, indeed, aecording to modern knoiv- 
ledge, it isSoften too commonly used. Wholemeal or cerevite bread should 
alwajrs be used m preference to for they are both mu.eh richer 

in the sixth essential—^vitamins 

(3) The Fats—The thmd essential of a balanced diet mentioned 

above includes such substances as butter, fat of meats, cream, oils, and 
nuts, and here in Quecn^and foim about one-sixth of the'total 
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quantity of the daily food, supply. In cold countries, as in Nortliern 
Canada, the Esquimaux live almost entirely on seal and blubber of 
whale, whieli consist largely of fat. In tropical and temperate climates, 
during* sumnier less fat is perhaps needed than during the winter. 

(4) Proteins are the fourth essential of a well-balanced diet. These 
are usually known as body builders or strengtii-iiroducing' foods. Meat, 
fish, eggs, cheese, peas, and beans are foods rich in protein and these 
should form about one-sixth of the daily food supply. They are 
especially necessary for growing children, hlen doing hard manual 
labour also require a good deal of protein, but our habits in Queensland 
already ensure a more than amply supply for working men. 

(5) The Mineral suhstances come next among the essentials. Four 
important members of these are often deficient in the diet. These are 
—iron, lime, phosphates, and iodine. Iron is* very necessary to keep 
the blood in a healthy state. Some of the foods which should be taken 
for their iron content are egg yolk, liver, whole-grain cereals, green 
vegetables, and dried fruits. Lime and phosphates are very necessary 
for the proper development of the bones and teeth, and also help in the 
formation of muscles and nerves. A lack of lime and xiliosphates and 
foods leads to many very serious conditions, especially in children. 
Milk, cheese, oatmeal, carrots, and potatoes are all rich in lime and 
should be included in the daily dietary. Of these, milk and cheese are 
especially valuable. For phosphates, foods such as milk, liver, brains, 
cheese, eggs, fish-roes, should have a place in a well-balanced diet. 
Iodine, too, is very essential in order to keep the body healthy. In 
districts where the food eontainslnsufificient iodine, e.g., in certain parts 
of the Alps and in certain districts of New Zealand, a large percentage 
of the population develops goitre, a form of swelling in the neck. 
Oysters, cod-liver oil, eggs, potatoes (with skins on), and leafy vege¬ 
tables, all contain sufileisnt iodine for the bodily needs. 

(6) Now, the sixth and last essential of a well-balanced diet are 
vitamins, of which there are many. The most important of these are 
known as A, B, C, D. 

From what has been said, it will be very obvious that milk, meat, 
eggs, and cheese, fruit and green vegetables, along %vith wholemeal or 
cerevite bread make a well-balanced diet. Attached you will find a 
table whieli will guide you in your choice of foods which, if folloived, 
will provide both variety and balance in the diet. 

BBEAKFAST. 

Balance Yoxjr Meal by HAYiNa One Food fbom: Bach Of the Fodb Groups. 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Fruit. 

Milk. 

Cereals and Breads. 

Proteins. 


Orarge 

Pineapple 

Apple 

Pap aw 

Bananas 

Grapefruit. 

Tomato 

Apricot 

Peaches 

Cherries 

Pears 

Grapes 

(Fresh fruit is 
best, hUj stewed 
can be used for a 
change) 

Certified milk 

Pasteurised milk 

(Lower grade milks 
should be boiled before 
being given to children) 

1 ' ^ 

Wheat Germ Breakfast 
meal (e.g., Cerevite) 
Stonegronnd wlieaten 

porridge meal 

Pirstbreak wheaten meal 
Cerevite bread 

Wholemeal bread 

Oatmeal (occasionally) 
(“ prepared ” breakfast 
foods are not economi¬ 
cal) 

Egg— 

Poached 

Scrambled 

Omelette 

Fried 

Boiled 

I.anib’s fry 

Kidneys 

Fish 

Chops 

Stealc 

Bacon 

Ham 
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LUNCHEON OB LIGHT EVENING MEAL. 

Balance Your AIeal by Having One Food from Each of the Four Groctfs. 


(3) 

(2) ! (3) 

(U 

Protein Foods. 

Salad, Vegetables 

Starchy Foods. 

Milk. 


and Fruit. 



Mutton 

Lettuce 

Potato 

As for breakfast 

Lamb 

Tomato 

(boiled in jackets) 

Milk soup 

J3eef 

Celery 

CaulitUnver 


Cheese 

Apple and cheese 

Cerevite bread 


Fish 

Beetroot 

Wholemeal bread 


Ham 

Pineapple and cbee.se 

Macaroni 


Tongue 

Onion 



Pork i 

Shredded raAv carrot 



Veal 

Radishes 



Poultry 

Fresh fruit (as for break¬ 



Rabbit 

fast) 



Pea soup 


1 


Nuts 





BINNER. 

Balance Y^oub Meal by Having One Food from Each of the Four Groups. 


(1) 1 
Protein Foods, 

(2) 

Starchy Foods. 

j (3) 

1 Vegetables. 

1 

(4) 

Dessert, 

As for lunch 

i 

Potatoes— i 

Cabbage 

1 

' Fruit salad 


Boiled in jackets ' 

Lettuce 

1 Pineapple 


Baked j 

Si)mach j 

1 Stowed fruits 


Mashed i 

Silverbeet j 

Custard made \ 


Other starchy foods as for ! 
lunch 1 

1 

1 

Onions 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Tomatoes 

Parsnips 

Turiup,s 

Pumpkin 

and eggs 


Australia, in fact the whole civilized wurld, is becoming nutrition- 
minded. Let us here in Queensland keep abreast in the forward march 
and introduce into our own homes a well-balanced diet. In this way, 
we may help materially in the building up of a strong and stalwart 
race, surpassing even our present high standard. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

MILK IN THE MENU. 

To people of all ages, milk brings essential food constituents. The following 
recipes suggest attractive ways of introducing milk to the m'enu: — 

Cod Steaks lit Milk. 

Take lb. cod steaks, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 cupful milk, 2 tublcspooiifiils flour, 
1 small onion, 6 rashers bacon, sprig of parsley, pepper. 

Wash the fish, dry it, and dredge with flour mixed with salt and pepper. 

Place in a buttered baking dish. Sprinkle with chopped onion, then pour milk 
over, Bake in a moderate oven for fifty minutes. Fifteeji minutes before fish is 
done, remove from the oven, place pieces of bacon curled up on top, and return 
for fifteen minutes. Serve sprinkled with parsley, in the dish in which fish was 
cooked. Thicken milk and serve in separate sauceboat. 
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Milk Coconut Puddings. 

Take 1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoonfui vanilla, 2 oz. castor sugar, 2 oz. 
coconut. 

Beat eggs, sugar, and vanilla togetlier for two minutes, tlien add the milk, and 
beat another two minutes before adding coconut. Mix slightly, then turn into four 
small pudding moulds, well buttered. Place in a pan with hot water coming half-wnj 
up the moulds, then cook in a slow oven. When set, turn out and top each wdth a 
small spoonful of jam'. 

Cream of Potato Soup. 

Take 1 lb. potatoes, 1 small onion, 1 quart milk, 2 table spoonfuls fat, 1 
teaspoonful salt, tablespoonfuls Hour, pepper to taste. 

Pare potatoes very thinly and cook in enough water to cover until soft. Drain 
off the water and save it. Mash potatoes till free from luin]*s. Melt fat. Add 
onion cut into thin slices. Cook without browning until tender, then stir in the flour. 
When this bubbles all over add half a-pint of milk and cook till it thickens, stirring 
constantly. Add mashed potatoes and stir till smooth. Stir in reni'aindei* of milk 
and one cupful of potato water. Season with salt and pepper and serve hot. If 
not quite free from lumps, the soup should be strained before serving. 


Timbales of Pork. 

Take f cupful milk, 1 cupful cooked pork, I- cupful stale breadcinmibs, 2 eggs, 
2 tablespoonfuls margarine, 2 teaspoonfuls minced parsley, salt, pepper, and paprika 
to taste, white or mushroom sauce to serve. 

Melt m’argarine in a saucepan. Add crumbs and milk and simmer for five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Stir in pork, parsley, and lightly-beaten eggs. Season 
to taste. Pile in buttered individual dariole moulds. Place moulds in a baking tin 
of hot water. Cover with a sheet of buttered paper, and bake for twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Serve wdth wdiite or mushroom sauce. 


Creamed Salmon. 

Take 1 lb. tin salmon, 2 boiled and chopped egg-whites, 1 tablespoonful butter, 
1 cupful chopped peanuts, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 pint hot milk, salt and cayenne 
pepper, buttered toast. 

Melt the butter and flour together, mid season it with salt and cayenne to taste. 
Add hot milk. Cook until smooth. Add salmon, flaked and free from’ skin and 
bones, peanuts, and chopped, hard-boiled egg-white. Make very hot and serve on 
rounds of buttered toast. 


Semolina Synflower, 

Take pints milk, 4 oz, semolina, i oz. butter, 2 good tablespoonfuls sugar, 
vanilla flavouring, tin sliced peaches, chocolate hundreds and thousands. 

Bring the milk to the boil, sj^rinkle in the sem'olina and cook until it is tender 
and the mixture quite stiff, keeping it stirred frequently. Draw aside, add the 
butter, and sugar, and vanilla to taste, and stir until dissolved. Turn into two small 
sandwich tins—the latter rinsed with cold water—and leave until set. Then turn 
out and arrange sliced peaches on each to resemble sunflowrers. Put some chopped-up 
peacdies in the centre and sprinkle it with chocolate hundreds and thousands. Serve 
with some of the peach, syrup and cream if liked. 


i^rimrose Cream. 

Take 1 pint milk, 2 egg-yolks, | oz. gelatine, 1 dessertspoonful custard powder, 
I gill cream, ^ gill water, 3 dessertspoonfuls sugar, crystallised flowmr for decoration. 

Put the custard powuler into a jug, and mix it to a smooth paste with a small 
quantity of the milk. Boil the remainder of the milk and stir on to it. Let it cool 
slightly, and add the egg-yolks (beaten). Stand it in a saucepan of hot water until 
it thickens, keeping it stirred occasionally. When ready remove jug from the hot 
water and leave until cold. Whisk the cream until it stiffens, gradually stir in the 
custard, and add sugar and vanilla. Dissolve gelatine in a saucepan with the water, 
strain it in, and mix together lightly. Turn into a wet mould, and, when set, 
unmould carefully and serve. Decorate the centre with a piece of crystallised 
flower or .fruit. ■ . ’ ' 
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Lemon Rice Shape. 

Take 1 quart milk, I teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful lem’on essence, 2 cupfuls 
liee^ 3 tablespoonfuls castor sugar, berries to garnisk. 

Gook the rice, milk, salt, and sugar in the top of a double boiler till rice is 
tcndor. Flavour and turn into a border mould, dipped in cold water. Stand in a 
refrigerator till chilled, then turn on to a pretty glass dish. Fill centre witli 
sweetened berries and serve. 


Vegetable Soup. 

Take 1 pint milk, 2 carrots, 2 onions, 1} oz. margarine, 3 dessertspoonfuls douiv 
1 turnip, I small stick celety, a few mixed herbs, pepper, and salt, 2^ pints white 
stock or water. 

Prepare the vegetables in the usual way and wash them. Mince the onions and 
cut the other vegetables into tine strips. Melt the margarine in a saucepan, add 
the prepared vegetables, and cook them in it for a few minutes without lirowning. 
Draw aside, add the stock, a few herbs (tied in muslin), and seasoning to taste. 
Cook gently until vegetables are tender—do not leave the herbs in too long, or tliey 
will discolour the soup—then add the milk and thicken 'v^ith the dour mixed to a 
smooth paste with water. 


Creamed Tongue. 

Take | pint milk, 8 oz. cold diced tongue, 2 teaspoonfuls minced onion, 3 table 
spoonfuls flour, teaspoonfuls minced pimento, 11 oz. butter, 1 pint green ])eas, 
14 teaspoonfuls minced parsley, popper and salt. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add flour, and, when the mixture froths, stir in 
the milk. Bring to the boil. Boil for five minutes, stirring constantly. Add onion 
and pepper and salt to taste. Boil two minutes, stirring all the time. Add tongue 
and pimento. Heat till piping hot, then stir in parsley. Serve on a hot dish in 
a border of green peas, boiled, drained, seasoned, and moistened with a little butter. 


BIRDS IN THE GARDEN. 

Thus Waratah’^ in the Sydney Morning Herald :— 

laying ont my garden, I had in mind the need of a sanctuary 
for birds, and the necessity for providing some food for them. My 
garden was built half for the birds and half for my own pleasure/^ 
said an old bird-lover, a man of strong personality, who led an atdiv(>' 
and busy life, but whose thoughts invariably turned to Nature winai 
the cares of business were past. His words have been indelibly 
imprinted on my mind. 

They have been an inspiration in garden-planning, making the 
work so much simpler. They should also influence others in laying out 
their home plots, large or small, for it will be found, strangely enough, 
that what the birds require is identical with our own needs in a garden 
of our very own—^privacy, shelter, shade, windbreaks, flowers for 
honey, berries 4vhich serve the dual purpose of food and decoration, 
fruits, and pleasant company. Are not these requirements !)elween the 
birds and our own, in a garden, identical? 

In return for these considerations, surely the presence of tln^ little, 
swift-moving bodies somewhat tentatively returning our advances, and 
gradually gaining in conf dence, is sufiScient compensation—even it it 
entails a change of our original plans! Later, complete friendship may 
be gained, but it takes Qhg and tactful overtures without mental 
reservations. Birds knoli their friends instinctively, and their con¬ 
fidence once obtained is m Wonderful possession. 
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Quite apart from that, the wholehearted songs of the birds as 
spring approaches give us a rich feeling of comradeship. Who can 
resist the sweet Avarbling of the busy little blue wrens as they go around 
gathering insects; the virile song of the willy-wagtails; or the glorious 
love song of Jacky Winter, as he pours forth his call to a distant iiiatef 
No songster of older lands can surpass this humble little grey bird 
when, he is in form. 

Perhaps the most joyous note of all in the garden, and one wdiich 
gives us the closest feeling of friendship, is the clear and vibrant call 
of the Eastern Thornhills. They live in a happy world, where food is 
abundant, and their gay and rippling song is infectious; like a clarion 
call, hut mellifluous and softened, it greets us in all weather, whilst the 
(|uiek-darting movements—now fluttering a-wing in the air; now upside- 
down as they gather in honey from the fiower-erips of heaths, grevilleas, 
bottiehrushes, anil eorreas—make us glad to have such company in the 
garden. It seems to have made a garden wortli while. 


PREVENTS GATE SAG. 


Parjn gates built without diagonal bracing never will sag if equi}>pe(l with a 
iuru-buckle as show'ii in the sketch. A longer bolt’ in the upx')er hinge serves to 





Plate 108. 

fasten one end of the buckle. Prom the other end of the buckle a light rod or flat 
iron or No. 6 wire runs to the lower corner of the gate. Any tendency of the gate 
to sag is easily and quickly remedied by a few turns of the turn-buckle. 


FOR THE WIRE GATE. 

Instead of wire loops to fasten the. free end of a wire gate, sections of an 
old auto easing can be used, according to directions in Fotmlar Mechanics. These 



Plate 109. 

are said to be flexible, easier on the hands, and quite resistant to wear. 




Plate 110. 

Fertile Pmais asd Pastokes. —Looking down the Canungra Valley from a spur of Tamborine Mountain, South Queensland. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Average Uajnpall for the Month of Jan oaky, in the Agbicoltiteai* 
Districts, together with Total Rainfai.l during 1937 and 1936, for Comparison. 



Average 

Total i 


Average 

Total 


BA INFALL. 

BAINIi-ALL. 1 


Bainfali. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and 





Divisions and 





Stations. 


No. of 



Stations. 


Ko. of 




Jan. 

years’ 

Jan,. 

Jan., 


Jan. 

years’ 

Jan., 

Jan., 



re- 

1938 

1937. 



re- 

1938. 

1937. 



cords. 





cords. 



North Coast. 

In. 


In. 

in. 

Central Highlands. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton . . 

11-S3 

37 

10.81 

5-87 

Clermont 

5-09 

67 

2-47 

4-25 

Cairns 

l(r50 

.50 

15*77 

8-92 

Gindie .. 

3-63 

39 


0-64 

Cardwell . , 

1(189 

(){) 

25*94 

14-49 

Springsure 

4-18 

69 

3-Ul 

1-09 

Cooktown 

14-41 

62 

9*75 

12-6() 






Herherton 

9-50 

52 


4-32 






Ingham 

15-50 

40 

34 51 

11-18 






Innisfail . . 

20-04 

57 

29*12 

7-72 






Mossman Mill 

17-72 

25 

20*96 

12-47 

Darling Downs. 





Townsville 

10-89 

67 

15*19 

5-52 











Dalby 

3-31 

68 

4-69 

2-94 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

3-20 

42 

3-74 

2-01 






Hermitage 

3-15 

32 


0*79 

Ayr 

10*92 

51 

•12-82 

7*76 

Jimbour 

3-45 

50 

4-56 

2-33 

Bowen 

9-S8 

67 

2*83 

1-57 

Miles 

3-62 

53 

3-55 

3-56 

Charters Towers .. 

5-41 

56 

5*09 

5*35 

Stanthorpe 

3-64 

65 

3-06 

7-58 

Mackay 

18-93 

67 

4*70 

2*81 

Toowoomba 

4*99 

66 

9-40 

2-06 

Proserpine 

15*52 

35 

6-89 

6*06 

Warwick 

3*54 

73 

4-85 

2-57 

St. Lawrence 

0-23 

07 

0*91 i 

5*20 






1 

South Coast. j 









i 

i 

Blggenden 

: 5-08 

39 

7*n 

0*85 

Maranoa. 





Bundaherg 

8 55 

55 

9*73 

3*61 






Brisbane . . 

0-38 

86 

7-70 

1*57 

Roma 

3*00 

64 

4-47 

1*86 

Caboolture 

7-40 

51 

11*17 

2*10 1 






Childers .. 

7-27 

43 

7*48 

2-73 


1 




Crohamhurst 

12-04 

45 

19-95 

2-11 






Esk .. ., 

5-65 

51 

8-21 

1-17 






Gayndah .. 

4-57 

67 

4-30 

1-89 






Gympie 

(i-54 

68 

9-63 

1-29 

State FarmSj dc. 





Kilkivan .. 

5*4(:1 

59 

3-79 

0-62 






Maryborough 

7*02 

67 

8-44 

1-45 

Bungeworgorai .. 

1-89 

24 


3*30 

Nambojir .. 

9*45 

42 

18-83 

2*54 

Gatton College . . 

4*24 

39 

4-11 


Nanango .. 

4-57 

56 

6-89 

1-43 

Kairi 



«. 

-. 

Rockhampton 

7*60 

67 

3-25 

3-85 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 





Woodford 

7*64 

51 

13*74 

1-33 

periment Station 

13*77 

41 

5-17 

5*n 

1 


A, S. EIGHABDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—JANUARY, T938. 


Compiled from Telegrafhio Bepoets. 



Mean 

Shade Temperature. 

Bainpall. 

Districts and Stations. 

.S 

aJ £ a 

Means. 


Extremes. 













Wet 























Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Bate. 

Min, 

Bate. 



Coastal. 

In. 

Beg. 

Beg. 

Beg. 


Beg. 


Points. 


Cooktown 

29-73 

89 

76 

94 

19 

68 

19 

981 

15 

Herberton 


84 

65 

92 

a 

59 

18,19 

775 

14 

Rockhampton -.. 

29-82 

92 

74 

102 

7 

68 

19 

325 

14 

Brisbane 

29-90 

84 

70 

95 

21 

66 

27 

770 

16 

Darling Downs. 



' 




8, 18,26 



Dalby .. .. . . | 

29-87 

90 

67 

101 


61 

469 

8 

Stanthorpe ., . .; 

Toowoomba .. . . i 

L I 

81 

82 

61 

62 

93 

94 

3 

7 

49 

57 

8 

8 

306 

940 

if 

Mid-Interior. 

I 'i 






: 


i 16 

Georgetown .. . - ^ 

1 29-76 ! 

' ' i 

94' 

1 ' ■ 74 

103 

4 

68 

19 

1,356 

Longreach .. *. ! 

i 29-74 1 

' 102 

76 

111 

1 

70 i 

i 24 

122 

6 

Mitchell , ,.J 

, 29-82 

1' ' 

■ 94 ■! 

70 

110 

2. 

56' 

1 ' 9 

426 

1 , 5. 

Western. ' 

. 1 

' ■ 1 








Burketown ' ,. . . 1 

29-73 

94 j 

79 

105 

8 ! 

70 

;, 20 

591' 

^ ii' 

Bonlia .. , ..! 

29-70 i 

104 1 

: 79 

116 

1 ^ 

69 

! ' '9 

20 ' 

, , 3 

Thargomindah .. 

! 29-76 ! 

98 

1 ' 75 : 

314 

f 2' 

61 

1 '' 9 

93," 1 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computeb by A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
ANO MOONRiSE. 

AT WARWICK, 


MOONRISE.I 


j 

March. 

April. 

March. 

April. 


1938. ; 

1938. 

1938. 

1933. 

1 

Rises. 

Seta. 1 

Rises. 1 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a. in. 

1 i 

5 45 

6'24 * 

0-2 

5 50 

4‘32 

68 

2 1 

5-46 

6-23 j 

0 3 ! 

5'49 

6-28 

7*11 

3 1 

5-47 

0’22 ‘ 

6*3 1 

5-48 

6-25 

8*13 

4 ; 

6-47 

6 21 > 

0'4 

5-46 

7'22 

918 

5 I 

5-48 

6-20 

0*4 

5-45 

8*21 

10 22 

6 1 

5 48 

6*19 

6-5 1 

5'44 

9*22 

11*22 




I 



p.m. 

7 

5-49 

618 

6-5 i 

5-43 

10*24 

12*18 

8 1 

5 50 

6*17 i 

C'O 

5'42 

11*28 

1*7 




! 


p.m. 


9 

5-50 

6*16 

6*6 ! 

5'41 

12*28 

1*51 

10 

5 51 

6-15 

6-7 I 

5'40 

1*27 

2-33 

11 

5’51 

6*13 

6-7 1 

5 39 

220 

3-13 

22 

5*52 

6* 12 

6'8 

5-38 

3*10 

3*51 

13 

5-52 

611 

68 

5-37 

3 55 

4 20 

14 

5-53 

640 

6'9 

5'36 

4 86 

5*4 

15 

. 6*53 

69 

0*9 

5-35 

! 6-15 

5*44 

16 

5'54 

6-S 

6-10 

5-34 

5*52 

6*25 

17 

5-54 

6-7 

6*10 

5-34 

6*31 

7'8 

18 

5-55 

66 

6 11 

5'33 

7-8 

7*63 

19 

6-55 

6-4 

: 6 11 

5*32 

7*48 

8*41 

20 ’ 

5-56 

6-3 

6'12 

5 31 

8-29 

9*32 

21 

6-56 

6-2 

; 6“ 12 

1 5-30 

9*13 

10*24 

22 

5-57" 

6-1 

i 0*13 

j 5 29 

10*0 

11-15 1 

23 

5 57 

6-0 

0'13 

1 5 28 

10 49 

.. 







a.m. 

24 

5*58 

5*59 

6 14 

i 5*26 

11*41 

12*9 

25 

5’58 

5*58 

6-14 

5*25 


1-5 






a.m. 


26 

5 59 

5'57 

6-15 

5-24 

12*34 

1*59 

27 

6*59 

5-56 

; 6-15 

5*24 

1*27 

2*55 

28 

5-CO 

5*55 

' 6'16 

5*23 

2*20 

3 53 

29 

5-60 

5'54 

6-16 

5*22 

3*16 

4*53 

30 

5-61 

5*53 

6-17 

5*21 

4*9 

5*57 

31 

5-61 

1 

6-52 

! 


5*9 



Phases of the Moon, Occuifafions, Ire. 
2nd Mar. ^ New Moon 3 40 p.m. 

9th „ 5) First Quarter 6 35 p.m. 

16th „ O Full Moon 3 15 p.m. 

24th „ (L Last Quarter 11 6 a.m. 

Perigee* lUli Marcli, at G.O p.m. 

Apogee, 24tli March, at 7.0 a.m. 

From the ISth to the 20th tho tbree“"plauets 
—Venus, Mercury, and Saturn—will be 
remarkably close together in Pisces; but when 
this rare grouping might have been observed, 
Mercury and Saturn will bo too near the 
horizon to be seen with the naked eye. Venus, 
in its wonderful lustre, setting later, cannot 
be missed. Indeed, the reappearance of the 
beautiful planet is the most fascinating event 
of the month. 

On the 21.st of March, at 5 p.m., the Sun 
will pass from south to north of the equator, 
and our Autumnal Fquinox will occur. The 
Earth’s axis will be neither turned towards 
nor away from the Sun, and both hemispheres 
will receive the same amount of light and, as 
the Earth rotates on its axis in twenty-four 
hours to bring it alternately into light and 
darkness, day and night will then be of equal 
length all over the world. 

Mercury rises at 5.5 a.m., 40 min. before 
the Sun, and sets at 6.12 p.m., 12 min, before 
it on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 6.20 a.m., 
27 min. after the Sun, and sets at 6.H0 p.m., 
21 min. after it. 

Venus rises at 6.12 a.m., 27 min. after the 
Sun, and sets at 0.47 p.m., 23 min. after it 
on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 6.35 a.m,, 
42 min. after the Sun, and sets at 0.41 p.in,, 
32 min. after it. 

Mars rises at 8.56 a.m. and sets at 8.25 p.m., 
on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 8.46 a.m. 
and sets at 8.0 p.m. 

Jupiter rises at 3.58 a.m. and sets at 5.13 
p.m. on the 1st; on the 15th it rise.s at 3.17 
a.m. and sets at 4.29 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 7,36 a.m. and sets at 7.43 
p.m. on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 6.4S 
a.m. and sets at 6.52 p.m. 

During this month, from about 9' o’clock at 
the beginning and twu hours earlier at the 
end, the finest of the southern and northern 
constellations are seen to greatest advantage 
in and near the Milky Way. With a good 
field-glass beautiful star groups may be found, 
especially near Argo, above the Southern 
Cross, where the Milky Way is most luminous. 


1st April 0 New Moon 4 52 a.m. 

8th „ > First Quarter 1 10 a.m. 

15th „ O FuU Moon 4 21 a.m. 

23rd „ (T Last Quarter 5 14 a.m. 

30th „ New Moon 3 28 p.m. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Qoondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes ; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hoursi before tb© sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon It will be later each evening before 
it rises, and wheh In the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight 

It must he remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

CAIl the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not h& 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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Part 4 


Event and Comment 

Agricultural Development in Queensland, 

¥N tlie course of a recent Kstatement tlie Minister for Agriculture and 
* Stock (Hon. Frank W. Buleoek) said that to-day it could be clearly 
recognised that agriculture had entered on the third phase of its 
development. Successively these stages were the pioneering era, the 
production era, and the production plus selling era. 

In the second stage it was only necessary to produce a crop to he 
able to sell it, and disposal was the only ob|eetive. In thisr period such 
tilings as quotas and limitations were unheard of, but equally also was 
the factor of a fair price for the commodity. In other wurds, the 
producer had no guarantee that he would receive the cost of production. 
This period was 'far happier one 'for the speculator and midaleman 
than, for the produeei*.' 

''"^Theii;,, because of a'variety'of,.'eireumstanees,, the .new,alignment, 
production began to manifest itself. Not only did the farmer have to 
produce a crop, but he had to sell it under increasing difficulty. The old 
system of individual bargaining could not meet the new^ demands made 
on it, and economics was wedded to agriculture, and the sun of organised 
marketing cast its glow upon the horkon. Qut-ansland was the first 
State in the world to recognise that organised marketing was essential 
for a well-balanced State economy, and, as a result, the first experimental 
orderly marketing legislation was introduced. This w'as ‘^Tke Wheat 
Pool Act of 1922,'’ sponsored by the late W. N. Gillies, in his capacity 
of Minister for Agriculture. Although ridiculed and reviled by a 
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certain section o£ tiie public, its very success secured its perinaiient place 
on tlie statute-book. The present Premier, Mr. Porgan Smith, followed 
Mr. Gillies in the Department of Agriculture, and under his guidance 
and care the general orderly marketing of agrieiiltural products took 
definite shape. The principles laid down in the relevant legislation had 
never been disturbed. Til^^e were farmer control of products, fanner 
responsibility for satisfactory marketing, and the maintenance of a due 
balance between producer and consumer, 

For years Queensland stood alone in respect of orderly marketing. 
Then came economic nationalism, with its sure and certain repercussion 
on Australian agriculture, and other States and other countries, in a 
frantic search for a solution of the veiy real difficulties besetting the 
producer, finally focussed attention on the Queensland system, which, 
introduced some years earlier, had gained wisdom by experience and 
made a success of the venture. Then folloAved a period when otheir 
States adopted the principles laid down by Queensland in organised 
marketing, and the seeds of economic security were scattered over a 
continent. Some fell on stony ground, but some bore fruits much more 
palatable than the autumn fruits of ^^go as you please’’ marketing. 
Then other countries, chief of which were the United States of America, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom, introduced legislation fundamentally 
the same as that existing in Queensland. Where variations in practice 
were introduced, the basic principle laid down in Queensland was, in all 
cases, adhered to. The torch lit in Queensland had thus east its rays 
Tar beyond our shores. 

The Empire Producers^ Conference. 

^HIS was substantially the position when the Empire ‘Producers’ 
^ Conference met in Sydney in the last week of March, the Minister 
continued. Obviously, the major problem confronting the gathering Avas 
in relation to United Kingdom markets. Bach Dominion desired, natur¬ 
ally, to conserve to the utmost its present and potential markets in that 
countrjL On the other hand, it was the obvious duty of the United 
Kingdom delegates to preserve British agriculture and to ensure that 
any agreement reached would not prejudice home producers on their 
own home market. It could, perhaps, have been made clearer to the 
British representatives that we in Australia would not ventaire to 
criticise British agricultural policy, nor had we ever done so, but we 
had just as consistently required that our agriculture should not rank 
second to foreign countries. Past happenings had, at times, made us 
apprehensive that w^e were not regarded as occupying second place, 
giving way only to Britain, and if the restatement of the Ottawa 
principle, agreed to by the conference, was productive of a clearer iinder- 
standng, then the conference might be regarded as having been eminently 
successfuL The declaration of the conference might prove valuable in 
view of the revision of the Ottawa Treaty in the near future, lieading 
between the lines, it was evident that certain delegates feared that, in 
its early stages,'the' conference was being steered towards restriction of 
productipm In eertaih quarters this principle had been regarded as a 
solutibn of agricultural diffictilties, and if restrictions had finally been 
abandoned, then surMy once again the air had been cleared for closer 
understanding. 

We had now come to a consideration of the actual decisions taken 
by the conference. These might be briefly stated as providing for the 
establishment of - Pederal and Empire Agrieultiiral Councils, organised 
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on a conniiodity basis, wbose duty would be to adiieve orderl^y marketing. 
Tile meaning of orderly marketing must, of course, be eonipreliensive. 
It was frankly difficult to define it in exact terms, and even more difficult 
to aeliieve it on an international plane. There were so iiiany cross¬ 
currents, the force of which could not be e.stimated at the Sydney 
gathering. For instance, to what measure would Imperial policy con¬ 
form to the recommendations of the proposed councils and—coming 
closer home—what degree of harmony would exist between them and 
the Australian Council of Agriculture? It imist be remembered that 
the proposed boards would be purely advisory in practice, and that their 
success would depend on the active support of the British Ministry. 

It was there, added Mr. Bulcock, that the canker of suspicion had 
entered into his mind. He had read that the conference was-urged to 
agree to certain things, lest Governments did certain things not at all 
pleasant. In short, the conference agreed to certain steps being taken, 
and he wondered if there w-ere not a distinct danger of the British 
representatives on the hoards endeavouring to present British policy, 
and so relieve the representative of the Government of the ITnited 
Kingdom of ceiTain responsibilities. In other words, the function of 
government could not be taken over by the boards, and we in Australia 
would be unwise indeed to surrender any of our negotiation rights to 
boards, whose endeavour may not be in the best interests of Australian 
agrieuiture. We had nailed certain principles to the mast in Imperial 
negotiations. The most important was that we could not agree to a policy 
of restriction of production. Our national safety and development 
depended on increased population and a virile land policy. This must 
mean expansion—not contraction—of production, and established 
markets were essential. 

If this fundamental of our agricultural faith were agreed to gener-. 
ally, then he predicted a very useful work for the Empire Agricultural 
Councils. The task would be to distribute our goods properly in the 
most satisfactory way. That regulation of arrivals of beef, lamb, and 
butter was essential went without saying, and the real task of the Empire 
Marketing Councils must be to spread production over markets and 
periods, to the mutual advantage of both x^i'oducer and consumer. 
Those were the tasks that had always confronted agriculture during the 
‘^economic era.^’ If a new and virile body were to be created to carry 
some portion of the burden, to smooth out the road; and to serve agri-: 
culture and the State, then he felt sure that such a body would receive 
a very hearty welcome when established, and earnest support and help 
in its endeavours. 

That earnest and loyal support for Australian agricultural policy 
was es>sential must be evident to all people who had studied the ever- 
increasing difficulty of markets. So long as economic nationalism struck 
a dominant note in world economies, our reliance on the United Kingdom 
market must eontihue. 

Concluding, the Minister said that everyone knew that there had 
been times when the understanding between the British farmer and the 
Australian producer ha(J left much to be desired. The coming of a 
distinguished body of British farmers to Australia, the opportunities 
that had been presented for exchanging vie^oints and discussing 
marketing, must promote understanding and stimulate S3unpathy with 
us in our problems. The result should be a strengthening of mutual 
respect and a knowledgeable approach to the difficult questions that still 
awaited solution. 
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^ Note on Polliriation and Fruit Setting of 

tl)e Gragadilla. 

L. Ct. miles, Ph.D. and J. W. J. AGNEW, Bureau of Tropical Agriculture, 

South Johnstone. 

I"T is wklely known among fanners and householders in North Queens- 
•** land that under natural conditions, fruit setting of the granadilla 
Fmsiflora qnadrmigularisy L., is irregular, and totally unsatisfactory. It 
is generally assumed that some form of hand pollination is necessary to 
ensure a satisfactory crop of fruit. 

H. F. MacMillan, in ^‘Tropical Planting and Gardening,” makes the 
statement: ‘‘The flowers are generally pollinated by insects, but these 
should he aided by artificial pollination in order to ensure a good crop 
of fruit.No suggestion is made, however, as to whether self- or 
cross-pollination is advisable, or as to the stage of flowering at which 
pollination is most effective. 

It was therefore decided to lay out a simple pollination experiment 
at the Bureau of Ti^opical Agiueulture, South Johnstone, during the 
summer of 1937-38. 

Floral Characters and Development. 

The granadilla flower (Plate 111) is large (three to four inches in 
diameter when fully opened), strongly scented, and of very attractive 
appearance. The flower is subtended by three leafy bracts below a calyx 
of five large fleshy sepals. The petals are also five in nunib’er, fleshy, 
and similar to the sepals, but purple tinted. Arising from the base of 
the corolla is a continuous fringe or crown of long, varicoloured filaments. 
Noxmially there are five stamens, (though four have freqimntly been 
founch), comprising short thick filaments and large anthers opening 
longitudinally down the centre. ^^The ovary is surmounted l)y three 
separate styles (occasionally two or four), with large, lobed stigmatie 
surfaces. 

Floral development takes place very rapidly. Unopened buds one 
day will give rise to fully opened flowers the following day, which will 
have closed again the same evening. ‘ Flowers open during the early 
morning hours, the styles of the newly opened flowers being semi-erect, 
and the anthers dehiscing rapidly in warm sunlight. During the day 
the styles become horizontal, then turn downwards and direct the stigmas 
towards the base of the flow^er. Although this movement brings the 
stigmas within the region of the anthers, natural pollination of all three 
stigmas vras never observed. Occasionally portion of one stigma might 
come into contact with exposed pollen, but more frequently the stigmas 
encountered the backs of the anthers or failed to touch them altogether. 

Another remarkable feature was the absence at all times of pollinat¬ 
ing insects. Bees and other nectar-gathering insects were actively 
engaged on banana flowers in a near-by plot, but none was ever observed 
'‘ working^^ the granadilla flowei's in spite of their attractive colouring 
and. scent. A probable explanation of poor fruit setting under local 
conditions is thus apparent. 

Daring the latter part of the day the styles become limp and flaccid, 
the stigmatie surfaces turn brown, to brownish black, and the flower 
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droops and closes. The young fruit develops rapidly, and the floral 
parts gradually wither away, their remains adhering to the stem end 
for a considerable time. 


Plate 111. 

Granadilla flower at full maturity, showing relative x>osition of stigmas and anthers. 


Experimental Procedure and Results, 

With the main purpose of determining the most satisfactory method 
of pollination, sixteen one-year-old vines were selected for experiment, 
Four diiferent treatments were originally chosen, each replicated in four 
randomised blocks. 

The treatments were as follows 

A. Hand cross-pollination; removal of the anthers after opening 
of the flower, and fertilization with pollen from other vines. 

B. Untreated; subject to natural self-pollination or to open 
pollination, 

0. It was originally intended with this treatment to ascertain 
whether or not the anthers matured before the stigmas were receptive; 
it was therefore planned to tag iiowers on opening, and pollinate them 
at a fixed time later with ppllen from freshly opened flowers on the 
same vine. As, however^ the stigmas were observed: to wilt and discolour 
frequently in less than 12 hours, the plan was revised and the two 
treatments and Cg,substitute,''' 'V"'"':-'"' 
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Cl'. Hand poiliiiatioii in the bud, just prior to opening^ with pollen 
ironi opened flowers of the same Yine. 

Cg» Hand selling immediately on opening of the flower. 

D, Hand selfing at full development of the flow^er (4 to 6 hours 
after opening). 

Approximately equal numbers of flowers were treated in each vine 
unit, the number being limited to about 40 by the productivity of the 
less vigorous vines j percentage set of fruit was determined in each ease. 

Detailed results per vine are given in Table 1, while Table 2 
summarises the mean treatment effects, after subjecting the data to 
Analysis of Variance. 


TABLE 1. 

Tin's Unit Yields (Fbtjit set per cent, Flowers Treated). 


— 

1 A 

1 

B 


1 

Cg 

D 

Total. 

Block 1 

7-9 

0-0 

0-0 

39-1 

30-3 

! 

77*3 

Block 2 

16U 

15-6 

0-0 

35-7 

70*0 i 

1 137*4 

Block 3 

9-7 

0*0 

0-0 

69*0 

44*1 

122*8 

Block 4 

4-5 

0-0 

7*1 

45*5 

17*1 j 

i 

Total 

38-2 

15-6 

7-1 

189-3 

161*5 

411*7 


TABLE 2. 

Mean Percentage R’ruit Set with Varied Pollination Treatment. 


Treatment. 

Mean Per Cent. Sot. 

Significantly 

Exceeds, 






47*3 

A B, C\ 

B 





40*4 

A, B. Ox 

A 


• 4. W 


*9 » « 

9*5 


B 


• # • 



3*0 

.. 

Cl 



. 


1*8 



The results indicate that pollination in the bud, open pollination 
apd controlled cross-pollination were totally unsatisfactory in inducing 
fruit setting, while artificial self-pollination immediately after opening 
or up to 4 to 6 hours later yielded markedly better results. It is dis¬ 
appointing that even these latter treatments resulted in only 40 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, fruit setting, but under the prevailing conditions of 
alternating extreme heat and heavy downpours, this percentage may be 
considered reasonably satisfactory. 

Discussion. 

The surprising feature of the results is the failure of cross-pollin¬ 
ation as compared with self-pollination in promoting fruit development. 
W. Popenoe, in his “Manual of Tropical and Sub-tropical Fruits,'^ 
suggests that the granadilla and other Passifloras may be self-sterile, and 
that “if insects are lacking to do the work, cross-pollination must be 
effected by hand^^’ The South Johnstone results are certainly at variance 
' 'With' such a claim. 
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In order to farther check the efficacy of self-pollination as compared 
A?ith cross-pollination, a second trial ivas made during a dowering period 
in early January. Alternate dowers were artificially selfed and crossed, 
using parallel technique throughout^ until rain put a stop to the series. 
Protracted heavy rain adversely affected fruit setting, with the result 
that only 15.3 per cent, of the selfed flowers and 6.9 per cent, of those 
crossed set fruit. Even if this difference were statistically significant, 
the percentages are too low to i‘)Ossess i^ractical significance. The result 
can merely be said to slightly corroborate that obtained in the main 
experiment. 

The reason for this discrepancy in the results of self- and cross¬ 
pollination is not yet apparent. All fruits produced in these trials as a 
result of either seif- or cross-pollination were well provided with seeds, 
and showed no evidence of defective fertilization. Self-fertility has 
certainly been demonstrated by the data obtained, but cross-sterility 
would not be expected among plants so closely allied as those in question. 
Further studies will, however, be directed towards the elucidation of 
this problem. 

Citing Paul Knuth, Popenoe also refers to protandry in the Passi- 
fioras, i.e., the maturity of the pollen bearing organs before the stigmas 
of that flower become receptive. The South Johnstone observations on 
the early wilting and discoloration of the stigmas coupled with the 
comparative success of self-pollination immediately after opening tend, 
at first sight, to refute this statement. 

Considering, however, the rapidity with which anthesis proceeds, 
it may still be possible that the pollen loses its viability within a few 
hours after the anthers dehisce, and that the stomas of many flowers 
are not fully receptive till subsequent to this time. If such were the 
ease, best results would be obtained when flowers opened some time, 
but (prior to wilting of the styles), were treated with pollen from freshly 
opened flowers on the same vine. This possibility will be investigated 
concurrently with the further study of self- and cross-fertility, the 
advent of the current wet season having set a period to work of this 
nature. 

Summary. 

Under conditions prevailing on the tropical coast of Queensland, 
fruit setting of the granadilla {Passiflora quadrmgulwris) may be almost 
a complete failure unless artificial pollination is resorted to. 

It has been shown that a satisfactory set of fruit can be obtained 
as a result of merely self-pollinating open flowers during th^ morning 
of opening. 

The occurrence of protandry has not yet been demonstrated, and 
data obtained show that its effect at least is not highly important. 
Whether still better fruit setting can be induced by using pollen from 
younger flowers on pistils of older flowers of the same vine, and if so: 
whether such a method will be practicable, remain to be proven. 

Self-pollination may be effected by simply transferring pollen from 
the open anthers to the stigmatic surfaces with a small camel-hair brush. 
Alternatively, a small round stick of soft pine sharpened to a pencil point 
may be used to transfer the pollen. Care should be exercised, however, 
to avoid injury to the stigmas when smearing the pollen over their 
receptive surfaces. 
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Evaluating the Sire. 

W, 0. BENNETT, B.V.Se., Lecturer in Zooteeliuy, SeUooi of Veterinary, Science, 
IJniversity of Queensland. 

O INCE tlie sire represents half the herd, it is obviously just as essential 
^ to have some means of measuring his potentialities for production 
as for ascertaining the influence of the dams. While this article deals 
primarily with the question of a bull indexing in dairy cattle, there is 
scope for the application of the progeny test to other types of live stock, 
for example, litter size in pigs, rate of fattening in pigs or lambs. 

Introduction. 

Under present economic conditions and keen international com¬ 
petition for the markets of the world it behoves all nations dependent 
on primary industries for their national income to ensure the highest 
efficiency in economical production. 

Owing to climatic disabilities and distance from the principal 
•markets this applies with particular force to Australia in general and 
Queensland in particular. Our supremacy in wool is undoubted, but 
the position is not nearly so satisfactory rvith regard to beef, mutton, 
and dairy produce. 

Econoiiiic production means maximum production at minimum 
cost, and while at present a suitable yardstick is lacking for measuring 
this in the case of beef, mutton, or pork, a simple and accurate one is 
available when it comes to milk and butterfat production. Improvement 
along these lines has been the aim of breeders for the past hundred 
or more years, and too much praise cannot be given to our stud masters, 
X^ast and present, for the wonderful improvement which has oceurred 
in our milking cattle. 

In the early days selection was based solely on type, whilst later 
pedigree was considered all-important. The next big step in improve¬ 
ment, and an accurate measure of the value of females, was the 
introduction of herd-recording. This lastmentioned showed that type 
alone w-as not a satisfactory basis on which to judge the value cT 
a cow, as careful compilation of records indicated that many cows 
which wmuid never win a prize in a show ring were nevertheless among 
the leaders in production, while cows ayrarded championships were 
by no means always the best producers in a herd. Pedigree alone is 
also an unreliable guide to the value of an untested animal, although 
when used rationally it is a valuable aid to the breeder. Its greatest 
drawback is the fact that frequently all that is available is a list of 
ancestors, with no indication of their performances, or of only selected 
ones, while too much emphasis is frequently placed on some outstanding 
animal far back in the line of descent. Herd recording has been a most 
valuable guide to economic production, and it is an absolute essential 
to efficient dairying. 'Without it no dairyman can possibly be in a 
position to say whether his individual cows are an asset or a liability. 

Even with this advance, however, a measure of half the herd only- 
is available, since production records apply solely to cows, and the 
bullis rightly regarded as being the other half. Owing to his anatomical 
and physiological make-up, we have no direct method of measuring his 
true worth, for, of course, he does not produce milk. This handicap v/as 
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recognised many years ago, and, following tlie introduction of lierd- 
testing seliemes, the selection of tiie bull was based not only on type 
and pedigree, but also on the production of his dam. It was quickly 
realised by students of genetics tliat this was subject to serious draw¬ 
backs, since, unless the animals were directly inbred, the clam would 
be responsible only for 50 per cent. o£ the make-up of her oifspring, 
and 25 per cent, of that in the progeny of her son. This led to an 
endeavour to obtain a more accurate measure of the value ol a bull in 
a herd, giving rise to the evolution of progeny testing and the bull 
index system. 

As an indication of the importance attached tf) bull indexing in 
the United States of America, the Year Book of Agriculture (United 
States Department of Agriculture) states that ‘' Keeommendations for 
the use of proved sires for herd improvement are now general (in 
America), and the logic of the procedure seems irrefutable.’’ 

Correcting Production Records for Age. 

Obviously a common age standard for production is essential before 
any comparison can be made between, for example, a two-year-old and 
a five-year-old cow. It is common knowledge that a cow’s production,, 
under constant conditions, shows a steady increase np to the age of six 
to eight years at least. In order to arrive at a commensurate basis foi 
production standards in herd recording, the figures for production of 
large numbers of animals at various ages from two years to six years 
were taken and the average increase worked ont. This gave rise to 
what are known as ^^age correction factors,” which are reasonably 
accurate,*particularly when applied to initial test records, though indi¬ 
vidual cases may show wide discrepancies. This accuracy will, of course, 
depend largely on the maintenance of similar conditions of feeding, 
management, &c., and fnrt,her corrections will also be required, depending 
on the number of days under test, e.g., 273 or 365; and whether the 
animals are milked twice or three times a day. The Bureau of Dair^’’ 
Industry of the United States of America, after an exhaustive study of 
over 4,000 District Herd Improvement Association records, published the 
following correction factors:— 


2 years 

.. 1-3 

4 years 

,. 1-06 

2^ years 

.. 1-2 

4| years 

.. 1-04 

3 years 

.. 1-15 

5 years 

.. 1-02 

3|^ years 

.. 1-10 




By the use of such age correction factors two known comparable 
quantities are now available, viz., the production of the dam' and of 
her daughter, and, in view of the foregoing, it should be possible to 
calculate the potential production of the bull. 

The Bull Index. 

It became apparent that a comparison of the productivity of the 
daughters of a bull, with that of their dams, should indicate the produc¬ 
tive ability transmitted to them by their sire. Further, since sire and 
dam each contribute half the characteristics of their progeny, it is to 
be expected that the level of inheritance would fall approximately 
midw^'ay between both parents. This was actually proved to be the case 
as far back as 1913 by a Swedish investigator, Dr. Hansen; and further 
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iiiYestigatioa in America., by numerous workers lias proved that even 
when animals from liigli and low-yield strains are crossed this still 
holds. 

This led to several investigators producing various systems of what 
is called ''bull indexing/^ but owing to their eoniplexityj and certain 
inaeeiiracies, most of them have failed to gain popular favour. The 
one Avhieli is considered the most satisfactory is that known as the 
Mount Hoiie index, which Avas evolved by ],>r. Goodale in 1927, based 
on certain experiments done by Dr. Gowen. This system has since 
been presented in a modified form known as the ''commerciar^ or 
^intermediate^’ index, which is the one now in general use. 

Calculating a Bull Index. 

To calculate under this system the index of any bull, the first step 
is the computation of the mature” pi'odiiction of milk and butter fat 
of individual cows mated to him and of each daughter got by these 
matings. By the Uvse of eorrectioii factors the ^inature” equivalent 
is obtained for any age recorded, as indicated previously. When figures 
for several lactation periods are available each of these is corrected for 
age, and the .average mature” production figure taken for that animal. 
A comparison of these corrected records of mothers and daughters 
establishes what are known as ^‘dam-daughter” pairs. It must be borne 
in mind that, to give the index its full value, one must include records 
of all daughters, and not simply those which qualify under a herd- 
recording scheme, a>s obviously an entirely erroneous figure would he 
arrived at if only daughters that qualified were .selected. 

Authorities differ as to the least number of dam-daughter pairs 
which are required to give an adequately accurate prediction of a bull’s 
value. As with all statistical data, the greater the number available, 
the less the margin of error, and reliance should not be placed on 
anything less than eight pairs. At the same time as few as four or 
five will at least give some indication of a sire’s worth in a herd. 

The next step is to calculate the average yield of these dams and 
the average of their daughters. The latter, as mentioned previously, 
tend to fall midway between sire and dam. Prom these figures the 
folloAving are then calculated:— 

(a) Indices for BuUerfat Milk ,— 

If ills daughter's production is higher than that of the dan% add to 
the average yield of the daughters the difference between the average 
yields of the dams and the daughters. 

If the dmtgMer^s production is lower thwu that of the dam subtract 
from the average yield of the daughters the difference beriveen the 
average yields of the dams and the daughter’s. (Alternatively these 
Jndices can also be arrived at by doubling the average yield of the 
daughters and subtracting that of the dams.) 

BuUerfat Percentage ,— ' 

Prom the indiees obtained multiply the butterfat figure by 100 and 
divide by the milk figure. 
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Examples of the Calculation of the Index. 

Herd A .—In a certain herd the average yield of all the mates to 
a certain bull, corrected to mature production, was 319 lb. of biitterfat 
and 8,398 lb. of milk; and of the daughters 155 lb. biitterfat and 
11,990 lb. milk. 

The calculations are now made as follows. 


Biitterfat ,—- 

Average production of daughters 

Average production of dams 

lb. 

455 
.. 319 

Difference 

. . 136 

3Iilk— 

Average production of daughters 

Average production of dams 

.. 11,990 
.. 8,398 

Difference 

.. 3,592 

As the daughters’ production is higher than that of the dams, one 
now adds the above figures for the difference to the average production 
of the daughters, the resulting figure giving the bull’s index as 
follows;— 

BulVs Index for Butterfat ,— lb. 

Average production of daughters .. .. 455 

Difference, as shown above .. .. .. 136 

Total (Index) 

.. 591 

BulVs Index for Milk .— 

Average production of daughters 

Difference, as showm above 

.. 11,990 
.. 3,592 


Total = Index .15,582 

Biitterfat Percentage for Bull ,— 


Bull’s index for biitterfat X 100 
Bull Is index for milk 


591 X 100 
15,582 


= 3-79 per cent. 


Herd B ,—As an example of the value of the index to detect a bull 
which is actually worthless, but which on type and pedigree might have 
been expected to be an excellent sire, the following figures are given:— 

Dam’s average biitterfat production 371 lb., milk 9,569, test 3*88. 

Daughter’s average butterfat production 330 lb., milk 8,740, test 
3.78. 


This bull’s index, worked out as, above, is 289 for biitterfat and 
7,901 for milk, with a test of 3*65, all of which figures are considerably 
below those for the cows with which he Avas mated. 


ConclusioJis to be Drawn from Examples Given. 

In the case of ^Eerd A practical observations had given some indica¬ 
tion of the hull’s worth as a sire, but on working out the index concrete 
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evidence is at once available as to his great value in raising both milk 
and biitterfat production. It may also be added tliat this bull would 
never mn a prize on show ring type. 

Ill the case of Herd B the hgures demonstrate that a sire with a 
poor index depresses the production of his daughters below that of 
their dams. Such a bull is an absolute menace to the herd. 

It must be remembered, how’ever, that the results can vary between 
wide limits. The sire may reduce the milk yield but raise the butterfat 
production and test, or lower butterfat production and test but raise 
milk yield; at other times there may be little material difference either 
up or down. If, however, the production level of the herd is high and 
the daughters of the hull maintain it at that high level, he is still an 
excellent sire. It is in such a case as this, i.e., an already high-producing 
herd, that the index is particularly valuable—in fact, almost indis¬ 
pensable—to ensure that there will be no retrogression by the use of 
a low-index bull. 

Under different conditions of management and feeding the produc¬ 
tion level of cows will vary, and this may affect, to some extent, the 
sirens index; but a good sire always remains a good sire, and the greater 
the number of records taken the more reliable will be the index. It 
becomes apparent that a sire with a moderately good index will show 
up well in a poor herd but poorly in a high-producing one. 

Summary. 

There is a pressing need, particularly in this country, for a steady 
improvement in our livestock production. Type and pedigree, per se, 
as a measure of value, have reached the limit of their usefulness. Pro¬ 
duction recording in cows is an essential, but something further is 
required to ensure that sires used will tend to improve rather than 
retard herd averages. Progress in breeding must depend on the use 
of sires which have been progeny tested, i.e., proved sires, and the 
bull index is one useful instrument whereby the potential value of 
sires can be elucidated. Cases are on record where a bull has received 
awards in the show ring and on test it has been proved that his 
daughters^ production was very much lower than that of their dams. 

If our dairying industry hopes to hold its own steps must be taken 
to eliminate the poor sire, and the bull indexing system gives the breeder 
considerable assistance in this direction. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that bull indexing is not the complete answer to all breeding 
problems, but must be used in conjunction with selection for type and 
pedigree, while careful attention must also be given to nutrition and the 
control of disease. 


STARTING WITH PURE BRED STOCK, 

Buying pig;s or calves too young and when not Xitoperly weaned is the wrong 
way to start with pure-bred stock. No breeder can judge a little pig with any 
degree of certainty. Figs or calves which are taken straight off the dam are 
generally half starved by the time they get to their ne^w home, and are then 
likely to overeat feed to which they are not accustomed, and that is how trouble 
starts. 
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Banana Growing \r\ Queeijsiand. 

H. J. FRE'EMAlSTj Senior Instructor in Emit Culture;, and Chief Inspector of the 
Banana Iiuliistry Protection Board, 

[Continued from puge 241, March, 1988.] 

DESUCKERIN6. 

C-OME years ago, wlien only the richest of land was used fo.i* banana- 
^ growing, and beetle-borer and leaf spot were factors causing yery 
little concern, the practice of desuekering was not considered by growers 
to be so necessary, but now, wdien poorer land is being used, desuekering 
is almost as important as cultivation. The object in desuekering is to 
produce better-class fruit. In fact, it is pruning the banana, just as 
citrus and deciduous orchards are pruned with a similar aim in view, 
Desuekering is done with a desuekering tool as illustrated in Plate 112. 
Small suckers, commonly knowm as peepers, are easily removed by 



Plate 112. 

pESUOKrRiNG Tool.—N ote length of blade, which is hollowed out and sharpened 
on both edges. This tool destroys the plant, by 0 Q«ipletely removing the heart, but 
leaves the rooting system of the stool intact. 

forcing this tool perpendicularly, through them and giving one com¬ 
plete turn. This action removes the heart of the sucker in the shape 
of a cone, thus stopping its growth without interfering with the rootin 
system of the , stool in any ■way. Desuekering with a mattock' or , 
crowbar results in more or less damage to the roots and the weakening 
of the remaining plants, and should therefore be avoided, "Where 


bJD 
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plants to be reinoved are more than 6 inches above the ground surface 
it is preferable to cut them off with a knife at ground level and 
then bore the centres out with the desuekering tool similarly to the 
O’peratioii performed upon the younger plants. A few handfuls of 
soil placed in and over the inverted cone-shaped cavity of each plant 
treated, immediately after the operation, will stop an excess waste of 
sap through the ne\v tvound, and to a certain degree will restrict the 
invasion of beetle-borer, which might be attracted by the freshly-cut 
plant material. 



Plate 113. 

Besuekered on the two hunches i^er stool per annum principle. Note original 
parent butt in the centre, then second, and finally third generation. 

Many opinions are held as to the correct time to desueker. Although 
circunistanees govern opinion to some extent, it is undoubtedly true 
that the sooner the unwanted plants are destroyed after showing 
through the ground the better. By this it is not meant that desuekering 
should be made a monthly operation, for the running of a banana planta; 
tion successfully embodies too much work to permit of too great a 
departure from recognised practical methods. It is necessary, however, 
that the destruction of surplus suckers be attended to as often as 
possible and at least once in every three months, the first operation 
commencing when the young plantation is from six to eight months old. 
This will nbviate the necessity of destroying big and vigorous plants, 
the establishing of which has drawn much nutriment and plant vigour 
from the stool in the course of its growth. 
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Further, hy removing the young surplus plants frequeiitiy, the 
correct plants for the ratoon crop are easily discernible to the grower 
who understands the seasonal growing conditions within his own 
particular district. By studying these conditions and dcsiiekering care¬ 
fully, it is possible for a grower to regulate crop production and 
marketing. For instance, weather conditions remaining favourable, a 
young sucker, having produced in all fifteen or sixteen leaves by the 
time the parent plant throws its bunch, will throw its own biiinih 
twelve months later. So that to avoid the small November fruit or to 
harvest fruit of excellent quality during March, xipril, and May becomes 
a matter of studying a district’s normal growing conditions and 
desuekering accordingly. The following figurts, taken from some 
records kept on the bunching of a Nortli < Viast plantation, go to show 
the time necessary for a bunch to reach maturity niider normal 
conditions:— 


Number of Bunch. 

Date Flowcrei. 

Date Cut. 

Number of 
Bays to 
Mature 

(Approximate). 

1 . 

1-15 Deo., 1935 

29 Mar., 1936 

106 

2 

16-31 Dec., 1935 

29 Mar., 1936 

90 

8 . 

1-15 Jan., 1936 

20 Apr., 1936 

97 

4 . 

16-31 Jan., 1936 

1 June, 1936 

123 

5 

1-15 Feb., 1936 

18 June, 1936 

125 

6 . 

16-29 Feb., 1936 

29 Aug., 1936 

183 

7 . 

1-16 Mar., 1936 

29 Aug., 1936 

168 

8 . 

16-31 Mar., 1936 

6 Oct., 1936 

190 

9 ... 

1-15 Apr,, 1936 

28 Oct., 1936 

197 

10 .. 

16-30 Apr., 1936 

14 Oct., 1936 

168 

11. 

1-15 May, 1936 ; 

20 Nov., 1936 

190 

12 . i 

16-31 May, 1936 | 

17 Nov., 1936 

171 

13 . ! 

1-15 June, 1936 ! 

4 Doc., 1936 

173 

14 . 

16-30 June, 1936 

4 Dec., 1936 

! 158 

15 

1-15 July, 1936 

14 Dec., 1936 

i 153 

16 . 

16-31 Aug., 1936 ; 

15 Jan., 1937 

1 ■ 138 

17 . 

1-15 Sep., 1936 ' 

15 Jan., 1937 

i 123 

18 . 

16-30 Sep., 1936 

29 Jan., 1937 

122 

19 . 

1-15 Oct., 1936 

4 Jan., 1937 

81 

20 . 

16-31 Oct., 1936 

27 Jan., 1937 

89 

21 . 

1-15 Nov., 1936 

3 Mar., 1937 

109 

22 

16-30 Nov., 1936 

3 Mar., 1937 

94 


With regard to the best suckers to retain, only those growing from 
w^ell down on the butt of the parent plant should be considered. On hill¬ 
side country these should be selected on the top side of the stool, thereby 
guaranteeing a deeper and better rooting system. The further away 
the young plant shows through the ground from the parent plant the 
better. Cramping within the stool is most undesirable, tending as it 
does to restrict root growth and forcing the bases of the plants up on 
to the surface of the soil. 

The quality of the land, rainfall, and cultivation are factors that 
regulate the number of plants to be left. Some growers advocate 
the one-bunch-one-sucker system. This system necessitates the saving 
of a deep, vigorous sucker appearing at the correct time on the top side 
of the parent plant. Other growers prefer to produce two bunches 
wdth two followers from each stool each year. The latter system is 
generally in use throughout most of the banana districts in Queensland. 
It necessitates allowing two suitable suckers to grow" from the original 
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parent piaiUc more or less simultaneously (see Plate 114). For pre¬ 
ference on liillside land these should appear on the top side of the 
original parent and slightly to the side. Future generations should be 
formed by allowing suitable single suckers to grow on the top side of 
each parent. On flat land the suckers left should be spaced round the 



Plate 114. 

PesucLerecl to produce two bundles per stool per annum. Note growth of plants* 
Eemains of original plant show bow each generation is allowed to follow. 


parents and as far apart as possible. Each generation of plants should 
be formed from the generation immediately before it, i.e., two genera¬ 
tions should not be produced from the one parent. By adhering to this 
policy faster growth will result, and under natural conditions a greater 
amount of good quality fruit wdll be harvested. Apart from the; fact 
that spring and summer are the recognised seasons of the year when 
plant growth is at its peak, it will be noted that the greatest sucker 
growth will be recorded immediately after the cutting of the matured 
bunch from the parent plant. This fact should always be, considered 
when selecting the plants which are to provide the future bunches in 
the plantation, for the growth of the sucker during the first and second 
quarters might represent only 25 per cent, of the growth during the 
next six months. 

FERTILIZING. 

Just as in recent years it has become more necessary to pay 
attention to desuckering, so has the fertilizing of bananas become more 
necessary. 'When only the best of virgin soils were used general ferti¬ 
lizing was often unnecessary, but on much of the lower-grade country 
now being utilised it becomes an important factor in successful banana 
growing. Big dre^ings of fertilizer give far better results than small 
dressings, but in considering this matter growers must be guided by the 
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fact that there exists an eeoiioaiie limit. The application of large 
quantities of fertilizers when prices for frnii are [G\r or likely to be 
so is not sound farming; hut if the niaiket is good and profitable, 
then extensive fertilizing niidorihteuJ.y pays. Over a number of years 
growers have used artificial fertilizers more or less experimentally, 
and many are now using sueeesstullv a 4-12-12 formula made up as 
under:— 


Sulphate of ammonia 
Bone dust . . 

Superphosphate 
Muriate of potash 

i.e., 2,240 lb., or pro rata for smaller cpiantities. 


^20 11 ). 
560 lb. 
700 lb. 
560 lb. 


On land that needs feiTilizing, work should be eoinmeneed right at 
the time of planting. The actual qumitiHes applied are naiurallif 
governed hy the quality of the land. It also should be remembered 
that the hunch is apparently not influenced by the application of 
fertilizer after the plant is eight to nine months old. In the poorer soils 

1 lb. of fertilizer mixed in the hole with some surface soil just prior to 
planting gives the young plants an excellent start. This is followed 
by a second dressing of from 1 lb. to 1-J lb. three to four months 
later. Normally this application is broadcast round the top side of tile 
plant and chipped in. Idle third application is made in a way similar 
to the second, before the beginning of spring, and is slightly heavier 
than the xirevious applications, 11 lb. to 2 lb. being considered a fair 
dressing, thus making a total.api)Iication of 4 Ib. to 4-|- lb. for the first 
twelve months. Thereafter the plants are fertilized three, times a 
year—during January, Apiul, and August—applying slightly less than 

2 lb. per stool per application, wliieh is roughly 1 ton per acre per year. 


Departmental experiments are not yet far enough advanced to 
oifer alternative formulas, but it is worthy of mention that the records 
of recent trials in other parts stress the importance of the application 
of nitrogen for the production of bigger crops. In Jamaica 2 oz. of 
nitrate of soda per young plant or sucker per month has shown big 
increases in the weight of limit produced per acre. Whether such a 
method of fertilizing would be successful in Queensland lias yet to be 
determined. In soils lacking in nitrogen good results ■would probably 
follow, but the possibility that fruit grown with the aid of nitrogen 
only would be of poor carrying (piality and lacking in fl^ivour naturally 
suggests caution at the outset. 

A good banana soil is one cmitaining an abundance of humus and 
nitrogen. Both, particularly the nitrogen, are prone to leach out 
rapidly in districts where the rainfall is frequent and heavy. Although 
the banana trash and spent stems build up the diminishing humus 
content to some extent, green cropping with such crops as Poona pea 
or field peas is of great advantage. To ensure^ a quick and vigorous' 
growth of these legumes, top-dressing with either sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda at the rate of 1| cwt. per acre is recommended. The 
seed should be sown in shallow drills running horizontally through the 
plantation. The best time to sow is during April, and the ensuing 
growth should be chipped in towards the end of July. A quantity 
of skinless barley seeds mixed in with these seeds is often advantageous. 

[to :be coNiminjED.] 
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Queenslarid Weeds. 

ANODA CRISTARA: A RECENT !NTRODUCT!ON OF THE 
MALLOW FAMILY. 

0, T. WHITE 3 Goveriiment Botanist. 

Description. —Annual herb, 1 foot or more iiigli; stems clothed with 
long, scattered hairs; leaves lobed, l-|-2 inches long, and nearly as broad, 
on a slender leaf-stalk (pedicel) of 1-1| inches. Flo^vers pale blue, 
borne in the leaf axils on slender stalks (pedicels); seed capsule com¬ 
posed of about fifteen carpels radiating from a coininon centime; the 
whole about 1 inch across, and subtended and partly enclosed by the 
five-lobed calyx. Each carpel pointed at the end and enclosing a single 
dull-brown seed 2 inches long and nearly as broad, fiattened on the 
sides and rounded on the hack. 

Distrihiition .—A native of IMexieo and Central America. We have 
no record as to wdien it was introduced into Australia, It is prevalent# 
in some lucerne fields near Ipswich, and is supposed to have been 
introduced “with imported chaff. 

Common Name. —I know’ of no local name eorarnonly given to this 
WTed. The generic name is short enough for general usage. 

‘Botanical Name. — Anoda, from ''a,*'’ without, and 'hiodos,” anode, 
alluding to the flower stalk, ■which lacks the joint usual in the allied 
genus, Sida j cristatus^ Latin, meaning crested, but I am not sure of the 
application. 

Properties, —Not knowui to possess any harmful properties; cut 
along with the standing crop it should not be unpalatable to stock, 
though rather fibrous. 

Eradication, —So far as I know this weed is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Ipswich, where it is abundant in some of the liieeime 
areas and is said to almost beat lucerne in its growth. It is almost 
sure to spread generally over the Lockyer and Fassifern districts, and 
gradually extend to other areas. As it is an annual, every attempt should 
be made to prevent seed production by hand pulling or hoe cutting before 
ripe seeds have been formed. 

Botanical Reference,—Anoda crisiaki Sebleeht, in Liiimea XL 
(1837) 210. 

Achnowledgmeni, —I am indebted to the Director, Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew (England) for the determination of this plant. 


liESCEtPTlON OF PLATE 115. 
Anoda cnstaUk 

A. Twig, bearing floweys and seeds (natural size). 

B. ■ Seed-beacl viewed from front X 2. 

C. 0eed‘head viewed from back X 2., 

I). Aeed' , 2 . 
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Coi)ceri)ing the Brigalow. 

E. HIRSOHEELD, ALD., and E. S. HIESCHEELD. 


The siihjomed article Juts been mhmUied to the Minister or Ar/ricultiire 
and Stoeb, Hon. Fraiilj B". Bnlcoeh, who has authorised its pnhlication as a 
further contrihution to a discussion on a subject of considerable importance 
to Qiiccnsla'nd farmers and gniciers. — Hditor. 


*MEXT to tlie pricM^"-pear, tlie brigalow lias been the greatest obstrue,- 
tion to settleinent in Southern Queensland. The priekly-pear is now 
a menace of the past—the brigalow still continues to hamper the efforts 
of the settlers. 



Bybera Homestead. 


Up to about thirty years ago brigalow and belah scrub W'as left 
severely alone. When some courageous pioneers realised how valuable 
this land was after the trees had been cleared off, others followed. Now 
an increasing wave of settlement is starting in that direction. 

There is a big area of brigalow and belah country in Queensland. 
It probably awwunts to between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 acres. The 
tifm will surely come tvhen this vast area will prove as great a possession 
to our State as ihe plaim of the Darling Downs—great in settling people 
on the land, greed, also, in bringing forth increased wealtk in sheep, 
cattle, and dairy, products. 

But the hrigalbw will have first to be dealt with. 

Since 1929 we have ringbarhed 13,000 acres on Bybera. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of this area has been brigalow and belah country. 
Bybera is 25 miles due north from Yelarbon, where "the brigalow and 
belah belt from Northern New South Wales enters Queensland between 
Inglewood and Goondiwindi. 
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We now place on record our observations and experiments and tlie 
reeoiiniiendations based on onr experience. 

Ringbarking, Burning, Regrassing. 

Tlie recognised wmj of tackling brigalow and belali scrub is by 
riiigbarking. Tbe belab dies readily, but is followed by numerous 
seedlings wliieb are fairly easy to deal with. The brigalow is slow in 
dying. It takes three or four years before the scrub is ready for the 
burn. As soon as the trees begin to wilt native grasses commence to 
shoot up from the ground that had previously been quite bare. Fore¬ 
most amongst these grasses are the brigalow grass, windmill, star, button, 
blue, wallaby, and other ehloris grasses—nearly all of them most valiiablo 
and eagerly sought after by the stock. They are at their best wdthln 
the first two years after the ringharking; then they become rank, and 
are spoken of as sour. We are satisfied that this is not due to any lack 
of virtue in the grasses or the soil. The fact is that the vegetation gets 
ahead of the stock which, notwithstanding the ample feed, prefer more 
open country. The fallen timber and the numerous melon holes do 
not make the scrub a desirable feeding ground. Hence, the grass is 
getting coarse. This view* is confirmed by the analyses we had made 
by the Department of Agrieiiltiire. 



Hate 118. 


, Storerooms and Workshop on Bybera. 

After'three:hr lour years the scrub is ready and safe for the burn. 
If all the conditions''are favourable the fire will leave an open plain, 
and in a'lew,: ..eases the fortunate holder may have no further trouble 
with Ms timber. The fiercer the fire the more complete the dpstruetion 
of the trees>, but such a result is the exception rather than’ the rule. 
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There are some serious drawbacks to this procedure. Tlie loss of 
shade trees is soon made good; for wilga springs up rapidly after a fire, 
grows quickly, and this small, busby tree gives better shelter against 
the sun than the tall, branchless brigalow. But the fire that makes a 
clean sweep of the living things above the ground also destroys the 
living things within the soil which may be necessary to plant life, like 
earthworms, insects, bacteria. The surface layers are sterilised—^to 
what depth depends upon the heat and duration of the fire. Where a 
log has been burning or smouldering for weeks we have seen the scar 
remain on the ground for many years. The mast lasting injurg the 
cauniry suffers is through the loss of Mmusj which is all the more serious^ 
since the trees are gone that could replace the mould. 



Plate 119. 


Keeping Cool.—A dense growth of grass eneireles this rain-filled melonliole. 

The land must be artificially regrassed after a hot fire. Not to 
do so means the loss of pastures for several seasons and giving all sorts 
of rubbish a chance to get a root hold. Seeds that are carried by air 
will be the first to germinate. Windmill and star grasses, with their 
seed-heads on a small stem, sail along in the wind and settle down as 
soon as the wind drops. He who trusts to chance and good luck has 
to wait about three years before the native grasses are once more estab¬ 
lished. The loose layer of ashes is an admirable seed-bed, provided 
rain falls within a reasonable time after the fire, otherwise the ashes 
settle down and harden. No other grass can approach the Rhodes for 
artificial regrassing. It sends out runners which quickly cover the 
ground and take fresh root at the nodes. The stock;—both cattle and 
sheep—^like the Rhodes, and punish it more than the native grasses. Yet 
a warning is necessary against sowing Rhodes too den^ly to the exclu¬ 
sion of the native grasses. The country we live in is very cold in winter, 
and severe, continuous frosts are the rule. The frost kills the Rhodes 
grass. Hence, at the beginning of the winter, the grazier may find 
lumself suddenly with the bulk of his pastures turned almost hselesS. 

14 
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Oiir native grasses, on tlie otlier hand, stand the winter well. There are 
always' a few green shoots in the brigalow grass cliiraps, no matter how 
cold the weather may be. 

We have experimented with a large number of other grasses and 
leginiies, and planted them.' in the ashes—^j^Iitehell, Flinders, prairie, 
Wiminera rye, Toowoomba canary, lucerne, different trefoils, and creep-, 
ing lucerne, which latter was placed at our disposal by the Waite 
Institute. We cannot go in this report into a detailed description of the 
results of our experiments. 



Plate 120. 


LooMng across weil-grassed paddocks, covered foniierly witli brigalow. and belah. 

The Brigalow. 

The brigalow is an acacia closely allied to the wattle. It is often 
spoken of as the brigalow’'-wattle. Other members of the same family 
are the mulga, the yarran, and the myall. Unlike these valuable fodder 
trees, the brigalow is not attractive to stock. The leaves are shaped 
like a crescent, up to 6 or 7 inches in length, and leathery—^too tough to 
be digested easily. It is said that sheep, when turned on to very young 
suckers, will tackle them, but we have had no personal eicperienee of 
it. The tree in the scrub grows up to 30 and 40 feet and even higher, 
runs straight up without branches, and is topped by a cinwn of small 
branches bearing these leaves. They are firmly fixed to the stem, and 
remain there after they are'dead-. It, is ,an' uncanny' sight to entk' a 
brigalow scrub that has been poisoned and died quickly. The plumes 
of leaves turned a whitish grey give the trees a ghost-like appearance. 

When the trees grow in the, open they like to form clumps and 
grow bushy. Aftej*^' the ^ destruction of the scrub timber these copses 
furnish valuable shade which the tall scrub tree, with its meagre crown, 
fails "to''I'dbh' "Besides, they are good to look at. It is a sound practice 
to encoiira^ the formation of these clumps. 

thuber is far from useless. It is heavy, hard on the saw, and 
'difBonlt/tp; work.' With a piece of broken glass and a lot of patience 
",';We„^Vrere able to give a good surface to some walking sticks vre had 
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fasliioned. The aboriginals who had more leisure, more labour, and a 
good deal more shill were using brigalow for making boomeraiigs, 
nulla niillas, spears, and other fighting implements. Hence the timber 
is called brigalow spear wood. It is elastic and said to make particu¬ 
larly useful fishing-rods. Of course it would be a serious matter to 
destroy wholesale a valuable timber, but the small size of the trunk 
restricts its use except for small jobs, like handles of stockwhips, 
serviette rings, and other fancy goods. 



Plate 121. 

Oh oue Ei>gb or tee Clbariho.-—TR ese pieture^qtie apple trees give cool and 
generous shade on a summer clay. 

There is, however, no need to waste much sympathy on the 
destruction of the brigaloW/ Owing to its tendency to sucker, it grow*s 
again with such rapidity that many men who have cleared this sort 
of country with apparent success will have to continue to fight the 
timber for the rest of their lives. In the Callide Talley the brigalow 
has been rung, cleared, burned, and grassed. Now in quite a number 
of places the brigalow has come back, and the people have little hope 
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of dealing witli it. At Tara men had started dairving on tlieir seleetionSy 
lint the brigalow lias got the better of them and driven some of them, 
out. 

The Scrub. 

The brigalow scrub is made up of a dense mass of trees, both; 
standing and fallen. Associated with the brigalow may be the belah^ 
the wilga, and the tea-tree. Neither the belali nor the wilga suckers^ 
but they bear a great quantity of seeds. They propagate by seedlingSy 
which are easier to deal with than the suckers. 



Plate 122. 

• A Pool of Replfctions. —A large melonhole forms a natural reservoir in the 

brigalow country. 

The danger of the tea-tree has not been sufficiently realised. It is 
a very fertile seed-bearer; it also suckers, mostly from the stem., not 
like the brigalow from the root. Being rich in oil, it annoys the men 
•working amongst them. It gives rise to itchiness of the skin .and 
headaches. Generally it is a shrub, but once its bigger neighbour has 
died it eommenees to flourish and expand into a bushy tree. Wherever 
a wound has been made in the trunk a sucker wnll come out and so make 
the tree more bushy. It is really quite a handsome tree when fully 
grown and flowering. The timber is quite useless. To get rid of the 
tea-tree' is no .small job.^, A fierce fire will kill it, but unless the fire is 
very hot', it will sucker-worse'than ever. The-only way in which w,e, 
were able to dealwdth.it^ was by,cutting it .down prior to burning,off- 




The dense withered foliage of the tree, full of oil, forms a track for 
the fire, eating into the brigalow. AMiere isolated tea-trees remain we 
found it best to ringbark them close to the ground and poison them. 

The brigalow, the tea-tree, the belah, and the wilga are the masters 
of the scrub; no grass grows where they flourish. It is estimated that 
75 acres of scrub will feed a bullock j sxe doubt wdiether a ].)east could 
make a living even on that area, even if it wanted to. With its fallen 
timber, its melonhoies, and the death-adders below the rotting dehriSy 
it is a truly forbidding country, and quite useless until man starts to 
improve it. 


Plate 123. 

BiTiiNiNG Off.—A fire sweeping through the xingbarked scrub, making a clean 
burn. Fallen brigalow and belah logs usually burn out to a clean w^hite ash. 


How the Brigalow Conquers the Country, 

Since 1929 the brigalow has flowered but once on Bybera. Being 
such a scanty seeder, it cannot go forth into the world and conquer it 
by scattering a numerous progeny. Propagating itself by illegitimate 
means, by asexual reproduction—that’s how the brigalow succeeds in 
beating other plants and trees. It suckers. The box and the tea-tree 
sucker from the trunk, the brigalow from the roots. To find out how 
this tree does it we have obviously to search the roots for their secret. 

There seemed to be nor difficulty in studying the root system of the 
brigalow. Hundreds of fallen trees cover the surface, exposing the 
roots and leaving a gaping hole in the ground. The trees always grow 
on the fringe of the melonhoies, never in them. Hence. the soil is 
washed away from the roots, loosening their hold. A heavy rainstorm 
or wind upends the tree and sends it crashing down across the melon- 
hole. 

The first thing that strikes you is that there is hardly any taproot; 
the roots radiate from the base of the trunk, most of them of consider¬ 
able si^e, few of them lengthy. The same is apparent when digging up 
a tree that has not fallen. The distinguishing feature is the $}mllommss 
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of ilie, roots; they keep dose to the surface. We shall see the importance 

of tills point later. Even wliere a root diiipecl into tlie eartli to a dcptli 
of 10 to 12 indies, it turned upwards again and came close to tlie 
surface. Tlie root prefers the sun to the earth. 



Plate 124, 

Undee the Beigalows. —Clumps of brigalow like tMs copse are reserved for skade oe 
Bybera, giving a park-like appeaxance to the country when cleared and grassed. 

Not obtaining any further information from the fully-grown trees, 
we turned our attention to young trees and suckers. Digging up a 
young tree about 3 feet in height, we found practically no taproot 
but a strong shoot half as thick as the trunk was running at a right angle 
for a distance of 20 to 25 feet. It did not go down into the ground but 
kept within an inch or two from the surface. At regular intervals other 
and smaEer trees sprang from this runner. Here we had a typical 
specimen ot the brigalow sucker. Like dhe old tree, no taproot but 
the root clc^ely hugging the surface and readily, exposed to hurt by 
the stock grazing oyer it. As the outer layer is injured the vigorous life 
within the runner is stimulated into fresh growth. It is more likely to 
happen with young trees than with old ones where life is less vigorous 
and where the root is bigger and protected by thicker bark. This 
'.explains'a fact recorded by^many experienced settlers that the brigalow^ 
,:sp'reads'with increased'settiement. 
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Fire is tlie cMef cause of the spread of the brigalow. After the 
tree is riiigharked the trunk and leayes die, while it takes at least three 
years before all the life has gone out of the roots. Suppose a fire starts 
ill the scrub accidentally or intentionally, within that length of time 
what wull happen is this: the bark of the roots gets burnt first; the 
sap pent up in the roots protects them to a certain extent, just as a 
living tree resists the fire. While the tree itself is dead, a mass of 
suckers starting out in all directions from the still-living roots QRvry on 
business as usual. Hence the warning given to every man who starts 
ringbarking his scrub not to burn too early. But three or four years is 
a long time to wait; dry spells are sure to happen within that time; 



Plato 125. 

E^tiGALOW Country in its NTaturaL State. —^Virgin scrub soon to fall to axe and 
firestick, and giving place to a bock-deop cover of rich pastures. 

bush fires are hard to avoid, and often do a lot of damage before they 
are put out. Fire by lightning on Bybera gave us about 20 acres of 
suckers, and we were grateful for the lucky escape. No one who has 
not seen it can have a eoneeption how dense the suckers can be. The 
experience of one settler will illustrate it. A farmer from the Rosewood 
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scrub, together with his sons, had taken un brigalow and belah eountrv 
near Miles. They set to with a will and followed what tLrwL 
tomed to in the Eosewood scrub. They cleared 50 acres by fellino- th(^ 

stacked ?L S5aS s"f SS 

and ajada the country uacuL.^S' ^ 

lemaiked; The suckers »ere that thick a dog could not hark in them ” 

«P«-iwating'sL'f£'« 



We shall report as soon as results are finalised. 


Young 


Rate 126. 

AUeraeen Angus cattle sheltering from the 
res6rvatioix on 'Hybora. 


noonday 


sun in a brigalow 


^ rommw^ Of the Brig^alow. 

advo^ted poisoniMg^ftrbriSow”S’pXtoS“fl°“ strongly 

tree has been rinebarked w<. 1 , 0,7 5 pentoxide of arsenic afteY the 
It IS now burnt off and regPassedT ^ 99 per cent, kill; 
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Tlie great advantage of poisoning is that tree and roots die quickly. 
Hence the risks of siickeriiig through an accidental busiifire are materi¬ 
ally lessened compared' with country where you have to wait three or 
four years before you can burn. There is no doubt that box should 
under all circumstances be poisoned. Mr. W. Purcell, of the Priekiy-pear 
Commission, has rendei'ed a notable service to Queensland by urging 
the pentoxide of arsenic in season and out of season. The disadvantage 
is the increased cost. The initial cost is greater and may run up to a big 
siiiii where a large area is being handled. Every man will have to weigh 
for himself the increased cost against the advantage he gains. The 
department has assisted tlie settler by selling the arsenic at or under 
cost price and paying railway freight. The man who wishes to do 
dairying and cultivating and requires to have his holding cleared quickly 
and safely must use pentoxide in addition to ringing. The same applies 
to the selector who has only a small belt of brigalow and belali on his 
holding. In such a case, the increased cost would be small and the 
advantage agained considerable. 

Adding a dye to the solution of the -poimix —as recommended by 
the Priekly-pear Commission—is a great improvement. The sap quickly 
takes the dye, enabling you to see at a glance which trees have been 
done and which have escaped. We ascribe to the dye the excellent 
I'esults W'G ourselves have obtained. 

The handling of the poison is, of course, a grave matter, and sliouid 
not he undertaken witliout due warning. There are so many ways by 
which arsenic can gain access to the body. Only men should be 
employed; men, naturally, are more careful than boys. In addition, the 
skin of a youth is more sensitive aiid less protected; lienee absorption 
of arsenic may take place even through the unbroken skin. It is not 
easy to keep one’s skin unbroken when attacking trees with an axe. All 
men handling arsenic should be clearly warned regarding the risks and 
dangers connected with it. This applies not only to the poisoning of 
the trees. Arsenic is used on the farm and on the sheep station for all 
sorts of purposes. Arsenical poisoning of man is more widespread in 
the bush than is being realised. Death is rare, hut accidents are 
frequent. Chronic after-effects of arsenical poisoning are often ascribed 
to other causes. Such has been my experieneg in my practice. 

All that is required to safeguard a man is that he should be 
warned in plain language. That is the least we owe him. 

Qmendmd owm a great estate in its brigalow and belah scrubs. 
The proper handling of this country will bring many millions^ of acres 
into production. It tvUl also provide remunerative employment for a 
great number of men in clearing it. Owing to its peculiar colloidal 
subsoil the ground holds moisture for an exceptionally long time. Once 
the clearing is accomplished the harvest is in sight. We possess no 
other country ^ in Queensland that can cofhpare^ in my opimon, with 
brigalow and belali country in its drought-resisting capacity. 
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Ti)e Dairy Industry li) Britain and Dei)marl^. 

^ ^ L. F. ANDERSEN^ Instructor in Dairying. 


Suhsoiined is mi mteresting pen and camera record of a recent tour hy 
Mr. Andersen with a party of farmers organised by the Jersey Cattle Society 
of New Zealand. Se visited his homeland^ NenmarlCf after an absence of 
thirty seven yearsj and mas greatly mipressed ivUh the progress of the dairy 
industry there^ as a result of systematic herd testing and recording. 



Plate 127. 

OiJWARD BoOTD ON MoRFFON Bay.—TM voyager’s last .view of distant Brisbane. 

m ENGLAND- 

INURING our tour of England we inspected many hex’ds of many 
^ breeds, and the people we Tisited were always most anxious to 
show us their stock and farms, as well as places of historical interest. 
The wonderful hospitality with which we were received wherever we 
went is a cherished and abiding memory* 

The first dairy herd inspected was a Jersey herd of about 250 cows 
of all ages. All animals had been tested for T.B., and forty cows had 
been awarded merit certificates with the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

On another farm excellent herds of three breeds—^Bed Polls, Jersey, 
and Dexters—^were seen. The Dexter cows were, like the others, of 
splendid type, and yields of over 5 gallons are recorded daily, the 
average fat per cent, being around 3*8. 

Another good Jersey herd, T.B.-free, was inspected at Guildford, 
and from wMc^ certified milk is retailed at 6d. a pint. 

One of the best Jersey herds ku^ected in England had produced 
many .winners in inilMng 'trials from time to time, including'the Mond 
Shield'at the' liondoh 'Dairy Show, 1936. This herd has' been tested ■ 
.consistently,, and fourteen'of the nows produced an average of 12,272 lb- 
milk, while 'mme' cowS',yielded more than S' gallons 'daily. 
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Plate 128. ■ 

Belted Galloways at the 1937 Royal Show^ WolYerhampton, England. 

Excellent dairy Shorthorns, including many Royal Show prize¬ 
winners, were seen on another farm. 

A day of special interest to the New Zealanders was spent with 
Lord Bledisloe, a former Governor-General of New Zealand, and who 
also had visited Queensland. Lord Bledisloe is a breeder of Red Polls, 
and the milk is converted into cheese in his own factory. Extensive pig 


Plate 12% 

Entrance to Oaltine Model, Bairy (England) 
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Pwiieiple house a very large herd of about 



•' ■ - 






Plate 130. 

ON AN English Daiey FAEM.-Milk delivery by liorse and motor vehicles. 

SfS-Ta «nd«aT0nr is being made to put the 

the £itish%overr3pff "" “ilk supply from disease-free herds 
the Hiitish (xoveiument is contributing a large sum of money annually 


: ■•■Elate 13L 

A Tractor-driycs^oHay ••.'sWeep ;da, Ese' » England, 
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for a period of at least five j^'ears, and it is estimated that this j^ear’s 
eontribiition will be approximately £1^00,000. Under this sehemej a 
producer of accredited milk from a herd free from T'.B. will receive a 
premium of S-^-d. a gallon. 

For the production of pure milk with a low bacterial count great 
■stress is laid on cleanliness, and on many farms special stalls are 
provided where each cow is subjected to a foot bath before entering the 
milking bails, while all utensils are placed in a steam chamber when 
not ill use. 

At the Royal Show. 

A stay of several days vras made at Birmingham, and from here, 
at the invitation of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, we 
visited the Royal Show held at Wolverhampton. After being used to 
Australian show grbnnds, with substantial permanent pavilions and 
accommodation for livestock, one was somewhat disappointed with the 
apparently makeshift conditions under which the Royal Show is held? 
When it wms realised that the Royal Agricultural Show’ Society changes 
its venue every year, disappointment quickly changed to admiration for 
the remarkably eflSeient .organisation behind it all. 



Plate 132, 

A Perelieron Sire on a farm in England. 


The stock exhibited at the Royal were, of course, of very high 
standard. In the cattle sectidn, Dairy Shorthorns, Lincolnshire Red 
Shorthorns, and British Priesians were particularly impressive, while 
Jerseys and Guernseys were also well represented. Many other breeds, 
.some of which are little known in Australia, were exhibited, including 
Dexters, Belted Galloways, Blue Alblons, and Kerrys. 

In the milk and butter classes many excellent results were recorded. 
In the milk yield classes one class only had been arranged for each 
breed, and points were allowed fbr tke yield of milk, with additional 
points for milk containing more than 3 per cent, butter fat. Points for 
lactation were also allotted. The highest yield of milk recorded for 
24 hours was 95 lb., produced by a British Friesian eow; this cow, 
however, failed to reach the required 3 per cent, fat standard. Excellent 
yields -were also recorded in other breeds—^such as 81 lb. from the 
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Plata 133. 

A Pereheron Mare on an English Farm. 



Bate ISC 

A Southdown Eam on its Ifatiye Heath. 
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fhetf need no 
extra weights 
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Ted Harvey saved more than 
£80 by buying McGregor Grips 
instead of Tyres, and found he 
could use his tractor all the 
year Ground, whereas his 
neighbours were slipping and 
sliding all over the field as 
soon as they struck wet 
weather conditions v/ith their 
worn rubber tyres. 

You will gain acreage ... save 
fuel .. . and get much better 
service if you ^t your tractor, 
be it old or new, with 
McGregor Grips, 

What a dealer mid : 

“ . . . . my client is exceptmially 
well fhased vnth your grips, in 
fact-, mnized at the difference in the 
wheel grip and powerW 

McGregor Grips -am sold by mery 
reputable Tractor Dealer and JOis-' 
tributov and are- used throughami 
Australia and New Zealand. 


Manufactured'by ^ 

McGREGOR WHEEIGRIP & ENGliEERliG PTY,, LTD. 

. 61^ Roden Street,' West Melbourne. 



There is no need to weight yoisr 


tractor with heavy loading or water 


when yon fit McGregor Grips. Mc¬ 
Gregor’s actually gear your tractor to 
the soil. Their construction is such 
that they enter the soil without resis¬ 
tance hut, once in, give 100% pulling 
power under any conditions. 

McGregor Grips are tlie only sure way to pre¬ 
vent slipping • . . They don’t wear down 
nor are they affected hy muddy conditions 
.... Each McGregor Grip is convexed 
and concaved to prevent huilding up of mud 
between the grips and to afford a way of escape 
for trapped loam and mud. Thus, the full 
benefits of the entire gripping service of each 
grip and the co-ordinate function of the 
entire set is gained « . * This makes 
the efficien<y and power of the tractor 100% 
and, their special design ensures that 
McGregor Grips do not cause crop losses hy 
packing the soil or supplying ffie mulch. 

CRSSPtNd OVER THE EARTH 



SMI? aMANSm-CRMM?m€WHMMtO?mT 

TRACTOR CRIPS 
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Milkitag Machine 

{Granted fwo certificates of honour with medals at Wembley 

Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 


Power Consumption. 

No intricate parts to puzzle tlie 
unmeclianlcal. 

No. Releaser. 

No Puisator. 


No Vacuum Tank. 

Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 
A Complete Herd Tester. 

Vacuum instantly controllable to 
suit individual cows. 


Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy mstallations will be supplied 
free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Ply. Ltd. 

(Massey Harris Section) 

GLENELG STREET ; : SOUTH BRISBANE. 


and CATTLE 

of the Finest Quality at 
Lowest Prices. 

It takes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR. Brand. We supply only the finest 
quality Brands at the Lowest Prices. Registration attended to on your behalf free. 
Government Registration Fee, lOs. 

EAR MARKS. 

Our Ear Marks' can be relied 

upon to give every V fyO 

and ‘ to • 'be correct in design ^ 

and size aecordln|^^^io^^'Govern- 

Write for lists and prices of 
avaitabte Brands and Ear Marks. 

TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO. 


150 CHARLOTTE STREET 


BRISBANE 
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vdimiiig Liiieolnsliire Red Bliortliorn; Guernsey, 77-|- lb.; Ayrshire. 
75| lb.; Jersey, 70-|lb.; Dairy Shorthorn, 67f lb.; South Devon, 551 lb.; 
Dexter, 52 lb.; Kerry, 49 lb.; and Blue Albion, 451- lb. 

The butter trials were divided into two classes—light breeds, 
including Guernsey, pJersey, Kerry, and Dexter; and heavy breeds, 
which included all others. In these classes each cow's milk was separated 
and the cream made into butter, points being allowed for yield, lacta¬ 
tion, service, and quality of butter. Low testers—i.e., cows from which 
more than 30 lb. milk is required to produce 1 lb. butter—were debarred 
from the winning aw^ards. The highest producers in these classes were 
a Jersey cow, among the light breeds, with 3 lb. 8f- oz. butter, and a 
Friesian eow% among the heavy breeds, with 3 lb. 2| oz. butter. 


Plate 135. 

Jersey Heifer, ^^Jack Sparrow Queen/' owned by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, 
Horsham, Sussex (Bnglaud). 


This show class served a double purpose, as each cow ’s milk is 
separated and the cream used in dairymaids’ butter-making contests, 
with small hand chums, on the ground. 

To the average man a plot of 650 acres of celery may sound almost 
unbelievable, but such an area was inspected on one estate in the Fen 
country, East Anglia. Ope Ea^ Anglian farmer is the owner of a large 
tract of this country, about 12,000 acres. On this huge property celery 
is a veiy good paying crop, and although expenses are high, the net 
return is generally; bettveen £60 and £100 per acre. In addition to 
celery, 2,000 acres are down in wheat, 2,000 acres in potatoes, and 1,000 
acres in sugar beet. The owner’s wages sheet for 1935 amounted to 
£65,000, '' ' 
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In London a visit was made to Hay’s WLarf, where practically all 
Empire as m^ell as Continental butters are landed. Normallj^j 2520 (> 
men work on this wharf, but in busy times the employees number 3,000. 


Plate 136, 

Jersey Bull, ^^Eeutwins Corona/' owned by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsliatn, 

Sussex (England), 

In Tooley street, cold store butters were inspected from many 
countries—^including Estbonia, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, and 
Australia. Some Queensland butters were compared with samples from 
other countries, and I do not hesitate to say that Queensland butters 
lost nothing by the comparison. 

IN DENIHABK. 

Haymaking was in full swing when the party arrived in Denmark, 
hut as there is nO' Australian sun the progress is slow, and the farmer 
anxiously watches the sky in fear of having his hay spoiled. Cattle 
are seen tethered in the fields of clover; the Danish cow does not know 
the meaning of the word “drought," but is simply a machine for 
producing milk and butter, and is fed accordingly. After a visit to 
Denmark one can understand why Danish butter always realises ton price 
on the English market. 

No home separation is practised in Denmark; the milk is delivered 
to the factory every morning. Pasteurisation is compulsory, the milh- 
being heated to a temperature of 170 degrees aiid automatically reduced 
to about 100 degrees as it passes through the s^arators. Passing from 
the separators, the cream is again .Sul)iected to a pasteurisation of 192 



Plate 137. 

Typical Damsh Parm Home. 


degrees, after winch it is placed in holding vats, where a certain amount 
of lactic starter is added to ensure the correct acidity desired for 
butter-maliing the following day. 

_ The separated milk is returned to each farmer in proportion to his 
deliveries if desired; otherwise it may be used for skim milk, cheese, or 
casein. Before being returned the separated milk is treated with a 
lactic starter, wliicli sets up an artificial souring, and, thus treated, it is 



Plate 1S8. 

Typical Banish Oow Stable. 
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a. much safer food both for calves and pigs. There are in Demiiark 
approximately IJOO butter factories, the average output of which is 
-ll'tons of butter a week. 

Blitter is exported under strict Government supervision, and any 
factory may he required to submit a cask of butter to examination 
at a few hours' notice. 

Any factory producing butter below the required standard is 
deprived of the use of the national brand until such time as the butter 
is again adjudged to be of first qualitjx 



Plate 139. 

A Onb-dog Powee Milk Cart. —^IJsing domestic dogs for light street haulage is 
a common custom on the Continent. In the picture the dog is underneath the 
chariot/’ harnessed to the axle. 

Showing of Cattle. 

The showing of cattle in Denmark is taken seriously, and the 
method of judging is different from that in Australia. Judging is not 
done by one judge, but in many instances the panel of judges may 
number twenty-four for cattle alone. There are always three judges 
working together on certain classes. 

In a class for Mgh-produemg cows at one of the chief shows on the 
Island of Funen no entry is accepted unless a production of 660 lb. 
butter can be shown for one year. ■ The winning animal in this class at 
“last year's show had an average of 847 lb. butter for three consecutive 
years/the highest yield for one year being 948 lb. butter. 

There are many regulations to which Australian dairy stock 
e?s:liibitors would take strong objection; for instance, all bulls must be 
deiioimed/and other requirements are equally mandatory. 
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Systeniatio Herd Recording. 

It is in herd recording, however, that Danish farmers have shown 
what can be accomplished. The average yield of butter per cow has 
never been higher than it W'as last year, when all tested cows, iiieliidiiig 
heifers, showed an average of 308 lb. bntter-fat. 

A most careful record is also compiled of food units used per cow, 
and it is noted that this increased production has been achieved without 
any extra concentrates, and it follows, therefore, that these excellent 
results, in the main, are due to careful breeding, testing, and culling. 

Red Danish Cows. 

Some very high average yields have been recorded; one owner with 
a small herd of six cow^s secured an average yield of 657 lb. fat, the 
highest yield being 855 lb. Another herd of eleven cows yielded 633 lb. 
fat per cow. Among the larger herds pride of place is held by Nasgaard 
Agricultural College, where the entire herd of 131 cows produced 534 lb. 
fat per cow, including all the heifers. 



Hate MO. 

A Typical Cow op the Bed Banish BEEED.---rAiiimals like this have built up ^ 
the reputation of Benni’ark as a butter-producing country. 


All the yields quoted are from the native breed—Red Danish—but 
several other breeds are represented among the high-producing herds. 
A Friesian herd of seventy-two cows is credited with an average produc¬ 
tion of 473 lb. fat, and a Jersey herd of 167 head showed a yield of 
380 lb. fat per cow. The Red Danish cow, however, seems to be the 
mbk favoured^ and no fewer than 432,000 were under test last year. 
That the Red Danish are the best producer is shown by the fact that 
of the highest individual yields producing no less than 785 lb. 

fat per year, sMy-nbhfe cows ^a^^ of which are Red Danish, 

The highest yields how^ a Jutland cow, 1,042 lb., which 

oeeupied the same position the previous year with a yield of 1,034 lb. fat. 



B56 
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Coinmtiiiity Bull System. 

As the iiiimher of cows in the average herd is very smalh it is not 
economical for each fanner to own a bull, but by joining a bull associa¬ 
tion he may have the use of very high-producing sires. Some of these 
associations are in a position to buy the best bulls, and some may own 
ten to twelve bulls. It should not be imagined that bulls are cheap in 
Denmark. The farmer there says a good bull is ahvays cheap and a 
poor animal always clear. 

The co-operative bulls are stationed on the farms of members of 
the association, and the price of service is mutually arranged. 


Plate 141. 

Modern Milking Shed iNTERioa on a Putcs Dairy Farm*. —Oow aecommodation 
like this is commoii on the newiy-redaimed areas in Holland. 


Improvement in Yields* 

In the early years of herd recording (1898-99) the average pet-r 
eentage of butterfat is given as 3-37 per cent, for 3,000 cows, With a 
yield of approximately 6,000 lb. milk per cow, whereas last year the 
average percentage is given as 3-9 per cent, for 432,000 cows, with a 
mean average yield of 8,260 lb. milk. 

Thousands of owmers, however, now boast an average herd test of 
well over 4 per cent, fat, and some have improved the test up towards 
5 per cent. In one instance a herd of 130 cows owned by an agricultural 
college showed an average yield of 12,000 lb., with 441 per cent, butter- 
fat, and many individual animals show an average of more than 5 ^er 
cent, butterfat. 

Bull Indexing. 

Equally important as herd recording is the system of indexing 
of bulls and progeny. The records of as many daughters as possible 
are examined and compared with the same number of dams. From 
the annual record of this work extending over the Island of Funen it is 
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noted tliat no fewer tlian 195 bulls are tabulated, and de^finite figures 
are quoted as to increase or decrease in yield of milk, tlie percentage 
of fat, and production of butter. For instance, tbe record of tlie bull 
Enggaard Rex (H.B. 2447) is given as follows:— 


ENGGAABD REX. 


1 

d o 

Average 

Yield 

Milk. 

Per Cent, i 
Pat. i 

Average 

Yield 

Fat. 



[ 

Lb. 


Lb. 


Fibst Calf. 




Daughters 

. ♦ ., .. .. i 

60 

9,354 

4-37 j 

408 

Dams 

. . . • .. 

60 

8,091 1 

4*10 I 

351 

Increase .. 

. 


.1,263 j 

•27 j 

77 


Second Calf. 




Daughters 


70 

i 9,928 1 

4*44 1 

440 

Dams 

. .. ., .. 1 

70 

1 , 9,160 1 

4*17 1 

382 

Increase .. 


•• 

i 768 1 

•27 i 

58 


Thikd OB Later Lactation. 



Daughters 

. . .. . . ». 

40 

11,169 

4-41 i 

492 

Dams 

» » . • • • p • 

40 

10,197 

4*20 I 

428 

Increase .. 

. 


'972 

*21 1 

64 


- 


It will thus be seen that the production of the daughters showed a 
definite improvement over that of their dams in all branches. 


In comparison, the records of the bull Tjalfe Loby (H.B. 6789) 
are given as follow:— 

TJALFE LOBY. 


— 

No. of 
Cows. 

Average 

Yield 

MUk. 

Per Gent. 
Fat. 

Average 

Yield 

Fat. , 



Lb. 

Lb. 



First Calf* 




Daughters 

22 

6,963 

4-03 

280 

Dams ' .. 

. 22 

8,652 

4-08 

353 

Decrease 

Second Calf. 

1,689 

•05 

73 

Daughters 

22 ' 

8,566 

4-02 

344 

Dams 

22 

S,994 

4-19 

418 

Decrease 


[ 1,428 

-17 

74 


Thibd OB Later Lactation. 



Daughters 

* *. '.* .* ■ 7 

8,987 

4*10 1 

368 

Dams «... ' . 

. 7 

10,027 

4-32 1 

433 

Decrease 

., ’ *. ' ^ vf..' , ' .. 

1,040 

... j 

65 


Both the^ records are taken from the same volume. Although 
the dam and grand-dam of Tjalfe Loby had yields of 409 lb. and 525 lb. 
butter-fat, respectively,,'over 'a number of, years, this bull was unable' 
to get any daughters with a yield equal to that of their dams. No doubt 
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such bulls have but a short life in Denmark, but it is easily seen that 
niueli damage may be done in a herd with a sire of this character, 
and it goes to show with what breeders have to contend, particularly 
where little or no testing records are available. 

T.B, Eradication. 

The eradication of tiiberenlosis in cattle is now well in hand all 
over Denmark, and this also is having a great influence upon the average 
production. Whereas in 1895 the percentage of positive reactors to 
test was usually very high, to-day many districts are in the happy 
position of being able to show’ a clean bill. This w’ork is encouraged by 
all co-operative butter factories, and is being carried out wdthout any 
assistance from the Government. 


At the Naesgaard Agricultural College, on the island of Dalster, 
the oldest college in Denmark, great progress has been made in increasing 
the production of the herd of 140 cows of Bed Danish breed, and during 
the past nine years the average production per cow has been raised by 
88 lb. fat. During 1935 the entire herd, including heifers, produced an 
average of 534 lb. fat. No females have been brought into the herd for 
many years, but no money is spared to secure the best sires obtainable. 
Recently a young bull of the very best breeding was purchased for £300 
cash, with a further £300 to be paid on condition that the bull and 
progeny secure certain prizes in shows. 

Eeduced Bacon Output. 

Owing to restrictions in production of bacon, this industiy is not 
in so flourishing a condition as it was a few years ago. However, the 
majority of farmere were not complaining much about the regulations, 
realising that it is probably the best policy to keep up prices. No 
doubt the restrictions interfered considerably with many large estab¬ 
lishments, but as new markets are found these restrictions will gradually 
he lifted. 


Plate 142, 

A Parm Home in Denmark. 
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Spray Pumps 
and Spraying 
Materials 
of every 
description 
at strictly 
competitive 
prices. Write \ 
for catalogue 
and price list. 


A.C.F. and SHIRLEYS FERTILIZERS LTD. 

Liffle Roma Street, Brisbane, Causeway Junction, Townsville. 


NEW RUBBER NOZZLE 
which wilf not in{ure 
'sheep's meufb. 
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SUNSHINE FARM 

IMPLEMENTS 

Give the Best Results 
Wherever Used 

Iffustrated below are two very efficient 
Implements for the Farmer and Dairyman 
and Orchardist 

The new SUNORCHARD Cultivator which 
can either be fitted with pole and swings or 
with forecarriage; when worked with the 
pole can be used for cultivating young crops 
and rows or broken-down cultivation. Can 
be supplied in 7, 9, 11, or IMync sizes, in 
both rigid or spring tyne. It is low in price 
and will give efficient service. Instead of 
coil springs it has the “ C ” type pressure 
springs which give ample pressure and the 
Machine can be raised well clear of the 
ground, so as to deposit weeds 
PRICES— £ s. d. 

7-Spring tyne with pole and 

swings .. .. * • 13 10 0 

9-Spring tyne with extensions 14 0 0 

11-Spring tyne with extensions 15 10 0 

13-Spring tyne with extensions 16 5 0 

If fitted with rigid tyne in lieu of Spring, 
5s. extra 



SUNSUDE Spring-tooth Harrow, nine teeth, 
with handles, cultivates 2 ft. 9 in., £6 
Mine teeth, with disc control in lieu of 
handles lor orchard work, £8 2s. 6d. 
For two horses, seventeen teeth, two 
sections with drawbar, cultivates 6 ft., 
£11 10s. 



(ALL PRICES F.O.R. BRISBANE 
Terms—Half cash, balance twelve months, 
or less a discount of 2J per cent for 
cash on delivery 

For, further particulars write-- 

H. V. Mi:Kay Massey 
HiufrisfQlci.) Pty.' ''iJadti: 

^ ' Sunshine''SecMon^''' ■' 
il8-l24 STANLEYBRISBANE 


Walsh's 

Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 

<s> 

Growers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Name Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Wirrfc us oT *Phons 17S 

W^alsli 

SEED SPECIALISTS 

Bell St. - - Toowoomba 


To GrazierSy Dairy Farmers^ 
Grain and Fruit Growersy 
and all Primary Producers 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

Each month the “ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal ” contains a fist of advertisers whose 
business it is to cater for your requirements 

Everythmgr necessary for 
man On ‘the land ' can be 
obtained from these firms* 

Whenever practicable, why not place your 
orders with them 

They represent the leading and most 
reputable of Queensland’s business houses 

The acceptance of their advertisements by 
this Journal is a guarantee of excellent 
quality and high standard of gooife and service 

' SUPPORT THE^ ADVERTISERS 
I' WHO^. SUPPORT YOUR OWN 

1 JOURNAL. 
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IN HOLLAND. 

While ill Holland the party inspected some of the land which had 
been reclaimed from the sea. 

Before the reclaimed land is leased by the Goveriimeiit it is drained 
by canals and underground drains; it is then ploughed several times 
and treated mth basic slag to sw^eeten the soil. A comfortable home 
and fariii buildings are all ready for the farmer before he takes over. 
Eents are paid on an acreage basis, according to the value of the crops 
grown. This system is considered very satisfactory from the farmer’s 
point of view. 


1 



Plate 143. 

Stork's Nest on a Dutch Parm.—T he stork is a popular bird in the NetlierlandSy 
where it is regarded as a harbinger of good fortune. 

Excellent crops, silch as wheat, barley, and oats, were seen in the 
reclaimed area, but grasses had not, apparently, done well during the 
first year or two./ 

The Zuider Zee, #hieh covers approximately 70 by 25 miles, will 
in the course of about thirty years be entirely reclaimed, and so a new 
and fertile province will have been added to Holland. 






Plate 1^5. 

^ A Typical Paum House o ^ Beclaimeo Laj^d iN'HoLEANo.—This liouse, built by 
tb© Ge’verameni; is ready for oeeupatioa nEder leaseboid tenure. The farmer living 
(quarters (left) are attached to the barn and stablos in which all stock are housed' 
durihg^ winter. • \ 
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IN THE ISLAND OP JERSEY. 

As tlie party inelnded many Jersey breeders^ a very busy and 
interesting week -was spent on Jei^sey Island. Most of the leading studs, 
were inspected, many of which will be familiar to Queensland breeders. 

It is to be regretted that herd recording has somewhat slipped back 
of recent years, but as Ameiican fanciers or their agents are eontiniially 
buying up the best stock at high prices, many breeders contend that 
testing is unnecessary. Nevertheless, some excellent returns are recorded 
on the island. In the Goddington Competition, under four years, one 
breeder was awarded first, second, third, and fourth prizes for cows, 
with the following totals, respectively:—723 lb., 721 lb.,“713 lb., and 
704 lb. 



Plate 146. 

Type op Jersey Cow on a Farm in the South op Enoeand. —This eye-takhig 
matxon has a very fine production record. 


In an aged class, the winner produced 1,157 lb. of butter; the 
second cow had recorded 1,048 ib., and the third 797 lb. butter. 

The dairy and cattle industry in Jersey has been surpassed in 
economic importance by the*potato industry. During 1935 some 58,000 
tons were exported, 'the net value' 'being, approximately, £845,000. The 
climate on Jersey is very mild, the crops mature earlier than in England, 
and, therefore, demand a g^ood price on the English market, approxi¬ 
mately £13 to £14 a ton to the grower. At the time of our visit some 
1,200 tons of potatoes were being shipped daily. 
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Hate 147. 

Jersey cattle paraded for herd hook 







BOUNDARY ST BRISBANE 


PHONE B 2333 


want* 


efficiency and economy on 

YOUR Farm and in YOUR Farm 
Home 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
ELECTRICITY ARE TREMENDOUS 


IS made EASIER with Electrical 
Home comforts. 


metrically driven farm machinery 
mans Easier Starting and Smoother 
Runhing. 

LET US PROVE IT TO YOU. 


0 


#: 
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pm An Australian Masterpiece! 

Jm KiLLYsnd 

LEWIS 

Crude Oil or Kerosene Engine 

Amazing economy, unlimited power, and out- 
standing dependability are inbuilt features of all 
Kelly & Lewis Engines. What more could a power 
offer? Australian craftsmen have perfected 
these sturdy engines to work satisfactorily under 
the hardest of conditions. 

components of Kelly & Lewis Engines are of 
A.l quality, and constructional features include a 
special patented combustion chaweber, a remov- 

- able sleeve, and Bosch Injection Noszie. You 

Models available can't buy better than a Kelly & Lewis. 

from 3 h.p. upwards Write for full details. 

Alfred Snoshcill, Anthon, Pty. Ltd. 

75 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE, G.P.O. BOX No. 284 D 




Models available 
from 3 h.p. upwards 


QUALITY REMAINS long after 
the price is forgotten ! 



TRUCK CHASSIS 


EXTRA VALUE AT LOWER COST 


Bt certain nf dependable performance, power, speed, and stamina when you buy that new 
truck—decide on a Oiampnd T, 

Benefit by tte many advantages of thirty years’ experience in building heavy duty trucks 
. . i , no car parts arc used*—it’s ALL TRUCK—every constructional detail is over-size 
and ©ver*stjnength. ' ■ 

Every modern feature is embodied to ensure economy and high-powered hauling ability^ 
Ask any owner—Models from 25 cwt. to 5 tons. 

OVERLAND LIMITED 

29S-32T WICKHAM STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE Phoites; B 2201-5 
(Also at Townsville).. 
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Fat Lamb Raising ii| Queensland. 

J. L. HODGE, Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

pAT lamb raising should be a profitable enterprise for farmers with 

suitable country. From the point of view of returns, if properly 
practised, there is no quicker money in the whole range of sheep farming. 

The districts most suitable for the raising of fat iambs from English 
type sheep are the Darling Downs and neighbouring country. There 
is no reason, however, why graziers further afield should not engage in 
the industry with profit to themselves, providing they cultivate. 

Cultivation must be regarded as a prime necessity where fat 
lambs are the object. This is not to say that a crop of fat lambs may 
not be raised on natural grasses, but to do so is more or less in the 
nature of a fluke and the practice is not recommended* An appropriate 
slogan for this branch of the sheep industry is ‘^The fat lamb follows 
the plough.’’ The wheat farmer should certainly consider fat lamb 
raising as a complementary enterprise. Incidentally, its adoption 
would make a saving in cultivation costs. 

Wheat, like the rest of the cereals, is an excellent sheep fodder. 
Oats probably give a longer feeding period. Luderne, than which 
there is no better sheep feed, should have its place on the farm 
if conditions are suitable for its cultivation. It will do well on any well 
drained flat, where the rainfall is sufficient and frosts are not too severe. 
Eveiy consideration should be given to -introduced grasses and to 
pasture improvement, with especial application to winter feeds. 

It should be remembered that the lamb must be maintained fat 
from birth to butcher’s block. The ewes in lamb should be kept in 
good strong store condition. After lambing, no feed is too good for the 
ewe and lamb. 
iS 
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AYitli regard to breeds, in Queensland it is admittedly difficult to 
obtain tiie right type of crossbred ewe. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
in most cases to breed the future mothers of the lamb raising flock. 
With this object in view, the farmer would be well advised to secure 
the boldest and strongest possible type of merino. Station ewts culled 
for broadness of fibre in the fleece are best suited for the purpose, with 
due regard for size and constitution. They slionld be mated with one 
of the English long woolled rams—such as the Romney Marsh, Border 
Leicester and Lincoln. The ewe lambs in the resultant drop should be 
saved as the future dams in the fat lamb raising flock. On these half- 
bred ewes it is advisable to put a Downs ram. Two l)reeds highly 
recoininended are the Southdown" and the Dorset Horn. Lambs got by 
the Southdown rams provide the most desirable carcases at the present 
time. The Dorset Horn, lio^vever, gets a very nice early maturing lamb 
from the ewes mentioned, and he has, besides, the additional value that, 
like the Merino, he will work at any time of the year. This is an 
important consideration, as it enables the farmer to have liis lambing to 
suit his cultivation. The wool from ewes of these crosses is not to be 
despised, all of them being of value. However, it should be remembered 
in this connection that the fat lamb is of first importaiiee, and the 
production of 'wool a secondary consideration. 

Here a certain line of breeding has been indicated, but it should be 
realised that locality has much to do wdth the choice of a breed. For 
instance, the pure Corriedale ewe is an excellent all round general 
utility farmer ts sheep. She is docile and a splendid milker and is 
recommended from every point of view. On the Gorrieilale ewe a 
Downs ram slioixld be used. At the time of mating, the breeding ewes 
should not be too fat or a poor lambing may result. They siiould, how¬ 
ever, be strong and vigorous. The rams should be in good condition. 

Lambs bred as indicated and properly fed should be ready for 
slaughter at four months of age, or even before. Extraordinary weights 
are not looked for by the shippers, but, in this connection, it must be 
stated that in the local market heavy weights ai^e paid for at very 
profitable prices. About 33 lb., if the lamb is properly fat and a true 
sucker, is the ideal weight for an export carcase. The true export sucker 
lamb must never be weaned. ^‘Straight from the teat to the blockis 
the maxim in this trade. 

In districts where, because of wet conditions, sheep -would not 
ordinarily be depastured profitably, the Romney Marsh stands alone. 
Apart from other reasons, this may be accounted for by his ability to- 
withstand fluke and footrot better than any other breed. 

Prices for fat lambs in Brisbane have been consistently high over 
a period of years. It is not too much to expect that a ewe of the right 
type, and mated as advised, should produce £1 a year. 

every standpoint, the farmer with suitaMe country and 
oultivatiM will be w^ell advised to give some thought to engaging in this 
Ybry Ineraliye branch of sheep husbandry. 
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DRENCHING FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 

P. Ti. S. EOBEIiTSj D.Sc.^ Animal Health Station^ YeerongpiUr. 

A BOUT tills time of tlie year worms are^nsiiall}" very troublesome in 

siieep. Before drenching an effort' sliould always he made to 
ascertain wiiicli species of worm is the caiase of the trouble^ and this can 
rimdily lie done by a post-mortem examination of a badiy-iiifested 
animal The fourth stomach, small and large intestines, should be cut 
open and examined carefully, and if the animals are coughing attention 
■also should be given to the lungs. 

For the worm that occurs in the fourth stomach—the barber’s pole 
worm—bluestone is recommended. Carbon tetrachloride is also very 
effective ^ against this worm, but there is some risk attached to its use, 
and it .is therefore no longer recommended by the Department of 
Agrienltiire and Stock. 

Bluestone and nicotine sulphate is used for the removal of the small 
hair worms, which inhabit the small intestine. Hair worms are the cause 
•of a disease known as black scours/’ Infestation is most severe among 
young sheep in which the losses may be very heavy. Bluestone and 
nicotine sulphate is the only drench which is of any value against these 
:smail worms. 

Wliere a mixed infestation of stomach worms and hair worms occurs 
—a frequent experience, especially in young sheep—the Mnestone- 
nicotine sulphate drench should be given, as this drench is effective 
against the stomach worm also. Moreover, it may be used for the removal 
•of tapeworms from lambs, although these woi^ms may also be removed 
by arsenic and epsom salts. 

For the nodule worms in the large intestine there is as yet no 
-efficient method of removing them by means of drenches which are 
given through the mouth. They may, however, be combated by the 
use of an enema containing sodium arsenite, which, if administered 
carefully has a very high degree of efficiency. 

Lung worms are treated with certain drugs which are injected 
into the windpipe, the formula being:— 

Oil of turpentine—1 cubic centimetre. 

Creosote—0-5 cubic centimetre. 

Olive oil—2 cubic centimetres. 

(TiJoroform—0-5 cubic centimetre. 

This formuk repi'esents a dose for one adult sheep. For lambs the 
dose is reduced by one-half. 

In country subject to worms the sheep should be given treatment 
.at regular three to four-weekly intervals during the spring and summer 
montbs, for otherwise little or no benefit from the treatment may be 
•evident. Treatment is to be regarded only as a temporary measure in 
the fight against worms, for it must be realised that when paddocks 
.are heavily infested with worm larvae the animal is no sooner freed of 
worms by treatment than it is attacked again by larvm which are picked 
up by the animal when grazing. In about three to four weeks’ time the 
Jarvm have grown and have reached such a size and attained such 
nuinbei^s that the health of the animal is again affected. 

Further information on mixing and administration of these drenches 
may be obtained from the Animal Health Station, Teerongpilly. 
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CARE OF SICK ANIMALS. 

Stock owners are frequently required to diagnose and treat sick 
animals and, from their constant observation of stock in good healthy 
are quick to notice any abnormal behaviour due to sickness. A knoW" 
ledge of the normal temperatures, pulse, and respiration rates of various 
animals is most valuable in arriving at a correct diagnosis of tlie trouble. 
The temperature of all young animals is somewhat higher than that 
of older animals, and various influences—siieli as periods of rrrstriim 
(heat), time of day, external temperature, and so on—may alter the 
temperature of the mature animal. The temperatures of healthy farm 
animals are:—Horse 99*5-101 degrees, cow 100-101 degrees, sheep 103 
degrees, pig 102*5 degrees. 

The temperature of an animal is usually measured in the rectum, 
and a self-registering thermometer, such as is commonly used in ordinary 
medical or nursing practice may l3e used. Care should be taken to see 
that the column of mercury is shaken down. A small quantity of 
vaseline smeared on the bulb as a lubricant to assist the passage of the 
instrument is desirable, and it is inserted with a circular*motion between 
the fingers, forward in a line with the backbone, and allow^ed to remain 
for a few' minutes before it is withdrawn carefully and the reading 
taken. If the temperature of an animal is found to be about 2-5 degrees 
above normal it is said to have a low fever, if it reaches the vicinity 
of 4 degrees above normal a moderate fever is indicated, and if in the 
neighbourhood of 6 degrees above normal it has a high fever. 

In some diseases, such as tetanus and sunstroke, the temperature 
may be as much as 10 degrees above normal. Having decided by use 
of the thermometer whether the sickness is of a febrile (pertaining to 
fever) or nonfebrile nature treatment and nursing must be considered. 

Good nursing is of the utmost impoxdance. The patient should be 
provided with a soft bed, shade from sun, wind, or rain, and a rtig 
in cold weather. A supply of water and green feed-should also be 
provided if possible. 

Medicines are usually administered by the mouth in the form of a. 
drench, and it is necessary to use care and patience when using this 
method. The head of the animal should not be raised above a horizontal 
position, and only small quantities of the drench poured into the 
mouth at a time, allowing time for swallowing. Pinching the throat to 
induce swallowing should not he practised, hnd the head should be 
lowered if the patient commences to cough. 


US^MB-MAR 

Fo^r latab-33aarldng all;yiasitTOents , should be sterilised; Tetanus is always 
awishTu oM'yards If the -worfe'can be done in grassed yards the 

risk of the entry of tetanus and other germs is reduced considerably. On large 
holdings it is aiwaysvadnsable,, when ■ practicable, to do the work in the breeding 
paddock, where temporary dust-free yards can be erected. 

Marking should be done in early morning or late afternoon, and the sheep 
should be released as soon after as possible, to avoid! any risk from, gerni'-laden 
dust* The ©orrect age for marking is from two to four weeks. . Care should be 
taken to^ sever the tail at a joint. An antiseptic dressing should be applied. 
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BRUISING IN CATTLE. 

The meat export industry is seriously prejudiced by the bruising of 
cattle when travelling to the meatworhs, and the annual loss to both 
the owner and the State is considerable. Bniising is caused by many 
factors, particularly so when journeys are long, but the two chief causes 
are iil-treatment and horning because of faulty supervision during 
trucking and in transit. 

Cattle travelled to market on the hoof always give a higher per¬ 
centage of first-class beef than railed stock, pro^nded, of course, they 
have the condition and weights essential for export. Much of the 
bruising attributed to train travelling is caused in the trucking yards. 
In many instances every endeavour is made to load the trains in a 
minimum of time. This is a mistake. Care should be taken to avoid 
crowding in gateways because, where jamming occurs, the outer beasts 
are bruised on ribs and hips. Precautions are necessary both at the 
crush entrance and in the crush. If cattle are trucked in '^single file” 
their sides do not come in contact with the rails. Drovers in charge 
should insist that no unnecessary force is used to drive the cattle, for 
every injury affects the cpiality of the eaTcase. 

Competition in the chilled and frozen meat trade to-day is keen, 
each competing country endeavouring to produce a better carcase. 
Therefore, if Australia is to retain or increase her output of first-grade 
beef, the cattle received at the meatworks must be of prime cpiality and 
free from injuries of any kind. Growers and dealers may assist the 
trade by judicions handling of stock. Dehorning is essential. This 
is a simple operation and should be done when branding. Records 
prove conclusively that polled cattle give a much higher percentage of 
first-c|uality beef than horned cattle. 

Dehorned cattle are also much more docile in the paddocks, cover 
less country wht.n feeding, and retain condition longer. 


WINTER-GROWING" RHODES GRASS MAY CAUSE STOCK LOSSES. 

Although warnings have been issued to the efiteet that the so-called winter- 
growing or frost-resistant Rhodes grass is a potential source of danger to grazing 
stock, some farmers may not yet be aware that this grass should be grazed with 
caution. Winter-growing Rhodes grass should not be confused with the more common 
Rhodes grass which makes a very Valuable pasture. 

The prussic acid content of winter-growing Rhodes grass has been determined 
in samples collected both in Queensland and in New South Wales, and the quantity 
found was suthcient to indicate that the grass may sometimes be toxic to animals. 
Little is known regarding the conditions under which stock losses clue to ingestion 
of the grass may occur, and stockowners are advised to exercise a good deal of 
care when paddocks of the grass are being grazed. 

In districts where high-yielding winter-growing grasses and clovers can be 
grown, the use of the winter-growing Rhodes grass for gracing purposes is not 
recommended., 
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Herd Testing and Profits. 

L. A. BURGES'S^ Dairy Besearcli Laboratory. 

^IIE problem facing all dairy farmers is the production of the maxi- 
-*■ mum amount of butterfat at the lowest possible costj at the same 
time maintaining or improving the fertility and carrying capacity of 
the pasture and health of the stock. The best results are only obtainable 
by a combination of three factors—the farmer, the pasture, and . the 
herd. On the farmer rests the responsibility for efficient pasture 
management and on the stock that of producing the maximum amount 
of fat from the food consumed. 

All thoughtful farmers must admit that good cows are essential to 
success. Many claim that they have good cows, and base their claim on 
factory returns. This, however, is only evidence that the herd as a 
whole is good and not that each individual member of the herd is 
producing enough fat to pay , its way. A drop in factory returns is 
inexplicable to such farmers, and they are in a quandary as to where the 
remedy lies. The farmer who submits his herd to testing regularly 
can see b}' comparing the production records of cows and heifers whether 
the production is being maintained, whether the right cows are being 
used for breeding, and whether the herd sire is producing profitable 
or unprofitable progeny. By so doing, he is able to remedy the fault 
before it affects his factory returns to any noticeable extent. 

The productive capacity of a cow can only be ascertained by 
testing. The figures obtained indicate her ability as a producer under 
the existing feeding and management conditions, which are controlled 
by the weather and the farmer. There is ample evidence available to 
show that the average herd contains animals which do not produce 
sufficient fat to pay for the food which they consume, and other animals 
which produee double or even treble that of the unprofitable cows. 
These latter cows are the ones which must be exploited to improve the 
yield of the' herd. 

Herd testing is e^entially educational. The figures merely disclose 
the facts, and the responsibility is upon the farmer to carry out the 
necessary remedies. A farmer who neglects to cull unprofitable animals 
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lias only liiniself to blame for a stationaiy or deereavsed pro^liietion. 
Failure to act on tlie part of tlie farmer cannot possibly be construed 
as a failure on the part of lierd testing. 

An actual case of well-applied herd testing is as follows:—- 

A lierd of tliirty-foiir cows averaged 104 lb. of fat, total 6,596. 
At tlie end of tlie season no fewer than twenty-six animals wei’t-* culled. 

Ill the next season the herd reduced to thirty-one nieiiibers (eight 
cows retained from preyions season plus five tested pedigree and eiditeeii 
iieifors from tested cows) averaged 807 lb. of fat, total 9,517. 

In the third year the thirty-one cows averaged 344) lb. of fat total 
10,540 lb. 

In this ease the actual prodnetion from the same grazing area rose 
from 6,596 lb, to 10,540 lb; of fat. The fat per acre was thus nearly 
doubled, and, with fat at Is. per lb., the income rose from £330 to £527." 

Herd testing will pay handsome dividends, provided that the farmer 
does his share. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BLENDING OF CREAM. 

Ah examination of cream on the receiving platform of almost any 
factory will indicate the necessity for careful treatment and storage 
on the farm. Proper blending of the cream after separation is essential. 

The process of cream ripening assists the production of delicate 
butter flavours. 

Tile development of lactic acid in the cream is desirable, because the 
lactic acid bacteria, if present in large numbers, prevent the undesirable 
off flavours and taints from developing. 

Small quantities of cream are more diffieuit to hold in a satisfactory 
condition than larger quantities, and, consequently, the dairy farmer 
should keep his supply in as large a bulk as possible. 

Objections to blending have been raised by some dairy farmers, 
who claim that if the cream from each milking is kept separate only 
portion of the supply will be graded second-grade when sent to the 
factory. To this objection, hoTfever, it might be stated that the aim 
of dairy farmers to-day is, or should be, to have all and not merely part 
of their cream of the highest ''choice’’ quality. 

To blend correctly the cream from each separation is first cooled 
for about an hour before adding to the bulk supply, which should always 
be kept as cool as possible. 

If the use of the cooler and aerator has been effective the cream 
should then he ready for blending—the farmer must satisfy himself, 
how^everg in all cases'that the" cream is sufficiently cooled before 
attempting to add it to the bulk. 

Thorough and frequent stirring with a , metal stirrer is necessary 
for correct blending. ,, ; ■ 

If two or more cans are to be sent to the factorjq approximate!v 
eqiial portions of the cooled cream Trom each separation should !)e placed 
in each can. This will ensure that a standard cream is supplied. 
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CLOVERS ON THE COAST. 

A marked increase in milk production in late winter and spring 
when white clover is plentiful in the pastures is a common experience 
ill coastal dairving districts. Unfortunately, it is not every year that 
weather conditions are favourable for the development of a good growth 
of clover in unimproved paspalum pastures. 

Generally, the reciuireinents of clovers are a fertile and not too acid 
soil and a fair siippty of soil moisture. Where white clover is naturally 
akindant in paspalum pastures it may be taken for granted that its 
requireiiieiits are supplied, but it is true that the production of, thousands 
of acres of paspalum pasture could be improved by the encouragement 
of clover growth. 

Soiis which are distinctly acid can only he made suitable for clover 
growth by the use of lime. If the fertility of the soil has been lowered 
by iiianv" years of grazing, it is advisable either to renovate with the 
plough "or paspalum renovator' and top-dress with fertilizers. On 
suitable areas it may be preferable to plough out the pasture and grow’' 
a green manure or some other form of crop prior to resowing the area 
with a mixture of grass and clover seeds. . Eenovation and green- 
manuring practices, in addition to increasing soil fertility, also tend to 
increase the water-retaining properties of the soil. 

In all eases wEere pasture has been renovated, or where new 
permanent pastures are to he sown, it is advisable to add clover seed 
to the pasture. The clovers which have proven themselves of out¬ 
standing usefulness for incorporation in permanent pastures are white 
clover and red clover, and both should be included in permanent pasture 
sowings on the sub-tropieal coast. White clover provides good grazing 
from about August until November, wEile red clover makes the hulk 
of its growth from September till March. Compared with white clover 
red clover is a short-lived plant, and dies out in a pasture within two 
or three years. It is of great use, however, in providing feed during 
the first year while the white clover is establishing itself. 

When sowing on renovated paspalum or in new pasture mixtures 
about 1 lb. per acre of each of the clovers should he used. New Zealand 
strains of white clover are superior to European or local sti^ains of 
which commercial seed is available; the best seed to use is New Zealand 
Governiiient-eertified white clover seed. New Zealand strains of red 
clover also are preferable to other commercial types. 

— C. If. Winters^ B.Sc.Agr. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Kindly renew your subscription without delay. Write your full name 
plainly^ preferably in block letters. PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM, which 
Wltl:be' found on the last page of each issue. 

Address your subscription to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Asrlcuiture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Charcoal for Pigs. 

T^IGESTITE efficiency in farm animals depends largely on their ability 

to grind their food well. Thorough mastication is therefore linked 
with ease of digestion. Some animals may eat food rapidly without 
ill-effects. Tims the domestic fowl swallows quickly, but it has a 
remarkable mechanism in the gizzard for grinding the food to a fine 
state for subsequent digestion and absorption. 

The pig is not so well equipped as the fowl to handle rapidly-eaten 
food, yet under most farm conditions fast eating is the rule. The pig 
can be helped to make better use of its foods in the following ways:— 

(i.) By feeding easily digested material; 

(ii.) By grinding the less digestible foods; 

(hi.) By ensuring the animals sufficient feeding room; 

(iv.) By arranging for some open grazing wffiere the animals may 
eat at their leisure ; 

(v.) By feeding aids to digestion. 

It is the last with which this note is concerned. 

Charcoal and coke are extraordinarily cellular in structure and 
possess a great number of surfaces. At these surfaces rapid digestion 
of food can take place. By feeding either of them in powdered form, 
coarse lumps of food become coated with a film possessing an actively 
digesting surface. 

An alternative and cheaper method is to throw coarse charcoal or 
coke into the pig sty and let the animals grind and eat as they feel 
inclined. 
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REGISTRATION OF HATCHERIES. 

FoHoT;viiig is a list of persons who have applied for registration of their hatcheries 
under the provisions of “ The Diseases in Poultry ActSt 1023 to 1037.” The list has been 
compiled up to and including 21st March, 1938 :— 


Fame. 


Nam3 of Hatchery. 


Breeds Kept. 


G. Adler, Tinana 


Nevertire 


P. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains .. 

Cooper, Zilimere road, Zilhnere 
B. B. Corbett, Woombye 
Mrs. G. Crawford, Stratford, via 
Calms 

Bev. E. Eekhart, Head street, 
Laidley 

Elks and Sudlow, Beerwah 
Gisler Bros,, W>nmuiu .. 

F, J. Lambert, Acacia Vale, 
Townsville 

A. Malviiie, junr., The Gap, Ash- 
grove 

W. T* Martin, Piillenvale 


Elmsdale 

Graceville 

Labrena 

Bho-Isled 

Laidley 

Woodlands 
Gilser Bros. 
Lambert’s 

Alva 

Pennington 


J. A. lililler, Charters Towers .. 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore, tm 
. Indooroopilly 

'F. J. Mottram, Ibis avenue, 
Deagoii 

d". McCulloch,, White's road. 
Manly 

E. K, Peiiiiefather, Osdey Central 

G. Pitt, Box 132,Hun<iaberg .. 


Hiilview 

Bunglass 

Kenwood 

Hinde's Stud 
Poultry Farm 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding Farm 


E., E., Smith, B'Cerwah .. 

,T, Smith, Isis Junction ,. 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, 
Tingalpa 

;,W. .J* Bj> Tonkin, ParkhursL 
Korth Bochhamptoii 
T. We^terman, Handford ,road, 
ZiKiner© 

B. H. Young, Box ' 18, P.O., 
Babinda 


Endelihe 
Fairview 
Springfield a . 

'Tonkin’s „■,/ ' •. 

Zillmere . 

Reg- Young’s .. 


Wiiite Leghorns, Australorps, 
White Wyaridottes, Rhode 
Island Beds 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Rhode Island Reds 

Australorps, Langshans, and 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Black Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 
Airstralorps and White 'Leghorns 
Wliite Leghorns, Australorps, 
Langshans, White Wyandottes 
Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Brown Leghorns 
Australorps and White Leghorns 
Whit© Leghorns and Langshans 
'Whit© Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 

Wliite Xeghoms and Australorps 

WThite 'Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
.'horns, ;and Australorps 
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MEMBER The same stock that has made my farm successful is offered you. A I 

S customer writes:—" Taking the laying of 540 pullets, fmm 15fh i 
March, 1935, to 15th March, 1936, 'average eggs produced for twelve | 
months was 211 per pullet." This is my ordinary stock—not specially | 

' bred for competition purposes. I 

DAY-OLD CHICKS 

WHITE LEGHORNS BROWN LEGHORNS AOSTRALORPS | 
£3 10$, per 100 £.4._5s. pe.r I00.„. . . £4 per 100 

ASSrailWII Pullet Chicks, Double Above Prices 

i have a number of Stud Cockerels from Trap-nested Hens, 220-265, 

£1-1-0, £2-2-0. Freight Extra. 

Terms. 10 per cent. With Order. Balance Before Delivery. 

DUNGLASS POULTRY FARM 

PRED. S. MORRISON, Kenmorc, via INDOOROOPILLY Phone; TOOWONG 1742 


BINGELIMA HATCHERY 

CABOOLTURE 

Phone. 44S. R. MARKWELL, Proprietor. Box 23, Caboolture, 

DAY-OLD CHICKS 

White Leghorn (Canadian Strain), £3 per 100, £27 per 
1,000. Austraforps (Chas. Judson Strain), £3 10s. per 100, 
£32 per 1,000. 

Langshans (NicholTs Strain), £4 per 100, £35 per 1,000. 

Freight and Packing Free. 

CUSTOM HATCHING, 15s. per tray of 140 eggs. 


COUSNER^S FOR QUALITY. 


Now booking orders for Australorps and 
White Leghorns. 

Day-old Pullets and Chickens for July 
and October delivery. 

Book early and save disappointment. 

Winners at Open Competition for the Last 
Nine Years. 

For Particulars Phone F 9078, or write— 


Including— 

N.U,P.B.A., 1929-30, Second Highest and 

N.U.FUB^A., 1930-31, Highest Single. 
D.D.P.B.A., 1932-33, Highest Aggregate and 
Singles. 

W.D.P.C., 1936-37, Highest Aggregate. 
W.D.P.C., 1936-37, Second Highest Singles 
W.D.P.C., 1937-38, Highest Aggregate. 
W.D.PC.., 1937-38, Highest Singles and 

many others. 

COUSNER 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARM - - - THE GAP, ASHGROVE W.3. 

We specialise in 6-weeks old pullets, prices on application. 



WHITE LEGHORNS 

THE ONLY BREED WE KEEP 


CHICKS, STUD STOCK, AND 
SETTINGS IN SEASON. 


HAVE THE BEST AT NO 
EXTRA COST. 


Top.—Our 1st Royal National Champion, 1932. 
We have been producing them ever since. 

Bottom.—1 st, White'. 'Leghorn-C-ockereL Q.P.P.C. 
Show, 1936 (Mr., J. -McLac^kh;,' Govt. Poultry 
Expert, JudgdI , and Champion Light Utility. 


GISLER BROS. 

WYNNUM—Phone: 361 




XViil. 
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Worms ii) Poultry. 

F. H. S. EOBERTSj D.Be., Animal Health Station, Yeeroiigpilly. 

^ANY young birds will now be conimencing their first season of 
production. During the rearing of these birds diseases such as 
eoccidiosis, pullorum disease, and roup will have taken their toll. These 
diseases are spectacular in their onset, and the symptoms manifested and 
the mortalities experienced have compelled the poultry farmer to under¬ 
take control measures in order to minimise his losses as much as 
possible. 

In many instances, however, worm infestation has been overlooked. 
The effects of worm in|estation are usually insidious in nature, and 
being accumulative do not attract attention until the birds are seriously 
affected. Such effects include failure to make normal growth and even 
loss of weight, loss of appetite and activity, dull, ruffled plumage, and 
a paleness of the comb and shanks. The mortality, especially among 
young birds, may be serious. More important, still, young pullets, while 
maintaining a ravenous appetite and being apparently in fair health, 
may not be producing their normal quota of eggs. 

Of the various worms which infest poultry one of the most important 
is the large roundworm, which grows up to 4 or 5 inches in length, 
and is found in the intestine. Where the farmer pays careful attention 
to sanitation and cleanliness, this and other worms rarely become 
dangerous by the regular removal of droppings and the adoption of 
other measures which promote cleanliness, the source of infestation is 
removed. Prevention of infestation is most important in the control 
of parasitic worms. There are, however, certain drugs which may be 
employed to remove the worms from the birds, and if treatment is 
employed regularly the infestation should be of no great importance. 
Treatment of poultry for worms may be undertaken either by mixing 
certain drugs with the mash (flock treatment), or else by giving the 
drug to each individual bird (individual treatment). 

Flock TreatTmni .—^Plock treatment can be applied with success 
only when the birds are kept under intensive or semidntensive con¬ 
ditions. The procedure is to mix nicotine sulphate with the mash at 
the rate of *5 cubic centimetre of nicotine sulphate for every 1 lb. 
of dry mash. The amount of nicotine sulphate required is incorporated 
with just suffiicient water so that when mixed the mash is flaky. About 
1 part of nicotine sulphate to 400 parts of water is usually adequate. 
The mixing should be thorough so that no lumps remain. This treated 
mash is mixed fresh daily and fed continuously for four days. 

Individucil —The best drug to use for individual treat¬ 

ment is carbon tetracBloride. This may be given in capsules or by 
means of a syringe and rubber tubing. The birds are starved overnight 
and treated next morning. They may be fed immediately after treat¬ 
ment. The doses range from *5 cubic centimetres to 2 cubic centimetres, 
depending on the size of the bird. If the syringe is used.great care 
must be taken to avoid delivering the drug into the windpipe, which 
would cause instant death. Before undertaking this treatment farmers 
should apply to the Animal Health Station, Teerongpilly, for further 
details. 
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MAtiClNG EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 

The .marking of early laying pullets provides a practical im^tliod of 
selection vrkere tlie trap nest is not used. 

Keeords obtained by trap nesting iu various parts of the world 

sJiow that— 

(1) Early laying pullets are, as a rule, the highest producers; 

(2) Birds that lay late into the autiiinn and are late in moulting 
are also high producers. 

As the early layers and late moiilters are high producers, a marking 
system will assist in distinguishing between profitable and iinprolitable 
fowls. 

In one convenient system of marking a cokiired leg band is placed 
on the left shank of ail pullets which start to lay before six months 
of age. A band of another colour is attached to the left shank of 
pullets starting to lay when six and seven months of age, and a third 
coloured band is used for fowls which commence to lay in the eighth 
month. Pullets that do not lay until after the eighth month should be 
culled from the flock, or kept in a pen by themselves, and forced for 
egg production. 

Pullets which are early layers show the following characteristics:— 

(1) A large red comb; 

(2) An active disposition and a ravenous appetite; 

(3) Roominess between the keel and pelvic bones; 

(4) An occasional disappearance of the yellow colouration round 
the vent in some yellow shanked varieties. 

In small flocks individuals showing the aboveiiieiitionGd 
charaeteristies may he caught in the nests and then marked. 

During the following season all fowls which were marked as late 
maturing the previous autumn and moult in December, January, and 
February may be culled. All the early laying birds and those^ that 
moult after 1st i^Iareh may be kept for layers or placed in a special 
breeding pen and mated to a male known to have come from a higln 
laying hen that has been trap nested. In this way the egg production 
of the offspring may be raised. " ' 

The method outlined provides a simple method of selection which 
will, properly used, raise the level of production in a flock. 

_ _ —F. 


AUTUMN HATCHING. 

is usually applied to incubation praetisec 
durmg February, March, and April. i ^ ^ i 

, Many poultry raisers may be considering the advisability of auttimx 
hatebmg during the cowing year because of the shortage in the uumbei 
of chickens rased during the past hatching season. Before adoltin^ thi 
practice, eonaderatiop should; be givCh to the financial returiS maj 
he expected from autumn hatched stock I'-muis mat maj 
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BY SAVINC NOW IN YOUR 
PRODUCTIVE YEARS YOU 
CAN DO THIS. 

INVEST IN AN ENDOWMENT. 
POLICY-ITISTHE IDEAL WAY/ 

START NOW/ 

Our Life Plan N?3. 

ANNUAL PPEMtUMS IWlABLE FOB jCIOO 
rODBAWATAOE - WITH BONUSES . * TABLE ?l?2 


N«xt . 

50 

55 . 

60 

69 





20 

2 • 15 ♦ 7 

2 • 6 * 6 

*2 ■ 0 ' 10 

1-16 *8 

25 

5* 10 *2 

2'16*4 

2'8-2 

2 I 2 *7 

>0 

4- 15 -5 

>11*5 

2*18 10 

2 • 10-8 

55 

5*9 0 

4* 180 

3‘ 11*6 

5-2-6 

40 


6*13 4 

5'2-0 

4-1 - 8 

45 



6 * 17 • H 

5-7-8 

Idif-'fearly. Quarterly.dnd I 

MontMyl 

?ates:4»i 


Si&TE Government 
INSURMCE Office 

11 ^Bnasn^m 


DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TQ-DAY « 

TO THE INSITBAKCB OOMBIISSIONEE,^ INSURANCE HOUSE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE. 

Dear Slr,~P!ease forward your Proposal Form for £...... 

showing premium payable. My age Next Birthday will be.years. 

I would like to draw the Insurance on reaching the age of.. 

Name ............ 

Address .......... 
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Tile uiexperieBced buyer seldom appreciates tlie necessity for paying 
tile liiglier |u*ieej as tlie birds are of the same age and breed. It should be 
borne in mind, liowever, that’ there is usually a definite reason for the 
clilferem:e in the price, and that difference can he summed up in one word 
—cpiality. The cheaper birds may be culled from fioekSj as the result of 
tlieir being baelnvard or stunted in growth. Such birds cannot be 
expected to eonimeiice egg-laying at the normal time and be profitable. 
As they are mills as pullets, it is unwise to breed from any of them. 
They eamiot return a profit, irrespective of the purpose for which they 
are used. 

After allowing for feeding costs and a slight increase in egg values^ 
it is unlikely that the more expensive birds will show any profit during 
their pullet year. It is quite prohahle, however, that they will repay 
their purchase price. At the same time, many of these birds should 
make suitable breeders, and their use for this purpose 'would be 
profitable. 

the same situation applies in the case of hens. Cheap hens 
are usually iinsiiitable as breeders, "whereas many breeding birds may be 
selected from the more expensive birds. The purchase of old hens is 
not good business, apart from their value as future breeders. Again, 
w’hile the beginner may be able to distinguish a pullet before it begins 
laying, once production starts it is more difficult to separate hens 
wHeli have just completed a moult and pullets wliieh have been laying 
for a feiv tveeks. It is also very difficult to distinguish between a hen 
that is fifteen months old and one four years old. This means that in 
buying alleged first-year hens the birds could be any age above that 
mentioned. 

In such eireiiiiistances, it is advisable for the prospective buyer to 
inspect the fioek from 'which it is proposed to make the purchase before 
parting with his money. 

—/. J. MeLaclilan. 


RADIO SERVICE FOR FARMERS. 

From Malional Station 48G (or 4QR) (Relayed to 4RK Central Regional 
and 4QN North Regional). 

Arrangements have been made with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission (Queensland) for the regular 
delivery, in interesting dialogue form, of talks to farmers 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
during the 

COUNTRYMAN'S SESSION 4QG (or 4QR) EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 

Besinniitg at 9.10 a.m. 
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Harvesting Cottoi). 

R. W. PETERS, Cotton Experimentalist. 

^HE methods adopted in picking cotton have a decided effect on the 
^ quality of the lint produced, for excessive cleaning during the 
process of ginning both damages the fibres and adds to the expense of 
spinning yarn of high quality. The harvesting of cotton, therefore, 
should be carefully carried out. 

Picking should be commenced as soon as sufficient bolls are open 
to allow a moderate daily tally being obtained. Cotton should not be 
picked when it is either wet or green, the latter term describing fibres 
that have not dried out thoroughly following the opening of the boll. 

Wet cotton is difficult to gin, for the fibres tend to stick to the saws, 
which either cut them or twist them into a ropy state. It is also difficult 
to clean leaf and trash from either wet or damp cotton. In most 
seasons in Queensland, no difficulty should be experienced with wet 
cotton, for the usual climatic conditions are suitable for the harvesting 
of dry cotton after the dew has dried. Where picking is done while 
the dew is still on the crop, the wet cotton should be spread out in the 
sun during the forenoon, after which it can be baled with the rest oi 
the picking for the day. 

With the present efficient ginning machinery it is not necessary to 
have the cotton as nearly ^^snow white’’ as formerly in order*to obtain 
the best grades. This is very helpful where the farmer and his family 
pick the crop, and it is suggested in such cases that it would be better 
to pick the cotton slightly less cleanly and thereby faster, for not only 
could greater tallies be obtained in the harvesting period, but larger 
acreages could be grown and still harvested without employing outside 
labour. , , 

Early picked cotton may contain a fair amount of big leaf and still 
yield lint of high grade, for the cleaning machinery removes the big 
leaf without breaking it to any great extent. It is a mistake, therefore, 
to try and exclude leaf by very careful picking, or, worse still, to break 
up large leaf by rolling the cotton between the hands. Small pieces 
of leaf are difficult to remove during ginning, and seed cotton eoiitaining 
fine pieces of leaf—or pepper” leaf as it is termed—is graded lower 
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than eotton with only big leaf. Hence grades usually drop off after 
iieaTy frosts—the dead leaves and bracts are so brittle that they break 
into small pieces when picked with the cotton. While modern cleaning 
machinery eliminates most of this leaf, the remainder is sufficient to 
necessitate lower grading than if the leaf was large and not brittle. 

Grass and weed seeds, especially spear grass seed, are particularly 
difficult to remove from eotton lint, and every effort should be made 
to clean the fields at the last cultivation so that no seed will be produced. 
On old cultivations, even where good farming practices have been 
followed, there is always danger of tall-growing weeds setting seed late 
in the season, and it pays to chop them out before the harvesting com¬ 
mences, especially if pickers are employed. 

Cotton ready for picking should not be exposed too long to the 
weather. When the bolls first open, the lint has a rich colour or 
^'bloom/* and this "bloomis essential for the higher grades of the 
regular universal standards. Cotton which is left unpicked for several 
weeks loses its " bloom through bleaching caused by wetting by dews 
and the subsequent drying by the sun. The colour changes to a chalky 
dead white and the lustre of the fibres is destroyed. The effect of rain 
on cotton is particularly severe—the colour changes to a dull greyish 
or light bluish tinge during rains which last several days. Cotton 
should not be picked for several days after rain, for the bleaching 
action of the dews and sun greatly improves the colour, while the wind 
and heat of the sun fluff out the fibres from the matted condition 
caused by the rain. 

Winds have a detrimental effect on a well-opened cipp, for the 
locks tend to hang out of the bolls in a long, stringy condition. The 
eotton not only dries out excessively, but the fibre quality suffers, and 
the cotton is difficult to gin properly owing to a considerable proportion 
of the locks being in a twisted rope-like condition. Cotton left exposed 
to windy weather also usually gathers up bits of broken bracts and 
leaves. In addition to these disadvantages, some of the cotton is shed 
during heavy storms. 

Where the harvesting is done by the grower and Ms family, it will 
usually pay to make several pickings in a good crop. Where labour is 
employed to harvest the crop, sufficient bolls should be open to allow 
the picker to make a reasonable tally, otherwise the cost of picking will 
be high. In these circumstances, one good picking followed by a 
cdean-up is sufficient in fields of light to medium yield. With good crops, 
two or more pickings and a clean-up may be necessary. The grower 
should be guided by the conditions as they exist. Sometimes it is more 
profitable to allow a heavy picking to open and thus get it picked 
cheaper than if a lighter picking were made. 


FARM MACHINERY CREATES JOBS. 

It hm bees amply demonstrated OTer and over again that labour-saving devices 
set .'US free, .from bard labour, and long hours. The argument that labour-saving 
Biachin.eiry throws lUeii out of work has been generally disproved. With farming, 
there is ''"tlirect proof that modern machinery creates jobs instead of destroying 
them. Modern'farm m.aehinery will pay for” itself in more'and faster and b^ter 
,work. '.J'ls'eO'Mtruetion gives work to the miner, mechanic, and distributor w^ho ' 
after a'll/iconstitute a large proportion 'Of the farmers^ hom’e market. ' . - ^ 
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Packing and Consignins Cotton. 

R. W. PETEBBj Cotton Experimentalist. 

"OECAUSE of tile distance of tlie cotton fields from tlie ginneries in 

Queensland, the crop is forwarded by train either in bags or wool 
packs containing around 80 to 100 lb." and 500 lb. of seed cotton 
respeetiyely. The growers of small acreages generally use second-hand 
corn or chaff bags, while those with more than 5 or 6 acres usually 
purchase onee-used wool packs for their crop. It is cheaper to use the 
wool packs, for they are returned to the grower on payment of a small 
fee, which covers the cost of freight and heating to kill the pink boil 
worm or any cotton pests in tlieni. 

Before filling, the container should he cleaned carefully to remove 
everything that might affect the grade of the cotton. Wool packs which 
have had cotton in them should be especially cleaned in order to protect 
the purity of seed. Undoubtedly, much contamination of pure seed 
varieties can be brought about by seed cotton sticking in the corners of 
bales or becoming attached to strands of the sewing along the edges, 

Wlien packing a container, every care should be taken to have only 
the one grade and staple of cotton in it. A bale of lint is sold on the 
basis that it*contains cotton of uniform grade and staple length. If 
there is any variation in the contents, it is purchased on the basis of the 
lowest grade and shortest staple contained. Grow^^rs should always try 
to obtain uniformity of contents in the bale of lint. 

Many large growers allow the pickers to empty the contents of the 
picking sacks directly into the wool packs, and because of the variable 
efficiency of the pickers, layers of different grades may be found in the 
one pack. The cotton in each picking bag should be roughly classed by 
the grower and an endeavour made‘to segregate the different grades 
into separate wool packs. The grading at the ginneries can then be 
done more quickly, as it will be unnecessary for the grader to stop and 
estimate the true value of a wool pack containing different grades of 
seed cotton. In addition, more uniform cotton is fed to the gins, thus 
enabling the production of bales of lint containing only one grade in 
each. Usually two or three grades are ample, for, with the exception of 
droughty spots or places of rank growth, the quality of the crop over a 
field, if picked in a short time, is more or less the same. By using 
separate bales for good cotton, leafy cotton, and cotton which is insect- 
stained or from drought-affected plants, a grower will not only obtain 
the full value of his crop, but will facilitate operations at the ginnery. 

Every growler has a registered number, and he should include this 
with Iiis hiitials and railway station in a brand for identifying each 
container sent to the ginnery. The brand should be placed in a 
conspicuous place on the side of the container in black that will not rub 
or wash off. Each season some wool packs are received at the ginnery 
which have no identification marks, or wdth brands so indistinct as to 
be illegible; and it is only through cheeking up the advice notes wdiich 
a grower despatches to the Cotton Board when consigning his cotton 
that the ownership can be established. This slows up the work at the 
ginnery and should not occur, for it is a simple matter to, brand the^ 
cotton correctly. 
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It is iiece&saiy to know the variety of seed cotton in eacii container 
recei^nd at tlie ginnery, in order to determine the estimated percentage 
of iiiit eoiitaiiied in it. This information is required becanse the grower 
is paid on the basis of the amount of lint he forwards and the grade and 
staple thereof. Where a grower has only one variety no label is 
necessary, as this fact is recorded at the ginnery, but in the case of 
more than one variety tags for each should be used. When more than 
one variety is grown on a farm great care must be exercised to prevent 
the mixture or loss of identity of the varieties, and each container should 
be carefully labelled with the proper tag for the variety it contains. 
The label should be sewn on in the usual cross diamond method, which 
protects it from being torn off. 


SEED MAIZE SELECTION. 

As like tends to beget like, the necessity of selecting seed from ears 
of desired type and known parentage is obvious, Some farmers, however, 
do not realise the importance of this, and are satisfied to sow seed of 
anV' breeding, provided the grain is sound and germinates readily. 
Uniform tasselling and maturity cannot be expected from such seed. 
When times of tasseliing do not coincide, there is poor fertilization of 
late-maturing plants and reduced yields follow. 

The general improvement of a crop and the rapid elimination 
of undesirable characters can only he brought about by a regular process 
of seed selection. Isolation of the growing crop is necessary to ensure 
that cross-fertilization with maize in neighbouring fields does not occur. 
This is all the more impoi'tant because wind and insects frequently carry 
poUen over long distances. Where isolation is not possible, sowings may 
be arranged so that tasselling times do not coincide. 

It has been proved bejmnd doubt that locally-grown seed is more 
suitable for planting than comparable supplies of the same variety 
secured from outside sources. Farmers should, therefore, endeavour to 
improve their own seed by rigorous selection from year to year— 
provided, of course, the variety grown is continuing to give satisfaction 
—rather than buy seed annually, which cannot always be guaranteed 
as to its type and purity. 

Seed selection may be carried out by the grower in both the fi.eld 
and bam. 

Field selection is the better way, and it can be done conveniently 
when the corn is being pulled. More essential characters can be taken 
into consideration' during field selection than are possible in the barn, 
where characters in the cob are alone considered. In the most rigid 
field selection the characteristics of only one parent can be determined, 
but even so seed selected from plants showing the following eharaeter- 
isties shonld give the best possible crop in the coming season 

(1) The crop should have matured naturally, be thoroughly 
dry, and free from disease. 

(2) Ears, when compared wdth the stalk, should be comparatively 
large and selected from those plants remaining upright. 

,One'good single ear to a plant, is better than two mediocre 
ones, but where possible select from a plant with two good 
, "ears.' 
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(4i Pousitioi] of the ear on the stalk is important, for if too high 
from the ground harvesting is difficult and the risk of lodging 
is greater. If too low tlmre is a danger of loss through weed 
overgrowth and also slow drying out in showery weather. 

(p) i Most vaiieties sncdcer to a greatei* or lesser extent, but the 
smaller the sucker development the })etter the plant. 

iV)) The ears shonld ])e firmly attached to the stalk and di*ooi> 
when ripe. The point of the coh should be well (mvered by 
the husk as a protection against insects and weather. 

(7) The col) itself should be of moderate size, both in length aiul 
thickness, cylindrical (not tapered) in shape, having a 
well-filled luitt and tip, yielding when threshed a high 
percentage of grain. 8ucli cobs are iniicli heavier than the 
average. 

(8) The grain itself should be typical of tlie variety, iiriiform 
ill depth and shape, and tight on the cob in regular 
straight rows. 

Of all the characteristics in the grain, the farmer eaii least afford to 
overlook mixed colour, for make showing this defect sells at a disad¬ 
vantage if the crop is sold in the open market. 


SOWING OF WINTER PASTURES. 

Many farmers are now preparing land for sowing winter pastures 
to provick gra 2 dng during winter and spring. The sowing of winter 
pastures should be done during late March or in April. Later sowings 
will be successful only if exceptionally good seasonal conditions are 
experienced subsequent to sowing. Annual winter pastures, which are 
being sown for the sole purpose of providing feed during the present 
year, must go in early if a long grazing season is to be obtained. 

If through dry weather, or some other circumstances, the prepara¬ 
tion of land intended for winter pastures has not been done thoroughly, 
and a fine seed-hed is not available, the sowing of x)ermaiient winter 
pastures is not recommended. Instead, an annual pasture should be 
laid dowm, and after the land has been ploughed in the summer the 
area should be well wmrked for autumn sowing with a permanent pasture 
mixture in 1939. 

AVinter pastures should be sown only on land of at least fairly 
good fertility. If success is to be achieved with valuable grasses—such 
as Phalmis tnherosa^ pei'ennial ryegrass, Italian ryegrass, and prairie 
grass—^it is essential that the soil should be of good quality. Land not 
•quite up to first-class standard may. support Wimmera ryegrass and 
cocksfoot pastures, but infertile and roughly prepared land cannot be 
•expected to maintain a good winter pasture. Cultivation areas which 
have been “cropped out’’ should not be put straight down to winter 
pasture, as is often done, but should have their lost fertility restored 
to some extent by green manuring; 

The winter-growing pasture plants ^ available ^ for use ineliide 
perennial species—such as PMlaris tiiierosaj perennial ryegra^, cocks¬ 
foot, red clover, white clover, and lucerne, nnd annual species, including 
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Italian ryegrass, Wimmera ryegrass, prairie rj'egrass, and Berseem 
clover. Not all of these plants are, of course, suited to all districts, 
but recommendations regarding suitable mixtures for most localities in 
the southern dairying and agricultural districts are available on 
application to the Department of Agriculture and tStoeh. 

— C. IT. Winderfij B.Sc.Agr. 


CATitPILLARS ON LAWNS AND GRASSLANDS. 

Ill most districts in and about the Brisbane City area, grass-feeding 
caterpillars are at present infesting both lawns and pastures. Brown 
patches, sometimes quite extensive in area, are very noticeable, and on 
examination caterpillars of various sizes up to inches in length may 
be found sheltering among the grass stalks or low down in the tiirl 
The caterpillars are the progeny of greyish-brown moths, often seen 
around the lamps at night. The caterpillars feed on the leaf-blade and, 
•while the grass is not permanently injured, the appearance of a lawn 
is spoilt for the time being and the grazing valne of pastures may be 
seriously reduced. More than one insect is involved, but the informa¬ 
tion given here has sufficiently general application. Various types of 
parasitic ivasps are taking toll of the caterpillars, but it is advisable 
to supplement their work by applying suitable control measures. 

A convenient bait may be made up in the following manner:— 
Thoroughly mix 1 oz. Paris green or arsenate of lead into 1| lb. dry 
bran. Dissolve 4 oz. molasses, treacle, or honey in 1 pint water. Then 
pour the sweet fluid over the poisoned bran and mix the whole to a 
uniformly moist loose mash. The mixing would be conveniently done 
in an old bucket or circular wash-tub. 

The freshly mixed bait should be distributed preferably in the 
late afternoon, as the caterpillars shelter mainly by day and feed over 
the surface of the ground by night. The bait should be scattered very 
thinly by hand by vigorous broadcast thro'ws. Correctly mixed loose 
bait will scatter and fall to the gi*ound as individual flakes. The 
quantities given provide sufficient bait for the treatment of about 150 
square yards. 

Precautions should be taken to ensure that children and pets do not 
have access to the poison or to the mixed bait or mixing tins, and 
poultry should not be allowed qn the baited ground. Any vessels used 
should subsequently be thoroughly washed out. The thorough use of 
a nail brush in washing the hands immediately after the bait has been 
handled will be the final precaution required. 

If extensive areas need to be treated, the following larger quantities 
might be mixed 1 lb. Paris green, 25 lb. bran, 4 lb. molasses, 2 gallons 
water. These materials would make up sufficient bait for the treatment 
of about I acre. However, any dairyman who intends carrying out 
baiting work on a grazing area should obtain further information from 
the Entomological Section, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

, , ^ , — J, A. WecMell. 
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PREPARATION OF WHEAT LAND. 

l\idely distri]3iited rains since December liave enabled farmers to 
go on witli tlie preparation of wlieat lands. Fields plongbed during 
Decein])er will now be in good physical condition, provided weed growth 
lias been controlled by judicious cultivation. 

Where sheep have access to the fallowed areas weeds will not be 
troublesome, but elsewhere every effort should be directed towards the 
eradication of all such gro%vths. If it has been possible to control weed 
growtii, all workings following the initial ploughing can be done entirely 
with rigid tine cultivators, or spring-tooth implements, and with harrows 
Cultivation to the desired depth in order to break the crust and form 
a good surface mulch should be done soon after all substantial rains. 
As a firm seed-bed is required, it is important to progressively reduce 
the depth of working towards seeding time, particularly where sheep 
are not available to assist in consolidation. 

Well-prepared land containing ample reserves of moisture is often 
fit for sowing at a seasonable period, according to the variety selected, 
independently of favourable rains. On the other hand, hurriedly pre¬ 
pared land may have to await later rains to effect germination—a great 
disadvantage, for early or seasonably sown crops invariably give the 
best average returns. 

The wheat yield for the 1937 season exceeded the average annual 
return for the previous decade, despite somewhat adverse seasonal 
conditions, a fact which can he attributed largely to the increased 
attention being given to the thorough preparation of the land. The 
growers who consistently practise summer fallowing have been amply 
rewarded for their efforts during recent years when winter and spring 
rains have been under average, a fact which cannot have escaped the 
attention of neighbouring farmers. 

Wliere wild oats and other weeds are assuming pest proportions, 
it is suggested that the land he sown to a good fodder oat, which can 
be grazed as required, ploughing in the residue in sufficient time to 
prevent the maturity of wild oat seed. 

W'eed infestation during the following year can thus be greatly 
reduced, besides providing valuable feed, and a rotation crop of benefit 
to the land. 

— B, E. Boutier, 


ESTABLISHING LUCERNE. 

Lucerne is grown for hay purposes chiefly in warm districts on 
deep calcareous soils provided with abundant moisture. In such situa¬ 
tions heavy crops are produced over a number of years. Within recent 
years the cultivation of lucerne has been extended into fairly dry 
districts, but most success may be expected on soils rich in lime and with 
ample moisture available to the plants. 

Land intended for lucerne is best cropped with a cereal—such as 
wheat, oats, ^ barley, or rye—or panicums and millets^—|;)rior to its 
preparation for lucerne. Stubbles should be cultivated to induce volun¬ 
teer growths of weeds and other seeds; these should be turned in subse¬ 
quently by ploughing. For a first cultivation, two deep pioughinp 
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should be dTeii at rifflit angles to eadi other. l\Ioistiire should be 
eoiiserved by frequent' cultivation. In dry districts, where a _ goocl 
rainfall eaiinot always be depended upon at seeding time, ^faliowiiig is. 
particIlia iiy neeessaiy for the purpose of eoiiserving moisture. Tlie 
land inav {lierefore lie ploughed in late autumn or early winter the year 
l)pfore it is intended to sow. The depth of the ploughing is governed by 
the eliaracter of the soil. Alluvial soils should be ploughed to a depth 
(it about 7 inelies, but on other classes of soil of lighter or more porous 
nature a depth of 4 to 5 inches is sufficient. The j)ffitighed land should 
tiien be allowed to lie in the rough state for a nioutli or so and l>e broken 
down with harrowrs after summer rains. During summer the land 
should he frequently "worked with harrows or cultivators, so as to allow 
neither growth of weeds nor the formation of a hard cnist on top. If 
the seed-bed cannot be worked down sufficiently line wdth the harrows, 
a one-w^ay disc cultivator or roller will do all that is iiGeessary. If the 
land is rolled, it should be harrowed immediately after the rolling. 
Where the soil surface shows a tendency to dry out just prior to sowing, 
a light ploughing may be given and followed by the harrows. Sowing 
on top of the liarrotved surface, followed either by a light rolling or by 
brush-harrorving, is a good practice—but if rolling is adopted, a set of 
light harrows should be used immediately afterwards. Eolling assists 
in bringing the soil particles in closer contact with the seed an«:l wurks 
in the same manner as compressing a partly dried-out sponge. 

Lucerne is best sown in April or May, the young-plants then being' 
sufficiently well established before the onset of cold w'eather to enable 
them to survive. Provided the seed is drilled in, a sowing rate of 12 to 
14 lb. per acre is ample, and often too much, in the best lucerne-growing 
districts. If hand broadcasting is practised, slightly niore seed should 
be used. The rate of seeding should be lighter in dry districts, and for 
grazing purposes a seeding of as low as 2 lb. per acre is permissible. 
Seed sown on the surface should be covered by means of a light 
harrowing. 

Though fertilizers are not used to any considerable extent in the 
main lueerne-growiiig areas, many growers have obtained payable results 
by applying up to 1| cw’t. of superphosphate per acre, either drilled in 
with the seed or used as a top-dressing. Nitrogenous fertilizers’appear 
iirmecessary. 

Fully a month or six weeks will pass before the young root system 
becomes established and the lucerne is fit for its preliminary cutting 
by the mower. An early mowing before the young lucerne floVers acts 
as a pruning and stimulates the root growth. After the preliminary 
cutting, a light harrowing may be made if absolutely necessary because 
of foreign growths. 

Often promising stands of lucerne, following good germination, are 
destroyed through cutworm attacks. Damage at this time is irreparable, 
for the blank spaces ai^e filled with wreeds which considerably lessen 
the value of the crop. The Paris green-bran eut'worm bait broadcast 
at the rate of 30 lb. per acre-gives effective control, provided it is 
' distributee^ as soon as the depredations of the pest become apparent. 
The neeessairy materials should therefore be held in stock on the farm 
for emergenejf.,' Gutwmrms attack only very young lucerne, and intel¬ 
ligently applied, bating is'then, quite safe., ,Bait. distribution in estab¬ 
lished crops,,IS undesirable on acco,uiit' of the possible' risk of' stock 

poisoning.'';:; ' 
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Wetting, Spreading, and Sticl^ing Properties 
of Insecticidal Spray Fluids. 

^HE siiceessful application of insecticidal sprays depends on tlieir 
^ ability to destroy the insect, without harmful effects on the treated 
plant, at a cost that can be borne by the product to be marketed. 

Success in spraying is, therefore, in large measure dependent on 
the abiiit.y of the operator to obtain a maximum degree of eiSciency with 
a niininmm expenditure of spray fluid. This desirable objective will 
be achieved only when the spi^ayed surface of the plant or insect is 
thoroughly, intimately, and evenly covered with a thin film of the spray 
fluid. In addition the toxic element of the spray should remain on the 
sprayed surface for a sufficient period of time to achieve the objective 
for which it was applied. 

Some spray fluids do not in themselves possess satisfactory wetting 
and spreading properties, no matter what plant they are applied to, 
while such plants as the cabbage and such insects as mealy bugs present 
decided difficulties in spray application. 

AThere it has been found impracticable to obtain the desired degree 
of efficiency in the application of the spray fluid it has become the 
practice to add supplementary substances known as spreaders and 
stickers. ^ 

The power of a supplementary substance to wet a surface may 
depend on its ability to produce chemical changes therein, e.g., a solvent 
effect may be produced oh the waxy coating of the cabbage leaf or 
mealy bug. Its wetting power, however, may be dependent on a physical 
interaction between the'spray fluid and the sprayed surface. "Whatever 
be the ease, one objective of the supplementary substance is to ensure 
thorough wetting, i.e., intimate contact between the spray fluid and 
the sprayed surface. 
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A further essential in the supplementary substance is its ability to 
ensure that the sprayed surface is completely covered with a film of 
spray iiiiid. The achievement of such an objective means that the spray 
tliiid"' will not become aggregated 'in droplets, a development which 
would leave iiiucli of the surface unprotected or many of the insects 
untreated. 

Wetting* and spreading are not just one and the same thing, Jjut 
a single supplementary substance may frequently produce both effects 
ill a spray fluid that is deficient in wetting and spreading properties, 
and it is generally referred to as a spreadexL Soap, saponin, gelatine, 
and calcium caseinate have been used as spreaders, but before adding 
a spreader to a spray the operator should satisfy himself that the 
addition can be made without reducing the‘toxicity of the spray or 
rendering the spray fluid more liable to injure the sprayed plants, e.g., 
soap could not be used as a spreader for arsenate of lead. 

Eeeently a number of proprietary spreaders have been placed on 
the market by reputable firms backed by the claim that they are ‘‘^com¬ 
patible with practically every spraying fluid/’ 

Stickers, as their name suggests, are supplementary siibstauces, the 
addition of wdiich to the spray fluid increases the ability of the toxic 
substance to adhere to the sprayed surface. Actually, the spreader 
added to a spray fluid functions also as a sticker. 


REWORKING DRONE CITRUS TREES. , 

In orchards where undesirable types of citrus trees have been cut 
back for reworking, the final thinning of shoots not required for budding 
into may be done. Where necessary, the trunks and limbs should be 
re-whitewashed to continue protection from sunburn. In districts -where 
the growth of new shoots is sufficiently advanced (they should have 
attained a diameter of some | inch at the base), and providing that 
the sap is flowing freely, they may he budded. 

When the shoots are ready to receive the bud, a perpeiidieular cut 
is made in the bark at or near the base. The cut should be from 1 to 
inches in length, and in depth through to the cambium layer. Another 
cut is then made horizontally across the top of the perpendicular one, 
so that the fwo together form a T. 

Budwood should be taken only from selected trees wffiieh are liealthy 
and vigorous and noted for consistent production of heavy crops of 
quality fruit. Budwood should be well rounded, mature wood about 
the thickness, of an ordinary lead pencil or slightly less, and not more 
than one year old. Before the buds are cut from the biidstiek, the 
leaves are trimmed off so that a piece of the leaf stalk or petiole is left 
in each case. By this means the bud can be more easily handled after 
cutting. 

The bud may be cut off the stick either from above or below, but 
the general practice is to cut from below the bud upwards, commencing 
abput half an inch below and ending about half an inch above. The 
cut mmp be made with a sharp, thin-biaded knife, and be just deep 
enougb to remove a very thin layer of wood. In the absence of thorns, 
the wood may be carefully removed from behind the bud, care being 
taken'BQt to damage the hud. 
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Tlie bud is tlieii inserted down and under tlie bark of the stoek by 
raising the latter with the budding knife. In order to bring the bud 
and stock in close contact^ they are bound tightly together witli a raffia 
tie. In from two to three weeks the bud, if it remains green, will iiawe 
taken—that is to say, united with the stock. The tie may then be cut 
and the head shortened back to force the sap into the bud. The stub 
may be utilised to support the shoot from the bud during its early 
growth, but when the shoot has made good growtii and is strong eiioiigii 
to support itself the stub should be remoYed altogether. 

—I?. I. Pn-^L 


LETTUCE GROWING. 

Lettuce is one of the most popular vegetables, and with regular 
sowing and care in cultivation it may be grown the whole year round. 
In Queensland, the best times for planting are the late snminer, aiitiiimi, 
and winter. 

Lettuce is a vegetable that must be grown quickly to ensure crisp 
leaves. If a cheek is received during growth the leaves acquire a 
slightly bitter taste, which tends to decrease the market value of the 
plants. This defect is more prevalent during the late spring, early 
summer, and autumn plantings. 

The soil should be well cultivated, and it is desirable that, where 
possible, large quantities of well-rotted farmyard manure be incorporated 
with the soil. Should fresh manure be used some time should elapse 
before planting. 

Lettuce may be grown in a seed-bed and transplanted into rows, 
allowing 12 inches between the plants. The seed may also be sown 
directly into the row and the plants later thinned out to the reipiired 
distance. 

Sow the seed thinly and cover lightly with fine soil, and tiien firm 
the ground gently. 

During the growing period the soil around the plants must be kept 
cultivated, but care must be taken not to allow any soil to get on or 
into the hearts of the plants. Constant watering is essential, and the 
soil should never be allowed to dry out. Should the plants appear to 
be growing slowly an application of liquid manure wmuld be beneficial, 
or, failing this, a top-dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 1 to 2 cwT. per acre. These fertilizers should be spread 
lightly over the ground, but under no circumstances on the plants. 

Lettuce should be marketed as soon as possible after ciittiiig, as 
they deteriorate in quality very quickly. 

The cabbage type of lettuce is the popular one in Queensland, and 
should be cut for market as soon as possible after hearting. For home 
use they may be used earlier. 

Popular varieties for planting are— 

Neto York or Neapolitan ,—.very large variety, best suited for 
planting in the cooler months. 

Iceberg ,—A large,/ good-hearting variety, with crinkled leaves and 
pink tips, suitable for planting in warm weather. 

A'pamphlet on packing of lettuce for market ismbtainable free oh, 
application to the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

^ , —6\ A. Morgm, 
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Varieties of ;^pples apd Pears. 

'll, 8t J. PRATT, Senior Instructor in Pruit Cultiii’c. 

IF iiitUiiJiiig planters of fruit trees in tlie Granite Belt have not already 
^ pAA-efl tlieir orders for the coining’ season with reliable nursery- 
men they should do so without further delay. Early ordering ensures 
early <]eliveiy of the young trees. 

.A'-, i^m'ards varieties to plant, the Granny Smith is likely to he the 
best eoiiUiiorcial apple for many years to eoiiie. If reasonably well 
treated it will give a good ci’op every year. 

Some growers are inclined to think that the market will he over¬ 
loaded v.'itii Grami}' Smith apples uiieii young trees already planted 
come into bearing. This is not likely to happen. 

Stanthorpe Granny Smith is equal to if not superior to any 
grown in the Coiiimomvealtk The keeping qualities are good, and far 
more should he cool-stored than at present. Stanthorpe apple-grotvers 
should Try to supply the requirements of their own State with 
Qiieeiisland-grotvii apples as long as possible by using the available 
cold-storage facilities. 

If the Granny Smith crop in the Stanthorpe district were doubled, 
or even trebled, there should be no difficulty in marketing the fruit at 
existing or even enlianeed prices. 

In addition to the Granny Smith, wdiich should be the main variety, 
Delicious, Lalla (Red Delicious), Winesap, and Reel Statesman are 
good typ€«, 

Red Statesman and, in addition, Dougherty are eminently suitable 
for the late order’’ trade. Growers wdio specialise in this trade 

should eater for their customers over as long a period as is possible. 
Stocks are frequently exhausted long before they should or need be, 
and tlierj supplies have to be drawn from elsewhere. 

The Gravenstein is a good early desseit apple well worth growing. 
On aeeouiit of its susceptibility to gnaii or twist it is advisable to grow^ 
a scaffold tree of another strong-growing variety, such as Delicious, 
and then rewmrk with Gravenstein scions from selected trees free from 
the trouble. 

Growlers should be wary of planting new varieties of apples. 
Generally it is a good plan to plant only standard varieties and let 
'Someone else do the experimenting. Though new varieties may have 
good characteristics, they are seldom better than those already grown, 
and being unknown to the trade or the householder the fruit is view^ed 
with suspicion and is difficult to market. 

As regards pears, the best commercial varieties are Williams Bon 
,€retien, Packham’s Triumph, and Beurre de Box—all are good growers 
and croppers: ^ 

' , The Winter'/Cole is a late-maturing variety which is popular in the 
other States.,'"’/StanthO'rpe growers should, however, limit their plantings 
of, this variety:, on .account of possible fruit-fly attacks at the end of the 
/season. ^ 






Specialty treated 

SHEEP RUGS 

Big shipment just landed I 

These rugs are made of 20 oz. jute canvas, specially dressed to give every profectlon 
from the weather, and guaranteed for long wear ... 30 inches in length. 

Exhaustive experiments in South Australia have given convincing results, showing 
the definite benefit derived by rugging sheepi See the results of the latest official 
test set out hereunder; 

This test was carried out in the Baiaklava district of South Australia 
by officers of the South Australian iJepartment of Agriculture in con¬ 
junction with the Wool and Produce Manager of our Adelaide Office. 

This district is considered , one.', of .the .'worst' for■■ .dust end "burr In 
South Australia. Twenty sheep were rugged over a specified period. 

RUGGED: The fleece from 20 rugged sheep’ brought 11/11 per head for wool 

UHRUGGED: The fleece from 20 unrugged sheep brought only S/6 per head for 
wool. 

iambs rugged' for FOUR WE'EKS commanded an average price of 
21/10, ^ against 17/10 for the unrugged lambs. 

PRICE: 2/6 each f>o.r> Brisbane and Rockharrapfoii 

GOLDSBOROUGH MORT & CO. LTD. 

, THE WOOL EXCHANGE, BRISBANE 
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Entirely nnaffecte«l Iby milk. 
Completely resistant to Cawstic 
Soda. Solid Stainless Steel 
rigKt tkrangli. All tiifees are 
polisked ieternally—making 
tkem Hygienic and easy to 
clean. 


Qwite apart from tke wonderful advantages of Stainless Steel, 

■N., 

it will pay you to consider the many advantages in the design 
of tke Plant itself. 


-NOW iS THE TIME TO BUY- 


Eagiaeeri&g Supply 
Coy.of Australia Ltd. 


Edwar<i\Strcet, 

BRISBANE 


C&rs FARM or STATION CATES 

ARE DESIGNED FOR LONG AND CONSTANT USE 


I 


R| 

i 

wl 


111 
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A GOOD, SOLID PATTERN 


FM 53X.—Serviceable Farm and StaHen Gate, as, iHustrated, made 
from H-»n. (outside diameter) tubing, 10-ft. opening, 4-ft. high, 

C. B F/s PRICE .24/6 

Rabbit Netted. PRICE, cacb . . . 27/6 

As Illustrated, but with .■|-in...-Ptpe Frame (outside diameter) .. 22/6 

Ra^bbit Netted .. .. ..25/6 


CRIBS & FOOTE LTD 

IPSWICH, Q-LAND 
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TRANSPLANT!NG TOMATOES. 

"Wlieii tomatoes are transplanted during summer, considerable loss 
is oftm caused by the }miing plants “burning off”' at ground level 
Tills is particularly noticeable where the soil is fine or sandy, 

A dull clay should be chosen for transplanting, but if the area is 
large and transplanting cannot be postponed it should be clone late 
in the day. Roll the stem of each plant in paper just before planting. 
This is best done by having a sufficient supply of papers cut to a suitable 
size—for the average size plant, about 4 inches by 1| inches. The papers 
may be threaded on a string and suspended from the belt of the field 
worker for convenience in use. On taking a plant from the carrying' 
box or basket, the paper is snapped off the string and rolled round the 
stem of the plant—like rolling a cigarette—leaving only the top leaves 
and the root exposed. The plant may then be placed in the ground in 
the usual way. It will be found that after a little practice very little 
extra time will be required for this method of planting. Other 
advantages of this method are that the young plant does not readily 
droop, and soon becomes established. Where cutworms are troublesome, 
it also will give a good measure of control during the early stages of 
growth. 

— A. M, Mchardmn. 


PLANTING THE ORCHARD TREE. 

In planting out orchard trees to ensure their being placed exactly 
in the position indicated by the marking pegs, a planting board will 
be found very useful, and is easily made. A board about 4 or 5 feet in 
length, 4 or 5 inches in width, and 1 inch thick, will serve the purpose 
readily. A notch is cut in one side in the centre, and a similar 
notch at each end, and the board is ready for use. 

The centre V is placed against the peg denoting the position of the 
tree, and pegs are driven in at the notches at both ends of the board. 
The board and tree peg are then removed, leaving the two pegs at the 
ends of the board in position. The hole, to receive the tree is then dug. 
When ready to plant, the board is brought into use again, being fixed 
as before at the ordinary soil level between the two remaining pegs. 
The tree is placed in the hole at the centre V in the board, taking the 
position formerly occupied by the tree peg, and the soil filled in. 

The planting board serves another purpose, in that it ensures 
planting the tree at the proper depth. The correct depth at which to 
plant the tree is the depth at which it was grown in the nursery; the mark 
can usually be distinguished on the tree. The union of tile stock and 
scion is always a weak spot in a tree and liable to attack from fungus 
diseases ; it should therefore be kept abjure the level of the soil. When 
using the planting board, the union, if xept level or slightly above the 
top of the board, will ensure the tree not being planted too deeply. 

In digging the holes for the trees, the surface soil should be taken 
out and kept on one side, and the subsoil at the bottom of the holes 
should be finely broken up. Provided the orchard has been properly 
prepared, there is no need to dig deep holes; so long as they are large 
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eiioiigli to' space tlie roots witliont cramping tliey will serve tlie purpose.. 
A little top soil may be returned to form a small mound at tlie bottom 
of tlie iiole, Tlie roots^ wMcli should be carefully washed and trimmed^, 
should be spaced as evenly as possible, and with a downward and out¬ 
ward slope of from 40 to 45 degrees. The spaces are filled with fine- 
soil, and pressed firmly, water being applied and allowed to soak in 
before the hole is completely refilled with soil. "Where there is a danger 
of the trees being scalded by the sun, they should be protected by 
cylinders of paper tied around the trunks. 

The season for planting is determined by location and local circum¬ 
stances. Where frosts are likely to occur, July or early August planting 
is preferable to autumn, but where there is no danger of frost injury 
autumn planting is satisfactory, as it enables the trees to obtain a root- 
hold before the winter, thereby materially assisting an early spring; 
growth. 

— L. Trest. 


LABELLING THE EXPORT APPLE CASE. 

With the export of fruit overseas now in full swing, close attention 
should be given to details in the general ^^get up’’ of fruit-labelling. 

It is often found when inspecting fruit at the ship’s side that 
labels have not been carefully pasted to the ends. If these are lost or 
torn, there is no means of identifying the owner or the trade description 
of the contents, of the case. 

Care in applying the labels is therefore necessary. A good paste 
is made as follows:— 

Take 1 lb. flour, ^ oz. alum, and 1 pint water. Mix with a little 
cold water, then add boiling water until the paste thickens. If the 
resulting paste is too thin, it should be boiled slowly and a little more 
flour added with vigorous stirring until the consistency is right. 

When applying the labels, they should first be soaked for a short 
time in clean water. The paste is then applied by using a broad brush 
first to the case end and then to the label. The pasted surfaces are 
applied to each other, the label and the case being pressed' into close 
contact by rubbing the surface of the label with, a damp rag. 

The following points should be observed:— 

Place the label squarely on the end of the ease. 

TJse rubber stamps for filling in particulars of varieties, &c. Pencil 
or writing of any description is not permitted. 

Apply the rubber stamp Rarely in the spaces on the label. 

It must not be forgotten that Queensland’s overseas consignments 
compete with the world’s best fruit on the United' Kingdom and 
European markets. Quality fruit should not be handicapped by u faulty 
finish to the ease. 


—Jas. U. Gregory. 
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The Fruit JVlari^ei 

JAS. H. GrBEGORY, Fruit Packing Instructor. 

'T^HE mouth of March has shown a more profitable tendeiiej on the 

market by giriiig iiiereased values for lines of lygiilar fruits. The 
month closed with the best gift of all—rain. This should definitely 
consolidate the coming citrus, custard apple,'banana, and other crops 
which had already begun to wilt. Most' fruits have shown definite rises 
ill value on all markets, papaws, tomatoes, bananas, and pineapples 
inaiiitaining firm rates. Apples have not improved to any great extent 
on the low prices at the start of the season. A rise of from Is. to 2s. 
has been noted for good lines. Stanthoriie pears have given trouble 
frequently. One still finds it hard to understand why growvms persist 
in sending poor packs of fruit to market. Early neiv season's citrus is 
now^ appearing, some excellent grapefruit from Gayndah being noticed. 
Some of the imported Palestine grapefruit is still in the shops. "What 
a tribute to its keeping cinality and packing! The fruit is as good inside 
as it looks' outside—excellent in fiavour, thin skin, and full of juice, 
retailed at 6d. and 8d. a fruit. A comparison of this fruit with that 
from Gayndali confirmed the opinion that correctly named locally growm 
Marsh grapefruit ivas of first quality and capable of eonapetiiig with 
both the Palestine and American product on equal terms. If fruit of 
this quality could be sold to the public more often and at a reasonable 
price, a iiiueh larger market ivould soon be established. 

The following were the ruling market prices during the last week 
of March, 1938:— 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brishane. —Cavendish—^Nines, 12s. to 16s.; eights, 8s, to 16s, 6d.; 
sevens, 9s. to 15s.; sixes, 6s. to 14s. 

Sydney, —Cavendish—Nines and eights, 15s. to 18s.; sevens, 13s. to ^ 
l‘7s.; sixes, 10s. to 13s. 

Melbourne, —Cavendish—^Nines and eights, 15s. to 16s.; sevens, 13s. 
to 14s.; sixes, 10s. to 12s. 

Lady 's Finger—Ifd, to 5d, per dozen, , 

Pineapples. 

Brisbam. — Smoothleaf —3s. 6d- to 6s. 6d. per case, Is. to 6s. per 
dozen. Ripley—7s. to 10s. per ease, Is, to 5s. 6d. per dozen. 

Sydney, —^7s. to 10s. 

Melbourne. —7s, to 9s.' 

Specials higher. 

More care in handling is necessary on the part of groivers to reduce 
the incidence of water blister. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane, —15s, to 18s. pex" tropical ease. 

Sydney —16b. to 20s. per tropical case. 

Custard Apples. 

' Brubane .— ^Some early consignments have been marketed,^realising 
to 8s. per case. Growers are urged to only market matured fruit. 
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Mangoes 

Tile mango season is now finished. Gro^ve^s of special types have 
marketed their fruit at very payable prices. 

Avocados. 

Small lines of this fmit have been marketed. Retailers have not 
been altogether satisfied, vfith the quality, the fruit being too^ green. A 
demand for this fruit can only be developed by the public if matured 
fruit only is sent to market. 

Passion Fruit.—5s. to 8s.; Specials, 10s, to 12s. 

Eoselias.—2s. to 2s. 6d. sugar bag. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Brisbane. —Local Navels, 12s. to 15s. per bushel case. 

Many lines of oranges have been rejected on the market for 
immaturity. 

Sydney. —^Navels, Is. to 7s. per case. 

Mandarins. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane. —Gayiidah, 12s. to 15s. per bushel. 

Sydney. —6s. to 10s. per bushel. 

M&lhotirne. —15s. to 16s. per bushel. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane. —Gayndali, 8s. to 15s. per bushel. ♦ 

Sydney. —15s. to 19s. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Apples, 

Brisbane. —Jonathan—4s. to 7s. Granny Smith—os. to, 7s. 
Delicious—4s. to 7s. Hail-marked lines lower. 

Sydney. —^Delicious—9s. to 12s. Granny Smith and Jonathan to 
7s. 

Pears. 

Brisbmie. —^Williams, 8s. to 11s.; Howells, 6s. to 8s.; B. de Caps, 
7s. to 9s. 

"Qiiinces.—4s. to 5s. bushel case. 

Local stone fruits have now finished. Grow'ers would be well advised 
to thoroughly cleanse the sheds and packing plant to eliminate possible 
brown rot infection of the future. 

OTHER FRUITS. 

Pigs.—Is. 6d. to 2s, 6d. tray, 5s. to 6s. dozen boxes. 

Grapes. 

Brisbane. —Walthams—3s. to 5s. Flame Tokay and 'Purple 
Corniehon—4s. to 6s. Muscats—2s. 6d. to 4s. 
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Tomatoes. 

Brishmie .—Eipe, 4s. to 9s.; Green, 3s. to 8s.; Coloured, 5s. to 10s.; 
Special Mgiier. 

Sydmsy .—Locals to 10s. per case. 

MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES, &c. 

Eockmelons.—StantLorpe, os. to 7s. per biisliel. 

Cucumbers.—3s. to 5s. per bnskel case. 

Pumpkins.—4s. to 4s. 6d. per bag. 

Marrows.—3s. to 7s, per dozen. 

Lettuce.—9d. to Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Cabbages,—6s. to 12s. chaff bag. 

Beans.*—6s. to 8s. sugar bag. 

Peas.—8s. to 10s. per sugar bag. 

Obocos.—Is. to Is, 6d, per dozen, 

SOUTHEEN PEUITS. 

Grand Duke.—4s. to 7s. half bushel. 

President,—4s. to 7s. 6d. half bushel. 


SUCKERING IN THE BANANA PLANTATION. 

A flush growth of young suckers has appeared in most banana areas 
since the splendid January rains have made growing conditions eseelient 
for bananas generally. 

Before they form their own root system, these suckers rely solely 
on the parent plant for their subsistence, and wdiere a number are 
present tliey retard the parent plant’s growth and the development of 
its bunch of fruit. 

Most growers have a definite time for suckering in their working 
plan, but others fit in at any time, if at all, with the result that four, 
six, eight, and up to a dozen suckers, ranging in size from peepers” to 
fully-grown plants, are seen, ail of which have robbed the parent plant 
of some of its vigour. 

Even in the most fertile soils, the number of siickei^ left to bear the 
grower’s next buiieh should seldom he' more than two, and sometimes 
three. It is desirable, therefore—particularly if a fertilizing programme 
is carried out—to destroy all the suckers which are not required as soon 
as they peep above the ground. ’ At this stage they are easy to disconnect 
with iittle damage to the plant, and the fertilizer-applied goes mikj to 
those suckers which wiir eventually produce the next cutting of bananas. 


— J, B, Earslef. 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

Meplies selected from the outgoing maU of the Government Botanist, Mr. 
0. T. White, F.L.8. 

Grasses from inlune Mamed, 

N.L.B. (Iiijuiie)— 

1. Trichmmm maeracephalmny a native plant of tlie Amaranth family 

(A7niirnnta>c0ae), It is fairly common on the Barling Downs and tlircugh- 
out miicli of the West. We have a iinmher of species in Queensland and 
most of them are regarded as good fodders. ^‘'Eluffy top’’ is a name 
frequently given to them. 

2. Aristida armata, one of the wire grasses or three prong spear grasses. The 

three prong spear grasses, on the whole, are of very little value as fodder, 
except when very young. They are sometimes eaten by stock, particularly 
steers, in the absence of other feed. 

3. Cyperus ’bifax, a sedge not a true grass. The differences between sedges, 

grasses, rushes, etc., are given in ^‘Botany for Queensland Fanners,’’ 
published recently by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

4. Ansiida laiifolm, one of the wire grasses, or three prong spear grasses. See 

notes under number 2, 

5- Blue grass, Blchantliium sericewrij one of the best and most platable of the 
native grasses. It is not usualiy regarded, however, as very drought- 
resistant. 

6. Sporoholm paUidm, one of several grasses with a strong seed-head and very 

small spikelets, known in Queensland as ‘‘fairy grass.” It comes up very 
quiekly after summer rains and provides a bite while it lasts, but soon 
dies away. ^ 

7. Small burr grass, Tragns racemoms, a very common grass throughout Western 

Queensland. It provides a bottom bite for sheep, but the burrs are trouble¬ 
some in wool. 

8. Roley-poley grass, JDigiiaria divaricatissinui. It is generally regarded as a 
good fodder. 

9. Paddock love grass, Eragrosiis sp. off. Jeptostaelnja. The love gi'asses, 

although not particularly valuable in themselves supply quite an imi3o.rtant 
part of the mixed native pasture. 

10. Windmill grass, Oliloris rentrieosa, a valuable fodder, particularly for sheep. 
It is a very common constituent of the cleared brigalow country, 

11. Early spring grass, ErioclPoa sp., a very valuable fodder, but not particularly 
drought-resistant. 

12. Kangaroo grass, Tliemeda australis, one of the most widely spread of all 
native grasses. It varies soniewbat in regard to its fodder value in different 
localities. On the whole, its reputation is high but it soon disperses when 
heavily grazed. 

13. Button grass, dact^gJoctenium radulgns, a valuable fodder particularly for 
sheep. Like Flinders “grass, it is eaten readily by stock in the dried, state 
and is said to be nutritious. 

14. Flinders grass, Iseilenm membranacm, one of the most valiurble grasses we 
possess, although it has rather a mixed reputation. Stock will eat it either 
green or dried. In the dried, state, it is generally regarded as more nutritious 
than most grasses, probably because much of the seed is retained and 
scattered more or less over the whole plant. 

North Queensland Millet/' 

D. (Clermont)— ■ : 

The specimen is MekmooMoa Tmrnertcma, sometimes known as the North Queens¬ 
land millet. It is a native grass' spread fairly widely in the North West and 
Central West. It is 'an excellent fodder and is allied very'closely-to such 
well-known cultivation plants as Japanese millet and white panieum. It 
generally grows in rather damp situations, or where the ground has been 
disturbed. It is not a constituent of the ordinary p»asture. 
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Candle Nut. 

F. NJC. (Ei Arisli, X.Q.)— 

Tlie spocimeii is tiie eamlle iiutj Al&uvitGs •Tiiolucco.ndf a, BtitiYe 'Of North Queens- 
laiicL but also spread widely throughout the islands of tlie West Pacific and 
Aralayaii Archipelago. The seeds are full of an oil. They are frequently 
eaten by people with no ill effects following, ^ but at other times cause 
violet purging and sometimes vomiting. We think that there is no doubt 
that these nuts caused the scouring in the horses. 

Starr Burr. 

^ ^ Inquirer ^ ’ (Esk)— 

The specimen forwarded is Acmihospermiim }mpidm\ star buiij a native of 
tropical America, now a naturalised weed in many tropical countries. It is 
an extremely bad weed in many parts of North Queensland and in some 
districts, particularly in parts of the Gulf country, is looked upon as the 
worst weed pest. The plant has established itself in. some localities in 
Southern Queensland, but has not spread to the same extent as it has in the 
north. It seems, however, to be largely on the increase. 

Grasses from Cooyar Named. 

G. B. (Cooyar)— 

1. A love grass, Bragrostis elongata-. The love grasses are generally looked 

upon as only of secondary value. They are, however, quite important consti¬ 
tuents of a mixed native pasture. 

2. Grown top, BuMia futo. This gi*ass varies in quality according to the 

districts in which it grows. Most of those on the Darling Downs and the 
more southern parts of the State are generally regarded as excellent fodder. 
In the more northern districts, it seems to grow very coarse and is rather 
unpalatable. 

3. Weeping love grass, Eragrostis parviflora^ a very common grass in many parts 

particularly in low-lying country. 

^ 4. Early spring grass, Brioelilaa sp. The name early spring is not very 

, appropriate as the Erioehloa grasses are no earlier than many others. They 

are very palatable and are valuable components of the mixed pasture. 

5. Forest blue grass, Botliriochloa intemwdiiif one of the commonest grasses in 

many parts of Queensland. It is generally regarded as quite a good fodder. 

6. Crowfoot grass, Eleumm indica. This grass is very widely spread over the 

warm temperate regions of the world. In Queensland it grows mostly as 
a weed of cultivation or where the ground has been disturbed. It is' not 
usually a constituent of the ordinary pasture. It is generally regarded as 
quite good fodder, but like young sorghum contains a prussic acid yielding 
glueoside. Very little trouble with it, however, is experienced in Queensland. 

7. Blue grass, Bwlmnilikmi seric^nm. One of the most palatable. and nutritious 

of native grasses, but not particularly drought resistant. 

8. Kangaroo grauBj' TJtemedd australis^ one of the most widely distributed of 

native grasses. It varies considerably in its fodder value, but on the whole 
is generally regarded as excellent forage. It does not stand up well to heavy 
grazing. 

9. Windmill grass, Clitoris ventricosa. The native chloris grasses are valuable 

fodders, particularly for sheep. The present species is a very common one 
on cleared brigalow country, but is found in a variety of situations. 

Milky Cofton 
J.G.S. (Winton)— 

The specimen is not a lantana, hut Asdepms curassamm, the milky cotton bush 
or red head,, also sometimes known as wallflower cotton bush and wild 
oleander. It is a native of tropical America, but is no’w naturalised as a 
weed in moat tropical and sub-tropical countries. It is very common as a 
weed in'coastal Queensland, particularly along creek banks. Dsually it is 
left untouched by stock,^ hut occasionally trouble has been experienced from 
it. Feeding tests recently conducted at TeerongpiBy proved the plant to be 
poisonciis to' aniiUals. 
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Prickiy Poppy. 

V.Q. (Tolga)— 

The specimen forwarded with your letter of the 2iid instant is Are/cm one 
mexicana^ the prickly poppy, also Imowii as the silver thistle^ Californian 
thistle, &e. It is a native of troxncal America, hut is now widely spread 
throughout most tropical and suh-tropical countries. It is very common 
in parts of Queensland, particularly on river flats on the Barling Bowns and 
the south-east generally. It is a very noxious wx^ed once it gels a hold. It 
has been accused of poisoning stock, hut our only trouljle has been where the 
plants have been cut, allowed to wilt, and the subsequent softened plants 
eaten by poddy calves. In addition to its prickly nature, the plant 
contains an extremely bitter yellow sap which makes it" quite unpalatable to 
animals. 


A Species of Zamia. 

C.E.E. (Warwick)— 

The specimen is Maero^amm Paulo-GnUehni, a species of zamia or burrawang 
with a rather peculiar distribution in Queensland. It is very common in the 
sandy tracts in parts of the Wide Bay district, particularly about Tinana 
Creek. It misses a good deal of country and then becomes quite common 
again in parts of the western Barling Downs, iraitieularly in the Inglewood 
district. Deeding tests, so far as we know, have not been carried out with 
this particular species, but it is allied very closely to Maerosami-a spiralis, a 
species on which feeding tests have been carried out in New South Wales. 
All parts of this jjlant, we believe, are poisonous, and the seeds especially so. 
Feeding tests with Maerozamia seeds at the Veterinary Research Station, 
Cllenfield, New South Wales, showed that 4>S oz. was a letbal dose of seeds 
for a sheep, and approximately 2 lb. for a yearling beast. For the lesions 
produced, the report states that the toxin is a specific protoplasmic poison 
having a selective action on endothelial cells. 


The Quondong. 

^ ^ Inquirer ^ ^ (Southport)— 

We cannot offer any satisfactory reason for the quondong trees not bearing 
fruit. Many native trees are very erratic in the amount of fruit they bear. 
For instance, in the case of the Ifacodamm nut some trees will hear heavy 
crops of fruit, while others alongside are quite shy hearers. In the ease 
of the quondong, it is not a question of male and female trees as the 
flow’ers are hermaphrodite. The quondong tree is parasitic on other trees, 
the roots deriving their water supply and plant foods in general from other 
trees in the neighbourhood. We hardly think, however, the nature of the 
host tree would have any effect on the fruiting qualities of the quondong. 


Rain Forests, 

L.B. (Project Club, Btate School, Lowmead)— 

The rain forests, as their name indicates, occur within the heavier rainfall 
regions of Queensland. Bain forests of an increasingly drier type—the trees 
smaller and the undergrowth less and of a generally drier type—oeeiir in 
areas with the rainfall down to 35 inches per animm. 

A rain forest is a purely coastal type and occurs rarely more than 100 miles 
inland. One example of a'rain forest being situated at a greater distance 
from the coast is that of the Bunya Mountains. 

The wetter rain forests have developed in:—* 

The extreme south-eastern 'portion of the State, including the Maepherson 
Range and Tambourine Mountain. The near coastal districts between 
Landsborough and Oooran. The' small area round Yeppoon. The area 
between Maekay, and 'Proserpine. The fairly large area to the north, 
south, and west of Cairns. The^ northern part of Cape York Peninsula. 

The drier forms of rain forest's referred to oeeur in such places as the Fassifern 
distrietj Loekyer Range, and around Rockhampton, ^e. 

Rain forests are sometimes regarded as being confined to basaltic soils, but this 
is not so. 
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Trees and Grass lor Caioyndra. 

B, H. (Oaloundra) — 

Trees proved to do very well in seaside localities in southern Queensland are:— 
Pongaiiiia tree (Pongamia pinnata) ; eupaiiia (Cupania imacarMoides ); 
sand cjq^ress {CGlUtris coJumellaris) •, hoop x>ine {Arav>carm Ounmnghmiii) ; 
figs (Fians sppQj (Ficus platypoda —small-leaved Moreton Bay); and cotton 
tree (Hihisoiis tilmems). 

We are rather doubtful if plants of all of them can be obtained through the 
ordinary eoxnmercial channels, but most of them may, perhaps, be obtained 
from the Brisbane City Council's nurseries, either at the Botanic Gardens 
or at Hamilton. 

As to a suitable grass, we think the best all round grass for your purpose would 
be the Queensland blue couch (JDigitaria didaefgla). This is always put 
down by roots, and as it occurs naturally, this is not so tedious and slow 
as it would at first seem. Bulletin No. 3 issued by the Queensland Branch 
of Green-keeping Eesearch deals very extensively with the laying down 
of fairways and putting greens of blue couch. 

Hortherm Plants Named. 

C. E.M. (Townsville)— • 

1. Andmehne Becaisiiek Tliis plant is strongly eyanophorie and we think has 

been the cause at odd times of deaths in sheep, particularly freshly 
untrueked sheep, on the Huglienden common and other jdaces. 

2. Josephinia Burr, Josephinm Fugenme, a very common plant throughout the 

whole of the central west and north west. 

3. A'limrant'm pamioulaius, a plant of the Amaranth family (Aniamntacecie). 

Plants of this family are generally regarded as quit© good fodders for 
stock. 

Plants from Nanango Named. 

School Project Club, (Kunioon, via Nanango)— 

1. Ehodes grass, CJilarls gayaiia, a native of South Africa and one of the 

most valuable grasses introduced into Queensland. 

2. Common coucdi, Cyn£>doii daefylon, a very valuable fodder, nutritious, and 

relished by all classes of stock. It does not, however, make a very heav}" 
leaf growth. 

3. FaspiMdium flavidiimj one of the native Paspalidiiim grasses. These are 

generally looked upon as good fodders. 

4. Stink grass, Bragrostis GUianenms. The local name arises from the fact that 

this grass possesses a number.of glands at the edge of the leaf which 
give oft’ a not altogether nnplcaant odour. It is not generally regarded as 
a particularly good grass for stock. 

5. Weeping love grass, Eragfostis parvifiora, a very common grass throughout 

Qiieenslaaid. It mostly grows in rather low-lying situations or badly- 
drained country, but is^ not confined to such places. It is not usually 
regarded as of much value for stock. 

6. Summer grass, Digit aria i^-iiarginata. This grass mostly grows as a weed of 

cultivation. When it grows in the ordinary pasture it favours rather sandy 
land. It is generally regarded as a valuable grass for stock. 

A Valuable Native Grass. 

A.M. (Toowoomba)— 

The grass with seedheads is Brmliiaria mUUformis^ a native grass and generally 
regarded as a valuable fodder. It is also an excellent "hay specie’s. This 
grass is peculiar, in that, although a native, it is usually found in places 
where the ground has been disturbed rather than in the ordinary pasture. 
It is found quite frequently in old cultivation areas. When found in the 
ordinary mixed pasture it usnaUy favours sandy land. We cannot determine 
, ' the other grass in,the absence of seedheads. 

Swamp' Millet. 

ICB.M. (Mnndubbem)-™' 

' The specimen is; Mt^ifbocMoa Walteri, sometimes known as swamp millet, an 
excellent fO'dder'and very closely allied to such well-known cultivated plants 
^ _ m Japan,ese millet'^and white panicnm. All these at one time were included 

■ ' 'in the genus F&mmmij but this' large family has now been cut up- into 
several smjdler ones, of whidi BdkimocMoa is one. So far as we have 
noticed, this 'graS'S does mot occur away from rather wet situations. 
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General Notes 


Staff Changes and Appolnfmenfs. 

Coiistjible "W. F. Apliii^ UrandaBgiej has been appointed also an Inspector aiider 
the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. T. E. Police Magistrate, Ayr, has been appoiured also eliaiririaii of 

the Iiikerman, IiiTieta, Kalamla, and Pioneer Local Siigax Lane Prices Boards, and 
an agent of the Central Board for the piirpy^se of making enquiries under Section 
5 (2a) of the Eegiilation of Sugar Cane Prices Acts in respect of sales and leases 
of assigned lands. 

Mr. T. W. Allen, of Allendale, Greenmouut, has been appointed an honorary 
protector under the Eaxina Protection Act. 

Constable T. Tree, Porsiiyth, has been appointed also an inspected* under the 
Slaughtering Act. 

The following transfers of inspectors of stock, slaughtering, and dairies in the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock hav© been approved:— 

Mr. D. G. Clifford from Mount Isa to Julia Creek. 

Mr, J. W. Moy, from Toorvoomba to Mount Isaj and 

Mr. M. C. E. Barr, from Brisbane to Toowoomba. 

Mr. A. C. Magiier, Kent's Pocket, Boonah, has been apjpointed an honorary 
protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

The resignation of Mr. B. J. B. Barton as acting inspector of stock at Habnaiey 
Crossing has been accepted, and Mr. H. H. Griffiths of Yerranbah Station, Kew 
Angiedool, has been appointed to the vacancy. 

Messrs. C, P. Edwards (manager, Abingdon Downs, Georgetown) and J. F. 
Shaw (Forest Home Station, Georgetown) have been appointed honorary inspectors 
of stock. 

Mr. A. H. Canty, Inspector of Stock, Ingham, Senior Sergeant H, J. MePaul, 
Sergeant® Ofhd Class) H. W. Horn, and Constable J. P. Brown (Boma) have been 
ap^pointed iiispjeetors under the Brands Acts. 

Honorary protectors ai>pointed under the Fauna Protection Act include Messrs- 
G. Hay (Muirlea), J. S. Handley, E. A. B. Lord, J. E. Costello, and M. T. O^Connor 
(Murphy’s Greek), E. E. Franklin (Eagle Heights, Tambourine), and L. Vw 
Wilkinson (Toownng). 


Advertising Value. ^ 

People have' come to depend upon consistently advertised merchandise. They 
have eonffdence in the manufacturer who places himself on , record month after 
month as to the merit of Ms products. They know he will maintain that product at 
the standard he has set, not,only for their protection, but for his own. Should he 
drop below, the buying public would soon discover' it, and his business would be 
faced by ruin, 3SFo manufacturer who is spending large sums to produce, advertise, 
and -sell an arfciel© is going to take*that risk. Quality, utility, and' value are the things 
Tipperinost in the mind ,of the advertiser to-day. ’ Improving his prO'duet, making it 
more useful, giving greater value-M:hese are his aims. When he succeeds, he tells 
you about it—^in the advertisement,’ 


The Plague GrassItO'Ppers Exferiniitation Act. 

Begulations have.be'en issued under ^*The ^%agu6 Grasshoppers SxtermtnMtion 
*Act of 1937^* wMeh, brieffy, deal with the constitution of plague grasshopper 
destruction committees and outline the’ powers and duties of members or employe® 
of such committees. 
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Wild Life Preservation* 

An Order in Couiieil lias been issued under ^^The Famm Froteotion Act of 
1937 ^^ declaring the area comprised in the reserve for water supply at Herberton 
to be a sanctuary for native birds and’ animals. 

By Order in Council under the IPauna Broteetion Act, the city of Cairns has been 
declared a sanctuary for the protection of fauna. 


"Bunchy Top" Quarantine Boundaries. 

A Proelaiiiatioii has been issued under the Diseases in Plants Acts declaring 
the parish of Mooloolah and portions of the parishes of Bribie and Maroochy to be 
a quarantine area for the purposes of the Acts on account of the existence of 
"'^bunchy top’’ of bananas. This, in effectj is an extension of the boundaries of the 
existing quarantine area. 

Diseases in Poultry. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Diseases in Poultry Acts 
declaring certain diseases of poultry—^namely, fowl cholera, fowl pest (all varieties), 
gapes, and stiekfast flea—^to be notifiable diseases under the Acts. 

A Regulation has also received Executive Council approval, and this provides 
that all male day-old chickens shall he marked with a violet indelible stain by 
persons licensed under the Diseases in Poultry Acts. 


Veterinary Surgeons' Board. 

Executive Council approval has been given to the appointment of m’embers of 
the Veterinary Surgeons Board of Queensland established under the provisions of 
‘^TJm Vet&rinaiy Surgeons Act of 1936/’ as follows:— 

Professor H. R. Seddon, D.V.Sc., Dean of the Faculty of A^'etermary 
Science, University of Queensland; 

Colonel A. H. Gory, V.D., M.R.C.V.S’., Chief Inspector of Stock, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Stock; Messrs. J. Washington Irving, 
M.B.C.V.S., Veterinary Surgeon; B. F, E'. Sunners, Cliairman of the 
Queensland Meat Industry Board; and Dr. J, Legg, D.V.Se., 
M.R.C.V.S., Senior Veterinary Surgeon, Animal Health Station, 
Yeerongpilly. 


Apple Leafhopper Declared a Pest. 

A Proclamation has been issued under "T/ie Diseases in FU&nts Acts, 1929 to 
1937/’ declaring the Apple Deaf hopper (Typhlooyda froggutti) to be a pest under 
such Acts. A Regulation also has been approved providing that the owner or occupier 
of an orchard in which the Apple Deafhopper is present, must spray his apple 
trees with an approved spray containing nicotine sulphate of a brand registered 
under Fest Destroyers Act of 1923.” The first spraying shall be given in 

the spring as soon as the insect appears on the trees, and a second spraying at an 
interval not exceeding twenty-one days after the first application. Particular 
attention must be given to the under sides of the leaves. 


Cfiick-sexlng. 

Under an' amendment to the Diseases in Poultry Acts, it is incumbent 
upon all persons who' engage' in the practice of sexing chickens to be licensed by 
'the Minister for Agriculture and Stock. There is no fee for tMs license, but it is 
necessary for the person who sets out to determine the sex of cliickens to show, 
,:'by. examination,^''efScieney in the practice. 

, The amendment further provides that chickens which are determined to be 
male' cliickens shall be branded with an approved stain. 'This branding is to be 
^ done by the person licensed to determine the sex. 

' In'future, therefore, ^purchasers of chickens will know definitely that chickens 
:'CWTying a'distinctiye^ stain, and in which the plumage' is not true in colour to the 
nature 'of the breed, have been determined' as male chickens by a competent person. 
Consequently, there nhould be little possibility of unsuspecting individuals buying 
in Ignorance male day-old chickens. 
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Rural Topics 


Pig Raising in North Queensland. 

Tlie current report of the Xorth Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association, 
Ltd., and the Noidhern Pig Board indicates that good progress has been made in 
the North. During February of this year no fewer than SOO pigs were received at 
the -Mareeba factory. Most of the pigs were treated by the factory, but some were 
used to supply the local pork trade. 

The supply during March also sho’wed a decided improvement, which is attributed 
to til© steady price being paid for pigs. 

It is pointed out in the report that the overseas market for pork products is 
very firm and that this has a steadying effect on the Australian market. 

The present price (March, 1938) for prime grade baconers at the Mareeba 
factory is o|d. per ib, dressed weight. 

The price of baek-fatters at Mareeba factory has been increased from 2Id. to 
2M. per lb. dressed weight, but the management stress that the back fatters should 
not be too fat as the northern market will not buy small goods made from very fat 
jjork. 

Best Time to Poison Green Timber. 

The autumn is the best time to poison green timber with arsenic pentoxide ox 
sodium arsenite. If the job is done when the sap flow" in the tree is ceasing, 
suekering will be reduced to a minimum, 

Para Grass May Become a Pest. 

While it is a very valuable pasture grass in coastal areas, Para grass (or 
T(mi(Mm mwticmi) is not entirely free of undesirable features. Under certain 

conditions—such as when growing on very damp land and in drains, &c.—it 

possesses a tendency to become ineradicable. In the Tweed Biver (New South 
Wales} district, where the grass has been grown for m'any years, serious trouble 
has been caused by its choking-up of drainage and irrigation channels. So bad 
has the position become in that district that a suggestion was made recently that 

some legal restrictions be imposed on the culture of the grass. Farmers and 

graziers who have areas of Para grass on their properties are advised to keep the 
grass clear of all streams and channels in which a free flow of water is desired. 
Further, the grass should not be permitted to encroach on cultivation lands, particu¬ 
larly where the cultivated area is well supplied with soil moisture.'-~HCf. W, Winders, 

Work. 

A mother wrote recently to the Queensland Committee of the Australian Dairy 
Produce Board expressing thanks for the assistance and encouragement given her 
son in his school pasture improvement project club work. This assistance, she said, 
had enabled her boy to obtain a scholaphip for entrance to the Gatton Agricultural 
College, where he has now entered on his chosen course of study. 

Pyffing Science'Into Practice. 

Professor A. F. Barker, the well-known wool research worker of Leeds 
University, who w'as a recent visitor to Sydney, made a point in the course of an 
interview that will be appreciated by most farmers and graziers- who want to apply 
the findings of science to the soil and to .livestock breeding, * After twenty years 
of research endeavour/^ he said, ^'it is evident that the difficulty lies not in 
conducting researches, nor obtaining research results, but in carrying this research 
forsvard into actual practice in the industry itself.’*^ How best to disseminate the 
knowledge, how to get the results quickly out to the men on the land—that is the 
problem, ' The trouble is to get the results of research into ordinary, everyday 
language. Agricultural and, veterinary science workers are, after all, not working 
for their fellow science workers, but "for all engaged in the land industries. ^ What 
is wanted are interpreters to explain the results of scientific work in language 
that we can all understand.^^ 

A Good Slogan. 

Here is a slogan for the farmer containing a good argum'ent for co-operative 
marketing:—Eeffiember the banana. As long as it sticks to the bunch fit is safe. 
When it leaves the bnneh it may get skinned. 
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Organising a Clearing Sale. 

From time to tinie^ in every district, farm clearing sales are lield. Every 
clearing sale of farm stock and other propeHy should be properly advertised. 
Jt is neet-ssary that tiie greatest number of bnyers possible sbould be assembled 
for tdddiiig if the sale is to be successful. 

Where special breeds of pure-bred livestock are to be sold, it is vase to 
a.i\'ei‘tise in the breeders* journals, or have a special catalogue prepared, showing 
the breeding of every animal to be offered. The catalogues should be distributed 
well ill advance of the sale to all iieople who are likely to be interested in the 
purchase of pure-bred stock. 

Most sales would be greatly inix’^rovcd, and the returns from' the auction 
increased, if time before the sale W’ere spent in getting everything in the best 
possible sbnx>e for the sale. The farm itself could be improved by seeing that the 
main entrance gates are in order—first impressions are of the utmost importance 
to a possible purchaser—and that all the farm work is brought up to date. What 
is better to look at than a well-ordered and tidy farm? The stock to be offered 
should be in top condition. Condition on livestock and working horses put pound 
notes on to the cheque that the seller ultimately receives from the auctioneer. 
Stock in average eonclitioii only bring average—and, very often, below average— 
prices. Stock dealers who attend sales make their profit from fattening and quick 
selling of the animals they buy. It would be better for the farmer to get that profit 
for him self by seeing that his stock is in the best possible condition for the sale. 
Every allowance must be made, of course, for seasonal circumstances and so forth, 
but it would be better to postpone a clearing sale than to sell stock much under 
their value. Well-groomed stock and tidy yards all help the sale, and any extra 
work or Cuvpense beforehand is ivell rejiaid by the higher prices received. 

If a farmer is selling off everything, the importance of right display of 
implements and other equipment to be offered comes into the business. Ail articles 
should be properly listed and labelled. A good auctioneer will do the rest. What 
the farmer has to do is make the clearing or dispersal sale a business proposition, 
use business-like methods, and any extra costs iueuiTed are usually covered many 
tim’es by the increased returns. 

Parsley. 

Parsley will grow aliiiost anywhere and on any kind of soil which is not of too 
stiff a nature, although a partially-shaded position and a rich, moist soil suit it 
best. Being a bieiiniai, it must be sown each year in order to provide a continuous 
supply. It should be sowui twice a year—in March and April for use in winter 
and spring, and again in August and September for use in summer. Seeds may 
be sown in shallow drills in the open ground, and the seedings tlnnned out to about 
6 inches apart. It frequently happens that parsley is sown too thickly and early 
thinning is neglected,, with the result that the plants ruu to seed prematurely. 
Instead of sowing a continuous"■ rowq drox> a few seeds along the drill at 6-inch 
intervals, and when the seedlings have developed several leaves remove all but the 
strongest plant in each group. ■ 

Farmers' Like to be Sbown, Instead of Told. 

The' aim of the Sunday morning eountryman^s session—^Imoadcast between 
, 9.10 and 9.30' a.m, every Sunday morning from the National (4QG or 4QB, Brisbane) 
and Kegional radio stations (Queensland)—is .to give the farmer information and 
'' mot teU him to do things in his own business. Information and not advice is what 
, the farmer .wants"—and there is a whole lot of difference between the two. Anybody 
: ; can give advice about anything, but not everyone can give aound information. No 
' one realises more than the farmer the necessity of working in double harness with 
' the science worker or the, agricultural or dairying instructor' who is able to show 
him how to make 'Or save money, for, after all, that is what this question of giving 
information, boils ■ 'down. to. 

Trlfe'tttC', ©f to .Agrlciiltnirc. 

Prom the ITnited'States comes a story of an interesting custom that is spreading 
I,,,, .over, there. Here is m instance:—^Last December the Nashville Chamber of 
, Commerc© gave special 'recognition to the, farmer within its territory who had 
roaderod the most distinguished service to agriculture in the course oi the year. 
The gathering together of 200 farmers, business and professional men to do honour 
' ' to a man who had done a great work for primary industry was a notable event. 
It certainly belied the old misquoted dictum that phophet hath no honour in 
has own country.,-’^ 
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ASSKSSSIN • 

f prevents Blackleg 

Australian-made Liquid and Solid 
Aggressin is supplied by us- Defin¬ 
itely makes' stock immune. Like an 
insurance policy for you against loss 

of valuable stock. 

Kemember, Blackleg strikes sud¬ 
denly and brings tremendous loss. Be 
prepared against it. 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES Ltd 

428 Queen St. (©pp. Customs Bouse), Brisbane 




ADDIS 

SEEDS 


Are C2«eensland 
Governmenf- tested 
for Purity and 
Germination, and are 
true to type 


Algerian Oats, machine dressed, cleaned, and clipped. 
Victorian Mulga, Sunrise, Tartarian, also Sideling Oafs, 
Cape and Skinless Barley. Mangolds, Beet, and Rape 
Seed. New Zealand Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot. Clover 
—all varieties. Wimmera and Italian Rye. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST and SAVE MONEY 

ADDIS BROS. PTY. LTD., 

Produce, Seed, Bag, and Sack Merchants; 

Poultry and Stock Food Manufacturers ; 

Farm Produce Agents- 

246-248, ALSO 66, ROMA STREET, BRISBANE. 


The Lister Supreme - Gets all the Cream 



DISCS are standard eqmpnaent 
IN ALL LISTER SEPARATORS. 
Improve Cream Qualify, 

Lower Separatmg Costs. 
STAYBRITE STAINLESS STEEL 
' will not rust, corrode nor tarnish and 
is hot affected by milk acids. 

Get full particulars from the Queens¬ 
land Agents — 

WiNCHCOM^ CARSON Ltd. 

99/101 E%gle Street, Brisbasi© 
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SECTIONS 41 & 42. MUNICIPAL MARKETS 

I ROMA St.. BRISBANE 

' CONSIGNING NUMBER 8Z 


STUMP YOUR LAND! 


Use TrewhellaJacks and Grubbers on the job 
They will save you pounds and give years of service. 
Duplicate parts always on hand. 

Write for Price List to 

REX ROBINSON & Co. 

83 GIPPS STREET, VALLEY, N 1., BRISBANE. 


The Schneider Saddle Cushion is made of |-inch 
Sponge Rubber, covered with best guaiity fight 
waterproof Birkmyre. This prevents the sweat 
getting into the rubber or the saddle lining, and 
the channel of the saddle remains clear and cool 
for the horse. 

this Cloth is softer than a counter-lining, and 
3S7 GEORGE' STREET,^BRISBANE*,wilt:last much 


Write for Latest Catalogue. Post 'Free. 
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Record Rides. 

One o£ the eonimonest of top-rail topics is that of long-distance riding 
records. Here is what the well-known Anstralian writer^ Edward B. Sorenson^ 
had to sa,y in a recent AiistralaslmVj of the endurance of men who Iiawe pronged 
the pigskin and the gallant cuddies that carried them:— 

In these mechanised times long journeys on horseback are not mneli heard of, 
but ill the old days when the horse was king of the roads, long fast rides and 
great feats of endurance by man and horse were common. In those happy times 
everybody rode, from children going to school—and in some places the school 
was a dozen miles away—to the settler’s rvife going visiting or shopping. Even 
the splitter and the fencer rode to and from their work in the bush. 

It was hard to find a home outside the big towns that did not include saddles 
among the general furnishings. In most homes there -were four—a man’s and a 
woman’s saddle, and two small or old ones for the youngsters. If a girl did not 
possess a horse and saddle of her own, it was the duty of her cavalier to provide 
them. A favoured Christmas or birthday present w^as a horse or a saddle, and I 
have seen many a saddle and lady’s bridle among the wedding presents. One 
popular bride, who married a free selector, got three saddles and seven bridles. 

A feature of all country racecourses was the cavalcade of men and women, 
boys and girls, thundering across from point to point to keep in close view of the 
racing. They rode long distances to picnics, dances, and other festivities, return¬ 
ing probably in the foggy hours of early morning. They rode to entertainments 
in town, starting back about midnight for homes that W’ere anything up to twenty 
miles out. 

But what tvas twenty miles when men rode 300 miles to see the race, 
and here and there a young fellow rode fifty miles on Sunday morning to see 
liis girl, and fifty miles back on Sunday! 

Three-pxgitee Bides Common. 

Many of the long-distance rides that gained wide notice were done on stock 
horses taken straight off the grass. A hundred miles a day was quite an ordinaiy 
feat for stockmen and stock horses. Nor were the men on the cattle runs and 
the scattered selections the only hard riders. 

A one-tim'e commissioner of police in Adelaide, Alexander Tolmer, rode from 
the Co ora police camp to the city, a distance of 120 miles, in one day on a horse 
he called Bucksfoot. Another good performance was that of a policeman who 
rode out from the Darling to inquire about two swagmen who had died of thirst 
on a far western track, and bury them. He left a homestead on the river^ at 
10 o’clock on a summer morning, and was back at 9 o’clock the following evenmg. 
The distance covered was 136 miles, with no food or water on the way. 

A lad, who was afterwards widely known as ^‘Cockatoo Jack,” was once sent 
from Bosebrook to Cooma (New South Wales) for the doctor—-a mission that 
has accounted for many a great ride in the bush. In this instance the doctor 
was out, and as the ease couldn’t wait, ‘the boy rode on to Queanbeyan, sev^ty- 
nine miles from Bosebrook. Getting a doctor there, he at once started back 
ivith him. Before they had gone many miles the medico’s towm hack knocked 
up. He then mounted Jack’s grass-fed stock horse, ^wliich carried him through 
to Bosebrook, and completed the full journey of 158 miles in twenty-seven hours. 

A man wlio w^as knowm as Big Bowden, of Penola (South Australia), used to 
ride eighty miles one day and back home the next, and ns he and Ms^ gear 
wmghed 21 stone it was no light performance for one horse. When the Monte¬ 
bello was wrecked at Kangaroo Island in 1906, a selector’s son earned the 
news. to Kingseote, seventy-nine miles away, inside nine hours, on a 13-hands 
pony. The same pony carried an 11-stone man ninety-seven miles between sunrise 
and sunset. ' ■ ui 

A Queensland squatter, A. H. Hanslow, in January, 1898, rode a four-year-oM 
. mare from Mount Morris to Boothalla and back -in fourteen hours, ■ the. distance 
'^being 124 miles. Another Queenslander—a drover named Charlie Turner—having 
to inspect cattle at various places on specified dates, rode from Leigh’s Creek 
(South Australia) to Winton,'Queensland, a distance of 890 miles, m fourteen 
days, with three changes of' horses. ■ ' ■ 

In 1885, Prank Howmn, a wool-scouring contractor, rode an eight-year-old 
grey mare from Booligal (New South Wales) to' Kilfera station in one day and 
back the next, a distance of 221 miles. On the two following Aays he rode her 
another 100 miles. This mare, which had previously belonged to _a shearer, was 
fond of beer, and she was given a nip on the road whenever the rider had one.. 
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Endurance Records, 

Tlie longest eontinuons journej on liorsebaels: that I know of was made by 
an old prospector named Dave Collins, who rode from Glare (Sontii Australia) 
tbrougii tlie Nortliern Territory and into "Western Australia, covering 7,816 miles, 
iimeli of it over hard, trackless country. I don^t know how long the journey 
took him, but he was eighty years old at the time—1917. 

Ill 1907 a good performance was put up by a twelve-year-old boy named 
Archie Danvers, of Wellington (New South Wales), when trailing a couple of 
horses that were making back to their native run, somewhere near Tumut. He 
left Wellington on a Monday, and overtook the horses on the following Friday. 
He was mounted on a pony, and in the live days rode 300 miles, passing through 
Molong, Cowra, Young, Cootamundra, and other places. Fart of the time was 
spent in tracking and making inquiries. 

A better ride, considering the tragic circumstances, ivas that of the fourteen- 
year-old Sylvester Fraser, the only survivor of the massacre at Hornet Bank, on 
the Dawson River, in 1857. His brother, Billy Fraser, was in Ix)swieli with the 
station teams, and to acquaint him of the tragedy dhe boy rode from Hornet 
Bank to the town, a distance of 320 miles, in three days, with two changes of 
horses. He had been struck on the head with a nulla, and recovered after rolling 
under the bed, and the first twelve miles to Eurombar wns ridden bareback. 
The return journey wms accomplished in the same time, with three changes of 
horses—^totalling 640 miles in six days! 

* Endurance rides are a common thing in the central parts of Australia, where 
men and horses have to travel tremendous distances in the performance of their 
various duties; but only now and again is some feat of those hardy horsemen 
heard of outside the far lands that hold them. 

One of the outstanding journeys was that of Mat O’Connor, who had been 
over forty years in the Territory, and at various times had been mailman, prospector, 
teamster, stockman, drover, hunter, and station manager—occupations that kept 
him ahvays mo\ing. He was a good horseman, hard as nails; and his various 
pursuits took him over the greater part of the Territory; but at the beginning of 
1919 they came to a sudden end. 

While working among stock in the lush grass season, *vvhen flies were bad, 
his eyes were infected with cattle blight, and he became totally blind. For six 
weeks he lay in camp, for the wet made travelling impossible. Then he set out 
for the railhead on the Katherine, a distance of 350 miles, which was covered 
in eleven days. A mate led his horse the whole way, wKile Mat led the packhorse 
that carried their camp •ware and tucker. Most of the country was bad to travel. 
From the railhead he journeyed to Darwin, thence to Sydney.’ 

The time and distance of his ride to the Katherine are easily dimmed by the 
feats of scores of buslunen, but they were not riding at the tail-end of a northern 
wet season, blind, and nearly sixty years of age. In the circumstances, the long 
dark ride had no parallel in the bush—and it -was his last; for^ Mat 0*'Ck)nnor 
became an inmate of the old men’s home at Parramatta, wherb he could only 
dream in his long night of the -wide runs he loved.' 

The Lost? Bet. 

At' one timemany a long ride was undertaken for a wager. One that is 
niched' among the immortals was Skiliieom’s ride from Bathurst to Sydney, a 
distance of about 125 miles, which he backed himself to do in less than twenty 
hours, for £150. That was in Beptemher, 1860, when the mountains made stiff 
>ftliinbing* The other ■ ‘P'arty to the wager -was a Bathurst publican named Job 
Manning. 

■' SMilicom,, did the trip in nineteen hours fifty minutes, whieli was considered 
a good performance on the bad roads of that time. But a man had been posted 
at a wayside house^jvhe 'asked Skillicom to have a drink, then said he would walk 
along a bit with him. BHlIicom walked about 100 yards before mounting again, 
and thereby lost the :wkger, it having been stipulated that he had to^ ride all 
the way* "" 
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MAY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

S uccess in fruitgrowing depends not only on the proper worl^ing and manage¬ 
ment of the orchard, but also on tiie way in which fruit is handled and 
marketed. With citrus fruits particularly, none pay better for extra care in 
packing and presentation. 

Some growers do not realise how easily the sldii of citrus fruits is injured, 
especially that of fruit growm under moist and humid conditions. 

Ill order to prevent injuring the skin when gathering, all fi'iiit should be cut and 
not pulled. Any fruit that falls or is injured in any w^ay should be rejected, as it 
is not fit to scud to a distant market. If, however, the injury is oifly slight, it 
can be sent to a local market for quick sale. 

For oversea and interstate markets only choice fruit should be selected. It. 
should he graded for size, colour, and quality, and properly packed, only one 
grade of fruit being packed in a case. 

All orchards, vineyards, and plantations not thoroughly cdean should receive 
immediate attention. 

Banana and pineapple plantations should be put into good order, and kept free 
from weed growth. 

Land to be planted with fruit trees should be got ready, as, if possible, it is 
always advisable to allow newdy-cleared land to ^‘sT-veeten'^ before planting. 
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Notes 



MAY. 

F ield.—A reas already lying in fallow for subsequent sowing with wheat should 
be kept in good tilth, using field implements that have a stirriiig effect in 
preference to those which tend to reverse the surface soil. The surface should never 
be allowed to cake; consequently all showers should be followed by cultivation, as 
soon as conditions will permit of teams and implements working freely. 

Early fodder crops—such as barley (skinless or Cape) and certain varieties of 
wheat—^may be sown during April. 

Potatoes should now be showing good growth and should be kept free from all 
weed growths by means of the scufSer, If sufficiently advanced, and any doubt exists 
as to the prevalence of blight, advantage should be taken of fine w’eather to give a 
second spraying of Bordeaux mixture, a calm and somewhat cloudy day being chosen, 
if possible, for the spraying. 

Where land had been previously well prepared, lucerne sowing should be carried 
out this month, and intending growers of this fodder will be well advised to ascertain 
the germinating qualities of seed submitted to them for purchase. The difference 
between a good and bad strike'^ is often traceable to the poor class of seed sown. 

Maize and cotton crops should now be in the harvesting stage, and, once matured, 
are better in the barn than the open paddock, where weevils and other insects 
are usually prevalent at this season of the year. 

Root crops sown last month should now be making fair growth, and during the 
early period of such should be kept free from weeds, and where necessary thinned 
out. Sowings of mangels, swedes, field carrots, sugar-beet, and rape may still be 
made where conditions of moisture will permit. 

As the sowing season is close at hand for certain varieties of wheat—i.e., those 
which require a fairly long period to develop in—every effort should be m'ade to bring 
the seed-bed into the best possible tilth and to free it from foreign growths of ail 
kinds. The grading of all seed-wheat is strongly recommended, and growers who 
favour certain varieties should adopt a system of seed selection from prolific strains 
with a view to the raising of larger quantities of pure typical grain for ultimately 
sowing in their larger fields. 

Pickling of wheat to prevent smut (bunt) is necessary. Germination tests should 
be carried out prior to commencing seeding operations. 

Sorghum's which have matured and are not immediately required as green fodder 
should, wherever possible, be conserved as ensilage to provide fox a reserve, to tide 
over the period w^hen grasses and herbage are dry. 


' ANNUAL SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION IN PIG RAISING. 

Arrangements are being made for the school of instruction to pig-raisers and 
dairy farmers, which is held annually at Gatton College. 

It is anticipated this year the school will assemble on 34tli June and disperse 
on.EOth June, but further details in this regard will be available in our next issue. 

, Thes^ schools. of instruction have become very popular and fanners who have 
attended them; ^'Speak very 'highly of the value of the information received and of 
the pleasapt' time,'spent at, the'College. 

This wear a special programme has been planned for junior members of the 
bacon faelbries,, and ,meat'export works staffs. 

Full particulars may be obtained by writing to the Principal, Queensland 
Agrreultural .High School and College, Lawes, or the Under Secretary, Department 
of Agricultural, and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Our Babies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles, hy the Medicail and Nnrsmg 
Staffs of the QneemUmd Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and gen&ral wel¬ 
fare of babies has been planned in the hope of mamtainmg their health, increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable deaths. 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NOT EAT. 

There are several reasons why a child will not eat. 

The Sick Child. 

The child may be sickening for something. Loss of appetite and 
vomiting may be the first signs of sickness. The power of digestion is 
reduced during illness, and the refusal of food is Nature’s signal that 
no food is required. The sick child should not be coaxed to eat. Give 
him as much water flavoured with orange or lemon as he will take. 

The Child who Eats between Meals. 

Another child will not eat at meal time when he is expected to eat, 
because he has been eating between meals. It is very disappointing to 
a mother who has prepared a good, wholesome meal to find it turned 
down by the child wbo has been to the pantry and helped himself, or 
who has visited Ms neighbour’s mango tree in company with Ms friends. 
Such behaviour may be overlooked when it happens occasionally, but 
when eating between meals becomes a habit, and particularly when the 
food eaten is of the wrong sort, such as sweets, cakes, white bread and, 
jam, the child’s health will suffer. For such an emergency have on 
hand the right kind of food. In some nases it may be advisable to 
re-arrange the meal hours. ' A child cannot be expected to go hungry^ 
for long. Provide food at meal times appropriate to the season of the 
year. Le^ fuel or heat-producing food such as sugar, starch, and iat 
is required in the hot 'weather than in the cold. 
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The Problem Child. 

The most difficult child to handle is the child who refuses food 
prepared by an over-anxious and over-attentive mother. Eefiising to 
eat provides him with an opportunity of defying a mother wdio is 
perpetually telling him what to do and what not to do, a mother who in 
the opinion of the child is always interfering with his liberty. Further, 
by refusing his food he becomes the centre of attention; in order to 
encourage him to eat the mother goes to no end of trouble. The child's 
food becomes the chief topic of conversation in the family until he 
begins to heave at the very thought of food. If the child happens to 
be an only child the situation becomes aggravated. In desperation the 
mother takes him to a doctor. She knows that he is irritable, quarrel¬ 
some, and flies into tantrums, and she is afraid lest he goes into a 
decline. ^^WiU the doctor order him a tonic F'* The mother finds it 
impossible not to be concerned about his refusing food. Poor appetite 
is so intimately bound up in her mind with ill-health, and particularly 
with some form of wasting disease. Such a mother means very well, 
and has gone to a great deal of trouble sometimes in trying to discover 
the right thing to do. Tier over-anxiety has been the big stumbling-block. 
Her difficulty may be-due to the fact that she has never understood 
herself and therefore is unable to understand or handle her child, but 
not always so. The handling of this type of child becomes a problem 
sometimes even in the hands of expert psychologists. The mother of 
this child requires to be dealt with in the most sympathetic and under¬ 
standing manner. She is not helped by the doctor trying to make light 
of her trouble, which is very real and has got her down. If the doctor 
has gained the confidence of the mother snfficiently to enable him to 
reassure her and point out that the child's behaviour is in large measure 
due to her over-anxiety and fear, he may be able to improve things a 
great deal. In many eases it is not so easy to dispel the over-anxiety 
and fear of the mother. It appears impossible to her to make it seem 
a matter of indifference wdiether her child takes his food or not. Her 
anxiety has become a habit, and in the mind of the child the association 
of ideas of mother, anxiety, interference with liberty and food has 
become firmly rooted. He becomes bored with receiving so much 
attention if he has any strength of character, and he longs for freedom 
and independence. If the mother cannot be educated to change her 
attitude, it may he neeessaiy to send the child away and place him in 
charge of a person who understands his management and is temperament¬ 
ally suited to supervise his behaviour. It is much easier for another 
person than for the mother to begin a new regime. This will give the 
; mother a chance of recovering from the state of nervous tension which 
may have developed as the result of her efforts. The difficulty may be 
solved by sending the child to a nursery school or to a kindergarten 
' where he will mix with children about his own age. TIis sense of 
boredom becomes relieved in community life, where he discovers new 
,' interests; his constructive tendencies find an oxitlet for their develop¬ 
ment, and the food problem, is already beginning to be solved. The 
idea of food ceases to retain its importance in the mind of the child and 
becomes merely, one of the, many interests of his life. 

Let those mothers who have difficult children try out these methods 
for themselves, even if only for a' short' time. 'Many mothers and children 
, have been helped by them: 
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How Mucl) to Eat. 

(€o7itriduted hy the Queensland Kiitritlon CoimcU.) 

IVB to eatl’' or ''Eat to live!’'—wliieii shall it be;' As is the case 
^ -witli so many vexed questions, neither extreme is correct. Woiild 
yon call normal the man who gulps down a few iiionthfiils of food 
placed before him by an insistent wife, with no tliougiit for its" delicacy 
or method of serving ? Do you, on the other hand, really envy the man 
wiio turns every meal into a feast, rising with disappointment and some 
difficulty when the last available particle has disappeared, to seek in 
repose an opportunity for overworked nature to catch up in the eternal 
competition f hlost assuredly you do not envy either of these extreme 
individuals. ^'Moderation in ail things and all things in moderation 
must be one^s motto in eating, as in all the necessities and pleasures of 
life. 

The Appetite. 

Scientists will tell you that hunger is accompanied by contractions 
of the muscular stomach wall, and that those contractions are associated 
with the secretion of adrenalin from one of the ductless glands. This 
in turn may be due to a falling level of sugar in the blood. The wdiole 
inechanisin is very complicated, and appetite is not exactly the same as 
hunger: Every normal person should experience appetite, but only the 
starved person real hunger. 

We all know what appetite is and the normal variations to be 
expected, though they are difficult to define. Appetite may become 
abnormai in three waj^s—(i.) lessened, (iL) increased, (iii.) perverted. 
It should be the aim of every person to keep the appetite within normal 
limits by neither denjdng nor satiating it. If, in spite of this reasonable 
behaviour, it persists in being abnormal, there must be a cause, and the 
cause must be found. The person to do that is your doctor. 

The chief causes of lessened appetite are— 

Worrt/, —A very common cause, especially in wnmeii, but also in 

men. 

Irregular Baling .—As indulged in by the housewife who "picks’' 
between meals, the school-child spending his pennies on sweets, and the 
busy man who "just cannot he bothered!” 

General Loss of Condition from overw'ork, lack of exercise, loss of 
sleep, &c. 

lU-halancsd Diet. —diet which continues to contain a deficiency 
of some necessary item '(especially, vitamin B)' very often leads to a 
loss of appetite. 

Gmtfic Abuse. —The continued use of food or drink irritating tO' 
the stom,aeh, e.g,, chronic over-indulgence in alcohol, will impair the ' 
appetite. 

Gastric Disease of various kinds affect appetite. If you have any 
reason to suspect these, your doctor should have t,he'' earliest opportunity 
of finding this out. 

Gemrdl Diseasey even a cold, will impair the appetite. In such 
cases it is not wise to' force it; too enthusiastically. 

The way to correct dimiiiished appetite, is not to force unwelcome ' 
food in blank defiance' of. the' body's desires, but to set about finding- out 
wdiy the appetite is 'poor, ' Om shmdd exarnim one's eMing .kubits 
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camdidlf mid firmly. Only too often tlie habits are entirely at fault. 
Tlie iinportane.e of doing this early is not merely the restoration of a 
pleasant bodily function but the prevention of actual digestive disease. 
Loss of appetite, ^'indigestion/^ distaste for food are often friendly 
warnings that the digestive apparatus is being ill-treated. If they are 
ignored, actual disease frequently develops. If you have any doubt at 
all on the matter, particularly if you can honestly find no fault with 
your eating habits, you should take your worries to your medical man, 
particularly if you are getting on in life. 

Increased Appetite. 

A definitely increased appetite occurs in some diseases such as 
exophthalmic goitre and diabetes. Apart from this, however, a number 
of people feel that they ought to eat much more than they really need. 
This is particularly so with sedentary workers at or past middle age. 
As that indefinite though real period known as ''the prime of life^' is 
passed, creature comforts come to appeal more and more; the spartan 
recklessness of youth dies away, and pleasurable indulgence appears to 
be more man^s desire. Of those comforts eating is one of the foremost. 
Coupled with this development is often a growing disinclination for 
active exercise. True, golf, bowls, and other pastimes are designed to 
supply this exercise, but they are poor substitutes, for the spontaneous 
activity of youth. Thus it is that those who have never been worried 
by the lack of appetite become a prey to the insidious fault of over-eating 
in middle-age. For such as these moderation is more than a motto ^ 
it is a necessity. 

When we advocate moderation or restriction of food for middle-aged 
people of sedentary habits we do not condone neglect of eating or 
close our eyes to the undesirability of a poor appetite any more than 
in earlier life. The moderation which is practised should be an all-round 
restraint and not the faddist’s exclusion of a particular food. Modem 
science knows no reason why "red” meats should be prohibited while 
"white” meats should he peimiitted. Modern science knows no reason 
why proteins and carbohydrates should be regarded as incompatible 
and excluded from the privilege of combining in a meal. Modem 
science does realise, how^ever, that most people, and especially those of 
the earlier generations, eat far too little of such foods as fruit, milk, 
and vegetables. For that reason we suggest that the restriction of the 
"over-forty” diet should commence with the other articles of diet, 
especially those containing a preponderance of the highly-refined foods. 

Effects of Over-eating. 

Over-indulgence in almost any form (including over-indulgence in 
work) is one of the predisposing causes of high blood pressure. Over¬ 
eating is an important factor in the causation of diabetes, gout, and 
other kindred disorders. Even if these definite diseases are not developed 
(because'.other things than over-eating must be acting), a state of 
impaired health and, decreased efficiency must result. The tendency to- 
drop off to, sleep' after lunch is sometimes due to this. A certain laxity 
- of mind is norfiial after a meal,, but drowsiness is abnomaL Increasing 
girth in middle-ag'e.,is ,partly due to over-eating, although other factors 
enter in here, such as ^thc; balance of theMuctless glands and loss of 
muscular tone. Digestive disorders are certainly encouraged by eating 
too much, especially too much of the 'highly-refined foods. 
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Slimmiiig. 

To reduce weight is a isiodern fad. For people overweight hj 
reason of obvious over-eating a reduction of food and a eoiiseqneiit 
reduction of weight is reasonable enough. Apart from this, however, 
especially in younger people, sliinming is a bad and often dangerous 
practice. People are not all east in the same riioiild—thank goodness • 
There are peox:)le who for one reason or another remain slim and are 
perfectly healthy. For those people to fatten up a change in their 
make-iip or definite over-eating would be necessary. Similarly, there 
are naturally stout people, and for these to ^bslim^’ necessitates a process 
of starvation. Many ai'e the disasters to be attributed to this bad 
practice, not the least of which is predisposition to tuberculosis. There 
is one rule which these people who wish to reduce might bear in mind— 
the minimum amount of weight for a given diet is gained if the diet is 
perfectly balanced. A maintenance diet perfectly balanced is the 
minimum amount of food that can he taken with safety. 

Dietary Eules. 

1. If your appetite is normal, treasure it and do not abuse it by 
neglect or by gorging. Avoid conditions which might interfere with 
your digestion. 

2. If your appetite is poor, examine your eating ha]>its carefully 
and put them right. If the appetite is still poor, consult a medical man. 

3. If you are at aU wmrried about your appetite, consult your 
doctor. 

4. If you are past middle age, and engaged in sedentaiy work, ask 
yourself frankly if you are eating too much. If so, reduce the quantity 
a little and see if you feel any better for it. 

5. Bo not be misled by single-idea enthusiasts. There is no royal 
road to health; there is only a guiding principle—moderation! 

6. It is safer to be over-weight under thirty-five and under-weight 
over thirty-five. 


A SANCTUARY OF BEAUTY. 

Perhaps no work of man receives more love and devotion than is 
bestowed on a garden. Possibly, .even, few works of man or woman 
so fully and intimately express the character of'that wmrker as does a 
garden. , , 

Among' gardeners a few work for harmony and effect, Arhich 
develops only in the course of years. The imagination envisages what 
is to be. Experience and a close observation of nature teaches what is'^ 
possible. Every advantage of'slope, of rock or stream is used to achieve 
the end aimed at. , Continuously there is adaptation; often there is' 
readjustment. R'estraint always bridles'enthusiasm; impulse is 'taught 
to keep pace with the rhythm and si^p'ofi nature- The gardener learns 
to be servant and companion to that spirit, conscious of Nature ^s 
'ineompa'rable art in all its versatility, in all its grandeur, its delieaty, 
its inventiveness and adaptability- 

— Dr, J, LucJchofff m Afrimn ^ 
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COCKROACH CONTROL 

Coekroaelies are nocturnal, hiding during tlie day in dark corners 
and crevices, viiere tliey congregate in large iiiimbers. In tlie house, 
they iisiiaiiy hide near the sink and drainboard, behind the kitchen 
cabinet, and in similar places. If disturbed when foraging at night, 
they run rapidly for shelter, and a knondedge of where they conceal 
tlieniseives is usually the key to their control. 

In Queensland, houses are constantly being reinfested by adults 
crawling and flying in from outside, and no control measures can keep 
a building continuously free from the pest if reinfestation is possible. 
Therefore it is first necessary to clean up all outbuildings and burn 
accumulated rubbish of any kind. All cockroaches found hiding in 
packages of food and merchandise being brought into the house should 
be destroyed. They may be killed mechanically or by spraying with a 
proprietary fly spray. Crack fillers, such as putty or piaster of paris, 
can be used effectively to close many openings used by cockroaches as 
avenues of escape to hiding places. This is particularly important if 
cockroaches are coming in from adjacent apartments, through wail 
spaces, or along the plumbing fittings. 

Sodium fluoride is the best eockroaeli remedy foruise in homes which 
have already become infested. If the powder is not readily available 
in pure form, suitable commercial preparations, generally known as 
insect powders, containing up to 80 per cent, sodium fluoride can be 
obtained from any grocer. Sodium fluoride is poisonous to man if 
taken internally in sufficient amounts, and it should be kept out of food 
and away from children and pets. If used wflth reasonable care in 
cockroach control, however, no harm will follow. It may be sprinkled 
by hand along the back of shelving, draining boards, and other places 
freciuented by the pests. When so placed in the runways the powder 
adheres to the limbs and is subsequently taken in through the mouth 
as the insect cleans itself. Sodium fluoride therefore acts as a stomach 
poison. The powder remains effective indefinitely in dry situations, 
but in very damp places it may cake and become useless. 

Sodium fluoride is best applied vdth a small duster or bellows and 
blown into the hiding places. In this way more cockroaches are directly 
affected, for they die rapidly when the powder is blown directly on them. 
The application should be made in the evening and the powder left for 
two or three days. Frequent treatments are usually necessary at 
intervals of one or two weeks if the pest is to be kept under control. 

—2). 0. Atherton, M.Sc., Agr 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

TOMATOES IN THE MENU. 

Tomato and Pineapple Salad* 

Take the reqaireO mimber of tomatoes (round shape), some tinned crushed 
pineapple, 2 sticks celery,/mayonnaise, lettuce hearts, curled celery for garaish. 

Out a slice from^ the, stem, end of the. tomatoes, stand on a plate, cut side down 
to drain, then put in, ,the ice chest to chill. ' Brain the syrup from ,the pineapple. 
Mix ,.-with an ,'eqiial quantity' of diced celery, 'moisten with'the mayonnaise. Sprinkle the 
tomato cups with ,a,'little „ealt ,,and pepper, a.hd refill' with the pineapple mixture, 
spiling well above the iomnto .,, .Serve on lettuce heart leaves and' garnish with curled 
icelery. Chill again before serving.' ' ' 
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Towafo Jellies. 

Take 2 lb. tomatoeSj 1 bay-leaf, 1 ta]>lespooiifii] vinegar, 1-1 tablespooixfuls 
gelatine, 1 onion, 1 stalk celeiy, I dessertspoonful castor sugar, 1 cooked 

peas, peppercorns, salt, pepper, and paprika to lasie. Lettuce'to garnish. 

■\Tasli and cook tomatoes with bay-leaf, celery, onion, ami about three peiuper- 
corns in a covered pan for ten minutes. Rub thrMUgli ;i sieve into a rjasiii, then 
return to the saiicexoaii. Add sugar and seasoning to taste. Stir in gelatine dissolved 
in three taldespaoiifiils hot water, and the vinegar. Divi*le the green pnis between 
ten small moulds rinsed out with cold water. Fill up with Ihjuid.. Serve the jellies 
■when set on a dish lined with lettnee leavt^s. 


Sfufled Tomaf© salad. 

Take 6 tomatoes, 2 tablespoonfuls diced cooked heetroot, 1 tablespooiiful capers, 
salt and paprika., 2 hard-boiled eggs, 1 tablespoonful minced (mion, 2 slices boiled 
tongue, 2 tablespooiifiils green peas, mayonnaise, lettuce to garnish. 

First remove a slice from the top of tomatoes, then si-oop cut the insides care¬ 
fully. Place upside down in a cool place while you are in’oparing the iiiliiig. Mince 
the tongue, capers, and one egg. AUx with onion, peas, beetroot, and salt to taste. 
Pile into tomato cases. Cover with minced hard-boiled egg, then wdtli mayonnaise. 
Dredge wuth paprika. Serve with lettuce leaves. 


Tomato Rarebit. 

Take 1 cupful strained tomatoes, i cupful soft breadcrumbs, 1 Ib. grated cheese, 
:1 teaspoonf'iil salt, teaspoonfiil pei>per, 1 teaspoonfiil minced parsley. Toast. 

Place all the ingredients in a saucepan. Cook till smooth, stirring occasionally. 
'Serve at once on hot buttered toast. 


Tomato Honey. 

Tomatoes, lemon juice, lemon rind, sugar. 

To each pound of tomatoes, allow the grated rind of one lemon. Cut the 
tomatoes in small pieces. Add the rind. Cook till the liquid is nearly all 
evaporated. >Strain through a fine sieve. Return to the x^on after measuring with 
1 lb. of sugar and juice of 1 lemon for each pint of tomato imilp. Boil rapidly, 
skimming well, till thick. Pot and seal. 


Tomato and Apple Chutney. 

Take 6 large tomatoes, 3 cupfuls brown sugar, -J euxxful mixed sx>ice. 1 green 
pexxper, 0 ai>ples, 1 quart vinegar, 3 teaspoonfuls salt, 1 cux>ful stoned raisins, 4 small 
onions. 

Skill the tomatoes. Peel and' core the, apples. Chop the tomatoes, ^ apples, 
raisins, and green pepper finely. Add remainder of ingredients, tying the spice in a 
muslin bag. Boil for one and a half hours,. Remove the spice bag. Turn the 
pickle into sterilised jars and seal. ^ 


Tomato Jam. ■ , ■ 

Take 8 lb, tomatoes, 6 lemons^ 7 lb sugar. 

Cut the fruit into slices, peel, the lemons as thin as possible, and cut the^peel 
into shreds. Squeeze the juice, and add, with the sugar, to the tomatoes. Boil all 
together till sufficiently thick. Oreen tomatoes may be used, and oranges substituted 
for the lemons,' using an orange to every pound of tomatoes. Pot in the usual way 
and store in a dry place. 


Tomato Wiggle. 

Take 2 eggs, 2 tomatoes, i cupful breadcrumbs, I lb. grated cdieese, 2 oz. butter, 
pepper, and salt. 

Drop the tomatoes intO' boiling, water and skin them. 'Whisk the eggs, chop^ the 
tomatoes, and mix with breadcrumbs and cheese, season rather highly. Leave in a 
basin till required, then melt a knob of butter (or margarine) in a saucepan,-and; 
stir wiggle over the gas till nearly set, Serve cn toast for breakfast. 
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Tomato Pydding* 

Talie 1 iix tomatoes, i lb fine breadcmnibs, 1 large onion, a few niaslied 
potatoes, 1 «.‘gg, eliuppecl xiarslev^ seasoning to taste. 

Skiii iJie tomatoes by dropping them into boiling water, then iiiasli them with 
the breaderitiiibs, finely-ehopped, onion, a little chopped parsley, a few mashed 
potatoes, pepper and salt, and the well-beaten egg. Mix the ingredients together. 
Well grease a pie-dish and bake in a moderate oren for one hour. A little good 
gravy may be added if not moist enough. 

Tomato Chutney. 

Take 4 lb. tomatoes, 1 large onion, 1 lb, browm sugar, 2 tablespoonfiils mustard, 
2 tablespoonfuls salt, 2 tablespoonfuls pickling spice and peppercorns. 

Peel and slice the tomatoes and onion and sprinkle with salt. Leave overnight. 
Heat vinegar, sugar, and mustard, tie spices in a muslin bag, and add with tomatoes 
and onion. Simmer for half to three-quarters of an hour. Bottle until required. 

Green Tomato Chutney. 

Take Ib. green tomatoes, 6 eschalots, 1 lb. stoned raisins, 1 oz, mustard seed, 
2 lb. green apples, 4 head garlic, 4 lb. brown sugar, i lb. dates, 1 quart good vinegar^ 
salt, and cayenne to taste. ^ 

Put the finely-sliced tomatoes, peeled and finely-chopped apples, sugar, and 
mustard seed, &c., into a saucepan. Add the seasonings. Pour over the vinegar 
and boil to a pulp. Turn into dry jars and seal down. 

Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Take 6 tomatoes, 1 cupful breadcrumbs, 2 tablespoonfuis margarine or butter, 
salt, and pepper. 

Scald and skin the tomatoes. Place a'layer at the bottom of a well-greased 
fireproof baking dish. Cover with a layer of breadcrumbs. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Dab with margarine.* Continue the layers till the dish is full 
and the last layer is breadcrumbs. Sprinkle with salt and popper. Dab with 
margarine. Bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


HANDY LIFT GATE* 

The lift gate illustrated has the great advantage of dispensing with balancing 
weights. The gates are made of 3-inch by 1-inch timber throughout, 10 feet long. 




Plate 149. 

, .the battens being spaced'6 inches apart, the bottom batten 7 inches from the 
^ from the ground. The pulleys are ordinaiw east pulleys, 
fastoe^^th four screws, costing .only a shilling or two each. They are placed 4 feet 
J%'Wst$';between; wh^^^^ the gates run are 2 inches by li inches. The iron clip 

of li-mch by i-iaeh flat iron of tie shape shown, and is bolted 
on to Mddle_ stay of gate. 'The. crosspiece which goes under the clip and holds 
the pte np IB 5 feet long hy 2-inch by 2-inch pine. The clip has sulffieient tufln 
to take a crOsspiece of this thickness.—hTeic Zedma Varners’ Weekly. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month op Feekcary, in the AGEicuLTrsAi* 
Districts^ together with Total Rainfall di'eing 193S and 1937, for Comparison. 


Average ! Total I! j Average ' Total 

Rainfall. ] Rainfall. |1 | Rainfall, i Rainfall. 


Divisions and , 
Stations. 

Feb. 

Ko. of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

Peb., 

1938. 

Feb., i 
1937. i 

i 

i 

Divisions and 
Stations. | 

Feb. 

a 70. of 
years’ 
re¬ 
cords. 

Feb., 

1938. 


J^ortli Coast. 

In. 


In. 

In. i 

1 

Central Highlands. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton ,. 

10-69 

37 

16*68 

12-17 

Clermont 

4-18 

67 

4-SS 

S-5S 

Cairns 

15-75 

56 

14*91 

4-90 

Gindie .. 

2-75 

39 

0-10 

4*60 

Cardwell .. 

17-00 

66 

12*23 

6-63 

Springsure 

3-S4 

69 

0-24 

4-33 

CooRtown 

13-72 

62 

13-36 

9*24 






Herberton 

7-98 

52 

15*28 

9-64 






Ingham .. 

16*21 

46 

28 83 

6-32 







22-65 

57 

28*99 

7*30 






Mossman Mill 

18-47 

25 

20-90 

20-64 

Darling Downs. 





TcrwnsYille . • 

11*16 

67 

15*35 

4*70 











Dalby 

2-80 

68 

0-32 

1*04 

CcfitTal Coast. 





Emu "Vale 

2-.o3 

42 

1-69 

2*32 






Hermitage 

2-37 

32 

0-40 

0-61 

Ayr 

9*13 

51 

12*87 

5*24 

Jimbour 

2-60 

50 


1-33 

Bowen 

b*74 

67 

9*94 

5*76 

Miles 

2-69 

53 

0-01 

3*08 

Charters Towers 

4-45 

56 

6*84 

3*82 

Stanthorpe 

3-14 

65 

1-86 

2*36 

Mackay .. 

11-78 

67 

12*86 

15*38 

Toovroomba 

4-51 

66 i 

1-80 

2*96 

Proserpine 

1 12*50 

35 

12-18 ! 

6*08 

Warwick ,. ^ 

3-02 

73 i 

2*12 

0-S9 

St. Lawrence .. - 

j 7.77 

67 

2*01 

9*55 






South Coast. 










Biggenden 

4*37 

39 

0*54 ^ 

3*17 

Maranoa. 





Bnndaberg 

6 53 

55 

0-72 

6*06 



i 



Brisbane .. 

6-83 

86 

5*62 

5*25 1 

Roma .. .. 

2-91 

64 

0-65 

3*75 

Cabooltnre .. 

7*77 

61 

3-80 

6*53 






Childers .. 

6*69 

43 

2-13 

4*72 






Orohamhurst 

12*81 

45 

2-27 

9*37 





i 

Esk 

5*42 

51 

1*48 

2*15 



1 

1 

1 

Gayndah ,. 

4*21 

67 

1*34 

1*77 





[ 

Gympie .. 

6*79 

68 

1*76 

6*49 

State FarmSf dc. 





Kilkivan .. 

4*91 

59 

0-o5 

4*09 





1 3*43 

Maryborough 

6*81 

67 

1*86 

6*59 

Bungeworgorai .. 

2-24 

24 

' o-so 


Nambonr ,. 

9*70 ! 

42 

; 4-22 

7*82 

Gatton College . . 

3-50 

39 

. 0-83 ' 

.. 

Nanango .. 

1 4*04 i 

.56 

i 0-68 

1*72 

Kairi 

,, 

,, 

• • 


Rockhampton 

' 7-75 i 

67 

;. 0-46 

10-63 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 


i 



Woodford .. j 

! 8-43 

51 

1*13 

7-48 1 

i 

periment Station 

11-20 

41 1 

11*56 

j22-77 


A. S. RICHARDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—FEBRUARY, 1938. 


Compiled from: Telegeaphio Reports. 



Mean 


Shade Tempbkattoe. 


Rainfall, 

Districts and Stations. 

0 

Mi 

fir 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total, 

Wet 

Days. 


Si® 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Date. 

' 

Min. 

Date. 

Coasted. 

Cooktown 

In. 

29*70 

“If- 

Deg. 

75 

Deg. 

93 

24,25 

Deg. 

68 

24, 25, 

Points. 

1,336 

17 

Herberton 


80 

65 

89 


62. 

26,28 

27 

1,528 

18 

Rockhampton .. 

29-76 

96 

75 

105 

23,24,25 

70 

19 

46 

3 

Brisbane 

29-81 

87 

71 

97 

2d 

63 

19 

562 

7 

Darling Downs. 1 

Dalby .. .. .. j, 

29*80’ 

92 

65 

104 

12 

54 

1 6,27 

32 

5 

Stanthorpe 


83 , 

,. 58. 

99 i 

12 

44 

i 27,28 

L 186 i 

6. 

Toowoomba .. ., { 


8.5 

62 

98 

13 

54 

1 27 

j 180 

! 6 

Mid-InterioT. 

Georgetown 

29*74 

90' 

72 

96 

11 , 12 ' 

59 

27 

' 619 

i 12 

Longreach 

29*74 

94 i 

1 73 

i 106 

i 12 

62 

26 

! 400 

! 8 

Mitchell 

29-77 I 

'92 i 

1 66 

1 102 

i 12 

53 

27,28 

202 

! ^ 

Wesferm.. 

Burketown 

1 29*71 : 

89 

1 75 ’ 

i 96 

[ 

7 

65 

23 

7,97 ’ 

i 9 

Bonlia ,. . * ' ■ 

j 29.75 ' 

93 

1 72 

i 109 

! 2 

67 , 

6,7 

275 

i 7 

Thargomindah ... 

! 29*70 

i 97 

1 72 , ^ 

; lU 

i ,12 

! 61 

. 5' . 

5 ' 32 

L—® 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by A. C. EGLINTON. 


'TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
AND MO0NRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 


April. ! 

1938. i 

.. .i 

May. 

1938. 

April. 

1938. 

Eises. 1 

Sots, j 

Eises^ 

Sets. 

Eises. 

j 

1 



a.m. 

6-2 i 

5-50 ! 

6-18 

6-20 

6-8 

6-3 1 

5-49 I 

6*18 

6-19 

7-11 

6-3 

5-48 I 

6-19 

5*18 

8-13 

6-4 

5-46 i 

6 20 

5T7 

9-18 

6-4 

5’45 ! 

6 20 

5-17 

10-22 

6-5 

5-44 ; 

6 21 

5 16 

11-22 

i , j 

1 


1 

p.m. 

1 6-5 { 

5-43 1 

6-21 

6-16 ! 

12-18 

i 6-6 I 

5-42 ^ 

6-22 

5-14 j 

1-7 

! 6-6 I 

5-41 ’ 

6-22 

6-14 ! 

1-51 

i 0-7 i 

5-40 j 

6-23 

5-13 1 

2-33 


5-39; 

6*24 

5-12 

3-13 

1 6-S ! 

6-88 j 

6-24 

5*11 

3*51 

I 68 1 

6-37 1 

6*25 

5-11 

4 26 

i 6-9 

5-36 1 

6-26 

5-10 

5-4 

i 6-9 

5-35 1 

6-26 

5-10 

5-44 

; 6-10 

6-34 

6-27 

59 

6-25 

‘ 6-10 

5-34 

6-27 

5-9 

7-8 

1 6-11 

5-33 

6-28 

5-8 

7-53 

1 i 6-11 

5-32 1 

6-29 

6-S 

8-41 

i i 6-12 

5 31 : 

i 6-29 

6*7 

9-32 

. 1 6-12 

£>*30 

1 6-30 

5-7 

10-24 

5 6-13 

5*29 

1 6-31 

6-6 

11-15 

1 ' 6-13 

5-28 

; 6‘31 

6-6 

.. 





a.m. 

1 ; 6-14 

5-26 

1 6-32 

5-5 

12-9 

> ; 6-14 

5*25 

6-32 

5-5 

1-5 

3 ; 6*15 

5-24 

1 6-33 

5-4 

1-59 

r j 6-15 

5-24 

1 6-34 

5«4 

2-55 

3 ' 6-16 

5-23 

6-34 

5‘3 

3-63 

9 ' 6-16 

5-22 

6*35 

5-3 

4-63 

} ' 6-17 

5*2i 

6'35 

6-2 

5-57 

1 1 

i 

! 

1 


6-36 

5-2 



3938. 

Eises. 

a.m.. 
7-3 
s-s ! 

9- 13 , 

10- 11 I 
11*3 i 

11- 50 i 

1 

12- 31 I 
1-13 i 

1- 51 I 

2- 29 ( 

3- 34 I 

3- 43 

4- 22 
5*3 I 

5- 48 I 

6- 35 j 

7- 25 i 

8- 18 1 
9-10 S 

10 - 1 i 

10- 53 ’ 

11- 47 

a.in. 

12.42 

1*37 

2- 36 

3- 37 

4- 41 
6-56 

6- 54 

7- 56 


Phases of fhe Moon, Occylfations, &c, 

■ 1st April ^ New Moon 4 52 a.m, 

8th „ j.' First Quarter 1 10 a.m. 

.15th „ O Full Moon 4 21 a.m. 

23rd „ c[ Last Quarter 5 14 a.m. 

30th „ • New Moon 3 28 p.m. 

On tiie 15th Venus will indicate the invisible 
planet Uranus. They will apparently be so 
near each other that even with some magni¬ 
fying power they might be seen as one object. 
Both Uranus and Neptune are of little interest 
to ordinary observers; yet the story of their 
discovery will for all time be an outstanding 
event in tbe history o£ astronom 3 :. Uranus, in 
fact, was the first planet that was ever dis¬ 
covered ”; the other wandering stars, known 
for ages before, were simply “ there,” and no 
stargazer was ever mentioned as having .seen 
a planet for the first time. Even more remark¬ 
able than the di.scovery of Uranus by Sir 
William Herscnel w-as the discovery of Neptune 
by Adams and Leverrier, simultaneously, not 
by observation but by intricate calculations 
at their .study table. 

Mercury rises at 7.2S a.m., 1 hr. 26 min. 
after the Sun, and sets at 6.3S p.m., 48 min. 
after it, on the 1st; on the 15th it rise.s at 
6 .,59 a.m., 50 min. after the Sun, and sets at 
5.59 p.m., 24 min. after it. 

Venus rises at 7.4 a.m., 1 hr. 2 min. after 
the Sun, and sets at 6.42 p.m., 52 min. after 
it, on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 7.28 
a.m., 1 hr. IS min. after tbe Sun, and sets 
at 6.30 p.m., 56 min. after it. 

Mars rises at 8.35 a.m. and sets at 7.31 
pm. on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 8.26 ^ 
a.m. and sets at 7.10 p.m. 

i Jupiter rises at 2.25 a.m. and sets at 3.35 
p.m. on the 1 st; on the 15th it rises at 1.40 
a.m. and sets at 2.50 p.m. 

Saturn rises at 5.51 a.m. and sets at 5.51 
p.m. on the 1 st; on the 15th it rises at 
5.3 a.m. and sets at 5.1 p.m. 

The evening .sky is still very luminous 
with the fine northern and southern con¬ 
stellations. It will now be interesting to 
watch the various positions of the two great 
constellations, Centaurus and Argo Navis, as 
they swing with the Southern Cross around 
the South Celestial Pole. Regulus, in Leo. 

Is due north of the zenith about 9.30, 
and Virgo, with Spica, is well above the 
horizon in the north-east Then the great 
Orion sets in the west, while the beautiful 
curves of the Scorpion arise in the east. 


7th May > test Quarter 7 24 a.m. 

14th ,, O Full Moon 6 39 pjn. 

22nd ,, C I*st Quarter 10 36 p.m. 

29th „ # New Moon 11 59 p.m. 

Perigee, 2nd March, at 11.0 p.m. 

Apogee, 18th March, at 7.0 p.m. 


For plaoes west of Warwick' and nearly in tbe same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes: at St George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 26 minute; at 'Thargomindah. S3 minutes; and at 'Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

' The Mshte for each 'month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 

■thB' mcwn will he In, the first ■ quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets', and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when &X the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours' before the sun sets, and 
It if moonlight mily till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
tt rtse% and wheh in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after' midnight 

It mujrt'ba remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, ns the 
reltetiv# of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

‘ CAl! the parltoulars 'on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
^*odaeod'"'wltl»ut; acknowledgment-l 






Event and Comment 

Anzac. 

25tli April, the 23rd anniversary of the landing on Gallipoli of 
the Anme troops—the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps— 
the young men of our race, who on that day and after offered their 
great gift of youth and life in the cause of human liberty, were remem¬ 
bered with pride and reverence. They were the men whom John 
Masefield, the Poet Laureate of England, described as of ^^the flower of 
this world’s manhood, who died as they had lived, owming no man as 
master on this earth.” In the commemoration was seen something of 
the nature of the structure underlying the British traditions which 
inspire so many memorable anniversaries. In it was felt, too, that 
the spirit of the Old AJ.P. lives''on, and that the army of our dead 
also continues to live in glowing memory. 

The Work ©f Wiliiam ,Farrer. 

f AST month was commemorated the anniversary of one of Australia’s 
^ greatest benefactors—William James Parrer, a man of vision who 
had seen and assessed'the opportunities of placing Australia among the 
great, graingrowing countries of the world. It is impossible to place’ a 
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money value on Parrer’s work, but it can be said tliat it lias resulted in 
tlie establisliiiient and extension of an industry worth many millions of 
pounds to the Commonwealth every year. Parrer sought^ no personal 
glory and no pecuniary reward. He thought only of the welfare of Aus¬ 
tralia and of the wheat industry. On receiving news of his mention for a 
high honour, he said: want only to feel, when the end comes, that my 
life has not,been wasted.’^ This unassuming agricultural scientist was 
famous throughout the world as a wheat breeder. One of the varieties 
he evolved—Federation—^brought vast riches to Australia, while other 
drought and rust resisting types bred by him enabled wheat to be grown 
in districts which had been regarded previously as land unfit for 
extensive farming. Of his work it may be said that it changed Australia 
from a wheat-importing to a wheat-exporting country. As a result of it, 
many thousands of acres of pastoral land have been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, while hundreds of towns and villages have taken their impetus from 
fields of Parrer wheat. 

The third oration in memory of Parrer was delivered by Dr. W.^ L. 
Whitehoiise, Acting Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of 
Sydney, and the first of the Parrer Research scholars. After discoursing 
eloquently on .the life and wwk of Parrer, he said: Great as the 
economic value is of Parrer’s devoted and painstaking work, we owe far 
more to him for pioneering this great field of service and for the 
inspiration he has given us to carry the work forward. For we still 
have very serious problems facing us in our wheat industry. In some 
ways, I think they are even bigger problems than Parrer himself had to 
confront. The world has moved on rapidly since his day. Competition 
is keener. World demands have changed in many respects. Whilst 
Parrer bridged a great gap with his wheats, to now go further forward 
and make striking improvements is not easy,’’ 

On a modest three acres of experimental plots at Lambrigg, near 
Queanbeyan, New South Wales, tlie seeds of Australia’s wealth in grain 
were sown by William Parrer. ‘Aly sole ambition,” he told his first 
laboratory assistant, George Norris, “is to give to the poor man a loaf 
of bread containing twice the nutriment of the present loaf.” His grave 
where he was buried on 17th April, 1906, overlooks the fields in which 
he toiled without reward and without esteem or honour to breed the 
plants that have made Australian grain a factor in the markets of the 
world. 

Allocatittw of Fr«Hl>iictlon in the Sugar Industry. ^ 

A PTER having considered the Government Statistician’s report on 

. the equalisation scheme which was an outcome of the conference 
on control of production in the sugar industry in March last, the 
Premier, Hoh. W. Porgan Smith, LL.D., has announced that the smail 
majority in favour of the scheme did not justify substituting it for 
the existing plan. The Premier said that the Government had been 
reluctant to contiiiue a scheme which apparently now is only favoured 
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by approximately half tbe industry, but felt bound to honour the 
Cominoiiweaitli Sugar Agreement recommended by the industry for 
acceptance. 

The Cabinet was willing to consider sympathetically any other 
plan devised by the cane growers' and millers’ organisations, as pro¬ 
vided ill clause 10 of that agreement, and in all the circiiinstanees 
thought it not only necessary in the industry’s own interests, but quite 
within the ability of those bodies, to effect a compromise. 

Communications had been received from certain areas seeking some 
concession in railage charges as a set-off to lighterage charges allow'ed 
under the proposal. 

A review" of the varions schemes show'ed that, w"hiie there wnre 
divergent views on principle, the actual monetary differences—especially 
wlieii actual cane prices and returns were considered—were not so great 
as to prevent sugar executives compromising on some selieme with a 
niajoritjr sufficient to justify sympathetic consideration by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

It wms necessary to finalise this matter for the 1938 season, as 
arrangements for accepting delivery for paying for the sugar output 
depended upon the issue of the proclamation. This important matter 
could not awmit further discussions or tribunals, and the Government 
had decided to accept the recommendation of the industry regarding 
Inkermaii mill peak, wliich w"as carried by 59 to 4, and had issued 
iiistruetions that the proclamation, with this exception, should be issued 
on the lines of that of tlie previous season. 

Peak year quotas W'ere discussed at the conference of sugar interests 
in Brisbane in March. It w"as decided to adopt the equalisation scheme 
formulated last year. The voting wms 36 to 30. 

The conference also agreed to urge an addition of 2,500 tons to the 
Inkerman mill peak quota under the official proclamation. 

The reason w"as that Inkerman had, through diversion of cane to 
another area, been deprived of the full benefit of its maximum pro¬ 
duction in the allocation of the 1929 quotas* 

The equalisation scheme set out that the' peaks and the pooling 
system should be unchanged, except for tw"o suggested alterations, to 
give relief to certain sections. 

The main alteration wms'^^That, if the No. 1 pool price could be 
declared at an average amount more than £17 a ton,.that excess, ^pro¬ 
vided it did not exceed 12s. 6ci a ton on No. 1 pool sugar, and subject 
to certain other minor' provisos, should be made available for distribu¬ 
tion to the producers of No. 2'pool sugar. 

Another provision was that the lighterage on excess sugar should 
be met by the common pool instead of being, as at present, paid' by the 
'areas concerned. 
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GI]loris Grasses [r\ Queensland. 

S. L. EVERIST^ Assistant to Eesearcli Officer. 

Part 

^HIS is the final part of the series. The species dealt with in this 

part are some of minor importance. They belong to various 
groups, and one new species is included. This was sent in during the 
course of the work. 

CHLOBIS UNISPIcilA. 

(Plate 150.) 

Botanical Name. — uni&picea, from Latin and 

spike, referring to the fact that the inflorescence usually consists of a 
single spike or raceme. 

Common Name. —I have heard of no satisfactory common name for 
this species. 

Botanical Description. —Slender, tufted grass, apparently peren¬ 
nial but perhaps sometimes annual, up to 60 cm.; rhizome very short, 
scaly, rhizome buds small; culms weak, slender, erect or drooping near 
the top, 3-5-noded, branched fi*om the lower nodes, internodes terete, 
smooth, much longer than the leaf sheaths; leaf sheaths about 2 cm. 
long, flattened, keeled, striate, with loose cottony hairs on and near the 
margins, margins thin and searious; anrieles small, with long hairs; 
iigule a minute ciliolate rim with a few long hairs; collar rather conspicu¬ 
ous, glabrous, yellow; leaf blades eonduplicate, conspicuously narrower 
than the sheath, 5-10 cm. long, 1 mm. broad at the base, tapering to a 
very fine point, glabrous except for a few long hairs near the base, 
scabrous above, particularly near the apex; flowering culms weak, up 
to 35 cm. long, slender, terete, smooth, terminating in one, two, or 
rarely three ascending racemes; racemes slender, with two rows of 
imbricate spikelets closely appressed to the rhaehis; spikelets 2-fiowered ; 
lower glume 3 mm. long, acuminate, thin, membranous, l-nerved, keeledT 
keel scabrous, tapering to a fine point; upper glume similar but 5 mm. 
long; lower floret hermaphrodite; lemma 5 nun. long, glabrous except 
for the scabrous tip, linear-lanceolate in profile, lanceolate in outline, 
3-nerved, bluntly keeled, margins inrolled, tapering into a fine straight 
scabrous awn up to 10 mm. without or with obscure lateral lobes; palea 
thin and membranous, 5 mm. long, lanceolate, 2-nerved, 2-keeled; 
lodicules very minute, oblong euneate, very thin; stamens 3; ovary 
flattened, styles and stigmas 2, stigmas laterally exserted; caryopsis 
3 mm, long, linear-lanceolate in outline, with ridge on one side and 
groove on the other, dark brown in colour, embryo one quarter the 
length of the caryopsis; rhaehilla terete, smooth, 1*5 mm. long; upper 
floret reduced to an empty lemma similar in shape and texture to lernm^ 
of lower floret but 1-5 mm. long with an awn up to 4 mm. 

, Popu^ Description. — A slender, tufted grass about 1-2 feet high, 
with lo^, slender, drooping seed head. Leaves very narrow and some¬ 
what wiry. Seed heads of one or two slender spikes on top of a long 
slender stalk. Spikes narrow with two rows of small, narrow spikelets 
or seeds/Each spikelet with two bristles. ' 

I. of tills series was publislied in May, 1935 (Vol. SLIII., f 
f. 474, QmmslmS Aorm^inral Journal) ; Fart II., Jaly, 1935 (Vol. XLIV.mured 
p. 18, Q.A.X); Part III. in February, 1937 4 V 0 I. XLVII., Part II., p. 181^ 
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Distrilution,—Chloris imispicea is found principally in the Port 
Curtis, Wide Bay, Burnett, and Moreton districts. However, it has been 
found also at Clermont and Chinchilla. 

llahifai .—The grass is found in a variety of situations. It 
commonly occurs along tracks in the drier scrubs'^ or rainforests. It 
is common on some of the acid volcanic mountains of South-East 
Queensland such as Mount Edwards and Flinders Peak, where it grows 
in very shallow soils right up to the top of the mountains. It is also 
plentiful on soils derived from the Bunya Phyllite series of the 
Brisbane Schist. 

Fodder Value, c&o.—Little is known of its fodder value. However* 
it is scarcely leafy enough to be of very great importance as a fodder. 

Eeference .—Chloris unispicea Fragm, vii., 118 (1870). 


CHLOEIS PEOTINATA. 

(Plate 151.) 

Botanical Name* — pectmata, from Latin pecUnatm a comb, refer¬ 
ring to a eomb-like arrangement of the spikeiets. 

Common Name .—In common with other Chloris grasses of the same 
habit, notably Chloris divwHcata and C. truncata, this grass has received 
a number of names such as Star Grass, Umbrella Grass, and Windmill 
Grass. However, at the present time we know of no satisfactory common 
name applied to this species only. 

Botanical Description .—Stoloiiiferous perennial, sometimes annual, 
stolons usually short and much branched, the plant growing in short 
dense tufts, eventually becoming almost a continuous sward; young 
shoots flattened: culms branched from the lower nodes; leaves distichous; 
leaf sheaths flattened, keeled, striate, 3-10 cm. long; margins thin, 
membranous; ligule thin, about 0-5 mm. long, minutely ciliate on the 
edge; auricles small, glabrous; collar very minute, glabrous: leaf blades 
strongly keeled, eonduplicate, flat w^hen very old, 3-8 cm. long, about 
3 mm. wdde at the base, linear-lanceolate, acute, glabrous or scabrous, tip 
scabrous or shortly ciliate: flowering culms erect, rigid, 10-20 cm. long, 
sometimes longer: racemes 4-9, in var. fallax usually 4-7, stiffly divaricate 
or slightly reflexed, 5-7 cm. long; rhachis triquetrous, scabrous, swollen 
and hairy at the base: spikeiets densely imbricate, pectinate, subsessile 
in two rows on the lower side of the rhachis: spikeiets 2-flowei'ed; glumes 
thin, membranous, 1-nerved, keeled, keels scabrous, lower glume 
2-2‘3 mm. long, acute, upper glume 3-3*5 mm. long, acuminate, keel 
prolonged into a short, scabrous point: lower floret hermaphrodite; 
lemma linear-elliptic or linear-rhomboid in profile, oblane^olate in out¬ 
line, cartilaginous, lemon-yellow or sometimes brown when ripe, glabrous 
except for the shortly cUiolate upper margins, 3-nerved, the central 
nerve produced into a slender, scabrous awn up to 15 mm. long, lateral 
neryes near 'the ^margin, produced into slender, scabrous lateral lobes 
1-5-27mm.Mpng; palea 3-3*5 mm. long, thin, membranous,, 2-nerved, 
2ieeled, shortly cihate on^^^t^^ keels; lodicules 2, minute, cuneate, 
membranous;'^stamelm'anthers shorter than the filaments; ovary 
linear, sessile^styles 2,'stigmas,2, laterally exsei’ted; earyopsis 3 mm. 
long, trigonous, linear or oblong-linear, brown, embryo less than half 
the length of the earyopsis: rhacMlla 1 mm. long, terete, smooth: upper 
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floret reduced to an empty lemma; lemma 1-5-2 mm. long, tHnly carti- 
iaginouSs elliptic in profile, oManeeolate in outline, 3-nerved, central 
nerve produced into a slender scabrous awn up to 10 mm. long, lateral 
nerves produced into short hunt lobes. 

var. fattain Domin differs in having more slender racemes and slightly 
smaller spikelets. 

Popular Description. —Creeping grass forming a sward when well 
grazed. Leaves short, pale-green, flattened; young shoots flattened. 
Seed heads of a number of short, stiffly-spreading spikes radiating from 
the top of a rigid erect stalk. Each spike bears two close, even rows of 
spikelets or “seeds’’ in a comh-like arrangement. Each spikelet has. 
two long bristles. 

Distribution.—Chloris pecthiata is widely distributed in Queens¬ 
land. It is very common in parts of Western Queensland, particularly 
along the edges of elaypans. 

HaMtat. —The grass is found in a variety of situations but reaches 
its maximum development in low-lying areas of clay soils such as gilgais 
and elaypans of Western Queensland. 

Fodder Yaliie^ d'c.—Chloris pectinata is quite a useful grass for 
sheep. It is generally too short for larger stock. When heavily grazed 
by sheep it tends to run out and form a sward. 

Befererce. —Chloris pectinata Benih. FI. Ausir. VII., p. 612 (1878). 


CHLORIS PUMILIO. 

(Plate 152.) 

Botanical Name. — pumiUo, from Latin pxmilio = a dwarf, referring 
to the small stature of the plant. 

Common Name. —This grass does not appear to have received any 
distinctive common name. 

Botanical Description. —Tufted annual, up to 45 cm, high; roots 
fibrous; culms 3-5-noded, erect or geniculate at the base, unbranched or 
branched from the lowest nodes, internodes green, striate, nodes glabrous, 
not swollen: young shoots flattened: leaves distichous; leaf sheaths 
flattened, striate, acutely keeled, shorter than the internodes, 2-3 cm. 
long, edge of sheaths tow^ards the apex with long silky hairs; ligule 
a short eilioiate rim with a few long hairs; auricles small, with a few 
long hairs; collar narrow and inconspicuous, lemon-yellow; leaf blades 
oonduplicate, flattened when very old, rigid, 5-15 cm. long, 2*5 mm. 
wide at the base, tapering to a rounded apex, primary nerves 5-7, includ¬ 
ing the midrib, blades keeled, scabrous above, glabrous and smooth 
beneath, margins scabrous: flowering culms erect, striate; racemes 
exserted, 4-8, rigid, obliquely ascending and closely clustered, 2-5 cm. 
long, bearing spikelets from the very base, rhaehis triquetrous, scabrous, 
With a dense cluster of short hairs at the base: spikelets closely imbricate 
in two' rowsuh the,,lower 'Side' of the rhaehis, 2-flowered; lower’ glume 

mm,': long, lanceolate-acuminate, thin, membranous, 1-nerved, keeled, 
keel thickened, scabrous; upper glume 4*8-5 mm. long, acuminate, thin, 
.membranous, :'i-nerved, keeled, keel scabrous, produced into a fine awn 
up to 1 mm.; lower floret hermaphrodite; lemma lemon-yellow -when 
young, usually Hack,when,ripe, 4, mm. long, linear elliptic in profile, 
elliptic in outline, scabrous except for silvery hairs at base and at apex 
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of inrolled niarginSy S-nerved, strongly keeled, margins inrolled, central 
nerve produced into a scabrous awn 6-8 mm. long, lateral nerves produced 
into scabrous, aAvned, lanceolate lobes 5-7 mm. long, including the awn ; 
palea 3 mm. long, elliptic-oblong, thin and membranous, 2-nerved, 
2-keeled, shortly ciliate on the keels; lodieules 2, minute, thin, narrow- 
cuneate; stamens 3; ovary linear; styles and stigmas 2, stigmas laterally 
exserted; earyopsis brown, trigonous, 3 mm. long, glabrous, embryo 
nearly half as long as the earyopsis: rhaehilla terete, smooth, 1 mm. 
long; upper floret reduced to an empty lemma consisting of a central 
scabrous awn 5-6 cm. long and two ianceolate-awned lateral lobes, 
4-5 mm. long, including the scabrous awns. 

Popular Description. —small tufted grass, with upright seed heads. 
Leaves stiff, green, flattened. Seed heads consisting of 4 to 10 short 
stiff branches radiating from the top of an upright stalk. Each branch 
•of the seed head bearing two close rows of spikelets or ''seeds'’ which 
become black when ripe. Each spikelet bearing two large, and four 
smaller conspicuous bristles. 

Distriiidion.—Ckloris pmnilio appears to be confined to tropical 
Australia. It was originally collected by Kobert Brown on Islands off 
the North Coast. Since then specimens have been collected from, the 
Norman and Gilbert Eivers, Mareeba, Mount Mulligan, Atherton, and 
between Townsville and Eollingstone. 

Ealiiat. —This grass apparently favours low-lying situations such 
as swamps and river frontages. 

Fodder Value, &c. —^Nothing is known of its fodder value. It 
should be quite useful hut of no particular importance because of its 
limited distribution. 

Reference. —Chloris pumilio B. Br. Prodr. i, 186 (1810). 

CEL0BI8 EVDERALIS. 

(Plate 153.) 

Botanical Name. — ruderalis, from Latin nidus = old rubbish, refer¬ 
ring to the fact that the plant was originally found by Dr. Domin as a 
weed of disturbed land. 

Botanical Description. —Annual: culms erect or geniculate ascend¬ 
ing, sometimes rooting at the lowest nodes, little branched and then 
only from the lowest nodes; internodes glabrous, striate, longer than the 
leaf sheaths; nodes glabrous, slightly swollen; young shoots flattened; 
leaves distichous; leaf sheaths striate, sharply keeled, glabrous except for 
a few long hairs on the margins near the apex, 2-5 cm. long, sheaths of 
upper culm leaves rather loose; auricles broTO with long white hairs ; 
ligule reduced to a densely ciliolate rim; collar brownish-yellow, 0*5 mm. 
long at midrib, broadening to 1 mm. on margins, glabrous; leaf blades 
6-13 cm. long, flat, 3*54 mm. broad at the base, tapering to an acute^ 
apex, upper surface seaherulous with a few long hairs at the base/ 
lower surface glabrous except for the seaherulous midrib, margins 
scaberulous, primary nerves 7, including the prominent midrib: flowering 
culms erect, striate, racemes exserted; racemes 4-8, closely appressed and 
thus obliquely erect, 4-8 cm. long, rhacMs triquetrous, siender, scabrous, 
with short hairs at the base, hearing from the base two unilateral imbri¬ 
cate rows of closely appressed spikelets: spikelets 2-flowered; glumes 
thin, membranous, 1-nerved, keeled, scabrous on the keels, lower glume 
lanceolate-acuminate, 1^5-2*5 mm. long, upper glume lanceolate-acuminate, 
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3-5 mm. longj ineluding the 1 mm. long, scabrous awn: lower floret 
hermaphrodite; lemma to the awn about 4 mm., cartilaginous in texture, 
keeled and laterally compressed, irregularly rhomboid in profile, broadly 
elliptic in outline, glabrous except for tufts of long hairs at the base 
and on the margins near the apex, margins inrolied, leniuia 3-nerved. 



Plate 153. 
CMoris mderalis. 


the central nerve prolonged into a slender scabrous awn up to 20 mm. 
long, lateral nerves near the margins, continued into the lanceolate- 
acuminate lateral lobes which terminate in a short awn or miiero, lateral 
lobes, including the awns, up to 4 mm. long; palea 3 mm. long, very 
thin, elliptic, 2-nerved, 2-keeled, glabrous; iodicules 2, 0*3 mm. long^ 
thin, irregularly ciineate; stamens 3, anthers shorter than the filaments, 
linear-oblong, 04-0-5 mm. long; ovary small, oblong; styles and stigmas 
2, sti^as laterally exserted; caryopsis dark-brown, trigonous, linear- 
elliptic in outline, minutely truncate at the apex, base acute, 2-2*3 mm,. 
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long, embryo nearly lialf the length of the earyopsis; upper floret 
reduced to an empty lemma borne on a terete, 1 mm. long rhachilla, 
lemma linear, glabrous, 1 mm. long, excluding the lobes, 2-lobed with a 
scabrous central awn up to 15 mm. between the lobes, lateral lobes up to 
2 mm. long, sometimes with a short scabrous miieronate tip. 

Popular Description .—An annual grass, rather loosely tufted and 
sometimes rooting from the lowest joints of the stems, stems erect or 
somewhat spreading at the base. Leaves flat, fairly broad and slightly 
rough to the touch. Seed heads consisting of a bunch of spikes clustered 
at the top of a short stalk. Each spike with two close even rows of 
spikelets or ^ ^ seeds. Spikelets generally black when ripe, with two 
long slender bristles on each. 

Distrihutian .—So far as is knowm at present, the grass is confined 
to Queensland, We have many specimens from the Gilbert Kiver, some 
from the Cairns hinterland, and two or three from Townsville. On the 
tableland back from Cairns and at Townsville the grass seems to be a 
weed. It may possibly have come originally from the Gilbert River. 

BahiiaP —Little is known of the habitat of the grass. From the 
Gilbert River it has been described as occurring in damp hollows. In 
its other situations it seems to be a wued of disturbed land. 

Fodder Valuer &c .—^Nothing is known of its fodder value, but 
it should be quite a useful grass while it lasts. 

Reference .—Chloris ruderalis Bomin Bihl. Bot. 20, heft 85, 365 
(1915). 


CHLORIS SGARIOSA. 

(Plate 154.) 

Botanical Name, — seariosa, from Latin scariaz=zd. thorny shrub. 
The original Latin meaning has been modified into the botanical term 
scarious meaning thin, dry and membranous, not green, referring to 
the scarious lobes on the lemmas of the spikelets. 

Common Name.—'No satisfactory common name is available. 

Botmiiml Description .—Tufted annual, sometimes perennial up to 
1 metre, usually 30-50 cm.; culms slender, erect, rigid, unbranched or 
branched only from the lower nodes; nodes slightly swollen, glabrous; 
intemodes terete, seaberulous, longer than the leaf sheaths: leaves green; 
sheaths terete, glabrous, seaberulous, striate, not or only slightly keeled, 
towards the apex loose and slipping from the culms, margins inrolled on 
the free part: auricles yellow, inconspicuous, glabrous; ligule 0-8 nmi. 
long, membranous, margin broken into numerous, fine irregular teeth; 
collar narrow and inconspicuous, glabrous: leaf blades flat, conspicu¬ 
ously narrower than the sheaths, seaberulous above, sometimes with 
long hairs at the base, smooth or slightly seaberulous beneath, 1-5-1-8 
mm. broad at the base, 10-20 cm. long, tapering to a fine point, primary 
nerves 5, including the midrib; flowering culms rigid, erect, terete, 
terminating in 4-5 digitate racemes; racemes clustered, appressed, 3-5 
cm. long, fearing unilaterally two rows of closely imbricate spikelets : 
spikelets 4/! flowered; glumes thin, membranous, 1-nerved, scarcely 
keeled, lower glume 4 mm. long, elliptic-oblong, emarginate, upper glume 
5 mm. long, broadly oblaneeolate, apex shortly bifid; lowest floret herma¬ 
phrodite, borne on a 2*5 mm. long, densely hairy rhachilla; lemma 2unm, 
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Plate 154. 
CMoris soariosa. 
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loiigj folded and keeled, irregularly rhomboid in profile, OTate in outline,,., 
glabrous except for tufts of long white hairs at the base of the keel and 
a fringe of ereeto-patent hairs on the margin near the apex, 3-nerved,^. 
eentrai nerve prolonged into a slender scabrous awn up to 7 mm. long,, 
lateral nerves near margins, margins scarious, base of central awn 
flanked by 1 mm. wide scarious margins of the lemma; palea 2-5 mm. 
long, obovate-elliptic, thin and membranous, 2-nerved: lodieules 2, 0-2' 
Him. long, eiineate, thin: stamens 3, anthers oblong linear, 0*8 mm. long;, 
ovary sessile or shortly stipitate, obovate, truncate; styles and stigmas 2,, 
stigmas laterally exserted; earyopsis brown when ripe, dull, 1*5-2 mm., 
long, obovate trigonous, angles rounded, embryo almost as long as the- 
earyopsis: second floret shortly pedicellate, reduced to an empty lemma,, 
lemma thin, scarious, orbicular in outline, spreading, 7-nerved, central 
nerve prolonged into a 2 mm. long scabrous awn, lateral nerves becoming- 
shorter towards the margin: third floret similar to second but slightly 
smaller, fourth and, if present, subsequent florets similar to second',, 
but considerably smaller and almost completely enclosed by the second 
and third florets* 

Popular Description. —A tufted erect' grass with slender rigid stems. 
Leaves green, flat, tapering to fine points. Seed heads of 4 or 5 closely 
clustered spikes on top of a slender upright stalk. Spikes with two- 
very dense rows of spikelets or seeds,’’ spikelets wdth thin, dry papery- 
husks and two or more short bristles. 

Distribution. — CMmis scaHosa is fairly widely distributed in 
Queensland. It has been collected from the Gulf country, AVindorah,. 
Quilpie, Blaekali, and other western localities, Townsville, Eockliampton,, 
and other places along the north coast. It has also been recorded from 
the Northern Territory. 

Habitat. —The grass apparently thrives on a variety of soils. It 
has been coUected from black soil flats, sandy soil, and gravelly ridges*. 

Fodder Value^ c6c.— Ghloris scariosa springs up very rapidly after- 
rain, and most reports say that stock are fond of it. In addition, it is; 
one of the most attractive of our native grasses from a decorative point 
of view and keeps wmll when cut. 

Eeference. —Ghloris senviosa, F.^v. Miiell. Fragm. vi., 85 (1867). 


CHLOEIS DIGEANTHI01DE8. 

(Plate 155.) 

Botanical Namie. —From Dichanthiimiy the botanical name of Blu.e^ 
Grass, and oides from Greek eidos = resemblance, referring to the fact 
Jiat the plant hears some superficial resemblance to Blue Grass. 
(Diclmnihnim sericenm). 

^t^v ^ Gmnmon Name. —No common name is known for this plant. 

' . Mimical Description.^ —Densely tufted perennial up to 60 cm. 
rhizoP^ innovation buds mostly on outside of the tussocks,. 

hard, densely inbricate scales: culms somewhat wiry,, 
erect or towards thedop, few noded, branched from the lowest 

nodes; shorter than, upper internodes longer than the 

leaf sheaths, inprnodes glabrous, terete, smooth or slightly striate; nodes, 
glabrous^: leav^-T'^^ green, rather stiif; leaf sheaths striate, keeled,. 
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seabenilcais, upper part slipping from the inteniodes, margins thin;, 
aurides narrow and ineonspieuous; lignle reduced to a ring of dense 
I’lairs: eollar not conspicuous; leaf blades 5-17 cm. long, flat, 2-2-2 mm. 
wide lit. tile base, tapering to a fine scabrous point, glabrous and smooth 
below, scalieriilous above, margins with distant short reflexed hairs or 
teeth : flowering culms long, slender, terete, smooth, drooping somewhat, 
!)ear,iiig at tlie top 2 digitate racemes or spikes only slightly divergent 
irom eaeli other. 0-9 cm. long; spikelets in two even imbricate rows on 
the lower side of each raceme; rhachis triquetrous, scabrous, with a tuft, 
of long hairs at the base: spikelets siibsessile, 2-fiowered: glumes sub- 
equal or the lower slightly longer than the upper; lower glume 5-6 mm. 
long, thin, meinbraiioos, acuminate, l-uerved, keeled, keel scabrous;, 
upper glume 5 min. long, thin, membranous except for the nerves,, 
laiieeolate-aciimiuate, 3-nerved, not keeled: lower floret lierniaplirodite, 
almost enelosing the upper; lemma 3 iiini. long, thinly cartilaginous, 
biiiiitly keeled, fiio,!iiboid-eHi]Uie in profile, ovate in outline, glabrous 
except for tufts of .hairs at the base, along the keel and along each 
margin above the middle, 3-iierved, central nerve prolonged into a 
scfabroiis' awn up to 3 uim., lateral nerves near the margin, lateral lobes 
very minute or none: palea the same size as the lemma, thin, membranous, 
2-nerved, 2-keeled; lodieules 2, thin, 0-2 mm. long, irregularly cimeate; 
stamens 3, a,nthf:n*s shorter than the fllaments, oblong, 0*3 iiini. long; ovary 
sessile, obovate-ciineate, styles and stigmas 2, stigmas laterally exserted: 
earyopsis flattened or plano-convex, obovate, triiiieate, 1-5 mm. long, 
embryo about one-third the length of the earyopsis: upper floret reduced 
to an empty lemma borne on a short terete rliacliilla, lemma 

1-7-2 mm. long, narrowfly eiineate in profile, broadly ciiiieate in outline,, 
eiiiarglnate, glabrous, 3-nerved, margins inrolled. 

This species appears to be most closely related to Chloris ventricosa 
TL Br. It differs from that species in the following important respects:— 
The iiifloreseeiiee has only two spikes, both of which are stiffly but 
obliquely erect, the glumes are siibequal and much exceed the florets, 
tlie upper glume is B-nerved, the fertile floret is only shortly awiied and 
the sterile floret is awnless and emarginate. Other points of difference 
are observable but the above will be sufficient to distinguish the species. 

Pfjpuliir Desc'ripfian. —tufted, perennial grass, of slender weeping 
habit. Leaves pale green, rather stiff and rough to the touch, tapering 
to fine points. Seed heads of two spikes on top of a long slender purplish 


* To comply -witli' the lateraationai Buies of Botanical Nomenclature, the 
following Latin tiiagaosis. kiadlj translated for me by Mr. C. T„ 'WMte, is given. 
I' am much indebted to Mr. White for this assistance. 

diefianihwiS€& mi\ 

Granien perenne. eaespitosnm, ad 60 cm. altnm: cnlmi erecti apieeni versus 
imtaates: folia rigida; vaginie striatse; aurieulae angustii®, inconspieuie; ligiila ad 
serkm ciliorum densionim, xedacta; laminae plame, 5-17 cm. longm, apieeui versus in 
aeiBien scabxum angustate: raeemi 2, leviter divergentes, 6-9 cm. longi; spiculse 
ia latere inferiori ramorum disposita?, biUor®, subsessiles; glum® sub^equales 
wl iiiferipr ieviter longlor; inferior 5-6 m,m. longa, 1-nervis; superior 5 iimi. longa, 

* aiithc&eiuin inf era,m hemaphroditxim; lemma 3 mm. longum, ovatum, ad 
hmin el earlaam et iii.argiEem in parte superiori fascieulis pilorum instructum, 
trlnerve: netvas medim in aristam 3 mm. longam attenuatus; pale'a 3 mm. loaga^ 
^-mervis; stamina 3, mthem flamentis breviores, 0-3 mm. long®; ovarium obovato- 
ettiftaiaap carjopsls' pl«aa vel plano-convexa, obovata,* truneata, 1-5 mm, longa: 

sufenm ad lemma vaennm, inflatum, 1*5-2 mm. longum, late euneatum^ 
OArgMbms iBCurvis redactnm. 
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drooping stalk. Spikes with two close even rows of spikelets or seeds.” 
Spikelets with long outer husks enclosing two more inflated,husks or 
lemmas and with one short bristle. 

Distribution ,—The species is named from a single collection made 
■at Oakwood, north of Charleville, by Mr. W. White, in May, 1936. The 
type specimen is in the Queensland Herbarium, and co-t}^e material has 
been forwarded to the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
England. 

Habitat. —Mr. White states that the specimens were collected on 
red soil along the edges of watercourses. 

Fodder Valuer &c .—According to Mr. White this is an uncommon 
perennial grass which appears to be relished by cattle. 

Reference .—Ghloris dichanthioides sp. nov. 


,Key to the Species op Ghloris Native or Naturalised in Queensland. 

To aid in the identification of the species it has been thought 
desirable to include a key to the species, either native or naturalised, in 
Queensland. It is regretted that this was not given at the commence¬ 
ment of the work, but pressure of other wmrk did not permit. The key 
is purely artificial although related species have been kept together as 
much as possible without sacrificing convenience of working. 

A. Spikelets strictly two-flowered. Upper floret reduced to an 
empty lemma. 

B. Lemmas unawned, dark brown in colour; racemes more than 

30 ., .. .. .. .. .. .. .. U. distkhophylla 

BB. Lemmas, at least the lower, awned; racemes less than 30. 

C. Lower lemma acuminate, often with acute or acuminate 
lateral lobes, never inflated nor truncate. 

B. Inflorescence very slender and weak, racemes 1-3, 

very slender, not spreading .. .. .. C. unispie^a 

BD. Inflorescence not weak, or if so, then racemes 
divaricate and more than 3. 

E, Lower lemma glabrous, or at the most 
scabrous, lateral lobes not prominent. 

E. Racemes stiSiy spreading in more than one 
plane. Lower lemma scaberulous, with¬ 
out lobes or lobes very obscure, taper¬ 
ing into a strong, rigid awn; leaf 
blades inrolled in the bud, not 
flattened; leaves glaucous .. .. U. acmdaris 

FE.' Racemes divaricate but more or less in 
one plane. Lower lemma with small 
but appreciable acute lateral lobes; 
awns slender; leaf blades flattened in 
the bud, leaves green. 

G, Racemes long, slender and somewhat 
weak, 8-15 cm. long, spikelets 
appressed to the rhachig, not 
obviously pectinate .. C. divarie-atu 

GG. Racemes shorter, stouter, more rigid, 
often refiexed, persistent glumes 
obviously pectinate .. .. C. pecikmia 

EE, Lower lemma with tufts of hairs on the^ upper 
margins, lateral lobes usually prominent 
and awned. ^ 
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H. Siiiallj densely tufted plants; lemma with 
lateral lobes having awns nearly as 
, long as the central awn; central awn 

up to S em. racemes short and stout .. C. pumilio. 
jiH. Loosely tufted plants; lemmas w'itli lateral 
lobes shortly awned^, mueb shorter than 
the central awn; central awn up to 
14 cm, ,. .. ., .. .. C. Tuderalis 

EEE. Lower lemma with tufts of long hairs on upper 
margins; lateral lobes not conspicuous; 
central awn about 25 cm. .. .. ., C. %irgata 

CC. Lower lemma truncate, inflated, margins of the 
lemma inrolled, lateral lobes, if any, inroiied. 

I. Lower lemma linear-obiong in profile, truncate, 
not enclosing the upper floret; racemes 
long and slender; creeping plants .. ,. C. truncMa 

II. Lower lemma rhomboid elliptic in profile, 
totally or partially enclosing the upper 
floret*; racemes shorter or stouter; robust, 
usually erect plants. 

J. Lower glume shorter than the upper, not 
exceeding the florets; upper glume 
l-nerved: racemes 3 or more, upper 
lemma awned. C, ventricosa 

JJ, Lower glume as long as or longer than the 
upper, much exceeding the florets; 
upper glume S-nerved, racemes 2, 
upper lemma emarginate .. .. 0. diohmithwide^ 

AA, Spikelets usually more than two flowered. 

K. Lemmas inflated, purple when ripe .. .. .. ., <7* tarbata 

KK, Lemmas not at all or only slightly inflated, white or dark 
brown when ripe. 

L. Upper lemmas without broad scarious margins. 

hr. Second floret always empty; lower lemma with 
tufts of long white hairs on margin and keel; 
awn about 25 cm. .. .. ., ., .. U. mrgata 

hIM. Second floret often (not always) hermaphrodite; 

lower lemma glabrous except for very short 
marginal tufts of hairs; awn about 10 cm. .. C, Gay ana 

LL. Upper lemmas with broad searious margins, spikelets 

4-T flowered .. .. .. . C. seariosa 


UTILISATION OF SWAMP LANDS. 

Throughout a considerable stretch of the northern coastal country swampy areas 
of lesser or greater extent are encountered, particularly in the wetter regions where 
dairying is now being developed. These lands, to a large extent lying idle, could, 
at no great cost, be utilised by planting them with para grass. This grass is easy 
to e^stablirfi, because of its habit of rooting freely at the nodes. It is a rather 
coarse, vigorous grower, but has succulent stems and leaves and gives a large quantity 
of green material per acre. Under favourable conditions, yields of over 30 tons 
per acre have been obtained in one year. It is easily cut back by frost, and 
therefore, mO'St suitable for the warmer localities. 

This grass grows well in swampy localities, the runners going out even into deep 
water. Once established, it holds its own with any other grass. It has a further 
advantage in that it ■ is credited with completely drying out marsh lands, 

'Para grass is usually propagated by runners, which root readily. These runners 
can be eaaly planted in furrows about 3 feet apart and about the same distance' 

'between the rows^ 


■T. G. Graham. 
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Early S!oi)g Fruit in ti)G Warwicl^ District. 

C. SCHINBLEB, B.Se.Agr., Emit Inspector, 

light to medium sandy loams near Warwick are very suitable for 
the cultivation of apricots, plums, and peaches, and fmit grown 
there ripens earlier than at Stanthorpe. Loss from fruit fly is serious at 
times, but the pest can be controlled and kept in check during the ripen¬ 
ing period of these early fruits by proper trapping, prompt destruction of 
fallen fruit, and as an aid to the latter the suppression of weeds around 
the trees. There is a keen demand for early stone fruit of good quality. 
One grower sent over 2,200 eases of early apricots to Brisbane and 
Rockhampton during the past season, obtaining up to 14s. a case, and the 
agents who handled this fruit reported that it was practically free from 
dy. 

Suitable Soils and Sites. 

Light to medium sandy loams are the best soils for growing good- 
quality fruit, and both the red and light-coloured types appear to be 
'Suitable. Good drainage is essential, and the systematic application of 
fertilizers is necessary. As the earliest fruit commands the best prices, an 
■easterly aspect is advantageous. Planting in low sheltered spots should 
be avoided, as these are cold and likely to harbour fruit fly. If the 
area is subject to flooding by water from higher up the slope, there is 
danger of erosion. On the whole, it is better to plant high up the slope 
and provide wind breaks of quick-growing trees round the outside of the 
orchard to prevent damage by wind. 

Some consider that the trees naturally grow larger in the Warwick 
district than in some other parts, and therefore should be planted further 
apart. However, if the trees are pruned reasonably heavily, the usual 
spacing of 20 feet (100 trees to the acre) can be used, and a greater 
yield per acre will be obtained. 

Varieties. 

For commercial plantings, only the earliest varieties of stone fruit 
are worth considering, as the price drops as soon as any quantity of fruit 
is forwarded from the Stanthorpe district, and fruit fly infestation 
becomes more serious as the season advances. Four varieties of apricots 
are grown successfully. The Glengarry is the earliest variety, and, given 
favourable conditions, will grow to a good size and be fit to market very 
early in November. The Newcastle Early follows this closely, and is of a 
good size and excellent flavour. This variety is a heavy bearer and the 
fruit carries well; it should constitute the bulk of any commercial 
planting. Oullin^s Early and Moorpark are slightly later, but still 
eommaiid good prices; any variety which matures later than these is 
unprofitable. # 

Of the plums, Wilson and Santa Rosa (particularly the former) 
are worth a trial; there are no commercial orchards of these in bearing 
in the Warwick district, hut as they ripen early there should be a good 
market for them, Mayflower and Brigg^s Red May are the best of the 
early peaches. The earliest nectarines are grown locally, and an early 
variety of this fruit has a definite value. 

Certain varieties of fruit trees harbour the fruit fly, and should on 
no account be grown amongst or adjacent to any orchard trees. Loquats 
’■■xud Early Gem plums are particularly subject to attack, and once the 
has gained a hold in these fruits it is well-established for the 
' Therefore, these fruits should’be banished completely from any 
"--'•'operty. 
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Tlie cliiiiate of the Warwick district is unsuitable for the cominereial 
|)rcicliietioirof apples and pears, and it is doubtful whether cherries, 
would be a success. Almond trees grow Tigoronsiy, but rarely produce a 
ci’op: liiis is mainly due to lack of interpollination, and in some cases- 
to frost injury when the fruit is setting. 


Cultivation and Priming. 

Generally, clean culti^mtion tlironghont the year is practised, but the 
results of an analysis of soil from an orchard on rather shallow soil indi¬ 
cate that the addition of Imnins by the growing of a green manure crop 
during the winter and ploughing it under very early in the spring would 
improve the soil considerably; barley and held peas being recommended. 
Applications of animal manures (farmyard, ^sheep, and poiiltiy) are- 
also useful for this purpose. If a decline in wgoiir and productivity of 
the trees is noticed after some years, a complete fertilizer _ should be 
applied, but as an excess of fertilizer tends to make the fruit soft and 
slow to mature, it should be used wdth discretion. 

The usual method of pruning deciduous fruit trees should he^ 
followed. Some trees bear very hea\T crops alternately with light 
crops; tliis habit can usually be corrected by rigorous pruning Just 
before a light crop is expected. 

Pests and Diseases. 

The greatest trouble of the stone fruitgrower is, of course, fruit fly. 
If the above recommendations as to the situation of the orchard and 
varieties planted are carried out, and the regulations for the control of 
fruit fly followed piroperly, this pest should give very little trouble ■while 
the early varieties are being harvested. 

San Jose scale is found on the trees, although not eoimnon on 
apricots. It is effectively controlled by the compulsory muter spray of 
iime-siilphur, miscible oil, or tar distillate. 

Both apricots and peaches are liable- to '^leaf eurl,^’ wiiich is a 
fungus disease affecting the first-formed leaves. These become thickened, 
puckered, and discoloured, and soon fall off. Apricots and some varieties 
of plums may be affected by a rust which occurs on the young "wood, 
leaves, and fruit. On the wood and leaves, golden-yellow^ postules form, 
while hard scabs are formed on, the fruit, disfiguring it and thereby 
reducing its market value. A winter spray -with lime-sulphur will help 
to control both these diseases, but if either become serious 6-4-40 
Bordeaux mixture should be applied just as the buds commence to swell. 

, For the control of rust, a second spray may be required at petal fall. 
In the case of apricots this should be a 2-3-40 Bordeaux mixture, and for 
other stone fruits lime sulphur 1 in 50. 

Some varieties of plums may suffer from bacterial spot, which 
produces cracks in the wood, a ''shot hole'' on the leaves, and large dark 
spots resembiing a scald on the fruit. The use of Bordeaux mixture 
,wiil control this disease, but rather more than the two applications 
mentioned, above may be required to give satisfactory results. All wood 
'Showing the injury produced.by prune rust or bacterial spot should 
removed when P'raaing, and all^prunings removed and burnt as 
possible, „.afi the disea»sar.e carried over the winter in these hmommham. 
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Banana Growing ii) Queei]sland. 

U. J. PErEBMANj Senior Instructor in Pruit Culturcj and Chief Inspector of the 
Banana Industry Protection Board. 

IContinued from page 331, April, 1938.] 

PROPPING. 

OOB shelter is an important factor in the production of good-quality 
^ fruit, but by this is not meant that it is possible for all winds to 
be excluded from the plantation. 

Coupled with the weight of the bunch, occasional high winds often 
make it necessary to prop the plants to prevent them from falling or 
being blown over, with a consequent loss of the bunch. This applies 
particularly to plantations after the bearing of the first crop. Usually, 
the best time to prop is when the fruit is about half-developed. Before 
this, the weight of the hunch is not heavy enough to overburden the 
plant. 

The Cavendish variety, being of dwarf type, needs less propping 
than Mons Marie or Gros Michel, while Sugars and Lady Fingers rarely 
require propping at all, as their bunches are usually smaller in 
comparison. 

Round bush timber makes fair props, but split or sawn timber is 
better and will last longer. 

Naturally, the steeper the land on which the bananas are growing, 
the longer the props have to be cut, but on average hillsides, for Caven¬ 
dish, a 6-feet to 7-feet prop is satisfactory. For Mons Marie and Gros 
Michel 10-feet props are required for the fi^rst crop and up to 16 feet 
for subsequent crops. The props should be rigid and strong enough to 
bear the weight they have to hold. Round timber props should have a 
diameter of at least 4 inches at the butt end; while split or sawn timber 
props should measure 1 x 14 inches. The props should be pointed 
sharply (chisel-shaped) at the top end. This point is pressed into the 
collar of the plant, just below the bunch stem, and pushed up so as to 
take the weight. The lower end should be slightlj^ embedded in the 
ground. Care must be taken to see that the prop is placed at such an 
angle as not to come in contact with the side of the hunch j otherwise 
serious rubbing may damage the fruit. Other effective ways of 
propping are to use two props instead of one, or two props fastened 
together about 9 inches from one end to form a crutch or fork. 

The removal of the bunch flower at half-maturity or even earlier 
is recommended, because ^it wastes the plant's energy, increases the 
weight which the plant stem has to carry, and provides a harbourage 
for insect pests. ■ Besides, its removal hastens the maturity of the bunch. 

BAGGma 

Among banana-growers the practice of bagging bunches is often 
a subject of discussion. It has its advantages and disadvantages. The 
fruit is subject to much less blemish when bagged and, in addition, the 
fingers all round the bunch are developed to an equal degree. The 
"^ost of the Lagging and extra labour certainly increases the cost of pro- 
‘tion, but on some plantations the grower is handsomely repaid for 
iS ^.tra expenditure. The question of whether to bag or not to bag is 




Plate 1S6. 

. Cavendish: Bananas, Maoadamia Nuts, and Kibhtu Grass GROWiNa on the Same Area 
ihis interesting system of land utiUsation suggests the possibUity of the successful combination of fruit and nut production 

with dairying. 
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‘u: 0:‘.y t’Ly *i‘r''’iy'yr to fj.'-r iii.oiHylf, l')iit froin olKsyrvfitioiis it is 

soiTj '^Oo'i 'tLo: oh tom'M'! s'liOHyo to oxf;o>Hrt‘ mimig the late 

a’r'Hun aie^I w:ntrr -heolfl 0,'^ eiei^hoierefl, 

In '**u-eii paiiitj'.4TT'*'ejs IsH; H^ntuiy f’^eaiys ?',•< siieii a tlwt 

lL,j: hniA‘1; its natural shelter ainh as a eivnse^iuener. heeniues some- 
’whai harhiroehi. faik tea ?nafrsre pn' 4 ,Hely. aial orien earri^s bleniislies 
rfiiis-'ti I'A" siu! seald. ft the majority of tfirse li'iiiiehes will 

the 'ba,e< providuio^ e >ati>fa’de*ry shelter. Xiirinalh’, these 
eoiveriiie^ sliouM hi^ pin mi to all lauieiif'-s likrly to l>e iiarvestod cluriiiga 
perifal—fieYio, t’iie hieiginidng i'4 .Mfiv and tjani rewards until the end 
of Sei’fteiiiiier. hhaff I'sags are snitalde, provided the lYOttcmi seam is 
opened up. liras allowing a view cl* ilie luiiKdi frorii luidemeath witiioiit 
removing tlie tie on tlie laig proper. Tubular hexsian now sold for tills 
purpose is better than eiiaff bags. U Is prieed at 5'|ii. a yard. Hessian 
eo'vers last for al>out two si^asoiis—i.e., twelve luoiitlis' actual wear. 
Heavier material lias been trivib but with less sueeess because of lack 
of siiffieient air penetration when the biineh and bagging liavC'^ become 
siitiirated after rain. 

A smali experiment tried recently with a light watertight iiraterial 
proved satisfaiuory. The material w'as made np in tubular form, slipped 
over the luinch and tied rcamd the bime'h stem in a way similar to the 
ordinary irietiiod. The eost of these envelopes was 6cl. each, and if they 
outlast liessian ecivers they should he more eeonomieit'l 

[to be CONTiNTED.] 


, tUEENS:LANO 

May, 


I|«mc3i ...»..- 

WarpiliTtew .. 

. 21st 

Biggendea . 

. 26tli and 27t.h 

If rail pie . 

... 26tla to 2Sth 

Iiirrsfibazidi . 

.:. 2Ttli and 2Sth 

Kalbar . 

... 28t}i 

Teofoolam-ah . 

. STtfe ana 28t5j 

Ma.ryl»oweif.lt - 

... 31,.“it May to 2nd Jnne 

Mt:ryb©»w,g,h. 

ill'll®* 

..31st May to '2nd June 

Blkela .... 


iMwmi .... 

....3ri aiii 4ih 

ChlMf*r» .:.. 

.... ith'. mil' 7'th 

Bocaaii .. 

.. $th and ’^th 

Bnititberg ........... 

.. mh to nth 

Wowan— 

Sk>w . 

..'.. 9t!.i and lOth 

ilodeo .. 

......:. Ilth 

SiB Gm .. 

.... 13tk and 34th 

Olatooi» .. 

.... Mil and 17th 

M»lrtirg .. 

. 37tli and 18th 

Boeliim»pt0a ...... 

. 2 3 fit I'O 25tl,i 

MaeMj ... 

^.. 27'th t# 30th 

Kiteo)" .. .. 

. 3'itl Jane »d' l,st July 


SHOW DATES. 

Jiilf. 

Kilcoy.-.Siltli Jane and Ist.Jaly 

Ftwrpme . 3 at and 2iid 

XamWdr ... 7th to 9tli 

CleTdaiid . Stii and Sth , 

Ayr ... Sth and 9t!i' 

TowMTills .„. 11th to Mth 

■ BosewoM.. ..... 15th and 16th 

'Esk .... IStli and 16th 

Charters Towersh— 

Show and Bodeo. HHIi'to ,2 let 

Laidky .. Btth mi 2M 

Maleny ........ 21st tBcl 22iid 

Cairns .. 26tK to 28tli 

Oattoa ....... 2Stii and 29tli 

Cuk^oltare .. 29tli and SOth 

Atherton ... 2iicl and 3rci 

Pise Blyers .. 5tli and 6th 

Home Hill ... 5tli aa4 6t!i 

Mojal Kational^ Brisfeime ...... 15t!i to 2Cit!i 

Se|>t«wiher. 

Imbil ... 2'iiii and 3rd 

Ingham .., .. 2nd and 3rd 

Fomcma ... 9t!i and lOtTi 

'Tnlly ... flth a.aii lOtb 

Beeiikigh ......l'6th .and 17t.h 
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Cavendisk l 3 ^aiiaa on a hillside plantation, showing jnethod of pro|»ping. 
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Observations oi) the Dairy Industry of tl)e 
Irish Free State. 

E. E. EIOE, Dairy Eesearo-li Laboratory,* 

^HE chief clairr product of Ireland is butter, the demand for milk 
^ for the liquid milk market being comparatively small in proportion 
to the total production, as, apart from Dublin, which has a population 
of about 500,000, there are few other large cities and towns. As in 
Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, and other leading dairying countries, 
the creameries (factories) are almost entmely co-operatively owned by 
the farmers. Oheesemaking has not attained a very prominent position 
in the country’s exports. Irish Cheddar cheese, practically the only 
variety made, is produced in relatively small quantities. The local 
market absorbs almost the total output, the export value of cheese 
amounting only to about £20,000 yearly. 

The chief dair3dng districts, W'hich are in the south of the island, 
are endow-ed with a bounteous rainfaU, well distributed over the whole 
year. 

Some Observations on Irish Dairy Farming. 

In common wdth most European dairying countries, Irish dairy 
farming is much more intensive than dairying under our Queensland 
conditions and the faims are correspondingly smaller, the average area 
probably being from 60 to 100 acres. There is here, as in the south of 
England, a growing tendency to keep mature dairy stock in the open 
night and day throughout the year, but the young stock in their first 
year of life are allowed out of the byres only on warm, sunny days in 
the winter and are always housed indoors at night during that period 
of the year. Although animals in the fields on winter days may get a bite 
of grass, it is necessary to resort to hand feeding during this time. 
The winter maintenance ration consists of hay and roots, the production 
ration of concentrates fed in aeeordance with the individual milk yields 
of the cows. 

Breeds of Caitle .—Owing to its close proximity to England, Ireland 
has built up an extensive export trade in store cattle wliidi has 
encouraged the development of a dual purpose breed combining 
relatively high milk yield with desirable beef characteristics. More than 
90 per cent, of the dairy cows belong to the dairy shorthorn breed, next 
in importance coming the Kerry breed, ■ native, cows,' small, hardy, and 
especially well suited to'some-of 'the'rougher, parte of the country.' 
The beef breeds are represent'ed’very largely by Aberdeen Angus and 
Herefords. The ' total cow population is about l,500,00'(^about 
1,000,000 te'alves are born yearly,■ of which about 250,000,'are required 
for herd maintenance purposes, while the remainder are reared on the 
farm,s until'they reach one'to 'two years of ,age before disposal in the 
manner referred'to later on.„^ ''The ''average yearly milk yield per cow 
is about 485 gallons,''though' cows producing 1,600 gafions annually 
w,ere'shown tO'"me','on certain .’farms. ' Twice a day milking,,is the 
rule, though I was infornaed. on the;farms visited that any cows giving 
over 5,gallons daily are’'milked thrice. ■ The herds are much smaller in 
size than Australian herds, the average numbers milked probably b'Cing 
from fifteen to twenty cows.' 

Mr, Rice returned receutiy' frem' a'Course of instruction 'at tlie Dairy Reaearcli Institute. 
'Reading, England, and this article i$ a record'of some of liis ' impressions' of a visit to 
I,relaiid. , 
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Hie et*ie:iGi'ui.L*s ul: thie iudu:=ftry iiave leu aliuosx entirely to siiiiriiier 
iiillk prodoetaeii, as in our own State, praetiealiy no atteuiiri loniig 
made to regulate the waiving times of the eow^. Tiii> eontrasts distinctly 
wiili tlairyiiig in Eriglami. wliere more than per eent. of tiie ^iriilk 
pi’odiieed is sold for ilie liquid milk market. The lejiisequeiit iiighei’ 
priees obtaining and the need to keeji pro!l;it:td:>ii a^ uiiifonii as possible 
tlirougliout tfie yenr to me-et requirements, an* im-eatives for Eiigiisli 
farmers lo regulate ealviiig times. The age at whieli the heifers are 
ealved down is two and a-half years, seldom «jver twti and tiiree-quarter 
years. 



Plate 160. 

Tlie Head of a Sliortliorii Herd on stock farm in Ireland. 


In Ireland tlie cows mostly calve in the spring. It is customary 
'for the farmers to rear tlie female calves, subsequently selling in England 
or Scotland,as yearlings or two-year-olds any heifers not required for 
repleiiisliiiig their herds; on the smaller farms the heifers are as a rule 
sold as yearlings, while on the larger farms or where "rough grazing is 
available it is more profitable to keep them, until fhey are,two years 
old* Heifers not' purchased by English farmer and not utilised for 
herd ..replacement are fattened locally and sold for beef at about two 
and ar’half years of age. Bulls with the best ancestry are retained for 
breeding purposes, the others being exported as .stores to England, where 
they are fattened. Before any bull can be Tetained' for breeding 
pii,rposi« it must;be licensed^ as the'keeping'of *%erub” bulls has been 
prohibited since 1&25, Upon application being made for a'license, the 
live stock insp'ee^r exa'inines .'the' 'animal, at 'six, months ’ of ^ age.'''' To be 
approved'it inuslbedrue to breed,,and although:'half-breeds are' passed 
at 'the ''pr^nt time it is anticipated that.' within a' few years ^ only pure¬ 
bred animals will be approved. 
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To the relaiive importance of cattle raising to tlie coiiiitiy, 

I give lieiO'Tiiider a table sliowing tlie Tallies of scajie of tlie important 


-11 Jill ml in 1935:— 


f 

and .. 


,. 2.000,000 



,, ' 35.000 

.Milrh fow.-n . . 


483,000 

Spriiitrei^s , . 


167.000 

hoilVr,*- 


900.000 

t'lifier fat li«^ifcrs . . 


173.000 

Fat- cows 


173,000 

Total value of cattle exjjorted in 1932 

.. 5,500,000 

Sheep . 


357,000 

Pigs 


428,000 

Pig products (laeon) 


.. 1,500.000 

■ Fresh: pork and hams 


.. 400,000 

Butter 


.. 1.658,000 

CJreain 


.. 112,000 

(!heese 


18,000 

Eggs 


.. 1,000,000 

Horses ,. 

.. 

.. i;ooo,ooo 

Pig raising forms an important and ideal coniHnation with dairying 


owing to the abundant supplies of skim milk which are returned to the 
farmers by the creameries and separating stations. The foregoing table 
shows that the value of pigs and pig products exported in 1935 amounted 
to £2,50i],00ft Tlie Irish Large 'White is practically the only breed met 
with tliroiighoiit the eountrju 

Eye grass is the predominant constituent of pasture grass mixtures. 
In fact at several experimental farms visited it was observed that there 
is a tendency to depart from complex pasture mixtures and to substitute 
a simple rye grass-elorer mixture. For permanent pastures, a seeds 
inixtiire advocated by the Agrieultural Department for practically all 
dairying districts is;— 

15 ll>. perennial rye grass, 

7 lb. Italian rye grass, 

4 lb. meadow fescue, 

3 lb. Timothy, ■ 

3 Ib. Cocksfoot, 

4 lb. Bed clover, 

2 Ib. Alsike clover, 

21b. White clover. 

Cabbages, mangolds, turnips, swedes, and kale^ are grown exten¬ 
sively tO' provide succulence in the winter ration. Sugar beet is grown 
fairly extensively in districts close to the sugar beet factories, the tops 
and factory by-products being relished by stock. 

, The growing of catch,^erops between two regular crops in the rota¬ 
tion, .teaiBe, of advantage in providing green fodder at a time of 
scarcity of graw and thm saving, the purchase of feeding stuffs, is 
fairly; in the dairying districts. As an example, at 

one fa,rHi":'vifal0ii beans,’Winter', oats, and wheat were sown 

together M, September (autumn) to provide: fodder rin April and May 
(spring and early aaimner). " ' 
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Scliemes for ImproYement of Dairying. 

The following schemes, full particulars of which have been obtained 
by me, are designed to promote better efficiency in the dairy industry 
of the Irish Free State, 

1. Scheme for the registration of purebred dairy cattle. The 

object of this scheme is to raise the standard of pure-bred 
herds. 

2. A scheme for the registration of non-pedigree dairy cattle aims 

at encouraging the grading-up of such stock. 

3. Scheme for' encouraging improvement in the breeds of cattle. ^" 

4. Loans for the purchase of premium bulls. 

The two lastmentioned schemes, it is hoped, will stimulate 
improvement in cattle breeding mainly by inducing farmers to keep 
suitable bulls of a high degree of excellence. Loans may be granted to 
approved applicants with limited capital who desire to purchase a bull. 

Creamery Butter Manufacture. 

There is one great fundamental difference between the systems of 
butter manufacture in Australia and Ireland. Whereas in Australia 
the milk is separated on the producing farm, allowed to ripen spon¬ 
taneously, and „delivered to the factory by cream-carriers who pick up 
all cream on a defined route, the Irish farmer takes the whole milk to 
the creamery (factory) or separating station daily and has the separated 
milk returned to him on the following day. This system gives a sweet 
cream butter as against the Australian ripened cream, neutralised pro¬ 
duct. Again, unlike the Danish method, the use of starter for ripening 
the cream at the creamery to produce an acid, full-flavoured butter is 
not practised in Ireland. 

Large quantities of butter are placed in cold storage during the 
period of . peak production to meet winter requirements, when butter 
manufacture declines sharply owing to the diversion of milk for city 
requirements. The Irish Butter Testing Station has had considerable 
success ill using determinations of the pH value (a measure of degree of 
acidity) for selecting butter which will maintain its quality in cold 
storage. It is now also recognised that the pH value, eombined with 
the action of small traces of copper and iron contamination, may be a 
potent factor in the deterioration which sometimes oecui's in Australian _ 
butter during the voyage to'England. Occasionab samples of degraded 
butter obtained 'by me from Tooiey street and examined at the National 
Institute for E-esearch in Dairying have shown the importance 'of 
controlling acidity and metallic contamination. 

The creameries are on the wdiole rather smaller than Australian 
butter factories, the larger plants being capable of producing about 
20 tons of butter we'cMy. 

Each central creamery, besides purchasing milk from farmers in its 
own neighbourho'od,. is, also surrounded by a number of auxiliary 
creameries or separating stations, which, receive milk from their own 
suppliers, separate the cream therefrom, pasteurise and cool it, and for¬ 
ward the pasteurised cream to the central creamery for churning. Few of 
these separating'Stations are equipped with facilities 'for brine-cooling of, 
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tlie pasteurised erearo, so tliat in summer it is only possible by water cool¬ 
ing to rediiee the teinperatiire of the cream to about 56-60 deg. it As 
probably five Iiours elapse liefore tlie I'ream readies tlie central creamery 
to be thoroiigliiy cooled, much difficuky arises in producing a butter of 
firm texture in tlie warmer montlis. 

Payment for iiiiik is l)ased on the butter-fat content, the Gterber 
test being used for fat determination. The Babcock test so widely 
employed in Australia and America is replaced in all European countries 
by the Gerber test. The present price for butter-fat is Is. 2d. per lb. 
Daily samples of each supplier's milk are taken, placed in composite 
sanipie bottles containing preservative, and the fat analyses made fort¬ 
nightly on, t,lie composite sample. There is no price differential for 
quality of milk as measured by the methylene blue-reduetase or other 



IFrom The Butter Industry’^ (Otto F. Htinziker), 

Plate lea. 

Plash Pasteurizer, Astra type 

tests, nor are these teste applied with a view to effecting improvement 
in the quality of the milk supply. Nevertheless, on account of daily 
delivery (including Sundays) pf milk, the mild climatic conditions, and 
pasteurisaton of the milk before bacterial spoilage shows up, the quality 
of the butter is uniformly good. 

The separated milk returned to the farmers is not pasteurised, there 
being no legal regulation compelling it to be submitted to this treatment. 
This is in distinct contrast to Denmark, where, with a view to combating 
the spread of tuberculosis. amongst live stock, regulations relating to 
the compulsory pasteurisation of skim milk returned to farmers by 
creameries have been strictly enforced for many years. 

A brief outline of the method of butter manufacture is as follows. 

The milk upon arriyal at the creamery is sampled, weighed, and tipped 
mto a vat. Neutralisatioh, essential in the processing of ripened cream 
in Australia,.'te u^eees8ary.;in 'tie iitnanafaeture. ,o.f. swefef cream )bm^r, 

tb&t th® krill''"'fe; '&i)pi’v'lbe'Aippiiig4vats a' 
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I'iTelieater wlierebv its temperature is raised to about 110420 deg. F. 
before it is passed tliroiigli the separator. However, there s.eeiiis to be 
wide variatioiis in separating teiuptu’atnres—^soine factories apparently 
separate the milk without pi*ewarmiiig it at all in tlu" siiiiniier weather, 
but wanii it up to 70 deg. F. [u-ior to separation in the colder weather. 
After separation the skim milk is pumped to special tanks located out¬ 
side the factory, while the cream is immediately tlash pasteurised at 
temperatures varying froin^ 190-2(Ht deg. F. The pasteurisers used are 
of the closed type, like the 74stra, the dome-type machine, so frequently 
found ill Australia, not being used in Ireland. The cream after the 
heat treatment, passes first over water-cooled tnhuiar or eaiiieai surface 
coolers and then over hrine-eirculating tubular surface coolers to reduce 
the temiierature to 38-40 deg. F. If required, further cooling to 34-38 
deg. F. is elfected by means of brine-circulating swing-coil coolers in 
the holding vats themselves. After being held overnight ' in the 
attemperating vats, the cream rises 2-4 deg. F. in temperature in the 
warmer weather and is churned at temperatures varying from 38-42 
deg. P. 

Wet parchment is used for lining the boxes, siiffieient for a week’s 
requirements being boiled in a saturated brine solution and allowed to 
soak in the solution until used. This prevents mould eontamination of 
the butter after package. 

A typical example of the marking of the boxes is illustrated below 


- CREAMERY 
BUTTER 

MADE BY 

KUiMALLOCK Co-operative Creamery Ltd. 

Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

Registered No. C 332 










FREE 




Kate 164. 
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Eaeli bos Biiist bear in tlie left-liaiid eoriier of tlie marked side a 
letter to indicate the inontli of mannfaetiire and a figure or figures to 
denote tiie serial ehiiruing number of the montli. The registered number 
of the ereameiy must also appear. 

Gondensed Milk. 

Partially condensed skim milk and whole milk are also produced 
at sewuYdi of the creameries, the milk being reduced to about 9-5 per 
fre.ot. tar ec.iueiit. This product is then despatched in eliiinis (cans) to 
a large ecmilensery at Liineriek, which further condenses the product, 
sweetens it, if neeessarv, and is equipped with the necessary rnaeliinery 
for eaiiniiig the iiiiik. 

Butter Grading. 

A few coiiiiiients on the official system of butter grading may be 
of interest. Ail butter exported has to be graded at the outgoing port. 
The Dairy Produce Act stipulates that the butter must not be over 52 deg. 
F. at tlie time of shipment. It is usual for the boats to load butter on 
a set day each w^eek at the ports, and three iiispectoi’s visit each port 
weekly to grade all butter awaiting export. Each inspector independ¬ 
ently examines a box from each churning and, wffien all grading is 
completed, the individual inspector's scores are compared. Should there 
be an,y disagreement in the scoring, the affected butter is jointly 
re-examined before its grade is finally decided upon. The grading 
points, wMeli differ somewhat from the Australian system, are 

Flavour.60 

Body and texture .30 

Colour. 5 

Packing .•.5 


Surprise Oompetitions. 

In addition to the grading of aU butter exported, every creainerv 
is visited periodically by the inspector for the district, who selects at 
random a box of butter in stock and forwards it to the Irish Butter Test¬ 
ing Station in Dublin. The boxes are held there for about ten days at 
40 deg. P., and then scored. Before grading all distinguishing marks 
are covered and each box is numbered. As with export butter, the 
inspector independently grade each box of butter, and when their cards 
are handed in, if there is any disagi^eement in the score of any particular 
box, this butter is jointly re-examined. The method of working is for the 
first inspector to start with the first box, the second with the eighth box 
and the third mitli the fifteenth box. The results of the first 'scoring are 
averaged, for the purpose of the competition. This system has much to 
commend. by enabling actual scorings for flavour and other pro¬ 
perties of^the butter to' be correlated ■ with the findings of any scientific 
investigation being carried out. The creameries are informed of the 
marks ^ awarded, and any^ comments made by the judges and the boxes 
are returned m that they may 'also examine the butter, knowing the 
marks awarded and the condition in which it would normally reach the 
eoBSUHieiv ' . ' 


^ actual time of grading, .samples of the butter are’ taken for 

bai^eTOlogical and chemical exammatiom, The managers are also advised 

moisture and salt 

butter, the degree of'.cleanliness exercised in, manufacture, 
and the^ freshness,; of the eream^ used' for ..making the' butter. ' 




Plate 165. 

The Butter Teeting Station, Dublin. 
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* Based on tlie results obtained in the surprise eoiiipetitions, a cup is 
awarded aniiiially to tlie creamery maniifaeturing the highest quality 
biitter^, and medals are given to the manager and the head butter-maher. 

The Irish Butter Testing .Station. 

It is the function of this station to make the regular chemical and 
bacteriological examinations required in eomieetion Avith the ^ surprise 
competitions^ to afford technical advice eonceriiing inaiiufacturiiig 
problems, to carry out analytical and biological tests on various luaterials 
used in the dairy industry, and any otlier special scientific investigations. 

The routine Avork done at this station includes:— 

1. Determination of moisture on samples of biitter^ taken by 

insjjeetors at the shipping ports to see that the maximum legal 
raoistxme content of 16 per cent, is not exceeded. 

2. Systeinatie bacteifiologieal and chemical examinations of 

creamery and separating station wmter supplies Avith the 
object of ascertaining their suitability for use in the 
nianufaetiire of dairy products. 

3. Regular bacteriological examination of samples of cream taken 

by inspectors at creameries to check the efficiency of 
pasteurisation, the sanitary conditions of manufacture, and 
the cleanliness of the milk supply. 

4. Bacteriological control of startei’s used in cheese factories. 

5. Miscellaneous bacteriological and chemical analyses, such as 

(a) fat content of cream samples; (h) cheese; (c) milk 
products like milk powder, malted milk, &c.; (d) vegetable 
parchment; (e) salt. 

Research Work Relating to the Dairy Industry. 

Various institutions in the Irish Free State have made important 
contributions to daily science. Arising from the investigations at the 
Blitter Testing Station, the pH value was adopted to determiiuj the 
suitability of butter to maintain its quality in cold storage. Another 
study has revealed that wide variations occur in the rate of growth of 
micro-organisms in Irish butter when submitted to ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, It is noAV known from Avork done in various parts of the world 
that a major factor governing the rate of bacterial proliferation in butter 
is the state in Avhicii the moisture exists, the bacteria present in butter in 
Avhieh free moisture or large droplets are present, due to insuifieient 
Avorkiiig, multiplying Avith greater rapidity than is the case in well- 
worked butter, in which the moisture is thoroughly dispersed. 

Irish butter is made from imneutralised, sweet cream, and it has 
been shown that the flavour score is closely correlated wn’th the pH of 
the butter—that is, the degree of acidity. Increase in acidity (low pH) 
generally gives butter of lower grade than when the pll is from 6-7 to 
7‘0, Investigations liaA^e also been carried out to test baeteriologieally 
and cheinically the effect of cold storage on the keeping quality of butter 
and on the analysis and composition of vegetable parcbment used for 
packing dairy./products. ' / 

Studies at the Animal Nutrition Department, University College, 
Dublin, have dealt AAuth mineral metabolism in the calf and the effect of 
the addition of inorganic materials to calf^s diet. In experiihehts on the 
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Goodyear All -Way- 
Traction Tractor Tyre 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 


Goodyear holds to the obvious fact that 
no one tractor tyre tread can do the bast 
and fastest work in all soil conditions. 
Before pneumatic tyres were developed 
by Goodyear, tractor manufacturers had 
as many as 40 different steel lug com¬ 
binations to meet different conditions. 


No one tyre tread can replace them ail. 
That is why Goodyear builds the^ most 
COMPLETE line of tractor tyres in the 
world, and recommends that you select 
the type best suited to your soil and 
your job. AsIc your Goodyear Dealer's 
advice. If you have ordered a tractor or 
intend to buy one, insist on it being 
delivered on Goodyear Tractor Tyres, and 
thus secure maximum savings in fuel, oil, 
labour, time, repairs and tractor depre¬ 
ciation. 


fUlllMISlI Goodyear Tractor Tyres and 
I BrUPna# Wheels are available on Hire 
Purchase Terms. For particulars write the 
Goodyear Branch (all capital cities). 


Good 
J mpte 
' Tyre.^'' 


Goodyear 
Ribbed Tread 
(front wheel) 
Tractor Tyre. 


Goodyear 
Cane Field 
Tractor Tyre. 


Goodyear 
Rice Field 
Tractor Tyre. 
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(Granted two certificates of honour with iwesfals at Wembley 
Exhibition.) 

The Simplest md most Effective Milker ever offered* 

Power Consumption. No Vacuum 'Tank., 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quickly dismantled for cleaning. 
unmechanicaL ^ Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser. Vacuum instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator. suit individual cows. 

Catalogues ou request. 

Advice aud general formation on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris (Qld.) Pty. Ltd. 

(Ifassey Harris Sectioii) 

GLENELG STREET :: : • SOUTH BRISBANE. 


CATTLEMEN 

Increase the Value of Your Hei^d.... 


SPAY 


WITH THE “ AUSTRAL” 
SPAYING OUTFIT 


SCISSORS, Fixed Jaws 87/6 COMPEESSOR .. .. 30/. 

X., T .. BATES’KNIFE .. .. 2/6 

SCISSORS, Movable Jaws 105/- SPAYING NEEDLES .. 5/6 • 

(Bates' Sure Grin) 

BRASS SYRINGE, 1 pint 37/6 SPAYING TWINE .. 2/9 

(Best English) ^ , (Hb. Hanks) ^ 

Postage Extra 

A mduttkn is made on the Complde Ouffit, Wrik m for pcrticulms, 

TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO. 

150 CHARLOTTE street :: :: BRISBANE 
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Plate 166. 

Grading Butter Jor a ^^Surprise Gompetitiou. 
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effect of eodliver oil feeding on the calcmin and pliosplioroiis content of 
cow^s milky it was noticed that there was no effect on the ^ealciiini or 
pliosplioroiis content of the milk, but the percentage of fat in the milk 
was seriously depressed, a fact wdiicli has been observed by several other 
investigators. Other experiments were designed to show the effect on the 
fat content of milk by feeding various materials. Neither the miioiiiit 
of water consumed -with the ration nor the succulence of the foods is 
capable of affecting the richness of milk in butter-fat. Although a 
sudden change from a high to a lower level of feeding may or may not 
reduce the milk yield, the proportion of fat in the milk remains constant. 
Conversely, changing from a low level of feeding to an abundant ration 
may increase the nailk yield, but is wuthout influence on the fat 
percentage. 

A number of' important investigations connected with butter manu¬ 
facture have been carried out in recent years at the Dairy Technology 
Department, University College, Cork. 

Daory Education. 

The Faculty of Dairy Science, University College,’Cork, undertakes 
the technical training of yonths desirous of qualifying for employment 
in creamery work. Each year applications are invited from prospective 
candidates, who are selected on the results of a written examination and 
personal interview by the Dean of the Faculty. Previous creamery 
experience is not a prerequisite for admission to the course, the students 
being chosen on their apparent suitability for employment in the 
industry. The number of students is limited to fourteen each year, this 
number being regarded as sufficient to fill available openings. The dura¬ 
tion of the course for the Diploma in Dairy Science; is two years, and 
since 1925 the possession of the certificate granted to students who com¬ 
plete the course and who have had sufficient practical experience, 
certified by a Departmental Inspector of Dairy Produce, is the recognised 
qualification for employment as a creamery manager. 

A limited number of students also study a four years’ course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Dairy Science. The Department does not under¬ 
take to find employment for anyone completing the course, but graduates 
are usually absorbed in the Agricultural Department, or as teachers in 
State or private colleges. 

The College creamery which purchases cream from co-operatively- 
owned separating stations, is conducted exactly like any commercial 
creamery, and students are also sent to co-operative creameries for 
practical experience. There are also well-equipped bacteriological and 
chemical laboratories- 

In addition to the training of students, much investigational work 
having an important bearing on the technical problems of the industry 
has been carried out by members of the staff in recent years. 

Bather unique is the Munster Institute, on the outskirts of Cork, 
a residential college for young ladies, which provides courses of instruc¬ 
tion in poultry-keeping, farm butter-making and dairy practice, such as 
care of cows, calves and pigs, and domestic economy. The primary 
purpose of the institute is to fit young woman to perform the duties 
devolving upon them in ordinary farm life. Students who show special 
aptitude are, however, afforded further training to qualify for 
appointments under County Committees of Agriculture. 
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Tills institute lias a tuberculin tested herd of dairy sliortliorn cows, 
the average milk yield being 700 gallons per cow. The area of the farm 
is 160 acres and 140 head of dairy stock and 100 pigs are kept. The 
property being overstocked, it is the policy to break up the temporary 
pasture—Italian ryegrass and red clover—every two years and renew it 

Acknowledgment. 

Grateful thanks are due to all those with whom I came into contact 
during my visit for their ready response to my inquiries, and for the full 
iiiforniation afforded me; in particular, I should like to mention Mr. T. 
O'Connell, Chief Inspector, Department of Agriculture; Professor Boyle, 
University College, Cork; Dr. Arup and Dr. Gilnionr, Irish Butter 
Testing Station; and Dr. Hennerty, Dairy Produce Inspector. 


A COMMON WINTER DEFECT IN^MILK AND CREAM. 

Now that cooler weather is approaching, a flavour defect which is 
likely to be a frequent cause of trouble in milk and cream is tallowiness 
—defect which, depending upon its intensity and stage of development, 
is usually described as metallic, oxidised, oily, mealy, cardboard, and 
‘‘cappy’^ taint. Although tallowy and related flavours may be brought 
about by other influences, they are usually traced to the exposure of 
milk products to metallic contamination, notably copper from factory 
appliances and iron from dairy farm equipment. 

The more common occurrence of these faults in winter depends upon 
the ability of minute traces of metals in solution in milk and cream to 
accelerate chemical changes between the oxygen normally present in 
these liquids and a certain constituent of butter-fat, with the formation 
of compounds which impart the characteristic flavours. Such low con¬ 
centrations as 0-2 part per million of copper and 1-5 parts per million 
of iron Vill impart an objectionable taint. In summer, when microbial 
development is most active in milk, the dissolved oxygen is rapidly used 
up by the organisms for their own growth, and so they actually help to 
prevent the onset of tallowiness. Their action in this single instance in 
retarding rather than promoting the deterioration of milk and cream is 
in striking contrast with their usual behaviour, as they are responsible 
for almost all the major faults which occur in milk products. 

The most up-to-date factory processing is quite unable to renovate 
tallowy cream, which, -therefore, is always classed as second or pastry 
grade. Dairy farmers should look over all metal utensils with which 
milk comes into eontaxff, and any from which the tin coating has worn off, 
or which show signs of rusty patches, should he retinned if their con¬ 
dition warrants the expense. Any piece of equipment which is too old 
or in a state of disrepair which does not justify the cost of retimiing 
should be immediately dumped. The continued use of such unsatis¬ 
factory utensils during the winter months will almost certainly mean 
degraded cream and substantial monetary loss. 

' ^—5?. B. Bice. 
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^ J'lote or] Fodder Crop Experiments at 
Meringa Statiot]."' 

'T^HE provision of suitable fodder for farm animals eonstitiites an 
•*’ ever-present problem for tiie cane grower, outside the eriisliing 
season and also towards the end of the season, when chop chop is scarce 
as a result of a large proportion of the cane crop being burnt prior to 
harvesting. Some growers try to provide off-season fodder l.)y allowing 
their old ratoons to volunteer until sufficient cane and top is produced 
for chop chop purposes, after which the old stools are hurriedly ploughed 
out and the block replanted. This practice has many disadvantages 
iiiasmiieh as diseases may he carried over to infect the next year’s crop; 
pests are subjected to little or no check, and the growth of a green 
manure crop is prevented. These facts have impressed us with the 
desirability of farmers setting aside a small acreage for the growing of 
fodder crops and it "was deemed desirable to initiate some experiments 
along these lines at the Meringa Station. 



Plate 167. 

Soybean, variety Otootan, eigEt weeks after sowing. The soybeans were 
sown in drills 3 feet apart and 6 inches deep, but only a light covering of 
soil was given. (Note:—The row of soybean to the right is of another variety.) 


Considerations of disease control decree that there should not be 
grown on a cane farm any crops which are closely related to sugar cane 
and which might act as hosts and sources of infection of diseases of 
sugar cane, or the insects which spread them. For this reason therefore^ 
maize and sorghums should be excluded. Our experimental programme 
is only in its infancy, but it is thought that even the very early results 
may'he'Uf interest'to farmem v ■ ^, 


*'pom" Tfef; gmfterl/y ; BulUtm '(Bhrcan'^:djf 

Btations, .Department of A^etUturc'':and^Btoek)^::Tor' ' i' 
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Trial sowings have been made with panicunis and digitarias 
(obtained throngli the courtesy of the Bureau of Tropical Agriculture), 
soybeans, lespedezas and clovers. To date none of the tested varieties 
of lespedeza and clover have performed satisfactorily. Soybeans, 
especially the variety Otootan, show some promise, and selected varieties 
will be given further trial with monthly plantings. In Plate 167 is repro¬ 
duced a photograph of the variety Otootan taken eight weeks after sow¬ 
ing the crop was then some 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet high and still 
making growth. This particular variety is widely used overseas for 
hay production; the other varieties are not so vigorous but are woiih 
consideration as seed producers. 



Plate 168. 

Faniomn mloratum ready for Larveat. This grass was grown from seed planted, in 
very shallow drills some 3 feet apart. 


Two digitarias (valida and Pole-Bvansii) were planted from root 
clumps. These grasses send out runners which take root and later form 
a continuous mat of grass. Under Heringa conditions valida appears 
superior to Pole-Evansii, but neither grew well during the dry spring 
weather; their stems became hard and were difficult to chaff. Both 
have rather thin coverage and allow the growth of other grasses and 
weeds. In addition the type of rooting might be such as to cause 
trouble in subsequent euitivation of other crops and they may possibly 
prove better for grazing than for hay purposes, 

Panicums comprised: JPamcum coloratum, Panicum maximum (fine 
stemmed Guinea grass, and crus-galli (white panicum). 

The fine stemmed guinea grass is reputed to have made good growth at 
South Johnstone, but owing to the small amount of roots available it 
has been necessary continuously to subdivide our stocks for further 
propagation. Consequently we are unable to furnish much information 
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regarding its growth and palatability. Howevei’, its reputation is good 
and it is being extensively propagated on the Tableland and the Daintree. 

Coloratinn is reputed to gh’e rather indifferent germination but our 
fii-st sowing sunder irrigated conditions) gave excellent results in 
August; midsummer sowings under natural rainfall conditions did not 
germinate nearly so well and some portions had to be re-seeded. This 
grass did well under average rainfall conditions, and horses readily eat 
it. The first cutting (see Plate 168) was jiiade on 20th December, and in 



Plate 169. 

White Panieum) seven to eight -weeks oW. Seed so-wn in very shallow drills 

3 feet apart. 

a month’s time the ratoons had grown to a height of 2 feet 9 inches and 
commenced to fiqwer again. A second cutting of; a portion was then 
made, but heav.y rains fell immediately afterwards and grass clumps 
rotted badly and ratoon^ came away sparsely. The remaining portion 
of the plot Teceived the kcond cutting about a week later, but on this 
occasion it was cut higher (about 9 inehes from the ground) and the 
ratopping gTeatly improved. Additional plots of this grass, planted 
towairds the end of December, eomitieneed, to flower in inid-Pebmary. 
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Wliite panieuin is a very promising grass under Meringa conditions. 
Its rapid growth, high’ fodder value, and the readiness with which 
stock will eat it strongly suggest that it should be a valuable summer 
fodder crop for North Queensland coastal conditions. The seed ger¬ 
minated well, the young plants quickly became established and choked 
out any foreign weeds. One crop, planted towards the end of December, 
grew 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in seven to eight weeks (see Plate 169). It 
is a prolific seeder and if the crop is not cut before the seeds mature 
they will germinate later and possibly compete seriously with other 
crops (if any) later planted on the sa:me land. 


WINDBREAKS AND SHELTER TREES ON THE 
DARLING DOWNS. 

For the comfort of stock in cold weather windbreaks are a necessity, 
especially on open plain or high tableland country. In timbered 
country, provision should be made for windbreaks when the land is being 
cleared, by leaving suitable stands of the original forest covering. Other¬ 
wise, the expense of establishing shelter belts will have to be incurred 
later on. Meanwhile, stock will have to suffer all the discomfort caused 
by winter’s frigid westerlies, which blow usually for days on end. 

In country which has already been cleared the planting of suitable 
trees on the prevailing windward boundaries of farms on tablelands, 
plains, and undulating country is, therefore, worth serious consideration. 
If edible trees are planted they might be used in times of drought. A 
farmer would naturally hesitate before destroying shelter trees for 
feeding purposes, but, if the necfessity arises, edible trees may be lopped 
without destroying them. 

The undermentioned trees are mainly suitable for planting on the 
Darling Downs. Edible types are the kurrajong, bottle tree, Portuguese 
elm, honey locust, and earob bean. Less palatable trees are the cypress 
{Cupressus torulosa), Pimis radiat<i <—commonly known as Finus insignis 
—^white cedar, and Bmhinia Jwokeri. The well-known and admirable 
western tree, the wilga, should be added to this list if it is available in 
the local forests. Although there is a considerable amount of variation 
in the palatability of individual trees, the wilga is both a useful and 
extremely ornamental species. 

In most cases the trees mentioned can be purchased from nursery¬ 
men. In the event of expense proving an obstacle to adequate planting, 
the trees can be raised from seed in an improvised nursery on the farm. 
The seeds could be germinated in shallow boxes or tins about twelve 
months before the young trees are required for planting. In frost-free 
areas June, July, and August are suitable months for planting out the 
young trees iu their permanent locations. Some protection must, how¬ 
ever, be given to the plants in frost-susceptible districts if midwinter 
planting is attempted. 

Protecting the young trees, from stock is most important. If the 
trees are planted near a boiiildary fence, it might be found most con¬ 
venient to erect a second inner fence to keep stock away from the trees 
until they are high enough to he out of reach. Smaller farm stock, such 
as sheep, can be let into the enclosure once the trees have attained 
sufficient height for their foliage to be above the reach of the animals. 

— W, I), Francis, 
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Cattle Fattening oi) Coastal Pastures. 

OBJECTS AND RESULTS OF TULLY EXPERIMENTS. 

F- W. BULGOCK, Miaister for Agriculture and Stock. 

’^UCH has been written and said about the possibility of satisfac- 
^ * torily fattening cattle on the far northern coast, and opinion has 
ranged from eiithiisiastie support to utter condemnation. In the early 
stages all opinions were based on theory and were therefore of little 
value, but realising that the project was worthy of test and trial, an 
organisation, both practical and scientific, was built up, with instruc¬ 
tions to investigate all possible avenues of research., , . . 

Naturally, because he was the pioneer of the project, the property 
of Mr. Brice Henry at Tully was chosen for the research work, and I 
propose to tell the story of this enterprise from its visionary dawn up 
to the present. ■ ; 
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In order to present a complete picture it will be necessary to 
indicate just for what we were striving. In order to do this, a few 
words of explanation will be necessary. In the old davs we had a 

to anv ® importance to Queensland than 

to dny otiici btate in the Coniinonwealth. 


Ihen came chilling of beef and the rapid contraction of the frozen 
beef market Experiment and research followed, and a system wa.s 
evolved under which Queensland found it possible to export beef in 
the chilled state. Having overcome all the difficulties associated with 
this venture, we placed chilled beef on the English market. Then 

Pfoduet of our chief competitor, the 


Plate 171. 

One of tlie fattening paddocks, showing growtlj., of, Para grass. 


That the Queensland beef suffered by these, comparisons is well 
known. Argentine supplied a young, welbbred carcase of good appear¬ 
ance and finish. Queensland, generally speaking, supplied an older 
carcase of less attractive appearance. Bearing in mind that Queens¬ 
land’s trade depends, in the last analysis, on the goodwill of the 
housewife, a judicious purchaser, the (Juostion of how' to raise our 
carcase standards to Argentine levels immediately forced itself upon 
us. Argentine finishes its export cattle by topping up on artificial 
pastures in favoured loeafiti^^^ question was: Could we do the 
saine, and, if sp, where could we bring any portion of our export chilled 
beef appreciably closer to Argentine standards? Hence the work at 
Tully was undertaken. 
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The Chosen Grasses. 

Mr. Brice Henry of the Tnlly had a vision siiffieiently strong to 
induce him to back it to the tune of many thousands of pounds. 

Scrub, forest, and open lands were cleared and prepared for 
artificial grasses. Here was the first problem: What grasses should be 
planted? Discerning eyes were cast over the North and Para grass 
(Panicnm niuticum), Guinea grass, and Molasses grass were selected. 
Anxious observers watched the development of these grasses and their 
reaction to gracing. Pessimists said, '‘They’ll never stand up to heavy 
grazing/’ or "They’ll be choked out by the comparatively worthless 
native grasses,” 



Plate 172. 

Bullocks in process of fattening. 

At length, however, the grasses appeared to be established. The 
absence of a legume in the pastures constituted a source of wbrry, but 
the stage was set for the real test. Accordingly, a veterinary surgeon 
was sent from Brisbane to Cloncurry to assist in the selection and 
inoculation of the first draft of cattle it was proposed should be placed 
in the pastures. This initial step, simple as it may appear, was again 
attended with difficnlty. Two bleeders y^ere reared at the Animal 
Health Station at Yeerongpilly. 

These animals were reservoirs for the organism that causes tick 
fever, and their blood had to be injected into the Gulf cattle to protect 
them against the dreaded "redwater/-; ^ risks had 

also to be attended to by inoculation, and at length the first draft, 
100 strong, left the Gulf for the artificial pastures of the Tully. 
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Veterinary and agTienitural services liad now to be eoneentrated 
on tlie cattle and tlie pastures, and probably no experiment of modem 
times attracted such attention as this Tally venture. 

Shortly after the Gulf cattle were turned on to the introduced 
pastures, Dr. Bull (Chief of the Animal Ilusbandry Section of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research), Dr. Turner (for the 
same organisation), Professor Seddon (Dean of the Paeiilty of 
Veterinary Science at our University), Professor Goddard (Officer in 
Charge of Research Co-ordination), Mr. Wilson (Acting Under 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and Stock), and veterinary 
and agricultural officers in North Queensland met at Tully. 

We inspected the cattle. To all of us they appeared to be thriving. 
The grasses claimed our attention. They were not only satisfactorily 
established, but were choking out the natural grasses. One felt that 
here was the spearhead of our attack on the United Kingdom markets; 
;that here, in a small experimental way, a new development of national 
importance not only to the cattle industry, but to the State, was taking 
place. But conviction "was not proof. . 

I gave instructions for a consignment of the cattle to he forwarded 
to Brisbane abattoir for slaughter and observation. The cattle arrived 
here and certainly did not please many observers. They were hollow,' 
and on arrival certainly did not look ‘Ghe goods. We held them for 
a week giving them lucerne hay at a cost of Is. per head amt bought 
half the consignment in on abattoir accounts. . 

On slaughter a great surprise awaited us. All the cattle killed out 
a great deal better than appearance would suggest. Subsequent 
observation has shown that Para-fed cattle always look‘better on the 
hook than on the hoof. 


Tully Cattle Topped Market. 

We then shipped the consignment to the United Kingdom, and 
arranged for special reports. The contents of these reports can be 
gauged by the fact that realisations were higher for this small shipment 
than for any sold that week. In other words, our Tully cattle topped 
the market. 

But the very success of the work indicated how necessary it was 
to experiment further. Although the year’s work had proved satisfac¬ 
tory, it had left many questions of an urgent nature unanswered. The 
work of the investigations had to be directed towards finding an answer 
to certain qutstions. . , 

Broadly Speaking, these questions .were— 

(а) Was there a nutritiw^ in the pasture that could 

be bridged by use of licks? 

(б) The influence of breeding on fattening. 

i (c) The best way in which fully to conserve and utilise the 
pastures. 

(d) Could production be directed towards flattening out the 
: export peak period? ’ . , 




siHifilBi 


liillli 
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It was to find an answer to these questions that last year’s re.seareh 
programme was framed. Let me endeavour to indicate to what extent 
these questions have been answered. 



Plate 175. 

Interior of railway cattle truck specially padded. 


Licks and Breeding, 

During the past season licks, consisting of salt and bonemeal in 
varying propOrtiorxS, were tested. The cattle developed a decided 
preference for a lick of one part-salt to three parts bone meal, and the 
use of this was^ certainly justified. This lick, once determined, .was kept 
eonstantly supplied, but the consumption was not great. 

Next came the importance of breeding in relation to fattening,, 
and in order to pbtaiu reliable, data a truck of well-bred Herefords was 
secured from Camboon, As chiliers they proved the necessity of obtain¬ 
ing well-bred stock, arid certainly did prove that the better the breeding 
the more chance there is of sueeess- ; It was difficult to secure the right 
type of beast in the North, as thahy that were available were definitely 
larger framed than is desirable in animals that are to supply well- 
fattened carcases of 630'to650;'lb. 
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This question of breeding certainly does present a major probleiiij 
blit I am of opinion tliat Yill improve as tlie economic necessity 

for siicli improvement manifests itself. 

The (piestion that concerns itself with pasture management 
obviously is a complex one, to which the key is rotational grazing. In 
this direction very valuable data were obtained. It is generally believed 
that the best grazing results’ are obtained when pastures are kept down 
to about 6 inches high.,. But sound as this general rule may be, it 
certainly cannot be applied to Para grass at Tully. 

Cattle turned on to such a pasture actually lost weight, but when 
placed on pastures 18 inches high weight increases were surprisingly 
good. Ill fact, on this type of pasture the cattle gained 2 lb. weight 
per day." 

In view of this experience the plan adopted was always to have 
available pastures of this description. The real test of pasture is, of 
course, just how they influence growth, and talking four experimental 
lots, which may be regarded as typical of the*'whole weight increase, 
the weight gain over the whole period of the test was a little over 
1 lb. per day, the best group showing a gain of 14 lb. and the worst 
a gain of 1*02. 

Why the Work Should be Continued. 

We now come to what may reasonably be regarded as one of the 
major reavsons why we should continue with this work. This inatter 
eoiieerns the spread of beef exports. It is clear that the TJnitecl Kingclom 
will not tolerate our eontinuing to ship our total yearly ■allocations 
during four or five months of the year. A spread of exports is essential 
if we are not to face real export difficulty. Experience has shown that 
the oldei* methods cannot possibly give us the necessary spread, but by 
fattening on artificial grasses that spread can be obtained. 

So we come to the conclusion of our second year’s experimental 
and research work and can state certain detenninations that have been 
possible as a result of our observation. These are— 

(a) That the artificial pastures at Tully and Innlsfail will fatten 
bullocks to first quality chiller grade. 

(I) That carcases of such animals are well fleshed and have 
adequate covering. 

(c) That given* suitable pasture management there is no reason 
why fat stock should not be turned off during any month 
of the year. 

(d) For the best results rotational grazing is indicated. 

(c) Contrary to general belief, cattle do well and make sub¬ 
stantial gains during the wet season and when the weather 
is hottest 

(/) Eesearch has shown that pastures of the type described can 
fatten cattle at three years of age. t 

These conditions give rise to the belief that cattle fattening on the 
far northern coast will expand from year to year and play an important 
'part in;: the;developinent'''of ,thm :teTOtoryP’'where large'areas of land' 
exist^': ''eminently, .suited,Tor^this pturpbse,.:.:'; 'T, 
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Better 

PINEAPPi. 

and more of them ! 

Sweet Pine is a free running fertilizer which, applied in 
conjunction with Sulphate of Ammonia, will keep the plants 
growing at a uniform rate and produce pines that will look 
well, taste well, and sell well. The increased production of 
better quality pines resulting from the use of Sweet Pine will 
greatly enhance the market value of your crop. Write 
tO“day for our free booklet entitled ''Profitable Pineapple 
^ Production"—it will definitely interest you. 

A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd. 

LITTLE ROMA ST., BRISBANE CAUSEWAY JUNCT., TOWNSVILLE 



NEW RUBBER NOZZLE 

which win not in|ur« 
'^theep's mouth. 


G«wb« tttttinp tar 
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DAIRYMEN 

and others who have stock to feed, it will j 
pay you handsomely to grind ail the grain 
whether it be maize or other small grains. 
The feed value is at least 33% more by¬ 
grinding. For that purpose the SUNFEED 
GRINDIHG MILL is a handy and con¬ 
venient machine at a reasonable price. 

It is easily adjusted for regulating the feed 
and fineness; of the grinding, bail end thrust 
bearings, screwed grease cups, safety brake 
pins to avoid damage should any foreign 
substance get into the Mill* Out-put ranges 
from 8 to 25 bushels per hour, according 
to the type of the grain and fineness of 
grinding required. ‘ Power required, 2 to 
4 h.p., according to the fineness of the 
grinding. 



The best little Mill ever offered the Farmer 
at the price. It is only £9/5/- f.o.r., 
Brisbane. 

{Sfcs=<5) 

Terms, half cash, balance 12 months, or 
less a discount of 2^% for alt cash on 
delivery, f.d.r., Brisbane. 

f0faa<S) 

For further particulars writer 

H. V. McKay Massey 
HarrisCQld.) Pty. Ltd. 

Sunshine Section, 

118-124 STAIfLEY ST., SOUTH BRISBANE 


Selected 

Farm 

Seeds 



©rowers kindly note— 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and Trm to Ndmfi Seeds 

Our Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write as or ’Phone IVS 

Walsh & Co.rs 

SEED SPECJAUSTS 

Bell St. - - Toowoomba 


"The Dairy-Produce Acts, 
1920 to 1935." 

.An examiiiiatiQnv, will be held 
for Certificates of Proficiency in 
the SBbjects of Milk and Oreani 
Testing and Milk and Cream 
Grading on Saturday, 23rd July, 
1938, and in the subjects of 
Butter Making and Cheese Mak¬ 
ing on Saturday, , 30th. July, 
1938, in centres that will, as far 
as possible, be arranged to suit 
candidates, who ' should notify 
the undersigned not later thaji 
the 4th July. 

Entrance fee, Ss. for each' 
subject, should accompany the 
application, with an additional 
. lOs. 6d. if a special centre is 
‘ desired. 

Candidates must not be less 
• than eighteen years of age on 
the day of the examination. 

B. WILSON*, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Stock, Brisbane. 







. Plate 176. 

InspectiDg carcases o£ cattle from the Tally pastures—left to right: Mr. P. W. Bulcock, Mr. Brice Henryj Professor 
E. G. Goddardj Professor H. R, Seddon^ Mr. E. P. Sanners, and l)r. M. White. 
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The cattle from the Tiiily siaiighteTcd last week in Brisbane graded 
out: 794 per rent. B.A.Q.; 19*1 per cent. F.A.Q.: 1*5 per cent, 
reject for export owing to a scar from an old wound. 

These figures are very encouraging, so encouraging, indeed, that a 
fiirtlier programme of research, based largely on economies, is now 
being devised. 

The thanks of the Dt^partment are extended to Mr. Briet* Henry 
for Ids co-operation in these important experiments, and the gratitude 
of the State is his due for the part he has played in developing a theory 
to success and in making such a valuable contribution to the welfare: 
of a district, an industry, and a State. 


DRYING OFF A, DAIRY COW. 

This is a problem that often arises witli the dairy farmer. The Cjuevstioiv 
lias recently been tinder investigation by the University of Minnesota, U.S.A., 
wliieli studied the following methods, viz.: Incomplete milking, intermittent milk' 
iig, and complete cessation of milking. Replies from 300 dairy farmers showed 
that 76 per cent, adopted the intermittent plan, 16 per cent, the complete cessa¬ 
tion method, and 8 per cent, the incomplete system. Experiments were tlien* 
begun on different methods, including a study of the udder at the Commenee- 
ment of the next lactation period, and the rate of milk production. The results 
were 'republished with the authority of the Royal 'Agricultural Society of 
England. The experimental method adopted was that of milking one half (loft or- 
right) of the udder by one method, and ceasing to milk the other half. This phin 
was based on the knowledge that the left and fight halves of the udder arc inde¬ 
pendent of each other. The results of , the experiment, using eighteen cows, show 
that complete cessation of-milking can safely be recommended ’ as a method for 
d^ing off cows producing up to 20 lb. of milk daily, and that the drying off ]>roeoBS. 
will be accomplished more quickly than by the incomplete, or intermittent, milking. 
When milking is discontinued the udder will fill up until a pressure groat enough 
to stop secretion is caused in the milk gland j after secretion is stopped the milk is- 
gradually resorbed from the gland until it becomes diy. On this basis it is a mistake 
to milk out a cow during., the resorption period, as this releases the pressure within' 
the gland, secretion is again encouraged, and the drying off period prolonged. Nc 
significant difference was nofed in the quantity of milk either as a whole, or from 
the different halves of the udder, in the lactations following the drying off of the* 
cows by the three methods used. 

Further study of th<e subject indicates that drying off by complete cessation of 
milking had no marked effect on the bacterial content of milk obtained in the* 
subsequent lactation period. 

—The AuMralian Dairy JSevma, 
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Pink Eye ii) Sheep. 

EOSS NOTT, B.V.Sc. 

•*‘|3INK EYE/’ or infections ophthalmia, has been known for many 
years in Australia, and though the mortality is vety slight, 
deaths may and do occur in drought or semi-drought areas where, owing 
to blindness, sheep are unable to get to water. 

A great deal of trouble follow^s outbreaks in travelling mob^ of sheep 
or during mustering for shearing, &e., for the disease is then very 
difficult to cheek. 

Material from the infected eye of a sheep transferred to the healthy 
eye of another sheep reproduces.the disease and healthy sheep grazing on 
tall pasture (for instance,’most seeding grasses, &c.) and running with 
infected sheep may also suffer. If, however, the grass is kept well 
cropped down, the liability to infection is eonsidera'bly reduced. It is 
presumed, therefore/that, in the field, ‘"pink eye’’ is not transmitted 
from sheep to sheep by direct contact, but by the material from the 
infected eyes being brushed off by the grasses, &c., and thus conveyed to 
the eyes of healthy sheep. Plies also may play a part in spreading the 
•disease. 

An attack of the disease appears to convey an iminnnity, blit if only 
one eye of the sheep is affected, this is the only eye which po^esses the 
immunity. 

It is also known that the exudate from the eye becomes non-infective 
after drying for a short period. Thus, in fine weather, healthy sheep 
can be turned into previously infected paddocks or driven over stock 
routes without risk twenty-four to forty-eight hours after infected sheep 
have been moved out of these places. There is also some evidence to 
.show that any injury to the eyes through dust, grass seeds, &e., increases 
the liability to infection. 

The symptoms can he divided into three stages which Ordinarily 
follow one another, although it is quite common for the trouble to clear 
up at the second stage and not proceed to the final stage of ulceration. 
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The first stage is eliaracterised by a discharge from one or both, eyes, 
and on examination the membrane surrounding the eye is found to be 
inflamed and the eyelids swollen. These symptoms are followed by the 
second stage, in -wliieh the front of the eyeball becomes smoky or opaque. 
A sciim is gradually formed through which small branching blood vessels 
may be seen and a^varying amount of pus is present in the corner of 
the eye. 

By this time the sheep is quite blind in the affected eye, and shows 
signs of acute pain, while the least sound will disturb the animal, causing 
it to rush blindly in any direction with its head held high, progress being- 
stopped only by violent contact with a fence or some such object. 

The third stage, which is not seen in all affected sheep, is one of 
ulcer formation in the front of the eye. Sometimes the ulcers appear to 
burst, and the eye becomes practically covered in pus. 

Many eases, however, do not go as far as this, and even if left 
untreated the animal may.recover with little or no loss of sight, although 
eomplete recovery probably takes a month or even longer. 

As in many other diseases of sheep, treatment depends on the facili¬ 
ties for handling the sick animals. All affected sheep should be at once 
isolated and cut up into small hospital mohs held in small shady 
paddocks, handy to water, where they can be supervised easily. 

A few drops of a 2 per cent, solution of zinc sulphate in water, made 
by dissolving 1 oz. zinc sulphate in 1 quart of water, should be dropped 
into the affected eyes by means of a shearer’s oilcan. All pus end other 
matter is wiped from the eyes by means of cotton wool soaked in the 
same solution. 

This treatment should be carried out as frequently as possible, and 
usually the disease will clear up after about a week. 
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A LAMB-MARKING AND BLOWFLY SPECiFiC. 

A laiiib-inarking and blowfly specific should be an antiseptic as well 
as a healing agent; and, besides killing the maggots present, it should 
give some protection to the sheep or lambs against' maggots developing 
from a future strike, and should be easily washed from the wuol during 
the scouring process. 

A mixture recommended for use is made up as follows:—40 per 
cent. Shell dieselene oil or Vacuum 28-38 fuel oil; 55 per cent, fisli, 
herring, or cod oil; 5 per cent, cresylie acid; and 0-1 per cent, sodium 
arsenite, or 1 lb. to 100 gallons. 

For convenience in making 5 gallons of the mixture, take 22 pints 
fish oil, 16 pints fuel oil (not more than 875 specific gravity), 2 pints 
cresylie acid, and 1 oz. sodium arsenite. 

To Mix .—Place the fish oil in a 5-gallon drum and add the sodium 
arsenite; shake well, and then add the cresylie acid and fuel oil. Should 
the weather be cold, heat at least some of the fivsh oil, and add the sodium 
arsenite and shake to secure a good suspension, and then add the other 
ingredients as above. The mixture should be well shaken before using, 
and shaken up oeeasionally to keep the sodium arsenite in suspension 
while in use. Apply with a clean brush or swab. In purchasing in 
quantities to make 100 gallons of the specific, the approximate price per 
gallon, including the container, has worked out at 3s. 

— Jas. Carew. 


LAMB-MARKING, 

Lamb-marking should be done under the ihost hygienic conditions 
I>ossihle. The work consists of castration and the insertion of the regis¬ 
tered earmark on the off ear of ram lambs, and of marking similarly the 
near ear of ewe lambs. In addition, an age mark is frequently placed 
on the ear opposite the registered mark. Tails are removed from all 
Iambs. 

The ewes and lambs should be mustered and yarded the night before 
marking, thus avoiding operating when the lambs are in a heated 
condition, which leads to excessive bleeding. 

All instruments should be cleaned and disinfected thoroughly. Ear¬ 
marking pliei’s should be frequently dipped in a prepared disinfectant 
in the course of operations. 

There are two recognised methods of castration—'slitting and 
tipping. 

Slitting has its advantages in that it leaves the wether with a more 
pronounced cod. However, when flies are bad there is a greater tendency 
for the lamb to become flyblown. In tipping, the tip of the purse is 
entirely removed. Tipping is the better method of the two in the opinion 
of many sheepmen, as it leaves a cleaner wound with better drainage. 
The wound so made also heals more satisfactorily. Moreover, tipping is 
faster—a fact which counts when thousands of lambs have to be marked. 

The best age at which to mark is from a fortnight to three weeks. 
A proved fly remedy, both eutative and antiseptic, should be applied to 
all wounds. The use of old yards should be avoided if practicable.. 

— J, Lf Eodge, 
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IMPROVEMENTS ON THE SMALL SHEEP PROPERTY, 

Wlieii luoiiey is available a small grazing selection frequently carries 
iiiipro^Tuneiits fit for a mueli larger property. On tbe otlier hand, when 
money is scarce, the small holding often lacks even the bare improve¬ 
ments essential to the well-being* of the sheep and the handling of the 

clip. 

A property has a certain capital value, and unnecessary improve¬ 
ments merely means over-capitalisation. Interest has either to be paid 
or allowed for this excess expenditure. 

Certain improvements are, however, essential in all eases. 

A substantial boundary fence and, should tlie district be dingo 
infested, netting and top netting are obviously necessary. 

Next in importance is the water supply. Should there be adequate 
natural water the selector is fortunate. Failing natural water, wells, 
sub-artesian "bores, surface tanks, or bore drains to conduct supplies 
from neighbouring bores iniist be provided. The type of watering facili¬ 
ties to be used is essentially a matter of economics. What pays best, 
particularly in drought emergencies, should be a guiding principle in 
the grazier’s choice. 

A horse paddock and yards for the handy working of house cows 
are among the first provisions to be made. This paddock should, of 
course, be handily situated to the homestead and should contain water. 

Subdivisions of the property for tbe convenient working of sheep is 
seldom given sufficient thought. It involves not only the running of 
fence lines, but their eonstruetion in such a way that water is easily and 
continuously a%"ailable to the stock. The fences should be substantially 
erected to obviate continuous drafting and boxing. Too much money 
may be spent in wrongly thought-out subdivisions, but, gaierally, the 
smaller the paddocks the better. The posts used for fencing should be 
of timbers proved in the district for their durability. 

The shearing shed and drafting yards may, on a small holding, be 
close toget^r. The shed should be well constructed and properly 
designed, but not larger than necessary for the competent handling of 
the nunffiers of sheep ordinarily run on the property. The yards also 
should be constructed substantially, and their correct design for the 
drafting of sheep is of first importance. Where shed and yards are 
together, the latter should be so placed that the shed can he conveniently 
filled with woolly sheep. 

The situation of the homestead should permit the easy working of 
the property, and its cost should be no greater than the improved value 
of the holding warrants. 

— J. L. Sodge. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Kindly renew your subscription without delay. Write your full name 
plainly, preferably in block letters. PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM^ which 
will be found on the last page of each Issue. 

Address your subscription to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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How to Judge a Dairy Cow. 

^ HERE is only one way to find ont the prodiietiveness of a dairy eow, 

and that is to test her, over her lactation period, by the Babcock 
method. 

There are points, besides productiveness, to be considered in 
judging a dairy cow, however. Her capacity to produce must be 
supported by a sound constitution, a roominess of frame—a capacity 
tor feed—by a good blood eireixlation system, and she must have dairy 
temperament and ability. 

Constitution. 

Constitution depends upon the amount of fresh air that is taken in 
through the nostrils, and upon the way in which the lun^ use this 
air in purifying the blood. It follo^vs that the cow with "the big nostrils, 
and the ample windpipe, and the capacious lungs, is the sort of cow 
needed. Moreover, that part of the body which holds the heart and 
the lungs must be roomy. To ensure room for these organs a cow must 
be deep from the top of the shoulders to the floor of the chest, and she 
must be thick through this part, too. 

The eye is another index to the constitution. One does not see 
alert, bright eyes on cows of poor constitution. 

Capacity* 

Capacity means capacity for feed. We must have large roomy 
cows with big mouths and strong jaws, large barrels, and well-sprung 
ribs. T*hese cows are always keen: for feed. ^ They are the leaders of 
the herd when they go out to graze after leaving the milking yard. 

A cow that is flat-ribbed never makes a milker; she has not the 
room to hold the feed, and she has not the digestive apparatus with 
xrhieh to handle large quantities nf feed if she could take them iu. 
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Is tliere any sign by whicb. one can tell whether a cow has a good 
digestion or not? The skin is a great test of digestive ability. Take 
the skin of a cow between the fingers. Some cows’ hides are so hard 
and tightly drawn that it is well-nigh impossible to pull it out an 
ineh, let alone take a handful of it. Such hides are an indication of 
poor digestions. As a rule, they are covered with coarse, wiry hair 
that grows at right angles to the skin. On the other hand, some cows 
have liides so soft and pliable, so clastic, covered with such rich, soft 
hair, that there is no diffieulty in deciding that they are making good 
and proper use of their feed. 

Digestion room, as indicated by the large barrel, tlie well-sprung 
ribs, the quality of the skin, and the quality of the hair, is liiglily 
desirable. 

We say that a beef cow turns her feed into beef, and the dairy 
cow her feed into milk. Digging deeply we find an interesting reason. 
When a cow has digested her feed in the fourth stomach the nutrients 
in the feed are absorbed by the blood. The blood carries and distributes 
the nutrients to those parts of the body where nature has need of it. 
It carries the nutrients to the back of the beef cow and to the udder 
of the dairy cow? 

How can we tell what sort of circulation a cow has? Mainly by 
her ^hnilk” veins and her milk w^ells. The so-called milk veins are not 
milk veins at all, of course. They are blood veins. These milk veins 
are usually two in number and convey the blood from the udder to the 
heart and lungs. The openings through which they enter the body 
are known as milk wells. If the flow of milk is large, the milk veins 
are developed and the milk wells, too. Many cows have exten¬ 
sions of the vein system under the belly—quite a network of large 
tortuous veins that have every appearance of being Iieavily worked. 
These are great cows. These are the producers. No matt(u* how big 
a cow’s mouth, no matter how deep her ribs, if she has not the proper 
development of lier eireulating system she will never be a producer. 


Dairy Temperament. 

Dairy temperament is not a trait that stands alone. It is dependent 
on some of the other factors that we have mentioned, more particularly 
on the circulation of the blood. A vigorous constitution, a large capacity, 
an ample supply of blood to the low^er part of the body indicates a good 
producer. A cow will not be a good producer if she lacks the dairy 
temperament and a capacious udder of the proper texture and shape. 

The dairy ability is indicated by the bright eye, the fine withers 
free of beef, the thin thighs, the large udder that is hung high at the 
back and runs well forwmrd, by the alertness of the step, by the anxiety 
for more and more feed, and by the demonstrated capacity to turn that 
feed into milk instead of into beef. 

A fleshy, pendulous udder is not indicative of good producer. Such 
an udder has only, a scanty attachment to the body, and therefore little 
poom in which to receive the arteries through which are being borne 
the materials for milk making. ■' On the other hand, the udder that' 
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extends well forward and high nj) at the back proxides a large area 
for the entrance of the arteries and has ample room in which to attach 
itself to the body. 

Width of udder development is determined by the build of the 
thighs. If they be thin they leave room for a broad udder. If they be 
beefy there is naturally no room for proper udder development. There 
should be a large arch between the thighs if the cow is to be a producei; 
and this arch should be iiiled with a vessel wiiielij when milked out^ 
collapses into a thin, soft-skimied, silky empty bag. 

A good udder is an even udder. The four quarters are of equal 
size, or nearly so. It is a bad udder that makes twic& as imich milk 
in the hind teats as in the fore teats. The dmsion of the cpiarter should 
not be noticeable, i.e., there should be no ^‘bottle teatsd’ 

The shape of the udder is largely determined by tlie shape and 
conformation of the rump. The cow’ that has a great length between 
hip and pinbone and is level along this line usually lias an udder 
that is well attached and that carries forward to a considerable extent. 
It is rarely that the forepart of the udder is any further forward 4haii 
the hips, so that if the space between the pinbones is short, the udder 
must be short. 



iPhoto.: If. F, AmUrsen. 

Plate 178. 

One of the King^s Herefords on the Windsor Castle Estate. 
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Gieanlitiess \r\ the Shed. 

E. C. BUNN, Instructor in Dairying. 

O bservations at milking time on some dairy farms reveal care¬ 
lessness wliieli is dangerous from a viewpoint of infection from 
bacteria. Bacteria in milk and cream are well-known causes of low- 
grade, inferior products, and safeguards against their introduction are 
essential. 

The milking bucket should on no account be used as a washing 
uteiisih either for the udder and teats of the cow or the milker’s hands. 
The act of washing the udder transfers innumerable bacteria with the 
dirt and loose hair to the bucket, and a simple rinsing in cold water is 
not sufficient to remove them all. ^ The need for separate milking buckets 
and -washing buckets is therefore very obvious. 

A bucket and cloths for washing the udders and a wash basin for 
washing the hands before milking each eow are hygienic necessities in 
the bails. The dairyman may well ask himself the question: “Would 
I take my meals' with hands unwashed after completing milking 
operations?” The answ’-er would be an emphatic “No!” Yet the 
cleanliness of his hands during milking is at least as important, for 
millc and cream are foods which may he easily contaminated. Clean 
hands are just as essential during milking as at the dining table. It 
is therefore remarkable that many people who are scrupulously clean 
in the home are lamentably careless in the eowyard and dairy. 

Another very connnon practice is the wiping of soiled, milky liands 
on the clothing. These same clothes, if worn tliroughout the day, soon 
acquire a most objectionable smell and attract flies. Sugar-bag'aprons 
—which are easily made, inexpensive, and long-WAiaring—are suggested 
for use by all milkers. The aprons should, of course, be washed 
frequently. 

The protection of milk against flies is also a matter for consideration. 
Most dairymen have in use a large, shallow milk vat, and this should be 
provided with a lid in which an opening has been left for the milk 
strainer, or, if milking machines are in use, for the releaser. This lid 
keeps out dust and vermin, and also is a help in maintaining the 
temperature of the milk before separating. 

Hand milkers frequently moisten the cows^ teats during milking 
from the milk in the bucket. This practice cannot be condemned too 
strongly, as the hands are usually soiled, and bacteria from the udder of 
the eow are transferred to the bucket. 

The following points are all practised by the most successful 
dairymen:— ' 

Wash the udders in buckets used only for that purpose. 

Wash the hands after milking each eow. 

Wipe the hands on a clean cloth, not on the clothes, and wear either 
an apron or overalls. 

Aprons and overalls are easily boiled; so keep, them clean. 

Don’t use on uncovered vat. Under the Dairy Regulations a cover 
ford-h© vat be provided. " ' . ■ ^ ^ 
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WHAT IS A FAIR OVER RUN ? 

Tile over-run paid out by butter factories is a mucb-discussed 
subject among dairy farmers. A question frequently asked is: ''What 
is the maximum over-run obtainable by a factory where all weighings, 
tests, and other operations are carried out correctly!'^ Here is the 
answer:—■ 

Over-run in Queensland is tlie excess butter actually manufactured 
over the amount of commercial butter (estimated from the approved 
chart) obtainable from all cream received at the factoiy. Butter of 
legal composition must contain at least 82 per cent, of fat, and to obtain 
the maximum over-run a factory must, therefore, convert every ounce 
of fat which it receives in the cream into butter containing exactly 
82-0 per cent, of fat. Under commercial conditions this is impossible, 
as there is a proportion of the fat lost in various ways. There is a 
certain amount of cream spilt, or lost in other ways, during sampling, 
tipping, and processing; a further quantity of fat is lost in the butter¬ 
milk and, finally, there is a loss of butter in the packing process. The 
percentage of the total fat lost in these ways is approximately 0-2 per 
cent, in spillage, &c., 1 per cent, in the buttermilk, and 0*25 per cent, in 
packing—making a total fat loss of approximately 145 per cent. The 
effect of this loss is best illustrated by an example. 

One thousand lb. of cream with a fat test of 40 would be paid for as 
489 lb. of comiiiereial butter. The actual quantity of fat in this weight 
of cream is 417 lb. A loss of 145 per cent, of this fat means that 6 lb. 
of fat is lost during handling and manufacture, leaving 411 ib. of fat 
which can be manufactured into butter. The maximum weight of butter 
of legal composition which can be manufactured from this quantity of 
fat is 500 lb., and the maximum over-run is therefore 11 lb. of butter 
on the estimated quantity of 489 lb.—equivalent to 2-25 per cent. It is 
not possible for a factory working under commercial conditions to con¬ 
sistently obtain this over-run, and it can be taken for granted that the 
over-run obtainable should be no higher than 2 per cent. A factory can 
only consistently exceed this figure by one or more of the following 
practices:— 

(a) Cutting the weights of the cream. 

(b) Cutting the fat tests. 

(c) Manufacturing butter of illegal composition. 

In the manufacture of unsalted butter, the over-run obtainable is 
considerably less than the figure given above. The maximum over-run 
obtainable on unsalted butter is 1 per cent, but under commercial con¬ 
ditions it is doubtful whether it could exceed 0^75 per cent. A factory 
which manufacturers both salted and un^lted butter should, therefore, 
have a lower over-run than one which makes salted butter exclusively. 

— A, Burgess and 0. 8t.J. Kent, 


VALUE OF FARMYARD MANURE. 

It has been estimated that altbongli British farmers spend at least £4 millions 
aminally in the pnrch^ase of chemical fertilizers, that amount is considerably less 
than the value of the plant food eontained in farmyard manure made each year in 
the country. In spite of thiSj says a writef in the London Times/^ farmers take 
much greater care of the plant food wMch they buy in a bag than of that produced 
in their own stock yards and paddocks. 
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FEEDING OF CALVES. 

About 87 per ceD.t. of cows’ milk is water. Of tlie remainder, nearly 
oiieAliird is fat, and a good separator, if properly operated, will remove 
about 98-5 per cent, of this fat. Very little protein is. removed. It folloivs 
that, if the separated milk is to he made equal in feeding value to the 
original milk, either the fat or its equivalent must be replaced. There 
is no need to replace jn'otein, and for this reason it is not good practice 
to feed sueli protein-rich materials as linseed meal in conjunction with 
skim milk to very young calves. 

Dripping obtained from a reputable meatworks, or cod liver oil, 
may be incorporated in the milk, but they are rather expensive and 
difficult to mix properly. A better system is to use finely ground maize. 
Maize meal from good-quality grain contains as much as 5 per cent, 
high-grade oil and 70 per cent, of easily digested earbohydate which, to 
some extent, serves the same purpose as fat. 

The new-born calf should get whole milk for a fortnight if it is to be 
given a good start in life. For the first few days it may be fed three 
times daily; after that, twice daily is enough. A safe level to feed is 
1 gallon to each 100 lb. live w’eight. At the end of the second week a 
little maize meal is stitred into the milk and the change to separated milk 
begun. By the end of the third week the maize meal may be built up to 
a handful, and the change to separated milk completed. By the end of 
a month the calf begins to nibble grass, and can consume about I lb. of 
meal. 

From then on to the eighth iveek the milk caTi be replaced pro¬ 
gressively by water and a meal mixture. By the eighth week the calf 
will be able to eat up to 2 lb. daily of a suitable meal mixture. 

Such a mixture may contain 35 lb. of linseed meal and 65 lb. of a 
cereal meal. Pollard and bran should not constitute more than onedialf 
of the cereal meal. The remainder may he crushed oats, barley, or maize. 
About -I lb. of salt and 2 lb. of sterilised bone meal should be included in 
the mixture. 

As the animals take more grass or hay, the supply of the meal mixture 
is restricted. At six months; unless an adverse period is encountered, 
tlie calf should be able to fend for itself. 


INFERIOR GRADE CREAM. 

One of the most common sources of the contamination of cream, and 
one that if often overlooked, is the badly washed cream can. More 
cream is spoilt by being stored or carried in a badly washed can than 
by most other ways. This applies to cans in good order as well as those 
that are dinted and rusty. 

: The reason is not far to seek. Hundreds of cans pass through the 
same rinsing water of the mechanical can-washer at the butter factoi'y 
dailyj and although a final steaming is carried out in the last stage of 
the washing process, it is not of sufficient duration to sterilise thoroughly 
all of the cans thus treated. 
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It slioiild be obvious that cans which have contained second-grade 
■cream will rec[uire^ extra attention, in order to prevent the transmission 
of taints due to bacterial activity—such as cheesiiiess and rancidity— 
to the fresh supplies of cream, 

A tallowy smell wliich is often found in returned cans may be due 
to inefficient washing, followed by exposure to the heat of the sun, 
causing* deteidoratioii of the fat. 

It is, therefore, advisable in order to safeguard the cpiality of 
■cream, to rinse all cans on their return from the butter factory with boil¬ 
ing liot water to which a little washing soda has been added. The cans 
should then be rinsedwvith clean boiling water to remove all traces of 
the soda. 

The storage of the cleansed cans is important. They should be 
placed upside down on a suitable rack to allow for cooling and drying. 
On no account should anything but boiling water be used for the final 
rinsing, nor should any attempt he made to dry the cans with a cloth. 
The storage rack should be placed in such a position as to be well 
removed from any possibility of contamination from the stockyard. 

— C, L, Moran, 


DRY MILKING IS CLEAN MILKING. 

Milking with hands which are moistened wdth milk at the beginning 
of and during milking is known as wet milking. Dry milking—which is 
used always by the cleanest and most efficient milkers—^nieans 
commencing with clean, dry hands, wffiich are kept as dry as possible 
during milking. 

The method of milking with unwashed udders and teats and 
moistening the unwashed hands with milk is an objectionable and dirty 
habit and seriously contaminates the milk, as well as chapping the teats. 
To anyone who doubts this no further evidence is necessary than a 
glance at the accumulation between the fingers of a person who prac¬ 
tises wet milking. In some countries where milkers’ competitions are 
held at agricultural shows and elsewhere, deliberate wet milking 
disqualifies a competitor. 

It should be remembered by the dairy farmer producing milk for 
city or town requirements that wet milking causes loss of keeping 
quality, a serious disadvantage in a warm climate. 

It is often claimed that dry milking is difficult for anyone unaccus¬ 
tomed to it, and in attempting a more hygienic method, vaseline is 
used as a lubricant to make stripping easier and to help keep the teats 
soft and flexible. This is certainly to be preferred to careless wet 
milking, but if the teats are washed before starting to milk and the 
milker also washes and dries his hands frequently during milking—as 
required by the Dairy Eegulations—both are generally sufficiently 
pliable and the use of vaseline should be unnecessary. 

Injured or chapped teats should be protected during milking by 
placing round them a piece of cotton wool and afterwards applying a 
suitable ointment. The ointment hastens healing and softens the teats 
for the succeeding milking. ^ 

, i ■ . . ' ' , > ' —JB, B. Mim, . 
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IMPOtTANCi OF STIRRING CREAM. 

Some dairy farmers show by the cream which they send to a factory 
til at they lack knowledge in regard to the care of cream on the farm. 
Clean methods in production may be nullified by the spoiling of good 

cream in the dairy. 

As bntterfat is the lightest constituent of cream it rises gradually 
to the top as soon as the cream enters the can. Therefore, in unstirred 
cream the lower layers, rich in separated milk—^which contains a high 
proportion of casein, and consequently a low proportion of b’utterfat—* 
are at the bottom.. Changes in the separated milk due to bacteria are 
often such that when the cream reaches the factory it is graded down as 
sour and curdy. 

A dry film on the top of the cream or layers of different colours 
and texture through the can tells the grader at once tliat the cream has 
not been stirred, and he is immediately impressed by the defects in it, 

To keep a uniform consistency of cream and to ensure the best 
possible ripening conditions the cream should be cool before it is added 
to any existing supply. Regular stirring is then necessary to liberate 
accumulated gases and aerate the mass, which ensure uniform consist¬ 
ency. Aeration not only reduces, the temperature of the cream, but also 
•retards the growth of undesirable bacteria. 

Stirring pays because no dairy farmer can afford to lose the 
difference in price between choice and lower grade creams on each 
consignment that he sends to the factory. 

— B. Gallwey, 


MEAT AND BLOOD MEALS FOR DAIRY CATTLE. 

Meat meals and blood meals sold under a yariety of names are rich 
in digestible protein. A high-class meat meal with a crude protein 
content of 65 per cent, has about twice the digestible protein of com¬ 
mercial cottonseed or linseed meal. In farming terms, this means that 
] lb. of high-grade meat meal has about the same feeding yalue as 2 lb. 
of linseed or cottonseed meal. 

The cost of meat or blood meal is not greatly different from that 
of the yegetable meals, and if they can be conyeniently.included in the 
ration of dairy cattle feeding costs will be reduced. 

Only dairy cattle which have been consistently underfed take kindly 
to meat or blood meals. Cattle which have been accustomed to small 
quantities of these meals from birth also present no difficulty. As a 
general rule, however, dairy cattle only slowly acquire a liking for con¬ 
centrates containing meat and blood meals and at first only a few 
ounces should he included in the regular ration. The amount can be 
gradually built up to the required level, which will, of course, depend 
upon the quality and .quantity of other foods used. Advice on suitable 
rations may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
but the dairy farmer can usually adjust the concentrates in the ration 
to conform with the milk yield of the individual cow. 

Grain and molasses, grain and salt, milling by-products—such as 
bran‘ and pollard or such attractive meals as linseed, cottonseed, or 
cocoanut—may be mixed with the meat and Wood meals to attract 
;Aiiwilling"COws.' 
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Animals wliieii still refuse to eat these meals may be kept for a short 
time without any food, other than that offered, if allowed plenty of 
water. It is important that the feed should be changed night and 
morning, so that a fresh mixture is always before the cow. If this 
system appears too drastic, the nose-bag method may be used. Freshly- 
chaffed green maize and.the meal are mixed before using, and the 
contents of the bag should be changed night and morning. Most cattle 
can be induced to eat meat or blood meals by one or other of these 
methods. 

' Both meat and blood meals should be fresh, free from objectionable 
odour, finely milled, and sterile. An undue greasiness is not detrimental, 
but, in general, the higher the fat content the less palatable the meal. 

Meat meals should show a good analysis. Any preparation with a 
crude protein content of less than 50 per cent, is not a true meat meal, 
but a meat and bone meal. Blood meal should show a minimum of 75 per 
cent, crude protein. It should be almost without smell. 

As both meals decompose when allowed to remain in a moist con¬ 
dition they should be stored in a dry place and any excess in the feed 
boxes should be removed each day. Material which has been ^Mouled'’’ 
by moisture soon becomes a source of danger and is then only fit for 
fertilizing. 




. Mate 179. 

Dexter Cattle on: a Farm in England, 
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Some Economic Factors in Pig Raising. 

E. J. SHELTON^ H.D.A., Senior Instnictor in Pig Enising. 

^HE production of pigs is a business requiring specialised knowledge 

and application. It, liowever, is not one requiring a large capital 
01 an expensive outfit, particularly where it is associated witli, dairying 
and mixed farming. Abundant supplies of suitable food and water, 
satisfactory aeeommodation, necessary utensils, a conveyance, and the 
correct type of KStock are the principal requirements. 

A larger amount of capital and more extensive plant will be needed 
by the specialist who intends devoting the whole of his time to raising 
pigs on a commercial scale, and by the breeder engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of stud pigs for breeding purposes. 

There are relatively few, hoAvever, wdio become specialists, or who 
are really expert wfith this class of stock, although thousands of farmers 
are actively engaged in dairying pursuits who appear to be quite 
satisfied that pigs are a payable adjunct to the farm stock. 

While some farmers are prepared to lay put from £2,000 to £3,000 
on a 60 to 100 cow dairy farm, and do all within their means to bring 
the dairying side of the farm up to date, they ‘^fall down on the job’^ 
w%en it eomes to providing efficient accommodation and the correct class 
of breeding stock for the piggery, where between £200 or £300 is ail that 
is necessary to establish an up-to-date pig section. 

Quite a wide variety of crops are available to the pig farmer which 
are resistant to variable weather conditions in a very large degree. 
Among these are lucerne, sweet potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, arrow- 
root, and mangel wurxels—all hardy and providing excellent food for 
growing animals and breeding stock; while saccharine'sorghums, soft 
varieties of cow cane and sugar-cane, rape, maize, and similar fodder 
crops are useful in satisfying the hunger of brood sows and boars, and 
adding variety to the rations of younger stock, while many other crops 
also might be included among the available foodstuffs. 
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Pig Baising ia Queensland. 

Pig raising in Queensland is inostty eoiidiieted along tlie following 

lines 

Dairy farm piggeries are carried on in eonjunetioii witli dairyings 
in wMoh skim milk, wliey, or in fewer cases buttermilk, form tlie major 
basic portion of the food used. This system eombines the feeding of dairy 
products and fatm-gro'wn crops, and is invariably regarded as the safest 
and surest road to profit in the keeping of pigs; in fact, more than 
90.per cent, of the pork produced in Queensland could be classed as 
dairy-fed/^ a food product in universal demand the world over at 
pa 3 mble prices. 

Pig raising on mixed farms is another method largely in vogue, and 
liecoming still more popular. It involves tlie cultivation of corn, barley, 
and wheat, green crops, root crops, &e., and for that reason is more 
dependent on seasons of liberal rainfall. 

In what may be classified as commercial piggeries, pigs are regarded 
as a special line^ being fed on buttermilk, grain, greenstuffs, &c. This 
S 3 ^stem operates in eon junction with butter factories, and, in fewer 
instances, in conjunction with cheese factories, where supplies of whey 
are available, and under expert management it is a profitable under^ 
taking. It, however, requires a much wider knoivledge of the business 
and closer detailed attention with, possibly, a good deal more trading 
capital. 

Slaughter-house piggeries may also be classed as commereiai 
piggeries in the sense that they are dependent upon the by-products of 
a butchering business—soup, meat, and burnt or charred bones. This 
latter type of piggery is the least satisfying, because most slaughter¬ 
houses are situated in areas unsuited to the cultivation of crops and the 
amount of offal available is often strictly limited. 

Suburban pig farms are holdings on which pigs are fed on the waste 
food from hotels, cafes, manufacturing establishments, markets, &e. 
Under expert control such undertakings are likely to be profitable. 

Stud piggeries are usually associated with dairy farming and 
commercial pig farm ventures, or on a' small scale under the general 
heading of suburban pig farms, or as a specialised business at Agricul¬ 
tural colleges and Government farms. The stud pig business is one 
requiring a speciiil knowledge and routine, and needs to be conducted on 
strictly business lines to be a success. 

Junior pig farmers comprise another section in which is included 
those enthusiastic and progressive members of Fig Clubs whose opera¬ 
tions, while conducted on a strictly limited scale, are of great importance 
to the industry. As the Pig Club and Junior Farmer movement 
expands, many more members will be enrolled, who will eventually enter 
the ranks of senior pig farmers, equipped with better knowledge and 
understanding than would otherwise be possible. 

Breeding for Profit* 

In the selection of breeding stock only purebred boars from produc¬ 
tive, prepotent strains should be chosen. The brood sows should carry 
ali the breeding possible and be of a prolific, matronly type, well able 
to suckle and rear thrifty, profitable litters. The sows should be pure 
bred or first cross only, because mongrel pigs pay no profits and they 
lower the standard and generally discourage those associated with the 
business. It is fortunate that, in the pig industry, reliable breeding 
stock of the very best quality are readily ptoeurable at rates within the 
reach of every farmer, , _ 
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Preparing the Piggery for Winter, 

T. ABELIi, Field Assistant,, Pig Braneli. ' 

OBFOB'E winter comes, some preparations should be made to eiisiin^ 

comfortable quarters for the pigs on the farm. Although in 
Queensland the stock may not use the shelters for a long period, when 
they do have need of cover it should be ready for them. 

First of all, the drainage from the piggery should be inspected. 
After the wet season the dimins are often silted up, and pools may have 
been turned into deep, foul wallows. The drains should be cleared, and 
the wallows drained and idled in. This will prevent water from lying 
in the yards after winter rains. Wet, sloppy yards in the winter time 
make the pigs imeomfortable, and consequently more or less untlirifty. 
In addition, the discomfort to the men who have to carry on routine 
feeding, &c., in the piggery is of some importance. 

Where the sheds and feeding troughs are movable, they should be 
shifted to a fresh site. If the sheds and troughs are fixed, any holes or 
w'allows against them should be hlled. Then the'sheds themselves should 
be inspected for craeks in the lower walls and floor, -and any such cracks 
tJhould be closed. Guard rails should be examined in the farrowing 
:sheds, and all tronghs cleaned and examined for necessary repairs. 

At the end of summer there is usually a quantity of rank grass 
growing. If cut and stacked, this will be useful as l)edding for winter 
litters. 

Fences in a piggery generally need some attention during the year, 
and while the other work is being carried out it is advisable to inspect 
the fences for loose wires and posts, and to fill in holes made by pigs 
trying to root under the fence lines. 

Where foods are boiled for pigs, it is a good plan to examine the 
fireplace and boiler and ensure that it will not be neeessaiy to ]iiake 
repairs during the winter months when the boiler will be in daily use. 

Although much of this labour may appear unnecessary, the faxnner 
“who understands animal management will realise that, ax>art from the 
fact that equipment is receiving an overhaul, the work is being done with 
one main object—^to ensure the comfort of the stock. Where pigs are 
kept under comfortable conditions they generally prove more eeonoxnieal 
growers than those w’’hich are neglected, for the contented pig is a 
quicker grower and usually requires less feed per 1 lb. gain in live 
weight. Thus, for his own benefit, the pig-raiser should make sound 
preparations for the winter months. 


SALT FOR WORKING HORSfS. 

A good farm horse is well worth his feed. Most farmers realise thh, but ali 
too frequently plough horses may be seen licking the dried sweat from each other. 

Working horses are incapable of sustained effort without a liberal supply of 
salt, and when the food is low in this mineral they try to remedy the deficiency 
„by licking the saline deposit from evaporated sweat round the collar, saddle, and 
'"hlher gear of a team mate. ' 

It ia therefore, sQund practice to keep rock salt in a convenient place for 
working horses. 
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THE FARROWING SOW. 

During pregnancy tlie sow should be given as niucli freedom as 
possible^ for activity promotes health and good digestion^ to the advantage 
of the sow and its prospective litter. 

Her food should not be stinted, but she should be kept in moderate 
condition. Sows which are too fat at farrowing will probably have 
trouble in delivery, and may also suffer from many other troubles, of 
which milk fever is only one. On the other hand, if the sow is kept too 
short of food she cannot nourish the young pigs properly while carrying 
them, nor can she suckle them properly when born. 

At the time of farrowing a close wmtch should be kept by the usual 
attendant—strangers upset the sow—who should not interfere unless 
there is evidence of trouble in parturition or the sow attempts to bite 
her young. This sometimes happens when some of the pigs remain to 
be born and one of those aHeady dropped tries to get to the teats; 
especially if it squeals, the sow—^usually a young one—will seizie the 
piglet in her mouth and quickly squeeze the life out of it. Should she 
break the skin and taste blood, she may turn on the rest of the litter 
and eat them. The attendant can prevent this by taking each piglet as 
it is dropped and putting it aside in a straw-lined box until all are 
born, when they may be put on to the teats and all will be well. 

For the first two weeks after farrowing the sow does not require 
more food than she received during the last two weeks of pregnancy, 
but after this the supply should be gradually increased as she requires it. 

Pig feeding is dealt with in detail in a pamphlet obtainable on 
application to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. 

Draughts, dampness, and uneleanliness, as well as unsuitable food 
for the mother, will cause scouring, which may lead to death. 

Given reasonable care and attention, no trouble should arise, and 
this little extra care means the difference between a strong, healthy litter 
and a few stunted, unthrifty runts. 

— W. Bixon, 


POINTS OF A GOOD BOAR. 

Wiieii selecting a hoar the best available shoxild be bought, for during his life 
he may be the sire *of hundreds of pigs, wMle the sow can only prodnce a limited 
number. If the boar is good he will improve the standard of the herd. His selection, 
therefore, is of very great importance. 

The boar should come from a large, thrifty litter, and be obtained from a 
reliable breeder. He should be a little more on the compact side than the sow, not 
too chunky or short, but showing full development at every point, and of a strictly 
masculine type representing the full type of his breed. He must show quality, 
smoothness, and evenness in every part, have a typical masculine head, with eyes 
and ears wide apart, the jowl reasonably full and well laid on to the shoulders, which 
should be smooth and free from wrinkles. He should have a full heart-girth 
extending well down to the bottom lines, nearly or quite on a level, with as deep a 
dank as possible. He should possess rather short or medium length legs, with bone 
of fair size and quality, pasterns short and straight, and the hoofs well set, legs 
standing square, straight, and well under him. A long, wide and deep ham, and 
tail well set up are also desirable, charaeteriatic^ . 
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OBJECT OF REGISTRATION- 

^HE registration of hatcheries has for an object the distribution of 

healthy ehickenS; the progeny of parent stock of good type and 
prodnetion ability. 

The following clauses of Eegulation 29 of ^^Tlie Disease in Poultry 
ActSy 1923 io 1937/' will indicate the obligations of owners of Registered 
Hatcheries:— 

(iv.) He shall have all poultry at or upon or kept at or upon 
such hatchery tested for pulloriim disease at the times and in 
the manner from time to time required by the Chief Poultry 
Expert. He shall pay to the Minister the cost of every sueli 
test. 

(v.) He shall not place, permit, suffer, or allow to be placed in 
any incubator at such hatchery for the purpose of incubation, 
any egg which shall be less than 2 oz. in weight. 

(vi.) He .shall not sell or offer for sale any chickens other than 
chickens which are healthy and normal, and shall not sell or 
offer for sale any chickens wdiich are deformed or injured in 
any way, or which have weak navels. 

(vii.) He shall at all reasonable times permit the Chief Poultry 
Expert, any inspector, or any officer to enter into or upon 
such hatchery and inspect the same. 

Following is a list, giving the name of the owner, of the hatcheries 
registered up to and including 30th^ April, 1938:— 

Name Addresa. Name of Hatchery, j Breeds kept. 

Q, Adler, Tinaaia .. Nevertire Whit© Leghorns, Australorps, 

White Wyandottes, Rhode 
, Island Reds 

' N. X Akers, Bight MR© Plains .. Elinsdale .. Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 
ZiOtoereroad^Bilfad^:^ .. White Leghorns 
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Name and Address Name of Hatchery. | Breeds kept. 


O. Pitt, Box 132, Buiidaberg .. Pitt’s Poultry i White Leghorns, Aiistralorps, 

Breeding Farm ' Langshans, Whit© Wyandottes, 
Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, 

; and Brown Leghorns 

T. Westerman, Handford road, Zillmere ; White Leghorns and Australorps 

Zilimer© | 

W. J. Martin, Pullenvale .. Pennington Stud ; Australorps, White Leghorns, 

Poultry Farm i and Black Leghorns 

A. Malvine, junr., The Gap, Ash- Alva .. .. i White Leghorns and Australorps 

grove ' 

F. S. Morrison, Kenmore, via Dunglass .. S Australorps, Brown Leghorns, 
Indooroopiliy i and White Leghorns 

€. L, Schlenoker, Handford road, Windyridge .. White Leghorns 
Zilhnere | 

H. A. Springall, Progress street, Springfield .. • White Leghorns 
Tingalpa ! 


Following is a list of persons who have applied for registration:— 

Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. | Breeds kept. 


J. Cameron, Oxley Central .. Camerons .. | Australorps and White Leghorns 

M. H. Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaoa Poultry | White Leghorns and Australorps 

Aspley Farm and 

Hatchery 

R. B. Corbett, Woombye .. Labrena .. Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 

Mrs. G. Crawford, Stratford, via Rho-Isled .. | Rhode Island Reds 

Cairns i 

Rev. E. Eckert, Head street, Laidley .. j Australorps, Langshans, and 

Laidley j White Leghorns 

Elks and Sudlow, Beerwah .. Woodlands .. j Australorps and Wliit© Leghorns 

Gisler Bros., Wymiuin .. ., Gisler Bros, ., | Whit© Leghorns 

Gustafson, 0. E. and C., Box 24, Bellevue .. I Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 

Tanxiymorel | 

F. J. Lambert, Acacia Vale, Lamberts .. I Australorps and White Leghorns 

Townsville i 

H. L, Marshall .. .. .. Stonehenge ,. j Whit© Leghorns and Australorps 

J. W. Moule, Kureen .. .. Kureen .. i Wliite Leghorns and Australorps 

J. A. Miller, Charters Towers .. HiUview .. i White Leghorns 

F. J. Mottram, Ibis avenue, Kenwood .. 1 White Leghorns 

Deagon | 

J. McCulloch, White’s road, Manly Hindes’ Stud Whit© Leghorns, Brown Leg 

Poultry Farm horns and Australorps 

E. K, Pennefather, Oxley Central .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

E. E. Smith, Beerwah .. .. Endclifi©, .. Australorps and White Leghorns 

T. Smith, Isis Jimetion ., Fairview .. White Leghorns and Langshans 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, Tonkins .. White Leghorns and Australorps 

North Rockhampton 

R, H. Yotmg, Box 18, P.0», Reg. Young’s .. Whit© Leghorns, Brown Leg* 
Babinda horns, and Australorps 



FINED AND PILLORIED. 


Because of its being the first of its kind in London, widespread pnblieity was 
given to a police court decision in England in February last. A food retailer, 
summoned for having exposed for Sale and intended for food thirty unsound eggs 
which were obviously unwholesome, was fined £16 and ten guineas costs, or three 
months in fjrison. The court also directed that a notice be placed on defendant's 
door warning the public to keep away from Ms shop. 
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f^ufritiorial Requirements of Poultry. 

pOULTEY-RAISERS as a whole have a very fair idea of the principles 
^ and practice of feeding, and take into consideration factors that 
make for efficient and economic production. 

The present-day values of cereals may induce some to depart from 
old aiid accepted practices in order to reduce costs. There are three 
points, however, that must not be lost sight of if the best results are 
to be obtained and the general health of the stock maintained—^viz., the 
vitamin content of the ration, the protein content, and the quantity 
supplied. 

Vitamims ,—^\Ttaiiiiii A is of outstanding iniportance at the present 
juncture, for a shoidage in the ration may cause outbreaks of nutritional 
roup as well as lowered egg production. The feeding of yellow maize 
and green feed ensures a sufficient supply of this vitamin. The price of 
maize will, however, preclude its inclusion in the ration to the same 
extent as in past years. Wheat will be used to replace this cereal, and 
so one source of vitamin A is lost. 

On most poultry farms during the winter months green feed is not 
plentiful; consequently, under normal circumstances the loss due to a 
shortage of maize cannot be overcome. It is, therefore, of paramount 
importance that the poultry-raiser should make a special effort to 
supply the birds with good, succulent green feed. Green feed is the 
cheapest form in which the birds^ requirement of this vitamin can^be 
supplied. In eases wliere home-grown feed cannot be obtained, poultry- 
raisers should use at least 10 per cent, of good green lucerne chaff or 
meal in the mash fed to their birds. 

Protein .—To obtain the maximum economic production, laying birds 
should have in their ration (i.e., grain and mash) a total of approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent, of crude protein. Maize has about 10 per cent, and 
wheat about 13 per cent, of protein. Where maize has been used 
extensively and is replaced with wheat, it may be desirable to reduce 
slightly the protein content of the ration. This is most easily brought 
about by a slight reduction in the meat meal fed. 

Generally speaking, however, the protein-rich meat meal is not 
overfed, and its greater use is advisable in certain circumstances. This 
is particularly so in the case of the poultry-raiser who feeds extensive 
quantities of sMm milk to his birds. With the approach of winter the 
milk supply will probably dimmish. In such cases the loss of protein 
of animal origin in the form of milk should be supplemented with meat 
meal , ; 

Providing the right kind of food is being used, economic 
production is only possible by feeding the birds all they will consume. 
Do not be afraid of making your birds unduly fat. The good producer 
convert the food supplied in excess of body requirements into eggs. 
Birds wMdi cannot, do ^this should be culled and sold for table purposes. 
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REPEAT ORDERS— The Acid Test of Quality 


Over 70% of orders received fay Mahaca farm last season came from former customers 
What further guarantee should be necessary ? No " Bought Eggs" used for the supply 
of chicks. 

"MAHACA" DAY-OLD PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORNS: 

£7 per 100 £8 per 100 

M. H. CAMPBELL 

Albany Creek, BRISBANE Phone; STRATHPINi 


AUSTRALORPS; 


Phone; STRATHPINE 54 


MSOCiATIOit 


Phone BYFIELD POULTRY FARM 

and electric hatchery 

Chicks from Heavy Layers of Large Eggs 

Australorps, £4; White Leghorns, £3 10s. per 100; 

T Pullets—^Australorps, £8; White Leghorns, £7 per 

100. Custom Hatching, 10s. per 100. Settings, 

10s, 6^. Stud Cockerels, £1 Is. and 30s. each, 

WrElOlIC*^ 0 II #ZAn^lJl SOLDIERS' SETTLEMENT 

MSOciATMH ^mount GRAVATT 


A GILT EDGED INVESTMENT. White Leghorns. 

Throughout years I have succeeded in breeding the. finest strain of White Leghorns 

In Queensland. 

The result during the last four years in public laying competitions*.— 

Seven cups for wins; nineteen certificates for birds laying over 250 eggs in 50 weeks. 

At! breeding stock, blood tested for B.W.D. 

Fully booked with orders until 2nd August. 

Day-old Chicks .. £3 10s. Od. per 100 
Day-old Pullets . . £7 Os. Od. per 100 

Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. . 

H. A. SPRINGALL, 

SPRINSFIELD POULTRY BREEDING FARM, Tingalpa, via Brisbane. 
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BUY”yOIIR chicks from a Specialist Breeder'of good 
yfiiity types. 



Brown Leghorn, 269 Minorca, Ist Utility, Minorca, 250 eggs, 

eggs, Waiisend, N.S.W. Diamond Jubilee Royal Bundaberg, and with 

Laying Test, 51 weeks; National. Sister hen 2 other hens, second 

another hen, 263-259- laid 260 eggs, Wynnum trio's Winter Test. 

259-250 (Australian Laying Test, 

record is 282 in 52 

MINORCAS—BROWN LEGHORNS—WHITE LEGHORNS— 
AUSTRALORPS—RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

All chicks from Minorcas and Brown Leghorns are hatched at " Meadowbank " from 
Mr. G. W. Macrae's stud stock which has been fully purchased by us. 

Prices—White Leghorns and Brown Leghorns, £3 10s. oer 100. 

Australorps and Rhode Island Reds, £4 per 100, 

Minorcas, £4 5s, per 100. 

Day-old Pullets, double above prices. ! 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed, Freight and Packing Free. 

AH breeders tested for B.W.D. 

Make your bookings early for sure deliveries—July to October. 

MEADOWBANK POULTRY FARM. 

(Propriefor, H. HUFSCHMID.) 

M 6734 Ellison Road, Geebung, Brisbane. _ M 6734 


Bred to Lay Bred to Pay 

Craigard White Leghorns 

Bred from Mature Trap-nested Hens 

Specialised breeding from heavy layers of 2-oz. eggs. Hardy, 
Active Hens, mated to selected Cockerels, produce our sturdy 
healthy chicks. 

Laying ability proved by consistent high placing in Egg-laying 
Tests. 

Day-old Chicks, £3'10s. per 100. Puilefs, 8 to 12 weeks, 5s. 
to' 10s* per pair according age. 

Order Early from 

I Bred Right I the WHITE LEGHORN SPECIALISTS 

Hatched Right I J. L CARRICK & SON 

Priced Right i CRAIGARD POULTRY FARM 

M«&»co«ipoooi*6pccoooocoooaxcffioc>^^ Tingalpa, Brisbane 
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Points for Poultry Breeders. 

J. J. MoLACHLAN, Poultry Inspector. 

|.>ouitry farmer, in selecting birds for breeding purposes, should 
* reject any bird wiiieii does not measure up satisfactorily in 
constitutional vigour, irrespective of other considerations. 

A strong bird has adequate size, is well-fleshed, with prominent 
eye, full face, a sprightly carriage, and is very alert and active. 

Although there actually is no egg-laying type of bird, there are 
some very definite laying characteristics which are valuable in the 
selection of birds for either breeding or production. For instance, 
capacity is essential to permit of the necessary expansion in the repro¬ 
ductive organs of a hen. The ovary develop>s from about the size of 
a two-shilling piece to approximately the full cireiimferenee of a teacup, 
and the oviduct from about 9 inches long and i; inch wide to about 
18 inches long and inches in width. In addition to this it may be 
mentioned that a laying fowl consumes more food than a non-layer ■, 
thus the intestines would contain more food. A bird ishould have a 
long, deep, wide body, or, in other words, capacity. 

The head is another valuable guide, particularly in respect to health. 
The face should be full, red in colour, and fairly free from feathers. 
Sallow or sunken-faced birds should be avoided. The eye should be 
full, round, bright, prominent, and expressive. 

Strict attention should be paid to the colour of the eyes, particu- 
larly with breeds that should have red eyes, avS there is a tendency for 
such breeds to have greenish-coloured eyes. Birds with green or light- 
coloured eyes are prone to become short-sighted and ever go blind 
early in life. The skull should be strong but fine, and birds with over¬ 
hanging eyebrows should be avoided. 

The plumage of the bird, as it walks around the pen, should be 
examined, and careful notice taken as to whether the plumage fits 
close to the body or is loose and fluffy. As the tight or close-feathered 
bird usually is a better layer than the loose-feathered bird, it is only 
natural that only the former should be bred from. To the inexperienced 
person the contrast in feathering is more easily noticed in heavy breeds 
such as Australorps than in White Leghorns. 

The thickness of the shanks is a good guide with respect to the 
coarseness or fineness of the bone. A coarse-shanked bird is a coarse- 
boned bird, and generally a poor^ layer. A layer-breeder has fine 
shanks, and the undersized bird, as a general rule, has over-refined or 
spindly shanks. 

Any bird which is a known layer of small eggs should be passed 
over. As far as is possible only birds yifhich lay eggs slightly above 
2 oz. ill weight should find their way into a breeding-pen. 

Special care must be given to the selection of the male bird. All 
the features mentioned regarding type- of females apply also to males. 
An , active, alert bird should he selected, as such males will give better 
fertility and stronger chickens than will dull, slow birds. Young males 
can be mated with more females than older birds. Twenty females can 
be mated with a White Leghorn cockerel and sixteen females with an 
Austialorp cockerel, if in each instance a vigorous male is used. 
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Male birdSj the sons of kno^m producers of large eggs, are most 
valuable as the cliaraeteristic of production is transmitted from the hen, 
tliroiigli her son, to her granddaughters. 

Sliould pullets be used as breeders? is a question that is frequently 
asked. The answer to that is that if they are fully matured and up 
to standard in respect to type and size, and produce eggs of the recog¬ 
nised weight of 2 oz., they should be ecjual to older birds as breeders. 
Why object to breeding from pullets and at the same time use cockerels 
for mating purposes? It must be admitted, however, that where records 
are kept of egg production, breeding from hens which are heavy layers 
has proved more profitable than breeding from pullets, ^vhich more or 
less are an unknown quantity. 

BREEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION, 

In breeding poultry the farmer should exercise the utmost care 
in order to establish and maintain a high quality fioek. The progress 
made in the past has been considerable. Egg production has been 
increased from about 60 eggs to over 200 eggs per bird per aiiiiiim, 
many individual pullets laying over 300 eggs in a year. 

In dealing with the egg production in a dock of birds consisting 
of an equal number of pullets and hens, many authorities quote 12 
dozen as a fair average annual production. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there are many poultry farmers in Queensland who obtain an 
average production per bird of less than 13 dozen eggs yearly. In some 
experiments conducted at the Animal Health Station, using White 
Leghorns purchased from a poultry farmer as day-olct chickens, the 
average production over the two years was 181 eggs per bird, the 
variations being—pullet year, from 194 to 209 eggs; second year, from 
155 to 162 eggs. There were 116 pullets used in this experiment, and 
it wfill be noticed that the average of the two years was over 15 dozen 
eggs, and even these bii*ds in their second year laid over 13 dozen. 
These birds were kept under poultry farm conditions. 

The poultry farmer should be able to obtain an average production 
at least equal to those figures. A constant high average production is 
only obtainable by good breeding in conjunction with good management 
and feeding. 

The chief considerations in arriving at the standards of good 
breeding are:—Type, constitutional vigour, action, and laying charac¬ 
teristics. Ha%dng selected birds that are reasonably true to type, care 
must be taken to see that they are of strong constitutional vigour. This 
is indicated by the vitality, stamina, health, brightness, and alertness 
of the bird, and is of equal importance to the knowledge of the actual 
number of eggs laid. As an example, some years ago the first three 
birds^in a laying test laid 302, 296, and 294 eggs respectively. An 
^examination of these birds at the conclusion of the test showed that 
the first and second birds were weak in constitution, whereas the third 
. bird was very strong. All these'birds were used as breeders, but while 
the prO'geny, of the first and second hens were disappointing layers, the 
descendants of the third bird have performed very well in laying tests 
every'_year' 'Since. .That example should emphasize very clearly the 
necessity for rejecting birds that are weak constitutionally. 

Admittedly it takes courage not to breed from a 300-egg bird. If 
^uefi a bird produced the eggs without, a heavy drain on her body she 
would be constitutionally strong. however, the, bird rapidly loses 
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SwIpSfe; 


Woodville Queen '' 

310 Eggs in 365 Days. 

Winner of N.U.P.B.A. 1937-38 Egg-Laying 
Competition. 


is typical of the well-known Wood- 
viile Stock. 

A Woodville Rhode island Red 

also won In her class with 276 eggs 
in 50 weeks. 

Egg-Laying Competitions and Shows 
prove Woodvilie's Superiority. 

BOOK YOUR CHICK ORDERS 

NOW 

for spring delivery to avoid 
disappointment. 

For Success—Buy Woodville. 

All breeding stock blood-tested 
against B.W.D, 

Woodville 

Hatchery, 


INDOOROOPILLY. 


Toowong 645. 


EDEN PERFECT ELECTRIC HATCHERY 

Logan Road, Upper Mf*. Gravatt. 

Now Booking Orders for Day-old Chicks and Custom Hatching. 

CHICKS. DAY-OLD PULLETS. 

Aystralopps , . £4 0 £7 10 per 100 

White Leghorns. £3 10 £7 0 per 100 

Custom Hatching, 10/- per tray of 105 eggs. Reductions-for large quantities. 
Breeders on free range assuring strong healthy chicks. 

A. BARR. ---phone J 7154. 


Head your Herd with a Jersey Bill! 
from a Registered Herd in 
Queensland. 

bo It for these solid reasons. Jerseys lead for 
economy of production. Jerseys lead in bntter- 
fat production for each 1,000 Id. of live weight. 
Jerseys lead in bntter-fat production from the 
‘smallest amount of feed. The booklet ** The 
Jersey Breed is available to Jersey enthusiasts 
on application, 

JERSEY, CATTLE SOCIETY' 0F'Q’LAND» 

NEW ZEALAND CHAMBERS, BRISBANE 
W. W. lAlLET, President G. T Nnttall. Secretary. 
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Ronaldson - Tippett Rustless Steel 

MILKING 
ni PLANTS 



Entirely unaffected by in!Ik« 
Completely resistant to Caustic 
Soda. Solid Stainless Steel 
. ’ rigrht tbrougrb. All tubes are 

polisked internally-making 

ts. tbem Hygienic and easy to 
^—>• clean. 


Quite apart from tbe wonderful advantages of Stainless Steels 
it will pay you to consider the many advantages in tbe design 
of tbe Plant itself. 


-NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY- 


Engmeering Supply 
Coy.of Australia Ltd. 



Edward Street, 
BRISBANE 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR YOUR STOCK 

GOOD QUALITY HORSE AND 
COW RUGS LOW PRICED 


DL 24X.—No. 1 Quality, made from 
strongest Jute Canvas, lined with extra 
good wearing, cosy Fancy Check, Cross 
Web Girth, leather at neck and breast 
strap. 


4 ft. 6 in. 

5 ft. 

5 ft. 6 in. 

5 ft. 9 in. 

19/6 

21/- 

23/- 

23/11 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 3 in. 

6 ft. 6 in. 

7 ft. 

24/6 

25/- 

25/n 

27/6 

With Leather Leg Straps. 

4 ft. 6 in, 5 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 

5 ft, 9 in. 

23/11 

25/6 

27/6 

28/6 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 3 in. 

6 ft. 6 in. 

7 ft. 

28/11 

29/11 

31/6 

32/11 



HORSE RUGS 

Norse R«gs made of Jute Canvas, lined 
with good wearing cosy check; cross web 
girth, leather at neck and breast strap; 
these rugs are suitable for stable use only. 

4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 9 in. 

16/-. 16/6 17/6 17/11 

6 ft. , ■ ',6 ft.3 in. 6 ft. 6 in, ■ 7 ft. 

18/6 18/11 19/6 20/- 


For Size of Rug, Measure from Centre 
of Chest (A) along to (B). 

With Leather Leg Straps. 

4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 5 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 9 in. 

21/6 22/- 23/- 23/6 


6 ft. 3 in. 
24/6 


6 ft. 6 in. 

25/- 


CRIBB & FOOTE Ltd. 

IPSWICH, O'LAND 
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condition during* the year, she is obYiously weak in eonstitiition and 
consequently would probahty be an indifferent breeder. Any bird that 
is unable to stand up to a heavy season’s laying without losing condition 
cannot be expected to give high-laying progeny and should be discarded 
irrespective of other characteristics, 

TYPE IN THE BREEDING BIRDS, 

Type is an important consideration in breeding birds, and they 
shouki be reasonably typical of the breed. Although any type of a 
bird will lay eggs, White Leghorns should reseinljle White Leghorns 
rather than white fowls lacking any uniformity. This applies to ail 
breeds as well as White Leghorns, 

In selecting birds for tnieness-to-type it is necessary to become 
conversant with the standard of the breed, and a good iliiistratioii 
depicting the outline of the bird will prove most helpful. Breeding 
birds should be fairly uniform in type, showing length, depth, and 
width of body in accordance with the breed standard. Birds having 
these features always make better breeders than those without them. 
In the flock there will he some birds which are very long with very deep 
and wide bodies. Such birds C^^beefers” as they are termed) are too- 
large and coarse. Big coarse birds are poor layers and are of little 
value as breeders. Coarse birds can easily be detected when handled 
because of their excessive body weight—about 2 lb. above the standard 
weight. Coarse birds utilise foodstuffs more for the storing of body 
fat than for production of eggs, and should therefore be disposed of 
for table purposes. 

In contrast to the big bird, there is the small or undersized bird 
which is frequently an excellent layer, but is valueless as a breeder 
because it is seldom that small birds produce progeny that will be 
profitable layers. To learn to differentiate between a coarse, good, or 
small bird, an inexperienced person may pick out one of each as they 
appear in the pen and handle each one several times, noting the length, 
depth, and width of body as well as the weight. Much will be learnt 
from such a systematic method of handling. It will be found that 
whilst there will only be a few coarse birds, as a general rule there 
will be a large number of small birds in every flock unless special care 
has been taken previously in the selection of breeding birds. This 
tendency to deterioration in the size of body is very common and can 
only be overcome by paying special attention to the size of the birds 
used in the breeding pen. 

VENT PICKING. 

Every year numerous pullets are lost as a result of vent picking,, 
an acquired vice, which is easily checked when correct control measures 
are adopted in the early stages. If neglected or overlooked until it is 
firmly established, control is much more difficult. This vice is confined 
chiefly to pullets and starts shortly after they commence laying. At 
times outbreaks will occur among older hens, but in these it is usually 
less extensive.' 

Vent picking starts as the result of one bird picking the vent of 
another bird when it is expelling an egg. The picking causes bleeding 
and frequently protrusion of the oviduct follows. Once the birds acquire 
the taste of blood, they are ever on the alert for victims. The peeked 
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bird may be able to get away from tlie attacker, but in all probability 
egg laying will keep the wound open and it often becomes septic, 
resulting in a whitish watery discharge from the vent. Eggs laid by 
the injured bird will frequently be smeared with blood. 

Treating seriously injured birds is of little value, because they 
seldom make a complete recovery. If considered advisable, however, 
the injured parts of birds that have been pecked may be painted with 
Stoekliolm tar twice daily. 

All nest .boxes should he darkened by hanging hag curtains in the 
front of the openings. These curtains encourage the birds to lay in 
the nests, and, to some extent, reduce the liability to peeking. 

As peeking is usually the outcome of idleness, a handful of small 
grain should be scattered twice daily in the litter on the floor to keep 
the birds busy scratching for food. If the quantity of litter is insuffi¬ 
cient, open a bale of straw in the centre of the shed and allow the birds 
to scatter it over the floor. The litter supplied should cover the floor 
to a depth of about 4 inches. At the present time litter is costly, but 
it would be cheap in comparison with the value of the birds that may 
be lost from vent picking without its aid. Where litter is not available, 
some relief may be obtained by feeding a very small meal of wet mash 
twice each morning for several days. The feeding times could bo at 
approximately 8 a.m. and 11 a.m., the quantity fed at each meal need 
not exceed 4 lb, dry weight per 100 birds. 


BRITISH POULTRY INDUSTRY PROBLEMS/ 

The serious mortality occurring in the poultry flocks of Great 
Britain was responsible for the appointment of a technical committee 
to investigate problems confronting breeders, and in the report that has 
been furnished to the Ministry for Agriculture recently, drastic 
proposals, including the establishment of a poultry stock improvement 
commission, w^ere made. The commission would be charged with the 
following duties and applications:— 

(a) The compulsory registration of every distributor of stock, 
. hatching eggs, and day-old chickens, subject to such exemj)- 

tions by reason of small number or otherwise as the commis¬ 
sion may decide. 

(b) Suspension or -withdrawal of registration from distributing 
centres, which, after inspection, were deemed unsuited to 
carry out such distribution by reason of disease or of the 
obvious unfitness of stock for breeding purposes, or of grossly 

/ ' unhygienie conditions. 

(c) 'tale' application^ of such 'conditions of registration of 

, hatcheries as were calculated to ensure that the hatching eggs 

were obtaim^ from pullorum-free stock of reasonably good 
' ' 'quality. 
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Furjgicidal Treatment of Cereal Seed. 

^OW that the normal sowing season for wheat and other winter cereals 
is approaching, it is necessary to point out the advisability of 
treating seed for the prevention of simit, unless the seed available was 
harvested from a crop known to be perfectly free from the disease. 

Ball smut or bunt of wheat can be prevented etfectively by the use 
of a seed dressing, but grain which is highly contaminated should not 
be used as ^seed. 

Eeasonahly clean seed should be treated with one of the buntieidal 
dusts marketed in Queensland, all of which are effective. They include 
three brands of copper carbonate, a copper oxychloride named Smutal, 
and the niereury dusts Agrosan and Ceresan, 

The mercury preparations are somewhat moi'e expensive than the 
others, but have the advantage of being less unpleasant to Uvse. They 
float less in the atmosphere, and do not tend to clog or grind the cogs 
of the seed drill. Drill breakages likely to occur owing to excessive 
accumulation of dust in the seed cups can be prevented by throwing the 
drill out of gear before commencing the day’s work and turning the 
drive shaft witli the crank handle supplied for cleaning purposes. 

All treated grain should he regarded as poisonous, and not feed 
to domestie animals. When handlingTOereury dusts care should be taken 
not to allow the dust to accumulate between the fingers, as it will blister 
tender skin on prolonged contact. The wearing of a dust mask is also 
advised for use during all dry seed treatments. 

Prom 1 m, to 2 oz. of the buntieidal dust should be mixed thoroughly 
with each bushel of seed. This may be done by rotating the seed and 
dust together in a dust-tight cask, box, or drum, mounted so that it may 
be easily revolved, but is most expeditiously carried out in a special 
macliine in which the dust is ineorporated with the grain as it runs 
through a series of baffles.'; ,, 

I\Iodern seed graders are fitted with attachments for applying dust 
to the seed and save, the trouble of any additional operation. Growers 
not equipped with the necessary plant may arrange with contractors for 
the grading and dressing of wheat seed. 
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Loose smut of wheat cannot be controlled by elieinical treatjiient of 
tile grain, as infection with the disease is carried over from season to 
season within the seed. A liot-water treatment has been devised to free 
it from infection, but it is somewhat cumbersome and cannot be recom¬ 
mended for general use. Details are given for those who may wish to try 
it, but, owing to the risk of spoiling the germination of the seed, growlers 
are warned against using it on a large scale until thoroughly conversant 
with the method. The seed to be treated should first be soaked in cold 
water for five hours. Prepare a boiler of hot water, and have a supply 
of cold water ready and a vessel to hold the seed for treating. Fill 
the last mentioned with water at a temperature of 129 deg. Fahr. by 
mixing the hot and cold water. Place the soaked seed in this, and stir it 
for ten minutes, maintaining the temperature by suitable additions of 
hot or, if necessary, cold water. Finally, cool the seed by plunging it 
in cold water; drain and plant it as soon as possible. 

The smuts of oats and barley cannot be controlled completely by 
copper carbonate; some mercury seed dressings, including Agrosan and 
Ceresan, are, however, effective in dealing with these diseases, and all 
farmers growing oats for seed purposes or barley are advised to treat 
their seed with this material unless they are certain that it came frotn 
a clean crop. When planting only a few bags of seed, some growers 
prefer a wmt treatment, and with oats and barley the use of formalin— 
not bluestone—is permissible. The method of application is as follows:— 
Turn the seed out on to a tight floor and sprinkle it with foriiialin 
solution made up by adding one part of commercial formalin to 40 
gallons of water. Continue turning and sprinkling until all the .seed 
is just moist. Cover the heap with bags moistened in the solution and 
leave it overnight. The seed should be planted the following day. As 
the seed swells to some extent, the drill should be set to a higher planting 
rate than when using untreated seed or seed treated with a mercury 
dust. 


IFhoio. ; L, 'J7*. 

,, Tlie; Sead, a Jersey ^ Herd on ■ aa' EngHsh' Pam.; 
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The Trei]ch Silo. 

W. H. BECHTEL, Instructor in Agrieiilture. 

f AEG El quantities of suitable fodders—comp rising maize, sorgiiiims, 
^ paiiieiiiii, lucerne, and useful native grass and herbage mixtures 
on cleared pasture areas—are growing at present throughout most of 
the coastal districts. That interest is being taken by some farmers in 
the conservation of the season’s abundance is shown by the nuiiiber of 
pit silos constructed recently for the reception of the summer fodder 
surplus. There also is, however, some evidence of apparent apathy in 
respect of the establishment of fodder reserves. As much of this material 
has now reached the prime stage, the best way to conserve it would be 
to place it in a trench silo, and the attention of dairy fanners is directed 
towards this cheap and effective method of storage. 

A few important points in the construction, method of filling, and 
emptying of the trench is briefly given for the benefit of interested 
farmers. 

Select a reasonably level and well-drained site as near the place of 
feeding as conveniently possible. Mark it out according to the capacity 
required. A trench 30 feet in length, 8 feet wide at bottom, 12 feet at 
top, and 8 feet deep, having an ontslope at each end of 1 in 3 grade, 
would hold approximately 45 tons. By altering the length and retaining 
the other measurements, the capacity may be increased a ton for each 
additional foot length. 

To construct the trench, excavate according to the desired dimen¬ 
sions, using plough and scoop and depositing the spoil along either side 
to back up the logs, which should be placed lengthwise to raise the walls 
2 feet above the surface. Complete the job by trimming the walls smooth 
with mattock and spade. 

The cost of construction involves labour only, and the time taken 
would vary according to the nature of the ground. In ordinary eireum- 
staiiees, two men equipped with suitable plant should excavate a trench 
of 45-tons capacity in about two or three days. 

In filling the trench silo there is no necessity to chaff the material, 
full-length crops being loaded in the field and drawn through the trench, 
off tipped, and spread in even layers lengthwise, the empty vehicle 
passing out the other end. Thus each layer is consolidated as a result 
of the trampling of the horses action throughout the whole filling process. 

Should the crop be at all dry through over-maturity or as a result 
of frost, a sprinkling of water may be added during the filling process. 
The filling should continue well above the surface, forming a parapet of 
about 3 feet high, sloped towards the sides of the trench. 

Complete the filling by covering it with gi*ass well watered, finally 
topping with a 9-ineh to a 12-inch layer of earth. 

The material so stored will be fit to use as silage in from two to three 
months after filling, if so desired, or it may be safely stored for many 
years without undue deterioration or loss. 

To remove the silage for use, the trench should be opened up at one 
end, taking the earth and grass covering from a portion only as reqidred, 
and cutting down vertically with a sharp implement, siich as a spade or 
hay knife. 'When a complete face section from top to bottom has been 
removed, an adze may be used to slice off additional material in a semi- 
chaffed or short-chopped form, resulting in its being in a more acceptable 
condition for feeding direct to stock without further preparation. 
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The silage mav be fed as it is to practically all classes of stock. For 
cows in full milk,' however, better results are obtained by the addition 
of a small quantity of protein-rich fodder and concentrate—such as 
lucerne eliaff and cotton-seed meal. 


DODDER IN LUCERNE SEED. 

Lucerne is grown from seed and is usually sown with the object of 
providing a stand for several years. With this in mind, only the best 
seed should be bought with an assurance that it is free from dodder. 

Dodder is an annual parasitical plant found in the warmer parts of 
the world. Its vseed germinates in the soil, sends up a stem and attaches 
itself to the host plant which, in Queensland, is mostly lucerne. It is 
leafless, with twining thread-like stems, which attach themselves to the 
host plant by means of tubercles j from then onwards the parasite draws 
its nourishment from this source and severs its connection, with the soil. 
The immediate effect is that the host plant is called on to support not 
only itself but also the dodder until ultimately the exhausted plant dies, 
in most cases smothered in a tangled mass of light brown threads. Dodder 
pi^oduees seed quickly, so that it can run the full life cycle (seed to 
seed) before the host plant dies from starvation. Dodder seeds are 
borne in a globular capsule with four seeds in each. These seeds are 
pressed together, giving them their characteristic flattened surfaces. 

Unfortunately, this paiusitieal growTli is common in lucerne fields. 
Experienee shows that the dodder seeds cannot ])e removed satisfactorily 
from lucerne seed with cleaning maehinery, or by sieving; this statc-nnent 
is based on many unsuccessful attempts to make saleable dodder-infested 
lucerne seed. 

Growers of lucerne seed, in fairness to themselves as well as to those 
who may buy their seed, sJmild never harvest seed from a dodder- 
infested field. 

It should be borne in mind that any seed for sowing, or any material 
found to be dodder-infested, is subject to immediate seizure, and the 
person offering infested seed for sale is liable to prosecution. A £50 fine 
is provided for the sale of lucerne seed containing dodder. No excuse 
can be accepted for the presence in seed or feed of such a destructive 
.parasite which can well be considered as lucerne^s worst enemy. 

Buyers should always insist on an assurance that the seed they 
purchasing,is dodder-free. 

Samples of lucerne seed representing seeds purchased by farmers 
for their own sowing are examined free of charge, at the Seed Testing 
Station, Department of Agriculture' and Stock, Brisbane, Samples 
should be of not less weight than 4 oz., and marked as follows :~~ 

Sample of seed, drawn from bags 

, representing a total of bags marked 

' ■ Purchased from of on 

Name and address of sender, and date. 

It is better to send a sample for examination as soon as. it is 
purchased, rather than wait until the crop has'grown,''and then find it 
contains injurious weeds./ 


—i?*. Coleman, ■ 
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ONION-GROWING. 

As onion sowings are usually made during April and May, the 
iiicidence of the rainfall received during the winter months is of the 
utmost importance, and, when deficient, has to he supplemented hy irri¬ 
gation. Owing to its deep-rooting habit, the onion can -withstand limited 
dry spells, but the best results are obtained where the growing period is 
fairly moist, with drier conditions towmrds maturity and during harvest. 

Rich, well-drained, sandy loams, friable and easy to work, have 
proved the most suitable, producing onions of good appearance and 
better keeping qualities than wdiere grown on heavier soil types. Sandy 
soils tend to produce bulb's of good size but low keeping quality, while 
heavy soils will induce thickened or bull-necked plants. 

The preparation of land intended for onion cultivation will now be 
nearing completion, and it mnst be remembered that deep cultivation 
should be avoided as the sowing period approaches. 

The seed may be broadcast in seed-beds from which the plants are 
transplanted to their permanent positions in the field. Alternatively, 
the seed may be sown in the permanent drills. The latter method is 
usually adopted in Queensland utilising the ‘^Planet Junior’’ type of 
hand seeder, and placing the seed in drills 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
wdiich will be found to call for 2 lb. to 3 lb. per acre. The seed should 
only be lightly covered with not more than | inch of soil, as deeper 
sowings germinate very poorly. 

When the young plants are 4 inches to 5 inches high they are thinned 
out to a distance of 4 inches to 6 inches in between plants, a practice 
usually carried out with the aid of a 2-ineh chip23ing hoe. 

In the soutliern districts sowings may be continued during May, 
wdiile in the central and northern districts the period can be extended 
to July. If sown too early, losses may result from flowering, w^hile if 
too late, the bulbs may be smaE owing to insufficient time in which to 
mature before the hot w^eather causes scalding. Sow late-maturing 
vaineties eaidy and early-maturing varieties late. Only freshly-grown, 
tested seed should be utilised, as onion seed deteriorates rapidly, and it 
is therefore preferable to buy seed from reliable sources. 

The Brown Spanish type, including/'Early Hunter River Brown 
Spanish,” is the most popular, the onions being of good appearance and 
flavour and possessing good keeping qualities. 

The hand cultivators of the "Planet Junior” type are useful for 
inter-row cultivation, as all w’'eed growth must be kept in cheek. The 
soil should not be thrown up against the bulbs, the object being to draw 
the soE away rather than towards the plants, thus inducing the forma¬ 
tion of bulbs. If the soil is not drawn away, bending over the tops with 
a twisting motion will assist in the formation of bulbs. When the 
seed-bed has been thoroughly prepared it will be found that very little 
hand, weeding is necessary. Further information may be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 
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The Problems of Arsenic /Applications 

to Soil.* 

B. W, MUNGOMEBY. 

I N certain areas in Queensland there are some canegrowers who strongly 
advocate the application of white arsenic to the soil as a method of 
control for cane grubs. Now it is obvious that any method of soil treat¬ 
ment must be closely examined from two viewpoints, firstly, the 
immediate effect on the pest and, secondly, the permanent effect on the 
soil. As for the first point, it is a fact that the advocates of arsenic 
treatment have not been troubled with what can be regarded as heavy 
infestations of cane grubs while, in addition, their particular fields have 
usually been of a soil type which—due to its clayey nature—allows a 
small number of gmbs to feed on the cane roots without the stool showing 
noticeable injury. That' is to say, in their case, the degree of grub 
infestation usually fluctuates somewhere around the point where grub 
damage may or may not result. 

Systematic diggings have showm that applications of white arsenic 
at the rate of 100-200 lb. per acre will kill some 60-70 per cent, of the 
grubs. Consequently if arsenic be applied under conditions of light to 
medium infestation it will reduce the grub population to numbers from 
which little or no damage will be sustained. Where, however, the grub 
population is such that the killing of some two-thirds will still leave 
sufficient grubs to cause appreciable damage it follows that arsenic 
treatment is ineffective as a method of control. 

Added to such limitations is the question of costs. The arsenic 
must be applied to the field before it is known whether grub attack is 
probable or even possible. This arsenic must be applied to the whole 
of a field, wffiereas in practice it is often found that dangerous grub 
infestation is found to be restricted to a small portion of a field. The 
object of this note, however, is not to discuss costs but to draw attention 
to the second point mentioned above, namely, the effect of this treatment 
on the soil. 

Some two and a-half years ago we had occasion to institute experi¬ 
ments wfith white arsenic applications to red schist soil at the Meringa 
Sugar Experiment Station, where small plots were treated with varying 
quantities of arsenic ranging from nil to 1000 lb. per acre. The arsenic 
was applied to the surface of the soil and lightly hoed in. About a month 
later (December, 1935) sorghum was sown and an excellent germination 
was secured in all plots. The growth of sorghum in the different 
plots was very uneven, ranging from, say, very poor in the 1000 lb. 
plots to very good in the non-treated plots. Eight months later (August, 
1936) the plots were planted with Badila cane, and again the growth of 
the crop wm very valuable; a definite stunting occurred in the 250 lb. 
plots, while only about half a crop was obtained from the 1000 lb. plots. 
After harvesting these plots the stools were dug out, and this experi¬ 
mental area was then included in the adjacent field, and the whole was 
-planted to Badila in'August, ,1937. At the present^ time (January, 

TM Gmw&rs^ Qmrt&rly BidMm (Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
BtatioBs, Department of Agrieulture md Stock) lor April. ' ' 
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1938) the plots where arsenic was applied in 1935 still stand out clearly, 
the cane being mneh smaller and stooling less vigorously than in the 
non-treated plots. 

It is true that few, if any, farmers make applications of arsenic 
equal to the minimum of 250 lb. listed above, but nevertheless the 
continuous usage of even the lightest dressings as used by farmers will 
soon give an accumulated soil content greatly in excess of 250 lb. per 


Plate 181. 

Section of arsenic-treated plots at Meringa Station. The slow growth and 
small stooling of cane in the foreground (planted in August, 1937) shows the 
continued ill-effeets of arsenic applied in. 1935. 

acre. Under such conditions iiarmfiil effects must be expected, since 
arsenic is not dissolved out by rain and irrigation water but aceumnlates 
in the soil. 

Tliere^ is little doubt tliat crop damage as a result of arsenic 
accumulation is now commencing to become evident on certain farms 
in the Giru area. The cane is showing a yellow, unthrifty appearance 
long before grubs are present in'the soil, and there is no doubt that 
sub-norinal crops will result, at least for some years, ivhether grubs 
are present or not. „ 


EASY SCRUB FEEDING. 

Thoughtless meu cut down useful fodder trees; others merely lop off the top 
branches., Both ways; are'Wasteful, and regxowth is a matter of months, or even 
years. ■ The most economical method is to flail the leaves off. By stripping the 
foliage in this way, the twigs remain to make new growth within a few weeks, when 
the process can he .repeated. ’ 
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Lime on the Farm. 

F. B. COLEALAN and E. A. TAYEOR, Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Alciliciiies, 

Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods InTestigation Brandi. « 

D ECENT Jinending legislation relating to tiie sale of lime for agriciil- 

tiiral purposes, provides that everv bag of lime shall have a label 
attached to it setting out the following information:— 

The kind of lime. 

The pereentage of lime and forms in which it occurs. 

The neutralising value. 

The net weight. 

The fineness (unless prepared, by hnniing). 

The name and address of manufacturer or dealer. 

The chief original source of lime’ for agrieultugal purposes in 
Queensland is limestone rock, from which the follomng principal kinds 
of lime are derived:— 

Burnt lime, —This is made by burning lumps of limestone, and 
providing it is packed and railed when freshly burnt, is a '‘‘con¬ 
centrated'^ source of lime. 

An average quality burnt lime should analyse— 

90 per cent, lime (CaO) as calcium oxide, and neutralising 
value, 160, 

When burnt lime is exposed to the air, i}he lumps crumble to a fine 
powder—^wMch is mr-slahed lime. An average quality air-slaked lime 
should analyse— 

50 per cent, lime (CaO) as calcium carbonate. 

10 per cent, lime (GaO) as calcium hydroxide, and neutralis¬ 
ing value, 107. 

Old samples of‘ air-slaked lime contain all the lime (CaO) in the 
form of carbonate. 

Bain and moisture added to burnt lime indiscriminately will merely 
assist in the formation of air-slaked lime, hut when moisture in equiva¬ 
lent amount is added to burnt lime—under controlled conditions—a true 
slacked lime, or hydrated lime is formed. 

This is usually too expensive for application to the soil, hut is of 
higher quality than air-slaked lime. An average analysis would show— 

70 per cent, lime (CaO) as ealeinm hydroxide, and neutralis¬ 
ing value, 125. 

This type of lime in time will also gi'aclually alter until the lime 
(CaO) is aE in the form of carbonate. 

It is important to remember that burnt lime when purchased should 
be in Itmps^ and slaked lime in powder form. 

Burnt lime is used in certain chemical processes; the resultant by¬ 
product is known as processed lime, and contains the calcium oxide 
(CaO), chiefly in the form of carbonate. 

An average quality processed lime should analyse— 

46 per cent, lime (CaO) as calcium carbonate, neutralising 
value, 86; fine, 50 per cent.; coarse, 50 per cent. 

. ,' Tulmimed limestone is the original■ rock 'quarried, 'arid' 'ground. 
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All average quality material slioiild analyse— 

50 per cent, lime (CaO) as calemm carl)onatej imitralisiiig 
value, 90; fine, 80 per cent.; coarse, 20 per cent. 

Other important limes for agricultural purposes are— 

Earthy limey v’hicli is an impure form of lime carbonate that can 
easily be worked by digging, being softer than limestone, and usually 
requiring screening only. An average quality material should analyse— 

45 per cent, lime (CaO) as calcium carbonate, neutralising 
value, 80; fine, 65 per cent.; coarse, 35 per cent. 

Magnesian limes for agricultural pui'poses are pulverised limestones 
or earthy limes containing appreciable quantities of magnesia. 

The maximum percentage of magnesia (MgO) as magnesium car¬ 
bonate must be declared on the label, and this should be considered by 
the farmer with a view to the application of the material for particular 
purposes. 

Limes which have been burnt may be compared on a neutralising 
value basis only. 

Other forms of lime may be compared within their own respective 
groups on a neutralising value and fineness basis. 

Neutralising value is a figure expressing the capacity to neutralise 
tlie soil, and ranges from about 80 in an earthy lime to about 160 in a 
burnt lime. 

Fine material is that whichi will pass through an aperature of one 
one-hundredth of an inch square. 

Buyers of lime of a greater value than 10s. should receive an invoice 
bearing the warranty required by the Act in respect of its quality. 

On no mooimt should purchasers accept delivery of Ume for 
agricultural purposes that is not labelled and invoiced in the manner 
outlined in this note. 

All complaints as to the quality, &e., of any lime purchased for 
agricultural purposes should be forwarded to the Fertilizer Investigation 
Branch, Department of Agriculture and Stock, William street, Brisbane. 


THE^^'USE OF CONCRETE IN FARM ByiLDINGS. 

The general use of concrete in all manner of modem structures 
suggests that this material might be used to even greater advantage on 
the farm than is the case at present. 

In addition to its high degree of permanence and low maintenance 
cost, it offers other distinct advantages not shared by timber or iron 
buildings. For tropical conditions a cavity-wall concrete building pro¬ 
vides a degree of personal comfort in hot weather which no single- 
walled structure as instanced can give. The accompanying photographs 
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Plate 183. 

: 'AMB^et view ■ ofthe 'barraehe aad' cookhouse constructed'"of donerete. 

. i iill_ eoiistrxictioiial details will be supplied to any cane^ow< 
^ interested i3a the subject, , ^ 

1 . —jff, W. K., The Cam Crmem^ Qm^terlf 


Plate 182. 

Illustrating the construction of barracks with pre-east cavity blocks. 


(Plates 182 and 183) illustrate the use of pre-cast cavity concrete lilocks 
in the construction of farm barracks and cookhouse. These were erected 
on a farm in the Burdekin area, where a readily available supply of 
sand and gravel were at hand. The farmer claims that these buildings 
cost little more to erect than the standard barracks. 
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LUCERNE ON THE DOWNS AND MARANOA. 

Altliongli comparatively few settlers in tlie Western Daiiiiig Downs 
and Maranoa districts liave established itieerne stands, it is sigailicant 
that most of those who have done so plan a considerable increase in 
acreage. The qualities of lucerne as a grazing proposition, both for 
sheep and cattle, are gaining wider appreciation outside the recognised 
agricultural regions. The results obtained on scrub and forest lands 
during the dry spells of 1936 at Gulguba, Coliimboola, Wallmnbilla, 
and other localities are very encouraging. An adaptation of lucerne to 
a wide range of soils and a capacity for giving good results under 
adverse climatic conditions were clearly demonstrated. 

In sowing lucerne high seeding rates are unnecessary and have 
been the cause of many failures in the past; 3 to 4 lb. per acre is quite 
heavy enough for the districts named. 

With the wide variation in farming conditions and soil types that 
obtain in these districts, hard and fast rules regarding sowing are 
not practicable. The folio-wing points -are, how^ever, important:—Deeper 
sowing than f inch is inadvisable in all soils, except those of a seif¬ 
mulching nature where, if necessary, the depth may be a little greater— 
provided that there is sufScient moisture to give the plant a good start 
in addition to germinating the seed. 

Where old wheat land is to be converted into pasture it is usual 
to sow the lucerne with the last crop of wheat. This method reduces 
costs to some extent, but in soil that has a tendency to pack or cake 
after rain it is advisable to drill the wheat in first and then follow 
with the lucerne—^having the drill hoes but of the ground and covering 
with light harrows. This avoids planting the lucerne at the same depth 
as the wheat—i.e., 2-2-| inches. 

When broadcasting it is difficult to get an even sowing with the 
small seed; but if two sowings are made, one across the paddock and 
the other in the opposite direction, a more even crop can be obtained. 
Only light harrows should be used to cover the seed. 

On small holdings where more intensive culture is practised a 
method of sowing which might commend itself to dairymen, particularly 
in the Maranoa district, is to plant lucerne in rows 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart. Inter-row cultivation may then be practised, when necessary, 
after rain. Established in this way, the plant has exceptional drought 
resistance, and an area of green feed for emergency use is assured. 

All settlers in the reclaimed pricMy-pear country might well turn 
their attention to lucerne as a grazing crop. With light seedings it is 
not expensive to establish, and is well worth a trial, 

S, Defries, 


A GREAT COW. 

One of tlie most remarkable Uairy cows tested under the standard berd test 
belongs to a Victorian Jersey lierd—^the I^nebley Herd, at Maffra. The cow is 
Finchley Handsome Lady, and she completed a test recently with 8,180 lb. of milk, 
7.11 average test, and" 582 lb. of bntter-fat. This cow has had five official tests 
and each has averaged over 7 per cent. 




Seasonal Reminder to Central 
Queensland Tomato-growers. 

W. J. ROSBj Senior Instructor in Fruit Culture, 

^HE eoiiiiiieneement of the tomato season in Central Queensland has 
^ been seriously delayed this year because of imfaYoura,ble weather 
conditions. The absence of adequate spring and summer rains lias 
caused growera to defer the sowing of seed and the raising of plant 
supplies. However, the bounteous March rains have stimulated prepara,- 
tions for an early planting-out of seedlings. Many growers will, in all 
probability, look to nurseries for supplies, but the majority will raise 
their own plants. 

If seedlings are sought from outside sources, they should be obtained 
from reliable grov/ers olfering varieties true to type and free from 
crop-reducing posts and diseases. Correct attention to the seed-bed is of 
parainoiiiit importance in the production of strong, healthy plants. 
Hygienic practices in the seed-bed will greatly assist in reducing losses 
' from diseases and pests. 

When preparing the seed-bed, select a small area of newly-burnt 
virgin scrub land on Avhich no lantana had previously grown. Level or 
slightly sloping ground is preferable. Oblong beds only wide enough 
to permit the grower to ^reach to the centre without undue exertion are 
advisable. They should be'dug,tO'the depth of an ordinary garden fork, 
and raised about'4 inches above;'the■iiaturaLsurface of the ground to 
ensure'drainage.', The'soil in the'beds should be reduced to a fine tilth 
and 'the,'Surface'levelled firmed with the back of a spade before 
sowing the seed. ' When'has'been evenly and ,not too ..tliickly 
scattered over the beds,,dot'er;,lightly with fine soil. Treatment of seed 
'with a solution^ of corrosive sublimate'before s'o'wing is'a, desirable p'rae- 
dice. Information ou'seed treatment methO'ds may fie had "'On ap'plieation 
to' the Department of Agric:ulture'"and 'Stock. "■"'' 
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To assist even germination of seed, the bed may be lightly covered 
with dry grass or hessian. Should hot sunshine prevail after the young 
seedlings appear, remove the covering from immediately above them to a 
higher level on a framework made with light forked sticks and 
cross-pieces. 

Harden the developing plants, so that they can withstand conditions 
in the field, b}^ gradually reducing tbe grass or hessi-oii covering until 
they are fully exposed to the sun for a short period before transplanting. 
Frequent ivatering of the seed-bed to maintain an even and ample soil 
moisture condition is essential. During the time the young plants are 
growing in the seed-bed they should lie sprayed and dusted as a safe¬ 
guard against pests and diseases. A 2—3—40 formula of Bordeaux 
spray mixture is recommended as a control of tomato plant diseases in 
seedlings. The chief seedling pest is the tomato mite, for which dusting 
with a good grade of dusting sulphur is recommended. The sulphur may 
be conveniently applied with a dust gun or by shaking it over the 
seedlings from a sngarbag or some similar container which allows the 
dust to filter tlirough the mesh. 

V7hen, plants have grown to a height of 6 or 7 inches, they are ready 
for traiisferriug to their permanent location hi the field. In removing 
plants from the seed-bed, care should be exercised to ensure the mini¬ 
mum amount of damage to root hairs during the operation. A thorough 
wetting of seed-beds before removing plants will greatly assist in reducing 
undue disturbance of the root system. 

A convenient tray for the transport of seedlings from the seed-bed 
to the field can be made with a shallow box and by affixing two small 
uprights and nailing a cross-piece between them at the top to serve as a 
handle. Such a tray will protect plants against damage daring 
transplanting operations. 

Sowing seed directly into permanent positions within the field has 
advantages where irrigation can be practised or where good soil moisture 
conditions obtain, but it is not a recommended practice for the Central 
district, because of the unreliability and erratic nature of the rainfall. 


CABBAGE-GROWING FOR MARKET. 

0. N. MORUAN, Fruit Branch. 

The cabbage is one of the most important vegetables for the market 
gardener. It grows best in the cooler districts, but by carefully selecting 
varieties the crop may be grown in most parts of Queensland. 

The seed should be sown in beds af ivell-draiiied, deeply and 
thoroughly worked soil. The soil, if heavy, should be improved liy the 
addition of sand or decayed vegetable matter; if poor and sandy, the 
addition of a loamy soil or well-rotted manure will be beneficial. 

The surface of the bed should be fertilized and firmed, and the seed 
sown thinly in shallow drills about 4 inches apart. After vsowing, mulch 
the bed with welbrotted leaf mould to prevent excessive evaporation of 
moisture. 

The' seed-bed must be wintered regularly, for' a cheek in the growth 
of young seedlings is often followed by unsatisfactory results. 
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Wlieii large enougii to iiandie, tlie seedlings sliouki ])e tliiiisUAl to 
an iiieli apart, for if grown too tliiekly they develop into long, spindly,, 
weak plants. 

Siiadiiig during tlie hottest part of the day is often neressary, Init 
this shade slioiild be removed as soon as the plants are strong enough to 
wiiJistaiid the heat. Oversliading also produces spinilly plants. 
Approximately 1 lb. of seed will provide sufneient plants for an acre of 
cabbage. 

Ill about six weeks the young plants should be large eiioiigli for 
transplanting. They should be hardened oft by restiicting water 
supplies for some clays before their removal to the field. Trans¬ 
planting should be done in cloudy or sliowery weather, hut if weathc3r 
conditions are unfavourable the young seedlings should be wa.tei*ed in, 
and, as a further precaution, the top half of the Iea,ves may be trimmed 
off to lessen transpiration until the root system is esta.|,)Iished. 

Loosening of the soil in the seed-bed wdth a fork before lifting tlie 
jilants helps to save many of the small roots. If the bed has been well 
soaked previously, the plants will lift with a ball of soil adhering to the 
roots, Avhich will help to keep them moist. 

The roots of the young plants should be kept damp after rcmioval 
from the bed, and this may be done by standing them in a bucket 
containing a puddle of soil and water. 

In planting, a hole is fii^t made in the ground -with a dibble—^an 
old spade or digging fork handle is suitable. The hole should bo only 
deep enough to allow tlie roots of the seedling to reach the bottom of 
the hole. Turn in a little earth, and then draw tli (3 plant slightly 
upwards before pressing the soil firmly around it This ensures that 
the main root will not be doubled up. 

The plants should be in rows 3 feet apart; in the rows the smaller 
varieties should be spaced 2| feet and the larger varieties 3 feet apart. 
The growth of cabbages should on no account be checked. Kegular 
cultivation and watering are, therefore, essential. 

Correct varieties should be selected for different times of the year. 
Winter-planting types should be early and quick maturing. 

In the cooler areas, seed of the early varieties is sown during 
autumn. Main crop varieties are sown between August and December’ 
The coastal districts are best suited to the winter crop. 

Cabbage should be marketed as soon as possible after cutting; and 
only good, firm-hearted vegetables should be sent for sale. Care in 
handling is essential, and when placed in bags for railing they should 
be packed as firmly as possible. 

Beeommended varieties are;— 

Earhj.—E^ilj Allhead and Early Drumhead, both of which are 
large, early, and quick growers. ■ 

Main crap.—Succession is the most popular variety, and may be 
grown almost any time. It is a good large Drumhead type. 

^ Siirehead is slightly larger than Succession. It is hardy, and may 
be planted closer m the rows, as it has fewet outside leaves* 
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L©W-^€©£T PS2S©i®i>3 

. . . the profitable tractor investment 

IN ANY SEASON, GOOD OR BAD, FORDSON IS A GOOD 

INVESTMENT because it is etigineered and equipped to handle 
every Job on station, farm or orchard efficiently and at low cost. 
With its ample power (14 H.P. on drawbar, 26 H.P. on belt), 
all-round usefulness, absolute dependability and low first cost 
and maintenance, Fordson is a profit-earner from the moment 
you put it to work on your property. Equipped with either 
steel wheel grips or pneumatic tyres, it can be used for field work 
or haulage, will pull a 10 disc sundercut with ease, a 6-furrow 

mouldboard plough in heavy _ _ _ 

country 4 to 5 ins. deep at 3 

m.p.h. under normal working FORPSON FEATURES: 

conditions.4.3 m.p.h. top heAVY-DUTY TRANSftllSSSON 
gear enables Fordson to be used 

for light cultivation at lower “HOT-SPOT- FUEL VAPORISER 

cost. A pulley wheel is standard GOVERNOR CONTROL 

equipment and the governor- OPTIONAL SPEEDS 

controlled engine makes OPTIONAL GEAR RATIOS 

Fordson ideal as a stationary STATICALLY & DYNAMICALLY 
power-plant. Ask your local BALANCED CRANKSHAFT 

Fordson dealer for full details EXHAUST VALVE INSERTS 
of the low operating costs of BOSCH MAGNETO IMPULSE 
Fordson. Special Fordson STARTER 

finance plan provides easy REAR END POWER TAKE-OFF 
, ^ j I _ ^ (optional at extra cost) 

purchase terms and low rate 

of interest. ----- - -- - -- 


REAR END POWER TAKE-OFF 
(optional at extra cost) 




Distributors: 

BUZACOTTS (QUEENSLAND) LTD., 443 Adelaide Street, Brisbane 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY, LTD. (INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) F2S 
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makes it easier! 

The 

HOWARD AUTO 
ROTARY HOE "22'^ 

is a modern and indispensable unit 

To bring cost of production to a minimum, by reducing long working 
hours and high wages, a Howard Auto Rotary Hoe ” 22 " is your best 
investment. 

It maintains its high efficiency in any class of soil, and in one operation 
it will plough, harrow, and cultivate. Results will immediately convince 
you of its effectiveness. 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
Models available for field, orchard, or cane 

Alfred Snashali, Anthon, Fty. Ltd. 

75 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE, G.P.O. BOX No. 284 D 


QUALITY REMAINS long after 
the price is forgotten ! 



TMUCK CHASSIS 


EXTRA VALUE AT LOWER COST 

Be certain of dependable performance, power, speed, and stamina when you buy that new 
truck—decide on a Diamond T. 

Benefit by the many advantages of thirty years* experience in building heavy duty trucks 
.... no car parts are used—it’s ALL TRUCK—every constructional detail is over-size 
and over-strength. 

Every modern feature is embodied to ensure economy and high-powered hauling ability. 
Ask any owner^—Models from 25 cwt. to 5 tons. 

OVE RIAN D LI M ITE D 

295-321 WICKHAM STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE Phones: B 2201-3 
(Also at Townsville) 
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RIPINIHG OF BANANAS. 

To ripen bananas on a large eommercial scale a properly constructed 
room, or rooms, witli insulated wails are necessary. Probably the most 
convenient size for such a room would be 12 feet long by 8 feet wide by 
7 feet 6 inches high, sucli measurements allowing for 100 cases capacity, 
h'actors that must he taken into consideration, when building ripening 
rooms are insulation, air circulation, ventilation, cooling, heating, and 
humidity control. Details are set out in the C.S. and I.E. Bulletin, 
No. 64, wdiich is available to anyone interested. 

To ripen bananas for home consumption, or a small local trade, is 
an entirely different proposition. Directions covering such work are as 
under:— 

Allow the fruit to become fully matured prior to cutting. After 
harvesting, cut the hands off and allow them to drain for one hour. 
Obtain a 50-lb. tea chest or similar box. Stand it upon two pieces of 
3 feet by 2 inches timber to peimiit a current of air to pass between it 
and the floor. Pack the hands of bananas carefully round the inside of 
the chest, being sure to leave the centre open. Next, place a small 
handful of carbide in the centre of the chest and cover over in a manner 
that makes the inside of the chest or box as near to airtight as possible. 
Two or three thicknesses of canvas, or four thicknesses of corn sacks, 
are usually satisfactory. 

Take the covering off after sixteen hours and recharge by placing 
another small handful of carbide on the floor of the chest. Recover it 
and allow it to stand for a further twelve to sixteen hours, after which 
uncover it and the fruit then will he almost ready for sale. If not quite 
ready, recover it but without carbide. 

In vei:y warm weather, only one application of carbide may be 
necessary. Ventilating the chest after sixteen hours is very necessary. 
Keep the chest under shade. 

— H. J. Freeman, 


THE SUGAR BANANA. 

The sugar banana has been grown profitably for all the ^Bninch'^ 
trade markets in Queensland. Small, sweet, and delicately flavoured, 
this fruit claims many staunch supporters. 

For the production of this banana deep, warm alluvial flats, favoured 
with a generous rainfall or watered by irrigation, are most suitable. As 
with other varieties, good drainage is essential. As the sugar banana 
possesses a slender stem, damage by wind must be guarded against, and 
where there is no permanent windbreak it is wortli while establishing 
one at the time of planting. For this purpose double border row^s of lady 
fingers or sugar banana plants may be planted 7 feet apart in the row 
and 7 feet between the rows. The spaeings in the inner row should 
actually lie between the spaeings in the outside row—i.e., planted 
according to the septuple system. These two rows close quickly in 
towards each other and rapidly form an effective windbreak. Of course, 
the planting of a permanent windbreak of suitable trees would be far 
more valuable on account of their peiananency, provided the cultivated 
area is reconditioned from time to time. 
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Prior to planting^ the soil should be worked to a depth of at least 
12 iiiehes and reduced to as fme a tilth as possible. The holes for the 
young plants in the plantation area should be 14 feet aparty 15 inches 
deepy and IS inches square. The rows should be lined out as straight 
as possible each way, thus allowing the greatest convenience in working 
horse-drawn cultivating implements. 

Opinions differ somewhat in the matter of selection of planting 
material, but generally a vigorous young sucker about 4 feet high dug 
from a matured stool is most favoured. The top portion of the sucker 
should be removed, leaving a plant of 3 feet in height to place in the 
hole. The plant is placed in position within the hole and sufficient 
surface soil placed in around it to fill approximately two-thirds of the 
actual cavity. The rest of the cavity is filled in gradually as the ground 
is cultivated during the ensuing year. Accoi^ding to the quality of the 
soil, one or two follow^ers are allowed to come away, and, normally, the 
first bunches will be harvested seventeen or eighteen months after 
planting. 

Farmyard manure applied judiciously to sugar banana plantations 
will repay the grower handsomely. Light horse-drawn implements are 
satisfactory for cultivating, and green crops, such as Poona and field 
peas, are excellent soil invigorators, provided they can be turned back 
into the soil at the correct time—he., when still very soft and succulent 

As the sugar banana is usually marketed in the bunch and the fruit 
possesses a thin, delicate skin, special care in handling is necessary in 
order to obtain the best market returns. 

—E. P. Williams. 




HANDLING OF CITRUS FRUITS. 

The harvesting of citrus fruits is now in progress, and for several 
weeks to come growers will he chiefly concerned in the marketing of 
their crops. 

Care in the handling of citrus fruits pays the grower handsomely. 
Rough handling contributes towards wastage losses in export fruit and 
in fruit being held by local markets, because, chiefly, of green and blue 
moulds, which are familiar to every citrus-grower. 

These moulds are fungal parasites disseminated by means of spores 
which chiefly gain entrance to the fruit through bruises and skin 
abra.sions. 

The healthy unbroken skin of the orange is proof against almost all 
decays. , , 

Abrasions may be caused during picking operations by the finger 
nails of careless pickers, or by allowing the clippers to cut into or prick 
the rind of the fruit when cutting the stem. 

By the use of clippers with cup-shaped blades and rounded points, 
there IS no excuse for the fruit being elipper-eut, whilst the gloves on the 
. hands will prevent finger-nail injury. 

All stems should he cut off short and smooth, otherwise they are 
Kkely to puncture the skin of other oranges during handling. 
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■ Aiiotlier source of damage us protruding nails on tlie inside of tlie 
jacking boxes, tlie points pricking into perfectly good oranges,, causing 
piiiictiires tliroiigli wliieli spore.s may enter, 

Tlie picking boxes should bo well made; the internal surfaces of the 
boxes should he finished smooth to avoid friction during transit of the 
fruit from the orchard and the packing shed. 

It is not^only necessary for the orcliardist himself to be careful, but 
he must ajso see that Ms employees are not negligent. 

In the packing shed most growers make some |')rovision to ensure 
cleanliness; nevertheless, there are sotne who do not appreciate the 
obvious necessity for hygiene. Occasionally uncovered buckets and 
tins are observed containing mouldy fruits in various stages of breals- 
down which are allowed to accumulate from day to clay. Where this 
occurs those responsible for the cleanliness of the shed fail, apparently, 
to realise the enormous number of spores produced from moukly 
fruit which are dispersed in the form of mould dust'^ capable of 
reproducing the same decay in all punctured and bruised fruit with 
which it comes in contact. It is essential that all waste and reject fruit 
which accumulates during each day's work should be effectually destroyed 
daily. Moreover, a frecpient washing of the floors of the packing shed 
vcith a I pet* cent, caustic soda solution, or other suitable fungicide, will 
reduce mould contamination wdthin the shed. 

—JS. L. Frest. 


THE ORPHAN TREE. 

Many failures ire obsexwed where replacements are made in a 
bearing deciduous fruit orchard. Frequently, the young tree remains 
like an unwanted orphan and shows only stunted growth. If it is to 
catch up to the other trees and fill in an unsightly and unprofitable 
blank space in the orchard, careful attention must be given to all details 
in its manageine|it. 

The main causes of failure are:— 

1. The lack of natural plant food for the young tree. 

2. If the old replaced tree died from the attacks of some particular 
diseases, the replant may be attacked in turn and suffer an initial setback. 

3. Searching roots of adjacent trees may compete successfully wdth 
those of the young tree for the available plant food. 

4. Lack of attention. 

When digging out the unhealthy tree, carefully remove and burn 
all the roots together with the tree. Leave the hole open and exposed 
throughout the winter, and Just prior to planting in spring fill with a 
load of virgin soil to which may be added some well-rotted animal 
manure. Virgin soil is obviously richer in plant nutrients than soil 
which has been cropped exhaustively for some considerable time. 

The young tree is very often forgotten and does not get the neces¬ 
sary attention at the right time. Weed growth may tend to choke it, 
but this difficulty can be simply overcome by the use of an old fertilizer 
bag. The hag is opened out and, after making a cut in the middle, is 
slipped over the young tree. This makes an excellent mulch which keeps 
down weed growth in the vicinity of the tree and conserves the moisture 
so necessary for its progress. 
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3n iKEmoriam. 

ERNEST GRAHAM. 


queensij.^nd agricultural journal. [] 


Mr. A. Umest J.,: G,,K. Gfraham, Under Secretary of Agri- 
cnlture and Stock, and 3>i/ector of Marketing, passed away in 
St. Martin’s Hospital, Brisbane, on Sunday, 1st May. He was 
in Ms office as recently as the previous Tuesday when he was 
obliged to give up the heroic struggle which he had waged for 
two years against failing health. 


Mr. Graham’s name will go down in the annals of this State 
as one of the framers of much of its present-day marketing 
schemes and the development of agriculture generally. He was 


Plate.: 184, 
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clo55ely asvsociated Yutli the framing of the Dairy Produce Act of 
1920, which has heeii used as a basis for similar legislation over¬ 
seas, and for many years he had had charge of the 
administration of other important measures bearing on dairying. 

The late hlr. Grahaui was born atWagga, New South Wales, 
and wmuld have been sixty-two years old next month. He was 
educated at the Bega pu])lie school and Grammar School, on 
leaving which he entered the service of the New South "Wales 
Creamery Butter Company. lie also studied agricultural 
ehemistiy. Before coming to Queensland in 1906 he had held 
impoxdaiit managerial positions in the dairy industry of New 
South W'ales, wliere he was tlie first to introduce the practice 
of grading cream and to apply the principle of payment accord¬ 
ing to quality. He was for some time instructor in dairying at 
Gatton College. Then he took over the managership of the 
Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Dairying Company at 
Booval. He, however, soon afterwards was appointed a daiiy- 
ing expert in the Department of Agriciiltiire, and rising step 
by step, became on 1st January, 1925, the occupant of the 
principal permanent position in the department, following Mr, 
B. G. Seriven. Meanwhile, he had filled the offices*of Chief 
Dairy Expert and Director of Dairying and Cold Storage. 

When the Council of Agriculture (the executive of the 
Queensland Producers’ Association) was formed, Mr. Graham 
was appointed Government representative on that body. He 
was a member of the standing committee of agriculture of the 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and one of the Queensland representatives on that council. He 
also was member of the standing eonnnittee of agriculture of 
the Australian Agricultural Council, of the State Nutrition 
Council, and of the Faculty of Agriculture within the University 
of Queensland, besides being chairman of several important 
committees associated with departmental services and 
administration. 

In addition to other offices, Mr. Graham was a member of 
the Australian Dairy Council and chairman of the State Dairy 
Board. 

His knowledge of the primary industries was as varied as 
it was sound, for he was an accepted authority on the growth 
of fodder crops, animal husbandry, and modern dairy factory 
practice. For many years he lectured on these subjects, in 
which he combined academic knowledge w-ith a sound practical 
training; Ms administrative powers were'quite as nutstanding. 
Both as author and' collaborator he was responsible for the 
])ublieatioii of^ numerous bulletins and '.pamphlets on various 
aspects of agriculture mnd animal husbandry, ofwvliieh among 
the more' notable^ were The ..History of Dairying in Queens¬ 
land,” "^^Dairying in Queensland” (an economic survey), and 
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NATIONAL RADIO TALiCl 

The following programme of national talks, supplied b}" coiirtesi’ 
of tlie Australian Broadcasting Commission, will be given over the 
national network of broadcasting stations, including 2BL, 2NE, 200, 
3AK, 3GI, 4QR, 4RE:, 4QN, 5AN, 5CK, 7ZL, TNT. 

National talks for Mondays and Wednesdays', 7.40 to 7.55 p.m., are 
arranged for three or four anonths in advance. For other days and at, 
other times, they are arranged from month to month. 

All times stated are Eastern Standard Time, 


SUNDAYS» 

9.10 to 9.30 a.m. 

Countryman’s Session each Sunday. 

(Queensland Listeners tune in to 4QG, 4BK, or 4Q]Sr.) 

9.15 to 9.30 a.m. 

Special national Talk oil the First Sunday In every Month. 

(For this Session South-Eastern Queensland must tune in to 4QGr instead of 4QBv) 


Stli- 


JUNE. 


^^Eow the Scientist Can Help the Farmer,^* 
(Melbourne). 


By Professor A. E. V. Ricliardaoui 


3.0 to 3,20 p.m. every Sunday. 

Our Criolceters in England,^^ By Mr. F. S. Burnell (Sydney), 

(A chat about the cities or the counties in. -which the Australian Team will be 
playing each week.) 


6.30 to 6.45 p.m. 

MAY. 

IStli—' 

Science in the News,^^ By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

22nd - 

‘'"MEMOEIES OF TILEEE CTTES (Series). (First Talk.) By 

Professor Walter Murdoch (Sydney). 

29tli.— 

^‘Scie-nee in the By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

JUNE. 

Sth— 

(Second Talk in the series ^‘Memories of Three Cities.By 
Professor Walter Murdoch. 

12tl3l— 

in the By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

19th— 

^^LmdonJ^ (Third Talk in the series ''Memories of Three Cities.By 
,Q Professor'Walter Murdoch.' , 

in the Wwa/' 'By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 
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JULY. 

Srd - 

‘A4N AUSTSALl'AN CREED’’ (Series). ^^Drifting or Steering. (First 
Talk in this Series.) By Professor Walter Alurcloeh. 

loth- 

^‘Science in the By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

17t!i— 

‘^Tlie Enemies of Progress/' (Second Talk in the series 'AVn Australian 
Creed.”) By Professor Walter Alurdocdn 

24tli- 

Science in the News.^^ By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

31st- 

'‘Wanted—A Common Platform/^ (Third Talk in the series ^^Aii xkustralian 
Creed.”) By Professor Walter Murdoch. 


7tli- 

“Science in the Nems,“ 


AUGUST. 

By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 


8.30 to 8.50 p.m. every Sunday. 

^ ^ INTERNATIONAL APPAIRS. ’ ’ 

MAY. 

15 th— 

Dr. E. R. Walker. 

22ndi- 

Dr. G-. L. Wood. 

MONDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p.m. 

MAY. 

16 th— 

“THE VIEWPOINT CHANGES” (Series). “War.” By Mr. J. A. 

AleCallum (Sydney ). 

23rd- 

“Morals. “ By Professor Gr. V. Portus (Adelaide). 

30th- 

“Home Life.” By Airs. Clarence Weber (Alelbourne), 


JUNE. 


6th- - 

”YOUTH AS CRITIC.” (A Beries designed, to give the young men an 
opportunity to criticise). “Onr, Universities.” By Mr. L. P. Crisp 
(Adelaide). 


13tli- 


“Ts Henioeracy a Sham?” A Discussion between Messrs. H. Dittcriek and 
Montagu© Brown (Melbourne). 

20th- 

“The Distrihutimi of WeaMh.” A discussion between Alessrs. E. Ward and 
Horace Brown (Melbourne). 


27th- 

^ ^ Our Pleasure.9. ’ ’ By Mr. N. T. Lovell (Sydney). 


4th^- 


JULY. 


“Meligion.” By Mr. P. W. Goaldrak© (Brisbane). 
Sydney.) 


(To be broadcast from 


M 
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11 th—— 

‘‘AME.RI0A TO-DAY(Series). By Mr: C. Hartley Grattan. CIioJ oro. 

A merica Meonom^, ’ * 

IStli— 

^ ^ A GMt 071 America’s CulUirat Life. ^ ’ 

2Stli- 

‘‘'NEW ZEALAND’S ISTBW DEAL^^ (Series), By Mr.' N. M. ‘ RieliTOoml 
(Brisbane). ‘^New Zealand's New LeaV^ —^Part I. 


AUGUST. 


1st- 

^‘New Zealand's New BearPart II. 


8tli— 

“A% AmeTimTh'S Views on New ZealancVs New DcalA’ By Mr. C. Hartley 
Grattan. 


TUESDAYS. 

A National Talk will be arranged somewhere between 9.30 and 10.0 x),m'. each 
Tuesday. 

WEDNESDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p.m. 

MAY. 

18th- 

“6BEAT AUSTRALIANS” (Series). “And still they Live.” “Hir Charles 
Kbigsford By Mr. Norman Ellison (Sydney). 

25t!i— 

^HSIT TO GERMANY^’, (Series). By Professor S. H. Roberts (Sydney). 
‘ ^ Adventtwes in Nazidom.^^ 


JUNE. 

1st- 

^ ‘ Inte'Pviews with Nazi Fe^'sonalitiesA ^ 
Bth - 


THOSE EARLY DATS^A (Series). By Professor Ernest Scott (Mel¬ 
bourne). ^‘What Nafoleon Bonaparte may ham said to Bougainville A* 

IStR— 

^^Two Maces that wei'c never MtinA^ 

22ii«i- 

Amalie Dietrich A ^ 

' 29tB— 

not aw AusPi^alim CuUiireN^ By Mr. P. R. Stephenson, (Sydney). 

JULY. 

6tii-- 

tiot an Anstralmn Culiure?-^Another View A' By Mr. J. I. M. Stewai-t 

(Adelaide). 

13th— 

“SOME‘OUT OP THE WAY'BOOKS.” “The Saya Spirit.” By Air. Ian 

^ Maxwell (Sydney). 

Folly in Old FranceA^ 

Y;5y;V;;^ GHANGED THE WORLD^^ (Series). ^^Discoveries hy Stone Age 

ManA^ By Mr. E. S. Shaw (of Hobart). (Broadcast from Melbourne.) 
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AUGUST. 

3rd.- 

" ^ CkinpotvderJ ^ Bj Professor E. J. Hartmig (Alelbourne). 
lOth— 

^^Coal,’^ By Professor B. J, Hartmig (Alelboiirne). 

17tli- 

^ ‘ Vacc-imtionJ ’ By Professor W. A. Osborne (Melbonme). 

24tli— 

Bacteria,’^ By Professor W. A. Osborne (l^^elbolll‘ne). 

31st- 

^^The Bngmeer through the Ages,*’ By Sir Henry Burraelougii (Sydney). 

SEPTEMBER. 

7th - 

Steam,” By Sir Henry Barracdougb (SydneyQ. 

14tii- 

*‘Bleotfiaity,” By Sir Henry Barraelongb (Sydney). 

THURSDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.66 p.in. 

Tile National Talk on eacli Thursday evening during May -will be a Eeview of 
“OUEEENT BOOKS WORTH READING.” 

As from 5tll JunSj the National Book Eeview will be broadcast on Sundays 
at 10.15 a.m. 

FRIDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.65 p.m. 

A National Talk will be arranged every Friday evening at this hour. 

MAY. 

IStli- 

”Are you Superstitious By Mr. Hermon Gill (Melbourne). 

WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 

2BL, 2NB, 2CO, 3AE, SGI, 4QE, 4EK, 4QN. 

6.0 p.m. 

^^A FORUM FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTSP^ 

national Talks on Wednesdays and Fridays are arranged specially to interest 
young people. Usually these Talks will be broadcast by young people themselveg. 
During May the subject of the Talks and Discussions will be: 

‘‘OUR SCHOOLS-—WHAT WE THINK OF THBMP^ 

MAY. 

13tli- 

”lIom we woidd dml with the Bmmmaiion FroMem,” A Discussion by some 
Young People (Melbourne). 

IStli— 

”The Winnetha Sehools, Chicago,” By Rev. 0. T. Parkinson (Sydney), 

20t!i— 

'‘'Would the WinmtJca Flan Worlc in AustraliaP* A Discussion by some Ydung 
People (Melbotirne). 

2Stli- ' ' 

”The Ideal School for Australia,” By Rev. C. T. Parkinson (Sydney). 

27t!i- 

”Our CmX'Ception of an Ideal School for Australia,” 4 Discussion by some 
Young People (Melbourne). 
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The Tropics and Man 



^dvei)tiires in Science—The Discovery 
of Yiiamir)s. 

DOUGLAS H. K. LEE, M.Se., M.B., B.S., D.T.M., Professor of Physiology, 
Umversity of Queensland. 

^HB word adventure” calls to iiiind swasli-bncMing privateers, 
storm-tossed voyagers, fever-ridden explorers in tropical forests, 
in hourly peril from savages or treachery. What place is there in this 
reckless, glorious living for the cool calculated pursuit of scientific dis¬ 
covery f What matter the shadowy truths of an unseen, ill-understood 
world when life turns on the accuracy of the native’s aim, and the 
loyalty of hired bearers f ■ ■ 

To the vast majority of these restless pioneers no doubt science, as 
such, was unknown, and yet, they^ depended upon the science of their 
time for their very lives—^navigation and firearms were obvious examples 
if they had but thought of it. Nevertheless, true scientists were not 
wmiiting amongst these careless warriors, for science is not an exclusive 
possession to be purchased from special instructors, it is the product of 
a *scientific mind, and anyone wTio takes the trouble to observe carefully, 
to consider his observations and their possible explanation, and to put 
his conclusions to the test of experiment has that mind, be he soldier, 
sailor—or thief. 


Recognition of Deficiency Diseases. 

In the writings of these scientist-pioneers are to he found from time 
to time accounts of diseases produced by lack of certain foods—deficiency 
diseases we call them to-day. The significance of many of these observa¬ 
tions were not appreciated at the time, but bit by bit experience drove 
home the lesson and confirmed their statements. 

In 1720 an Austrian physician, Kramer, wrote that 3 or 4 oz. of 
orange or lime juice wmuld cure the dreadful disease of scurvy without 
other help. Captain Lind wrote a Treatise on Scurvy” in 1757, giving 
for the first time the results of experiments conducted on sailors and 
proving that the disease 'was cured or prevented by the use of salads, 
summer fruits, &c,, while Captain Cook was awarded the Copley Medal 
of the Royal Society for his dealings wuth scurvy in his famous voyages 
eomiiieneing in 1768.' ' 

' Listen to these extracts from the writings of these voyagers and 
imagine yourself before the mast on the old windjammer. 

Although the existence of two other diseases—beri-beri and rickets 
—had been known for a long time (beri-beri was described in the year 
2600 B.O.), they were not recognised as deficiency diseases until much 
later. In 1878, BOO out of every 1,000 men in the Japanese navy were 
sick with beri-beri. In 1882 ■ another sailor—Admiral Takaki—carved 
himself a niche m medical history, by abolishing beri-beri from the 
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Japanese navy in much the same way as James Cook and his contempo¬ 
rary navigators had banished scurvy?' from the British navy. There 
was one important difference, however, which was to prove the fore¬ 
runner of our present-day concepts. Scurvy had been prevented by the 
addition of one specific item to the diet—lemon juice; beri-beri was 
stopped by substituting a mixed diet of vegetables, meat, fish and barley 
in the place of one consisting largely of rice. There was one other 
difference. Admiral Takaki lived to enjoy the material benefits of a 
peerage conferred upon him by a grateful Emperor- 

Experimental Production of Deficiency Diseases. 

In the history of almost any medical discovery, you will find that 
the first stage has been careful observation of what occurs in nature. 
The scientist notices that if certain things are done—or, as in the case 
of vitamins, not done—certain disease symptoms appear. From this 
knowledge, some sort of prevention or cure often springs—thus, to cure 
or prevent scurvy, it was found necessary to hKve fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

If knowledge remained at this stage, however, medicine would stay 
ill a very rough and ready state. The next stage in progress is usually 
to see if one can produce and cure the condition at will, preferably in 
animals, but if that is not possible, it is sometimes necessary to use 
human beings. There have at all times been men of sufficient faith and 
nobility to offer themselves for such experiment—^but that is another 
chapter of medical adventure. 

In the case of the vitamins, the next step forward was taken almost 
accidentally. Eijkman, a Dutch scientist in Java, noticed in 1897 that 
when the hens in the prison yard were fed the same diet as the prisoners 
—polished rice—they also developed a kind of beri-beri, but when the 
liens’ diet w’as changed, they got better. Here, he said to himself, is 
an opportunity to find out just what it is about the rice diet which 
produces beri-beri. Fowls are plentiful, they eat much less food and 
they do not suflier from so many diseases as man; they will make my 
work much easier. And so he and his colleagues set to work. Even so, 
it was nine years before they discovered the truth, that rice husks 
contain a substance which is essential for the heart and nervous systems,, 
and that this substance is necessary if polished rice uforms the major 
part of the diet. 

Although the observation which started Eijkman off on liis trail 
of discovery was an accident, the same '^accident” must have happened 
hundreds of times before, but none had realised its meaning, and the 
opportunity awaited Eijkman’s acumen. This happy “accident” in the 
ease of beri-heri was followed in 1907 by an equally happy accident in 
respect of scurvy, this time at the hands of Norwegian investigators, 
and the guinea-pig was the animal. This was a very fortunate accident, 
as the guinea-pig is one of the few animals which do get scurvy, and 
the investigators were looking for beri-beri at the time. 

Of the work of these Dutch and Norwegian scientists, English and 
American workers were daily bringing confirmation. Hopkins’ account 
of his milk experiments published in 1912 have been described as rank¬ 
ing gesthetically beside the best short stories of TI. G. Wells. He fed 
rats on a diet which should have been quite sufficient for them, but 
vffiich eousisted of highly purified foods. The rats refused to grow until 
a small poiffion of milk was added to the diet. 
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At tills tiinej a Polish, bio-cliemist, 'Casimir Funk, was working in 
London, and showed that a substance which prevented beri-beri could 
be obtained in concentrated form from rice husks. He was an imagina¬ 
tive man and, thinking over all that had been written about beri-beri, 
scurvy, and the like, perceived a single principle behind them all. For 
the first time he put forward the idea that food, to be adequate to the 
body’s needs, must contain more than carbohydrate, fat and protein— 
it must contain certain other substances which are only required in 
minute amounts, but which are essential for health. These substaiiees 
he called vitamins. Thus Funk brought together into a single class 
governed by a single principle of prevention, diseases which were very 
different in their appearance. How^ true was Funk’s flash of inspiration 
we now fully realise. Funk postulated four vitamins, we now recognise 
at least ten, and many others will probably soon be admitted to the fold. 


The World War. 

Just when scientists of all nations had, crossed the threshold of a 
new discovery, a discovery of the greatest importance to all mankind, 
there came to the world those dread dark days of 1914 and the subse¬ 
quent holocaust. The shrill of the bugle, the roll of the drum, merged 
with the reverberation of gun-fire to drown the silvery pipings of 
peace-time science. This was no time for the prosecution of obscure 
imaginings, it was far more important to invent new ways of killing 
men than of saving rats. Yet how completely was this titanic struggle 
to vindicate the scientists’ contentions. Bead accounts of the sufferings 
of those caught in the toils of the blockade, see their emaciated frames 
swelling wdth the dropsy of beri-beri, their gums bleediiig^ from scurvy, 
infection of all kinds steadily mounting as the body’s resistance drops, 
the collapse of morale and the outbreak of red revolution as the last 
glimmer of hope dies. 

How right 'were the scientists with their stress on the importance of 
food and, of the minute necessary factors of food—but what a price to 
pay for proof! A proud nation brought to its knees and the healtli of 
thousands upon thousands ruined. Here indeed was adventure—but 
disastrous adventure of the wrong kind. Once more Science had been 
pressed into the victor’s service and her humanitarian gifts converted 
into a death-dealing 'iveapon. 

The Atonement. 

People are fond of stressing this subjugation of Science to the art 
of destruction, but there is another side to the picture. It is undoubtedly 
true that the demands of war forced the development of very many 
scientific discoveries which would have lagged behind in peace. So also 
the catastrophe of war famine drove scientists to further efforts in their 
; examination of foods, vitamins and other accessory factors, as they are 
-called. But so vast is the knowledge, so delicate the technique required 
that tlie day of the brilliant individual discoverer is well-nigh over. 
One man, working alone, cannot examine his work from all the different 
angles which are necessary, and, in any case, what he could accomplish 
,, depends .upon all the other discoveries'which have gone before. ' In the 
t place of a few inspired enthusiasts there is hardly a place of learning 
^ which has not its .group., of vitamin or■ other nutrition investigators., 
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Longest experience and largest stocks. 
Write for information and Measurement 
Forms. 
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"428 Queen St. (opp. Customs House), Brisbane 



ADDIS 

SEEDS 


Are Queenstand 
Government tested 
for Purity and 
Germination, and are 
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Algerian Oats, machine dressed, cleaned, and clipped. 
Victorian Mqlga, Sunrise, Tartarian, also Sideling Oafs. 
Cape and Skinless Barley. Mangolds, Beet, and Rape 
Seed. New Zealand Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot. Clover 
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SEND FOR PRICE LIST and SAVE MONEY 

ADDIS BROS. PTY. LTD., 

Produce, Seed, Bag, and Sack Merchants; 

Poultry and Stock Food Manufacturers; 

Farm Produce Agents. 

246-248, ALSO 66, ROMA STREET, BRISBANE. 
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Most Ip-to-date, Simple 
Sanitary & Natural 
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MILKS BY PRESSIJRE 

Double Pipe System prevents milk becoming contaminated by foul air 
or, impure vapours*','" Stop ' overport pulsationcontinU'OUs vacuum. ; 
.THE PERFECT COMBINATION. 
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WINCHCOMBE, CARSON Ud. 
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It may seem to you that with this factory-like development of 
Science, that romance and adventure have become mere legends, that 
it is no longer possible to sail a valiant lone voyager on the iincliarted 
seas of natural science. This is not necessarily true as 1 shall show in 
a minute, but first let me say a word or two as to where this team-work 
is taking us in the matter of vitamins. 

The outstanding development is the increasing number of vitainins 
being accepted by even the most cautious scientists. There are a large 
number of others still on trial as it were. We can sympathise with the 
candidate who, being asked where the six B vitamins were to be found, 
replied, ‘Mn Professor Peter’s brain, Sir!” What was formerly thought 
to be a single vitamin has more than once turned out to be two or more 
similar but distinct vitamins. Then new ones altogether have been 
discovered. To make matters woi*se, it is no longer possible to draw 
a sharp dividing line between vitamins and certain otlier food 
constituents. 

The second outstanding point about recent developinents is the 
stress laid upon the mixed or balanced diet. Vitamins are not things 
to be added to the diet out of a bottle; a well mixed diet, containing the 
different foods in the proper proportions or balance, will generally 
cmsiire that a sufficieiicy of all is obtained. 

The third feature of modern work is the manufacture in tlie 
laboratory—synthesis, the chemists call it—of some of these vitamins. 
As much as 1 lb. of vitamin C has been manufactured at a time, but of 
this, the adult requires only one thousandth part of an ounce daily— 
1 lb, would last him forty-five years. 


Modern Adventure. 

As I mentioned before, you may feel that the days of adventure 
in Science are over. You may say that it was all vei*y well for Captain 
Cook to notice that lemon juice prevented scurvy; all he had to do 
was to look; everything as simple as that has been found out already. 

In the first place, I doubt whether everything that is observable 
has been observed. There is a vast difference between seeing and 
obseiwing. In the second place, there is just as much adventure in 
complex science as in simple observation. Think of the thrill that must 
have come to Szent-Gyorgy when he first isolated vitamin C, or to the 
team of chemists Who first manufactured it artificially. Yoii can see 
tbein working away day after day, month after month, now trying this 
line of work only to meet with failure, now trying a different line, to 
fail again. Some member of the team lying awake at night turning the 
problem over and oyer, sees a suggestive link. He persuades his 
colleagues that it is wnrth following up. Is it worth wliile! Will it 
mean the dashing of yet another hope, the loss of more months of futile 
work*! They try, they persevere. At last the final product I Will it 
work f Is it what they have been looking for I They give it to an animal 
with scurvy. Just imagine how anxiously they watch the animal, how 
fearfully they will go to its cage each morning. On the fourth day the 
animal is better, in two more it is cured—Eureka: We have found it 1 

21 ,5 
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Answers to Correspondents 



BOTANY. 

lif'ltlirs titlecltd from the ouigomg mail of the Government BvlauLst, 'Mi\ 

G. T. Tlhite, F,L.S. 

Plants from Morven Named. 

W.C.C. (Alorveii) — 

(1) AmpMpogoii sp .—This is a very widely-spread grass in Western Queens¬ 
land, particularly in the nmlga country of the south-west, and^ in the sandy 
land of the central-west. It is sometimes known as Neverfail, at other 
times as Porcupine grass, but Vjotli these local names are applied to othci’ 
grasses. It has little walue as a fodder, although it is eaten in its younger 
stages of growth, in the absence of more palatable feed. 

(2) Neuradme niitchelluma, commonly known as the Mulga Mitchell, one of the 
best grasses of the Mulga country, 

(3) Bantlionia Mpartltaj a common grass of the Mulga country. AYe have not 
heard a local name applied to it. It should he quite a good fodder but 
we have no particular information about it. 

(4) Arhiula antlwxantlioides, a species of wire grass or three-prong spear 
grass. The wire grasses, on the whole, have little value as a fod<ler 
although stock will sometimes eat them in the absence of better feed. 

Elephant Grass, 

A.H.B. (Alouiit Ossa, Mackay)— 

The specimen bore no seed heads hut there is little doubt that it i» 
elephant grass, Fenniseium purpumetwi, grown to a Hniitod extent as a 
fodder in many parts of Queensland. 

Elephant grass is not now grown to the extent that it was some years 
ago, probably owing to its very eaney nature. ICept regularly cut/how* 
ever, it is a useful grass for either feeding off or chaffing. It is not known 
to imssess any poisonous or harmful properties at any stage of its growhli. 

''Fisli Weed/' 

G.E.S. (Biggenden)— 

The specimen is Clicmpodium triangulares a native plant sometimes seen in the 
ordinary pasture, but most frequent as a weed of cultivation, around 
eowymrds, or where the ground has been disturbed. It is eommonl^^ called 
ffsh weed, due to the peculiar flavour and odour it gives to milk and cream, 

" Devirs Claw/" 

W.B.R. (Springsure)— 

The specimen is devil A claw, Mortignia lutea^ a native of Kouth America, now 
fairly common in some parts of Australia. In Queensland, it is most 
abundant on the Darling Downs, particularly about Dalby, where it is 
sometimes known as pumpkin vine, from the'pumpkin-like growth of the 
ptot. It IS also known as unicorn plant, elephant’s trunk, and devil ’s 
grip. The seed vessels often become entangled in sheep’s wool, particularly 
the neck wool, and their presence may not be discovered until shearing time, 
mth consequent breakages of the teeth of the shears and tenqier of the 
shearers. The plant is an annual. 

"Wild Grai»e/' .Fandaniis; 

W.R.H. (Gordonvale)^— 

The vine described and known about Cairns as wild grape, is, we think, IHtis 
opaea.. This forms a very large tuber. The only thing that we cannot 
reconcile With your description is wdiere you say that the vines have a few 
blunt spines on them here and there, 

'The 'ArehP^topkmnw Alexandree, which is very common in swamps near Cairns, 
we have always regarded as the same ■ as ’ that Tound ' on the liill sides at 
' - Freshwater Talley. The eommoh .pandanua'About'■ Cairns we. are not too 
BUr^ of. ' We^ have'quit©"'a number: of','species in, Queensland. ^ Your^ best 
"' .'#« to/send a few,droops, ;dr,'''^nuts?^takeh:':feo 'the trees. 
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General Notes 


Staff Cftanges and Appointments. 

The axiproval of the Executive Council has been given to the ai^pointnient of 
Mr. Ro!.>ert Wilson, Assistant Under Secretary, to be Acting Under Secretary for 
Agriculture and Stock and Acting Director of Marketing in succession to the late 
Mr. E, Graham. Follo\Ying his appointment as Acting Director of Marketing, Mr. 
Wilson Avill also be a member of all commodity boards established under ^'^The 
Prirnttri) Producers^ Organisation and Marketing Acts, 1926 to 1935/^ a member 
of the State Wheat Board, and also of the Committee of Direction of Eruit 
Marketing, 

The appointment of Mr. H. P. N. Hindmarsh, Wingfield/^ Monto, as an 
Honorary Acting Inspector of Stock at Eawbelle, has been eaneeiled, 

H]'. T, W. Case, Eavensboiirne, has been ax)i>ointed an honorary ranger under 
the.Xative Plants Protection Act. 

;Mr. E. B. Bice, assistant analyst. Dairy Kesearch Laboratory, has been appointed 
dairy technologist, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 

Mr. S. I-I. Scougall, care of Plane Creek Mill, Sarina, has been appointed 
millowners^ representative on the Plane Creek Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice 
Mr. A. Times, resigned. 

Mr. E. E. Hollambv, inspector of slaugherlionscs, Maryborough, has been 
appointed also an inspector under the Diseases in Stock Acts and the Brands Acts. 

Constable W. S. Johnson, Bowen, has been appointed also an inspector under 
the Brands Acts, and Constable W. ICearney, of Mitchell, an inspector imclor the 
Slaughtering Act. 

IMr. B. T. Smithy Bingera Sugar Mill, via Bundaberg, has been appointed mill- 
owners ' representative on the Bingera Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice Mr. A. J, 
Gibson, resigned. 

Messrs. A, J. Anders (Maroon, via Boonah), A. G. Maddox (Clumber), A. J. D. 
Philp (Wyaralong), and J. Btenzel (Mount Alford) have been appointed honorary 
protectors under “The Famm Protection Act of 1937.’^ 




Diseases in IPIarifs Inspectorships. 

An examination for inspectorships under ^^Th'e Bisemcs in Fla^its Acts, 1929 
to 1937,^^ will be held in Brisbane and principal towns of the State on Monday, 26th, 
and Tuesday, 26th July next. The estimated number of vacancies for which qualified 
men will be required is three. 

Application forms and a copy of the Begulations containing a list of the subjects 
in which candidates will be examined may^be-obtained from the State Public Service 
Commissioner’a Department, Brisbane. 

The |>^^eseribed text-books are:— 

Insect Pests and their Control, and Plant Diseases and their Control^ and 
* ‘ Principles of Botany for Queensland Parmers. ^ ^ 

These publications may be obtained on application to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Those candidates who succeed in obtaining the requisite minimum number of 
marks for the written portions of tho examination will subsequently be required to 
undergo viva voce tests and, before appointment, successful candidates will be 
required to pass a medical examination. Ko person will be appointed who is not 
competent (or willing to learn) to ride a horse or a motor-cycle. 

Applications for admission to the examination, together with the fee of 15s., 
must be x*eceived by the Acting Secretary to the Public Service Commissioner, ■ Box 
4S8H, G.F.O., Brisbane, not later than 4th June, 1938. 
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Rural Topics 


Teclinoloeist f© Lecture to Queensland Dairy Farmers. 

Mi*. E. Brooke Eice, a young Queenslander who is one of tlie teclinologists in 
tlie Department of Agriculture and 8tock, and wlio retiirned recently from England 
after a twelve-montlis ’ course at tlie famous Beading Dairy Besearcli Sclioolj and 
who visited Denmark, Holland, Germany, and other European countries while lie was 
abroad, will shortly commence an educational lecture programme. Mr. Bice will 
visit the chief dairying centres of the State, starting off in the Darling Downs 
division. His lectures, illustrated profusely with lantern slides, have been prepared 
with the object of encouraging dairy farmers to aim at producing the choicest quality 
butter. This is part of a general educational scheme planned by the Minister for 
Agriculture and Stock (Mr. Frank W. Bulcoek) for the purpose of helping the dairy 
industry to maintain its footing on the Imperial market—an object which can only be 
realised if the industry exports butter—and cheese, too—of the quality required by 
Briiisli consumers. 

Queensland! Products at the Sydney Show. 

The Queensland farming and forestry and Tourist Bureau exhibits attracted 
great public attention at the Sydney Show. There was always a large crowd about 
it and many interesting comments on the various displays were voiced. One 
amusing reniark by a young fellow was heard. Turning to a friend he said, There 
you are, Bill, I told" you that pineapples don^t grow under the ground. Book 
at that^^—pointing to a xiineapple on a plant in the fruit section of the Queensland 
exhibit. 

A frequent question asked was whether cotton is grown by coloured labour in 
Queensland. The officers with the exhiint of the Department of Agriculture and 
IStock (Messrs. S. Burehill and J. H. Gregory), had the pleasure of telling iiujuirerH 
that Queensland is the only country in the world exclusively employing white 
labour in the produetio.n of cotton—cotton, hy the way, equal to the world’s b(‘st. 

Queensland-bred Wheat Awarded Commonwealth Championship. 

. With a sample of Flora variety, Mr. J. W, Wilson, of Gilgandra (N.S.W. j, won 
the Commonwealth cdiampion prize for medium-strong white wheat at tlie jSydney 
Eoyal Show. 

In the championship class Mr. Wilson gained a total of 171i points out of a 
possible 200. For grain quality he was awarded 53J points out of a possible 60, 
and for milling 118 out of a possible 140. The wheat, which was sown on black 
semi-mnlcliing soil, weighed 66|' lb. to the bushel. It yielded 11 bushels to the. acre, 
and the rainfall during growth was only 2.10 inches; Seed at the rate of 50 lb. 
per acre was sown on fallow, ■ \ 

The Floi*a variety of wheat was bred at the Boma State Farm by Mr. B* E. 
Soutter, Beseareh Officer, Department of Agriculture and Stock. It is a result of 
bhe crossing of the Bobs and.Florence■-varieties. Flora .covered the second dargast 
wheat acreage in Queensland in the 1936-7 season, A sample once scaled 694: lb, to 
the bushel. Numerous prizes have been won in Queensland with this variety. 

Til© Cause of Efosaon^- 

: A lot is heard about soil erosion and washaways those days, and there is no 
doubt that it is a ,serious-''rnatter froia both the farmer’s and the State point 
of view. A committee has been investigating the trouble in Victoria, and has 
arrived at the conclusion - that bhere is no single cause of soil erosion; neither is 
there one sovereign remedy;. In-the final analysis, the- real cause of soil ivaslimg 
must be admitted and ^ that the. cause is the mistreatment of the soil and other 
natural resources by man himself. We are all trying to get from our soil—and 
also from our timber lands-^the highest return in the shortest time. To be quite 
fair to ourselves, however^ it must be said that most of the damage to our farming 
land is done unwittingly, or, at least, because of our lack of knowledge of how to 
V^event or corrwtt erosion. To plead ignorance of the laws of nature is, however, 
JUS usete as pleading ignorance of the laws of the land. In both eases, we cannot 
4odg©,tw penalty. The remedy is to- study causes of, noil washing- on our own 
Tarms and XU our own locality, so that, 'at least,'something may'be- done in the wav 
^ nunimismg the damage.-' - ' ■ "■ ,,,, ' ;; ,, ' 
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Whifewashes for Farm Use. 

Whitewash has a wide application tO' farm use and deserves a much greater 
popularity than it at present enjoys. Its ingredients are ines:pensive and readily 
obtained; it is not difficult to makej and it is easy to apply it. In addition to these 
advantages, it protects the surfaces to which it is applied, brightens up dark 
interiors, and is sanitary. A fact not generally known is that whitewash may be 
coloured provided that light tints and shades are used and that the pigments aren^t 
affected by lime. Among such are yellow ochre, raw and burnt umber, and raw and 
burnt sienna, 

Mo-ii) to Use WMtewash .—The surface to be whitewashed should be just as clean 
as one tliat is to be painted, and it is a first essential to good results that all dirt, 
dust, grease, and scaly material be removed before there is any attempt to apply the 
wash. This implies a liberal use of scrapers and stiff brushes. When the cleaning is 
finished and the surface dusted, it is well to dampen it slightly just before applying 
the wash. 

Whitewash may be applied with the brush or sprayer. In applying with the 
brush, use one at least 4 inches wide, and work rapidly, making no attempt to 
brush out^^ as in painting. Let the coat be fairly thin and transparent, and it 
will be opaque when dry. Small hand or power sprayers may be used. In using 
s])rayers it is quite necessary that the wash be strained through at least two thick¬ 
nesses of cheesecloth. 

Spraying has many advantages over brushing under certain conditions, and it 
forces the material into cracks and crevices that would not be reached by the brush. 
In using the sprayer always hold the nozzle so that the wash is applied at right angles 
to the surface; this gives even application. The sprayer should be thoroughly cleaned 
after use, and especially the nozzles, as a small particle of dirt clogging one side of 
the nozzle will cause it to send out a lopsided stream and the work will be patchy. 

Ustimatmg Qumtities .—In estimating the quantity of material required many 
problems and conditions are encountered, but the following general figures may be 
used as a basis. One gallon of whitewash will cover approximately 225 square feet 
of w^ood, 180 square feet of brick, and 270 square feet of plaster. Using a 4-ineh 
bruch, a man will cover 200 square feet of ceiling, 200 square feet of rough wall, or 
350 square feet of smooth wall in one hour. 

Sow to Mnlce Whitewash. —(a) Prepare the lime and water paste a few days 
before you wish to use it. 

(6) Where casein, glue or formaldehyde are to be used, the solutions must be 
brought together only when they are quite cold. This is very important. 

(c) The solutions mentioned in (h) should be added quite slowly and at the 
same time they should be stirred vigorously and constantly. 

(d) In no case should you mix more of the wash in one day than you can use 
in that day when any of the solutions mentioned in (h) are used. 

(e) Skim milk may be used as a substitute for casein, but it is not quite so 
effective. 

(/) In place of one sack (50 lb.) of hydrated lime, you may use the paste 
made by slaking one-half bushel (38 lb.) of fresh quicklime with about 6 gallons of 
water. This, slaking is sometimes done by placing the quicklime in a barrel and adding 
the water boiling hot. If cold water is used the water may be added a little at a 
time, stirring each time; when heat ceases to be given off the lime is slaked. 

Beforb using, strain this paste through a fine screen. 

(ff) Alum tends to prevent rubbing, and is used in proportion of X oz. to 1 
gallon of the wash. It would not be needed in the formula G, B, or E given below. 

(h) If a gloss is desired, dissolve 1 lb. of bar soap in a gallon of boiling water, 
and when it is cold add it to 5 gallons of the thick wash. 

Some Fornm^m, —^A. (1) Dissolve 15 lb. of common salt in 7| gallons 

of water. (2) Slowly add one sack of hydrated lime, stirring vigorously. (3) Thin 
this to milk-like eonsistenCy with water, 

B. (1) Make a paste of one sack of hydrated lime and 7 gallons of water. (2) 
Dissolve 1 lb of common* salt and | lb of zinc sulphate in 1 gallon of boiling water. 
Allow tliis to cool, (3) Pour this last solution into the lime paste solution a little 
at a time, stirring vigorously, (4) Stir in 2 gallons of skim milk. 

G. (1) Soak 5 lb. of casein in 2 gallons of hot water for two hours. (2) Dissolve 
3 lb. of trisodium phosphate in 1 gallon'of water. (3) Mix'theso^ two and'allow 
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tlie casein to dissolve and eool. (4) Alake a cream of one .sack of liydrated lime 
and 7 gallons of water. (5) Slowly add (3) to (4), stirring vigorously. (6) Just 
before usings dissolve 3 pints of formaldehyde in 3 gallons of water and add it very 
slowly to (5)^ stirring vigorously. Do not mix more than can be used in one day. 

D. (1) Soak 0 lb of casein in 2 gallons of hot water for two hours. (2) Add 

3 pints of'bniisehold ammonia to 1 gallon of water. (3) When cold mix (1) and 
(2b (4) Make a cream of one sack of hydrated lime and 7 gallons of water. (5) 

aiowly'add (3) to (4)^ stirring vigorously. (6) Just before using dissolve d ]u‘ais 
of foriiiaklchyde in 3 gallons of water and add it very slowly to (5), stiiTing 
vigorously, (7) Thin to a milk-like consistency. 

E. (1) Dissolve 3 lb. of glue in 2 gallons of hot water and allow to eool. (2) 
Make a cr\am of one sack of hydrated lime and seven gallons of water. (3) Mix 
(1) am] (2), stirring vigorously. (4) Thin to a milk-like eonsistency* 

P. (1) Alake a cream' of 1 sack of hydrated lime and 8 gallons of water. (2) 
Slowly add 1 quart of crude carbolic acidj stirring vigorously. The quantity of acid 
may be doubled if desired. (3) Thin to a milk-like consistency, 

G. (1) Make a cream of 1 sack of hydrated lime and 7 gallons of water. (2) 
Dissolve 6 lb. of salt in 3 gallons of boiling water, (3) Mix (1) and (2) when 
cold. (4) Stir 3 lb. of Poi^iaiid cement into (3). 

Uses for the Different Dorm^cB. —^h'‘ormul8B A and B: Unimportant outdoor 
work, sheds, fences, and trees. G and G: Higher grade of work on dairies, buildings, 
and trees. D: Basements that tend to be damp, E: Dry basements. If: As a 
disinfectant wash but liable to rub. 

I^lyshing flie Separator. 

The test or percentage of fat required in cream should be not less than 3S ]»t.ir 
cent, during the hot summer months and not less than 34 per cent, during 1lic {'uoier 
months of tlie year. Whatever make of separator is used, diiriug the proc(‘Hs of 
separating satisfactory results can only be olJained when the cream screw is adjusted 
so that the driven speed of the separator conforms with tlio correspondlug number 
of revolutions per minute recommended by the maker of the machine. 

At the completion of separating, Rushing with cold or warm water so as to 
remove the last of the cream from the patties is an undesirable practice. If tho 
cream bucket is not removed during the process, some of the impurities and slime 
adhering to the bowl may be removed and deposited in the cream, "i'his a|> lilies 
•particularly if warm water is used. When separated milk is used fur flushing, 
excessive milk solids are introduced into the -cream, and these will act as a starter 
and affect the quality. Thus the proceeds of flushing should bo fed to the pigs or 
calves on the farm. The mainteiianee of cream quality is too important to })e 
impaired by laxity in this respect. 

Wholesome Milk. 

Normal milk can only be produced by a normally healthy herd/fed on wholesome 
and non-taint producing fodders. If only one cow in the herd is not in normal 
health her milk production will be sub-normal, and, if mixed with the milk from 
the remainder of the herd, the quality of the whole may be seriously affected. 
Ctleauliness should be exercised during the whole process of milking, and all utensils 
and surroundings kept clean. ' ’ ■ ' ' , i 

If the milk is intended for human consumption, cooling and aerating will allow 
the feed flavours to be given off, and the reduction" in temperature will chock 
'.''bacterial development, 

i$0lafloii Fen for Sick Figs. 

The distance between isolation imns for sick pigs and the pig yards or dairy'' 
..'Structures is not so important as the relationship of these structures from another 
"'point of ^ view. Thus, while advising a minimum distance of, say, 150 feet, it should 
be emphasised that such isolation pen should be so placed that:"— 

(a) Ho drainage from it can spread to the main sties or any of the dairy 
buildings; and 

(h) That if healthy pigs are allowed tq wander, the isolation pen should be 
sq guarded that they cannot make contact with it. 

^ Ordinarily, 'teefore, the isolation pen should b'e''bn dower''ground, and, 'if 'in 
%e paddock in which pigs wapd’^,,should'b©'protected by feteing.in such a way 
i; that healthy, pigs cannot come in :Cont'aet'w|th.':it.. * 
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Orchard Notes 



JUNE. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

I F tlie weather is dry, citrus orchards should be kept in a good state of tilth and 
any winter green manure ero]»s turned under. Old worn-out trees may be dug out 
and burnt. Custard apples will be ripening more slowly as the nights get colder, 
]f the weather becomes unduly eold, or if immature fruit is sent South^ tlic fruit 
is apt to turn black and become valueless. Grade custard apples carefullvj and 
pack in eases holding a single layer of fruit only for the Southern markets. 

The pineapple plantation should be shallow worked and kept free from weeds. 
The fruit takes longer to mature at this time of the year; consequently it can be 
allowed to remain on the plant until partly coloured before gathering for the 
Southern markets. 

Banana })lantations also should be kept w'orked and free from weeds, especially 
if the weather is dry, as a severe check to the plants now may mean small fruit 
later on. Bananas should be allowed to become full before the fruit is cut. The 
necessity of , i^roper handling, grading, and packing of the fruit should be kept in 
mind. Land intended for planting with bananas or pineapples during the spring 
should be got ready noiv. 

’ Stra'wberries require constant attention, and unless there is a regular and 
abundant rainfall, they should be w^atered regularly. Where not already done, 
vineyards should be cleaned up ready for x)runing. It is, however, too early to 
prune or to plant out new vineyards. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A JjL kinds of deciduous fruit trees are now ready for pruning, and this 3s the 
X)rincipal wmrk of the month in the orchards of the Granite Belt area. Thin 
out young trees properly, and cut them back hard. Many good trees are spoilt 
by insulhcient or wrong pruning during the first three years. If in doubt as to 
the correct method of pruning consult the district instructor in fruit culture. 
In old orchards, do not have too mueh bearing wood; cut out severely, especially 
in the ease of peaches. Planting may be commenced w-herc the land is ready 
ns early-planted trees become well established before spring, and thus get a good 
start. When land is intended for planting this season, see that it is iceil prepared 
and 'well sweetened before the trees are put in, as young trees seldom make a good 
start when planted in sour or badly prepared land. 

^Icnvly acting manures—-such as Ijonedust, meatworks manure, or phosphates— 
may be applied iiowq as they are not liable to be crashed out of the soil, and they 
■will be a'^-ailable for the use of the trees when they start growth in spring. Lime 
may also be applied wFere required. Badly drained land should be attended to, 
41S no fruit trees will thrive with stagnant water lying round their roots. 

On the DoAvns and Tableland all kinds of fruit trees may l)e pruned now, and 
vlaies also may be pruned in any district where there is no risk of late frosts- 
Prunhigs should be gathered, and burnt, and the vineyards ploughed up and well 
worked to reduce the soil to a good state of tilth, so that should rain come it will 
absorb all that falls and the moisture can be kept in the soil by enltivation 
subsequently. ^ 

Citrus fruits''Will be at their'best in the western districts. The trees* should 
]»e wintered'if'they show signs of distress; otherwise all that is necessary is to keep 
the surface of the land well'worked. All main-crop lemons should have'been picked 
by this time. 


BULL RECORDING. 

As every breeder; know's, it is not always what an animal api>ears to be, but 
■what class of ani'mal it'breeds that really matters. We should, therefore, attempt 
to record all our bulls (on the average yield of their daughters) and give them a 
figure for milk yield in the same Tvay as -we do for cows,— Dr. John Sammond. 
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JUNE. 

F ield.— winter lias set in, and frosts will already iiave been experienced in some 
of the more exposed country of the Maranoa and Darling Downs. Wheat 
sowing should now be in full swing. Full directions for ^ ^ pickling' ^ seed wheat are 
aTailable on application to the Department of Agriculture, Toowoomba, Land 
intended for the production of early summer crops may now receive its preliminary 
pirex^aration, and every opportunity taken advantage of to conserve moisture in the 
form of rainfall where experienced; more particularly so where it is intended to 
plant potatoes or early maize. Where frosts are not to he feared the planting of 
potatoes may take place in mid-July; but August is the recognised month for this 
operation. Arrowroot will he nearly ready for digging, hnt we would not advise 
taking up the bulbs until the frosts of July have occurred. Take up sweet potatoes 
and ginger. ^Sllould there be a heavy crop, and consequently a glut in the market, 
sweet potatoes may be kept by storing them under cover and in a cool place in 
dry sand, taking care that they are thoroughly ripe before digging. ^ The ripeness 
may be known by the milky juice of a broken tuber remaining white when dry. 
Should the juice turn dark, the potato is unripe and will rot or dry up and 
shrivel in the sand lait. Before pitting, spread the tubers out in a dry barn, or in 
the open if the weather be fine. In pitting them or storing theni in hills, lay 
them on a thick layer of sand; then pour dry sand over them till all the crevices 
are filled and a layer of sand is formed above them; then put down another layer 
of tubers, and rex>eat the i^roeess until the hill is of the requisite size, and finally 
cover with either straw or fresh hay. The sand excludes the air, and the potatoes 
will keep right through the winter. 

Cotton crops are now fast approaching the final stage of harvesting. Growers 
are advised tliat all bales and bags should be legibly branded with the owners^ 
initials. In. this matter some consignors are careless, causing much delay and 
trouble in identifying parcels, which are frequently received without address 
labels. 




Blate, ISfi. CP/ioto.,: A'F., iwdeooft. 

iEM.—-The hay is tied in btmdies by 
lek, a horse-gear providing the powers 
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Our Babies. 


V^nMr this heaMng a series of short articles, hy the Medical anS Nursm^ 
Staff8 of the Q'weensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of babies has been planned In the hope of mamiainmg their health, increas¬ 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the nvmber of avoidable deaths. 


HEALTHY MOTHERHOOD. 

Australia wants healthy babies—all and more than those arriving 
at present. 

The ftrst requirement of a healthy baby is healthy parentage, but 
as important as this undoubtedly is, it is only a beginning. There is 
now a nmeh wider diffusion of knowledge regarding midwifery amongst 
the general public. There are now many women who know much more 
about themselves than their mothers ever knew, who demand.^—and 
rightly—that they shall be helped to go through the strain, in some 
cases "the danger, and in all cases the irksomeness of bearing children 
with complete safety and with as much conofort as medical knowledge 
can give. ^ ,, 

The unborn baby can be reached only through the mother who 
carries it. So the life of the child and the life of the woman in preg¬ 
nancy are closely bound together and depend one on the other. Although 
the baby is hidden from sight it is possible/ through the mother, for it 
to be influenced for good or ill. So it is clear that antematal care is the 
care of the expectant mother in health and disease and the care of the 
child before it is born. 

.Bearing this in mind the expectant mother should, early in her 
pregnancy, put herself under the care of her doctor or pay a visit—the 
first of several it is Imped—‘to an ante-natal clinic. She should welcome 
the medical examination which is made, both for the sake of her general 
health and for the prevention of any discomforts associated with }ier 
pregnancy and of any dangers to -herself and her child. She should; 
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realise too that in having her nrine tested and blood pressure taken at 
each visit, a A^ery important part is played' in keeping guard OA^er tier 
health, for by these tests early signs of clanger are found, 

Eaaui a AAmnian in apparently good health may cleA^elop kidney 
trouble wliieli, if recognised early, makes it possible for steps to he taken 
by her doctor so that her pregnancy may he brought to a safe and happy 
conclusion. 

The teeth of the expectant mother should be carefully exainiiied, for 
no' one Avith defecth^e teeth can satisfactorEy digest food—^entirely apart 
from poisons Avhich may be absorbed from infected gums. 

Her diet is of the greatest importance. Many Avomen neglect to 
take suitable food for the dcA^elopment of a strong healthy baby, ' 

One of the greatest advantages an expectant mother cleriA^es from 
obtaining advice in good time is peace of mind. She aaoII Iviioaa’ AAdiat 
she may safely do and Avill be able to do it Avithout Avorry. She will 
feel that someone outside the family, A\dio knows exactly Avliat^slie 
needs, is sharing her responsibility, ancl that she is doing what is right 
for herself and her unborn child. 

She sliotilcl alAAmys report at once to her doctor or ante-natal clinic 
if at any time during her pregnancy she notices— 

Persistent headache, 

Biinness of Ausion, 

Diminution in quantity of urine, 

Precpieney of passing urine, 

SAvelling of the feet and legs, 

Pains in the abdomen, 

Persistent Ammiting, 

Discharge of blood from the vagina. 

It is AA'ell knoAvn that the new baby is eared for at the ante-natal 
elinie>s, but not realised by many that the care of the mother should not 
cease at the end of the lying-in period. She should present lierself to 
her doctor or the clinic which she attended before the birth of lier child 
for a post-natal examination—which means that about six weeks after 
her confinement she should be examined to see that her organs are 
again in their right position. So frequently simple treatment prescribed 
by her doctor can prevent small troubles deA^eloping into big ones Avhich 
may in the end need operation to restore her to comfort ancl good health. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

THE EVER USEFUL EGG. 

figgs Cfiasseyr. 

Tafee 4 eggs, 1 tahlespoonfal batter; 2 tomatoes, 2 tablespooiifals grated clieese, 
1' saiall oiiioB, 2 rashers bacon, | lb, potatoes, pepper and salt to taste. 

Melt', the butter An a saucepan. Add peeled and diced onion and frv liglitly, 
then 'add cliced baeon. /Cook till well browned. Add. |>eeled and diced potkoes' and 
«bo'|>ped, .'peeled t'omat'oes. ^' Oover and simmer until potatoes are soft. Meanwhile, 
po^h eggs and stir.grated chee.se into the mixture. 'SeasonAo taste with pepper and 
1 tf required, and pour into a shallow, hot .dish.' Arrsuge eggs neatly on top. 
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Egg and Shrimp Toast. 

Take S roiiiids fried bread, 2 oz. butter, 1 small pot shrinip paste, 3 Iiard-boiled 
eggs, a little ehopi^ed parsley. 

Ill smoking liot fat fry bread until golden brown. Drain on paper. Mix 
slirimp paste, egg-yolks, and butter togetlier, and rub tlirougli a sieve. Eub wliites 
of eggs tlirougli a sieve. Oliop parsely very dnely. Put sbriinp mixture in a forcing 
tube and decorate edge of toast tliickly with it. Pill up centre witli whites of 
eggs and garnish with parsley. JServe hot or eold. 

Eggs St. Michel. 

Take 3 hard-boiled eggs, grating of nutmeg, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 3 table- 
spoonfuls choxjped fried mushrooms, 1 egg-yolk, 1 small cupful milk, I teaspoonful 
salt, 2 tablesiioonfuls Hour, 1 tabiespoonful mhieed x>arsley. Pried bread to serve. ■ 

Melt tlie blitter in the top of a double boiler. Stir in flour, and when well 
blended gradually stir in milk, warmed till tepid. Stir constantly until sauce is 
smooth and boiling, then add chopped eggs, lightly fried mushrooms, parsley, and 
seasoning, and, 'when thick, the beaten egg-yolk. "Pile mixture on ‘ slices of fried 
bread or hot buttered toast. 

Eggs with Sauce. 

Take 2 onions, 3 oz. butter, pepper, and salt, 1 tablespoonful vinegar, bread¬ 
crumbs, new-laid eggs. 

Thinly slice the. onions and fry until brown in 2 oz. of butter. Add vinegar, 
and cook i‘or 3 minutes. Butter an earthenware baking dish. Place in it the fried 
onions and vinegar. Break the eggs separately, allowing one to each person, and 
put them, one at a time, over the onions. Sprinkle with x>e|)per and salt. Add a 
thill layer of breadcrumbs, and bake in a hot oven until the eggs are set. 

Eggs and Tomatoes. 

Take the required number of fresh eggs, Arm tomatoes, slices of fried bread, 
salt and pepper, salad. 

Cut a slice off the end of each tomato, scoop out some of the pulp, and season 
the inside of the tomatoes with salt and pepper. Into each one carefully break 
xiB egg, put on the lids, and bake in a moderately hot oven until the eggs are set. 
■When cold, serve garnished with salad. 

Coddled Egg. 

Take 1 new-laid egg. 

Place the egg in Iioiling water, put on the lid, and let the saucepan stand for 
Seven or eight minutes, when the water will keej) hot without simmering. An egg 
cooked this way is more easily digested than when boiled in the ordinary way. 

Poached Eggs a' la PrSneesse. 

Take 4 new-laid eggs, 4 round slices of bread (fried in butter), 1 dessert¬ 
spoonful grated cheese, seasoning of salt, a little liquid butter. For 

poacliing: 1 dessertspoonful vinegar, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 pint water. Let the 
vinegar, salt, and ’water boil sharjdy, slip in eggs from a cup, let water reboil, 
lower heat, and simmer gently for three or four minutes,' this should keep eggs 
a good shaxie. Take out with a slice, drain on a cdoth, and trim neatly. Put 
each egg on toast, shake over a little cheese, season to taste, sprinkle with a 
few droxis of liquid butter, and slip under the grill a minute until cheese is just 
melting and lightly brown. 

Awcfiovy Eggs, 

Take 6 eggs, 4 oz. butter, I teaspoonful lemon juice, li taMespooiifuls anchovy 
sauce, salt and pepper, lettuce, ^tomatoes for garnishing. 

Boil the eggs hard and cut them in half lengthways. Eemove the yolks 
and beat up with butter, lemon juice, pepper, and anchovy sauce. When thoroughly 
mixed, return to the prepared egg-whites and arrange on a bed of fresh salad ^ and 
garnish with tomatoes. 

Eggs wifb Irisli Puree. 

Take 6 hard-boiled eggs, 11 giUs milk, J oz. flour, f oz. butter, 1 onion, 
1 x^eeled minced parsley, seasoning. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan. Add- peeled and sliced onion. Fry for ten 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add flour, and, when frothy, stir in the milk and 
sliced potato. Bring to the' boil. Beason. to taste with salt and p^eppo^* Covet 
and simmer fox half an hour ox until tendex, stirring occasionally. Eub through 
a sieve on to a hot dish. Arrange eggs and sprinkle with parsley. 
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Scrambled Eggs and Asparagus. 

' Take 1 teaenpfnl asparagus-tops, 1-} oz. "butter, 2 slices toasted bread, 4 eggs^ 
i gill cream, salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg. 

Cut tlie asparagus tops in pieces about half an inch long; cook well in salted 
water one teaspoonful sugar; when done, drain, then re-heat in a little butter. 
Beat eggs, add cream, and season with salt and pepper and grated nutmeg. Put 
1 oz. ot‘ butter in a small saucepan, melt, and add egg mixture. Stir continually 
with a wooden spoon; as soon as it thickens, add asparagus tops; mix carefully 
and serve on neatly-trimmed xneees of. toast. If tinned asx)ai'agus is .used, merely 
cut off the tops and re-heat in the butter; the remainder may be used for a white' 
soup. 

Some Ways wifih Eggs. 

3. Poach or steam. Servo one per person on a cake of boiled rice, seasoned 
to taste, and moistened with bacon fat. 

2. Serve poached or steamed eggs on a fillet of smoked fish. 

:h Serve a steamed or poached egg, allowing one x>tn’ person, on a round of 
fried bread, spread with potted ham or fish paste. 

4. Seramble eggs, allowing one per person. Add a teaspoonful of milk and 
a teaspoonful of butter or margarine to each egg. Serve wdth grilled gammon 
rashers or fried sausages. 


A NEW BOOK ON QUEENSLAND BOTANY. 

Principles of Botany fo^- Queensland, Farmers. By C. T. White, 
Government Botanist. (Issued by direction of the Hon. P. W. Bulcock, 
Minister for Agrieulture and Stock.) Government Printer, Brisbane; 
pp. 232, plates 103. Price, 2s. 

When the Government Botanist’s articles on the principles of 
botany for Queensland farmers -were appearing serially in the Queens¬ 
land Agricultural Journal last year numerous enquiries as to when 
they would be published in book form were received. They have now 
been issued in the form of a small volume, available at 2s. g, copjc. 


Botany is one of the most_ fascinating and at the Sa,me time useful^- 
of the natural sciences, of which even a little knowledge makes evei’y 
place of interest. It also helps towards a proper understanding of the 
needs of plants. 

In Ms Principles of Botany for Queensland Farmers, Mr. Cyril 
White has produced a work that should go far in assisting Queenslanders 
towards a knowledge and proper appreciation of the rich native flora 
of the State. The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals 
With the morphology or the study of the form and external appearances 
of plants; the second with the anatomy or the internal structure of the 
plant organs; the third with physiology or the study of the various life 
jsToeesses O'f tlie ' plant, particularly the two great factors of nutrition 
and reproduction; the fourth with the classification of plants or their 
arrangement into groups according to their natural affinities; and the 
Mth with di^ribution and the various plant associations of Queensland 

„ The iolume is pi'ofusely illustrated with photographs of common 
^ Qu^nsland plants, both native and cultivated. It is tlie standard text- 

for the exmnination for the appointment of inspeetons under 

obtainable from the Under Secretary, 

department of AgrieultTire and Stock. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

'Tabl.k showing the Ateeage Rainfall for the Month op March, in the AGEictrLTusAx. 
DISTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH TOTAL RAINFALL BURING 1938 AHB 1937 , FOR COMPARISON. 


1 

Average 

TOTAXi i' 


Average j 

Total 


Raikfali.. 

Rainfall. ! 


Rainfall. < 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and 





Divisions and 




Stations. 

1 

No. of 



Stations. 


No. oil 




years’ 

Mar., 

Mar., i 


Mar. 

years* i 

Mar,,: Mar.^ 


Mar. I 

re- 

1938. 

1937. 



re- 1 

1938. I 1937. 



cords. 





cords.! 

! 

North Coast. 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Central Highlands. 

In. 

i 

In. . ,In. 

Atherton .. 

8-72 

37 

1-46 

745 

Clermont 

3-07 

67 1 

2*10 ' 4-06 

Cairns 

18-06 

56 

3*61 

15-bO 

Gindie .. 

2*59 

39 1 

.. ) 3*45 

Cardwell .. 

15-87 

66 

1*39 

32-23 

Sprlngsure 

2*88 

69 1 

4-75 3-64 

Cooktown 

15*30 

62 

2*07 

17*75 





Herberton 

7*74 

52 

0*65 

6-38 





Ingham 

16*08 

46 

5*77 

33*74 




j 

Innisfail •. 

26*73 

57 

11*10 

48*99 , 




i 

Mossman Mill 

18*15 

25 

0*97 

19*98 

Barling Dovms. 



! 

■Townsville • * 

7*20 

67 

1*64 

9*74 




' 






Dalby 

2*67 

68 

3*94 ■ 6*92 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

2-27 

42 

2*20 4*11 






Hermitage 

2*06 

32 

2*73 5*34 

Ayr .. , .. 

6*48 

51 

1*90 

9*63 

Jlmbour 

2*48 

50 

5*73 : 4-96 

Bowen 

5*78 

67 

7*93 

6*98 

Miles 

2-68 

63 

i 2*24 i 6*79 

Charters Towers .. 

3*75 

56 

4*21 

6*30 

Stanthorpe 

2*62 

65 

0*71 : 4*52 

Mackay .. 

12*07 

67 

20-06 

21*19 

Toowoomba 

3*72 

06 

3*90 9-84 

Proserpine 

12*51 

35 

13-97 

24-88 

Warwick 

2-47 

73 i 

0-66 6*94 

St. I^awrence 

5*19 

67 

11*26 

10*59 





Sonth Coast. 









Biggenden 

3*94 

39 

6*76 

34*95 

Maranoa. 




Bnndaberg 

5*18 

55 

8*61 

16*60 





Brisbane . . 

5*62 

86 

4*24 

7*26 

Roma .. .. 

2*64 

64 

1*28 7-32 

Caboolture 

7*48 

51 

8*98 

9*15 





Childers .. 

4*65 

43 

8*79 

17*95 





Crohamhurst 

11*00 

45 

10*89 

14*17 





E!sk 

4-67 

51 

4*72 

9*88 





Oayndah .. 

2*99 

67 

4*05 

6-36 





Cympie ,. 

0-19 

68 

6*87 

16*87 

State FarmSf dc. 




Kilkivan ., 

3*86 

59 

3*57 

9*82 





Maryborough 

5*86 

67 

8*72 

13*03 

Bungeworgorai .. 

3*82 

24 

6*15 

.Nambour .. 

9-25 

42 

12*32 

19-77 

Gatton College .. 

3-05 

39 

2*80 : 7*12 

Nanango .. 

3*34 

56 

4*60 

6*74 

Kairi 

• • 

.. 

.. • * 

Rockhampton 

4*36 

67 

8*88 

7*37 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 




Woodford 

7*70 

51 

10*00 

8*67 

periment Station 

11*10 

41 

17*82 18*03 


A, S. BIGHAEDS, Diyisional Meteorologiat. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—MARCH, 1938. 


COM3?niBD PROM TBLBGEAPHIO REPORTS. 


j 



Shape Temperature. 


^ Rainfall. 

Distriots>nd Stations. 

o 

©I* 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total. 

Wet 

Days. 


g go 

Max, 

mn. 

Max, 

Date. 

Min. ' 

Date, 

, Oouatol. 

In. 

Deg- 

Deg. 

Deg. 


t)eg. 


Points. 


Cooktown ' ..' ' , .. 

29*77 

87 

76 

92 

' 27 

70 

14 

207 

'8 ' 

Herberton ^ * 


' 82 ■ 

62 

88 

17 

, .55 

1, 14 

30 

65 


Rockhampton .. ' 

29*^ 

89 

;72 ■ , 

101 

14 

m 

16 i 

883 

12 

Brisbane .. ^: 

29-99 

'83 ■ 

67 

91 

15 

60 

15 j 

■424 

15 

Barling Downs. . ■ 
Dalby .. 

2948 

4S 

62 

■ 

96 

4 

45 

15 ! 

394 

6 

Stanthorpe 

.. 

79 

56 

1 90 

8 

35 

15, 16' * 

71 

7 

Toowoomba -. .. 


79 

60 

90 ■ 

17 

43 

15 

390 

14 , 

Mid-Interior. 

Georgetown 

1 29-Sl_ 

■ 

94 

69 

97 I 

IS, 16, 

63 

1 

132 

2 

Dongreach .. * .. 

i 29*86 

97 

68 

103 

17,18,19! 

13 

r 58 1 

16 

17 

2 ' 

Mitchell 

1 29-94 

89 

62 

100 

4 ! 

43 * 

15 

78 

f , ,4 ^ 

Western. 

Burketown 

S 

29-81 

98 

74 

1' 102 

20 

68 

19 

Nil 


Boulla •. . • 

29-87 

98 

72 

106 

3,12 

61 

15 

2 

1 1 

Thargomlndah * - 

29*87 

96 

70 

1 109 

5 

63 

{ , 16 

::2 ' 

1 1,„ 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computeb by A* C. EOLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, 
ANP MOONRISE. 

AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. 



May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 


1938, 

1938. 

1938. 

1988, 


Elses, 

Sets. 

Eises. 

Sets. 

Eises. 

Eises. 

. 





a.m. 

a.m 

1 

6*18 

5-20 

6*36 

52 

7*3 

8*58 

2 

6-18 

6*19 

6*37' 

6*2 

8*8 

946 

S 

6-19 

6*18 

6*37 

5*2 

9*13 

10*32 

4 

6'20 

6 17 

6*38 

6*2 

io*n 

11*12 

F 

6>20 

6*17 

0*38 

5*2 

11*3 

11*51 

p.m. 

e 

6 21 

5*16 

6*39 

'6*2 

11*50 

22*30 

7 

6*21 

6*15 

6*39 

5*2 

13*34 

1*7 

8 

6 22 

5*14 

6*40 

6*2 

M3 

1*42 

9 

6*22 

5*14 

0*40 

5*3 

1*61 

2-21 

10 

6-23 

6*33 

6*41 

5*3 

2*29 

3*6 

11 

6-24 

5*32 

6*41 

6*3 

3*34 

3*44 

12 

6-24 

6*11 

6*41 

5*3 

343 

4*30 

13 

6*25 

6*11 

6 42 

6*3 

4*22 

5*21 

14 

6 20 

6*10 

6*42 

5*3 

5*3 

6*10 

16 i 

6-26 

5*10 

6*42 

5*3 

5*48 

7*5 

16 

6*27 

6*9 

6*43 

5*4 

6*86 

7*66 

17 

6*27 

5*9 

6*43 

54 

7*25 

8*48 

18 

6*28 

5*8 

! 6*43 

64 

8*18 

940 

19 

6*29 

6*8 

6*43 

54 

9*10 

10*34 

20 

6-29 

6*7 

6*44 ’ 

1 6*4 

10*1 

11*27 

21 

6*30 

6*7 

6*44 

66 

10*63 

a.m. 

22 

0-31 

6*0 

6*44 

56 

11*47 

1 12*22 

23 ; 

6*31 

6*6 ’ 

6*44 : 

5*6 

a.m. 

1*22 

24 1 

6-32 

5*6 

6*44 

6*6 

12.42 

2*22- 

26 1 

6-32 

5*6 

6*45 

6*5 

1*37 

3*28 

26 i 

6'33 

5*4 

645 

6*6 '' 

I 2*86 

4*26 

27 I 

0*34 

6’4 

' 6*45 

6*6 

3*37 

6*37 

28 

6-34 

6*3 

: 645 

5*6 

4*41 

6-38 

'29 

6-36 

6*8 

; ,6'’46 

6*0 

5*66 

7*33 

,S0 

i ' 6'35 

5*2 

i 0*45 

6*6 

6*64 

8*23 

'SI 'i 

1 6*36 

' 

6*2 
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Phases of the Moon, Occulfations, ifc. 

7th May > First Quarter 7 24 a.m. 

14th ,, O Moon 6 39 p.m. 

22nd ,, ([ Last Quarter 10 36 p.m. 

29th „ 0 New Moon 11 59 p.m. 

Perigee, 2n(i May, at 11.0 p.m. I' 
Apogee, 18th May, at 7.0 p.m.C 

Very .‘seldom a so-called black eclipse occurs ; 
a.s a rule, even at totality, a copper-coloured 
light predominates, tnore or loss luminous 
according to the condition of the atmosphere 
in which the Sun’s rays aro refracted, bent 
inward. It may be as colourful, in various 
shades of red and silvery-grey, a.s a total 
eclipse in Queensland some years ago. At the 
greatest phase, 8.43, the stars may shine out 
brilliantly until 9 min. past 9 o’clock, when 
the light that rules the night emerges from 
the last vestige of dark shadow. 

Throughout this month Venus and Mars will 
be very near each other, especially on the 8th, 
when they will set almost at the same time. 

On the 19th, Mercury will reach its greatest 
distance west of the Sun, 26 deg. It will rise 
at 5.15 1 hr. and 14 min. before the Sun. 

At the end of the month Jupiter may be 
called an evening star, rising at 11 p.xn. among 
the small stars of Aquarius. 

In the early evening the ecliptic may he 
traced from north-west to the south-east by 
Venus and Mars, by Eegulus, in IjCo, near the 
zenith, and Spica in Virgo south-east. The 
Centaur, the Southern Cross, and Argo Navi^^- 
are enmeshed in the Milky Way, and while 
Orion is going down in the west the Scorpion 
rises in the cast. 

Mercury rises at 6.14 a.m., 1 hr. 8 min-- 
before the Sun, and sets at 4.40 p.m., 41 min. 
before it, on the let; on the 15th it rises at 
4.30 a.m., 1 hr. 56 miu. before the Sun, and 
sets at 4.0 p.m., 1 hr. 10 min. before it 

Venus rises at 7.57 a.m., 1 hr. 39 mitt, after 
the Sun, and sets at 6.33 p.m,, 1 hr. 13 min. 
after it, on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 

8.22 a.m., 1 hr. 56 min. after the Sun, and 
sets at 6.44 p.m,, 1 hr. 34 min. after It. 

Mars rises at 8.15 a.m., and sets at 6.47 p.m., 
on the 1st; on the 16th it rises at 8.4 a.m., and 
sets at 6,24 p.m. 

Jupiter rises at 12.51 a.m., and sets at 1.54 
.p.m., on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 12.6 
a.m., and sets at 1.2 p.m, 

Saturn rises at 4.9 a.m., and sets at 4.3 
pirn,* on the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 

3.22 a.m-, and sets at S.12 p.m. 


5tii Jtuae ^ First Quarter 2 32 p.m. 
13th^, „ ^ ,Q' Full ,Moo^' ' ,4^ 

21st ;<f,' 'Last Quarter'll 52 a.m." 
2Sth' ' 0 New Moon 7 10 a.m. 

Apogee, 15th June, at 4.0 a.m 
Perigee, 2Sth June, at 11.0 a.m. 


For plates we^.'of iWarMck, and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees, 12 minutes S, 
add 4 mlnutM' for tech degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given'above'.to Warwick;'at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes'; 
at Gunnamulla, 2^ minutes,;’ at 'Thargomlndah,■ 33 minutes; and,at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The' moonlight ai'ghts for each month can best he ascertained' by noticing the dates when 
the moon wi'li'be"!n'the ftrsi quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rite 
somewhat about the lime the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours; before the sun sets, and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
It, rlws, and, when* in'.the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the 'times referred to 'are only roughly approximate, as the 
telatlva positions of, the sun'and moon vary considerably. 

'fAil the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not b© 
reproduced without ackuowledgment.| ’ . , ~ 
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Event and Comment 

The March of Progress in North Queensland. 

¥N tile course of a recent extensive tour of the Par North, bis 
^ Excellency the Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson, was deeply impressed 
with the potentialities of the country north of Townsville, the enterprise 
of its people and the advance it has made in rural development. 

Factors to which he drew attention in a Press inteiwiew on Ms 
return to Brisbane ivere the advantages of a road development policy, 
water conservation for electric power and irrigation, and the timber 
and tobacco industries. 

On the Atheiton Tablelands, he said, the most striking develop¬ 
ment Vras road eonstrnction. He was able for the first time to motor 
from Cairns to Innisfail, and on to Yungabnrra, where he made his 
headquarters.'' 

^^The policy of the Government in regard to road development is 
a very good one/’ he stated. not only opens land for settlement, 
hut it is giving haulier access to new country, enabling timber to be 
brought in to the mills in far larger quantities than ever before, and 
the settlers are provided with main roads by which they can get their 
necessary supplies. 

‘^Any expenditure on these roads will be amply refunded by the 
access given to valuable timber, and there is no doubt whatever that 
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now that the tractor can be used, Tery .valuable timbers, which were 
practically impossible to deal with in the past, can now be brought to 
the various mills. At the same time we have to be careful in regard to 
reafforestation, because we have to look to the future as well as to 
the present. ^ 

The people of Cooktown were very hopeful for a revival of that 
area, his Excellency added. That was due largely to the timber which 
was now being worked. Aviation activities had expanded, and they 
had a fine aerodrome. They were anxious for the completion of the 
road from Daintree to Cooktown, but difficult country had to be over¬ 
come and a survey was not yet completed. They wished for a start to 
be made from Cooktown, as it would open the way to good Jixaber 
country, which was along the route that obviously had to be followed. 

One thing that impressed the Governor more than anything else was 
tile snceess of the hydro-electric scheme from the Barron Palls, which he 
had opened. Power had now been distributed to Cairns and to many 
places on the Tablelands, and great progress was being made in 
extending the centres of distribution. A commission was to investigate 
whether more wnter could be impounded to enlarge the scheme. If 
that was not found practicable, there were other places, such as the 
Tully Palls, where water could be impounded. The scheme was an 
example of what could he done in Queensland. It had an immense 
value in giving cheap power to farmers for all their activities as well 
as for domestic eoiiveiiience. There were' many other places in the 
State where water could he used for similar purposes and for irrigation 
to excellent advantage, more particularly for the growing of tobacco, 
cotton, and vegetables and for fodder to offset drought in dairying 
and agricultural districts. 

His Excellency stated that North Queensland was much more 
appreciated now than in the past, and many vsouthern visitors, who 
thought that he had exaggerated its attractions, later informed him 
that he had not overestimated the definite assets that North Queensland 
possessed. 

After visiting Mount Garnet and inspecting tin mining operations 
there, his Excellency remarked that the work presaged great success 
for the tin mining industry of the State. 

Atiimal Healffi—New Scliool of Veferinary Science. 

I^NE of the more notable of recent events was the opening by the 
^ Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Prank W. Biilcoek, of 
the" new School of Veterinary Science, within tlie University of 
Queensland, at the Animal Health Station at Yeerongpilly. For stock- 
owners, this is certainly an important advance, although jhme ayn. 
still a few who are inclined to question the wisdom O'f-^alhiMinga 
veterinary school at the present time. That idea, however, falls to the 
ground when it is remembered—as pointed out by Mr. Bulcock-in 
the coupe of a notable opening address—^that Queensland industries 
lose, it is estimated, no less a sum than £10,000,000 every year, through 
disease, wrong feeding, and other causes. As 80 per cent of Queens¬ 
land k expoi.1; wealth comprises primary products, it is plain that much 
of that enomous loss is sustained by graziers and dairy farmers. 

“I wonder,y said Mr. Bulcoek, ^'how often we bother to think what 
yunscientific feeding costs, stockowners every year I It is no exaggeration 
to say that the aggregate cost runs into millions of pounds, while the 
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pig industry alone loses tens of thousands annually through the same 
cause. It is worth thinking about obviously, and if by training our own 
veterinary surgeons and nutrition experts we can prevent only a tenth 
of those avoidable losses the Veterinary School wdll more than pay for 
itself in quick time. 

Modern transport has brought Queensland closer to other 
eoiiiitries—our next door neighbours, so to speak—and there is real 
risk of new diseases of live stock being introduced. Animals 'will catch 
disease, and our own young Queenslanders trained in veterinary 
science in our own school will, surely, i3rove one of the best means of 
preventing the disastrous diseases prevalent among the stock of some 
other countries becoming a menace to our own flocks and herds. 

There is certainly a great and growing need for veterinary 
surgeons in Queensland, and the future of veterinary practice in this 
State will depend upon the number of graduates turned out by the 
Queensland School of Veterinary Science. Only trained men—and 
under Professor Seddon there will be no doubt about the soundiiess of 
that training—can safeguard animal health and the animal wealth of the 
State. 

Already nineteen students have been enrolled and they are young 
men—and women, too—who would be a credit to any profession. The 
new school is certain to have a great influence on the development of 
pastoral and general farming industries in Queensland in future 
years. ^ ^ ■ 

A Hew Book oo Plant Pest and Disease Control. 

pESTS and diseases are responsible for considerable damage to 
^ valuable crops in Queensland. There is therefore a definite need 
for some reference publication, written in terms intelligible to the 
farmer or fruitgrower, containing information necessary for the 
diagnosis of the cause of the damage and for its effective control. This 
need was recognised by the Department of Agriculture and Stock some 
years ago in publishing '‘'Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and 
Vegetables’’ by Messrs Veiteh and Simmonds, a profusely illustrated 
work in the field of economic entomology and plant pathology, adapted 
to Queensland requireaients. Eeeently, this publication has been super¬ 
seded by Volume of The Queensland AgricuUural wnd Pastoral 

Handbook, The new publication breaks a great deal of fresh ground 
and covers the whole field of plant pest and disease problems of any 
moment to agriculturalists and fruitgrowers in the State, with the 
exception of the problems associated with sugar-cane. As the Depart¬ 
ment sponsoring the publication is x'esponsible for most of the 
entomological and plant pathological advisory and research services in 
Queensland, the volume constitutes a summary of the latest available 
information and is noteworthy for the clarity of presentation of the 
subject-matter. 

Altogether, the volume summarises the fund of knowledge possessed 
by an extensive staff of officers familiar with pest and disease problems 
and with the fruitgrowers’ and farmers’ difficulties in coping with 
them. It is therefore indispensable to anyone who aims at the maximum 
production from his property and the lessening of natural hazards in 
agricultural and fruitgrowing pursuits. 

The QmemlMd AgnMiwral a%d Fasterat EafndbooTc^ Yolxxme III; Trice, 
3s., post free; Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. « 
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flew Departmei)tal Chief. 

APPOIHTMENT OF Mr. ROBERT WILSON. 

M e. EOBEET WILSON, who lias succeeded the late Mr. Ernest 
Clraliaiii in the offices of Under Secretary and Director of 
Marketing of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, is a native of 
Queeiisiancl, .having lieen liorn on the Loga,.ii Kiver, where his father 
was engaged in cotton and cane x^lanting and sugar manufacture. 

On leaving the Brisbane Grammar School, Mr, Wilson entered the 
Public Service as a junior on the staff of the Department of Agriculture, 
in every branch of which he has served in the course of a career of 
well-merited distinction. Among various appointments, he lias held 
the secretaryships of the Australian Enst in Wheat Conference, the 
annual agricultural conferences held in different parts of Queensland 
from 1897 to 1903, the Board of Advice under the Diseases in Plants 
Act, the Meat and Dairy Board, and the Eoyal Commission on Central 
Sugar Mills (1910-11), While holding these and similar positions, he 
travelled extensively throughout the State on business relating to 
agricultural and pastoral development and administration. 

In January, 1925, Mr, Wilson was appointed Assistant Under 
Secretary, assuming the administrative responsibility, nnder Ministerial 
direction and by delegation from the Under Secretary, of a great 
department "with activities and influence covering mral industry 
throughout Queensland. He is a member of the Agricultural Bank 
Board, Deputy Chairman of the Eural Assistance (Farmers’ Eehabili- 
tatioii Scheme) Board, and a member of the Dairy Products Stabilisa¬ 
tion Board; and also has been appointed Government representative on 
the Butter and Cheese Boards and other commodity boards operating 
under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Acts and 
related legislation. He has frequently accompanied the Minister, Hon, 
Prank W, Bulcock, to interstate Ministerial conferences and to meetings 
of the Australian Agricultural Council. 

Mr. Wilson volunteered for active service with the Australian 
Imperial Force in the Great War and served with the 47th Battery, 12th 
Australian Field Artillery Brigade, on the Somme during the 1916-17 
winter, through the autumn operations in the Ypres area in 1917 and 
the subsequent winter campaign, and during the stirring and memorable 
events on the Somme and the Lys in the last year of the war. 

Mr. Wilson was well known in amateur sporting circles and was 
associated with rowing for many years. He rowed with the 
Commercial champion eight of 1909, At different times he has held the 
offices of secretary, captain, and president of the CommericaP Eowing 
Club (Brisbane), and selector for the Queensland Eowing Association. 
He was equally interested in cycling and for long terms was treasurer 
of the Queensland Cyclists’ Union and captain of the Brisbane Safety 
Bicycle Club, of which he won the championship in 1903 and 1904. 
Among other noteworthy achievements in amateur sport, he won the 
road deam (cycle) premiership of Queensland, the Brisbane Grammar 
School Old Boys’ cycle race twice, and was second in the 5-mile 
championship'of Australasia in 1900. . ^ , 

For many years, Mr. Wilson has been a member of the Royal 
‘National Agricultural and Industrial,Association, and 'is a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the State Service Branch of the Returned Sailors and Soldiers’ 
Impetial League of Australia. 




Plate 186a. 

Me. Kobert WiLSOlT, Acting Under Secretary and Director of Marketing, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
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The Soils of the Beerburrum-Glas8l)ouse Mountains- 
Beerwah Area and their Suitability for Pineapple 
Culture.* 

L. G. VALLAITCE, B.Se., Assistant Research. Officer, and H. Iv. LEWCOCK, AI.Sc., 

Senior Research Officer. 

INURING the latter part of 1937 a soil survey was carried out in the 
^ Beerbiirrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwali area for the purpose 
C3f deterniiiiing— 

(1) The various soil types occurring in these districts; 

(2) The physical'and chemical characteristics of the various soil 
types; and 

(3) The relative suitability of these soil types for pineapple 
culture. 

The data obtained from this survey has provided a basis, not only 
for eftecting immediate improA'ements in fertilizing and* cultural 
practices on pineapple soils in this area," but also for carrying out 
further research on these soils. 

The survey has shown that the soils of the Beerbiirrum-Glasshousc 
l^Ioiintains-Beerwah area may be classified into four major types. These 
types, listed in the order of their potential agricultural value, have been 
designated as follows:— 

(1) Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

(2) Glasshouse Sand. 

(3) Beerburrnm Fine Sand. 

(4) Beerwah Sand. 

In accordance with accepted practice, these names include a refer¬ 
ence both to the distinguishing physical characteristic of the surface soil 
and to the district in which it is most commonly encountered. This does 
not mean, however, that the occurrence of any one of the types is 
necessarily limited to the district in which it was first recognised and 
from which it derives its name. 

In the recognition of a particular soil type it is necessary to 
consider the surface, sub-surface, and subsoil layers as parts of one 
complete unit. The ^‘surface’’ layer may be desi^ated as that portion 
of the topmost soil which, because of its relatively high content of 
organic matter, is somewhat darker in colour than that underlying it. 
The depth of the surface soil varies considerably, and is not always 
easily discernible in dark or reddish coloured soils, such as the Glass¬ 
house Sandy Loam. The “ sub-surfacelayer, as the name indicates, 
occurs directly below the surface layer proper, from which it is 

^ TEe first of a projected series of soil surveys covering the major pineapple- 
producing areas in southern Queensland was recently carried out in the Beerburruni- 
Glasshouse Mountains-Beeiwah area, and forms the subject of a paper presented 
elsewhere in this issue. As this^paper is necessarily somewhat technical in character, 
it has been considered desirable to present separately a short non-teehnical discussion 
of the data embodied^in it, with particular reference to its bearing on pineapple 
production in the districts mentioned. 
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disti'iigiiisliecl by a sharp drop in the amount of organic matter it 
contains, although it possesses essentially the same sand—clay ratio. 
The ‘^subsoir’ differs from the surface and sub-surface layers in that 
it is almost completely devoid of organic matter and usually contains 
a much higher proportion of clay. Throughout the Beerbiirrmn- 
Glassliouse Mountains-Beerwah area the. subsoil is generally red or 
veliowisli-red in eoloiir. 

Although the roots of the x>meapple plant rarely penetrate below 
the surface and sub-surface layers, the nature of the underlying subsoil 
exerts a marked intiiienee on the rate and extent of root growth, since 
the movement and retention of soil moisture and, hence, the availability 
of mineral plant foods, is largely determined by the physical character¬ 
istics of the deeper soil layers. The following descriptions of the soil 
types which occur in the Beerburrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah 
area are based on data obtained from a large number of borings made 
to depths varying from '4 to 6 feet. 

Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

This soil type is restricted to the higher levels and, consequently, 
it occurs under conditions of good surface drainage. The surface soil 
is quite reddish in colour and, while it contains about 40 per cent, of 
coarse sand, it has rather a loamy texture. Both the characteristic 
red colour and loamy texture extend to the subsoil. However, examina¬ 
tion of a vertical face to a depth of about 3 feet shows that the high 
sand content of the surface layer does not persist at any great depth. 
At about 4 inches to 5 inches the soil becomes somewdiat heavier. The 
subsoil commences at about 1 foot from the surface and is always 
coloured a very deep red. This colour, which is due to the iron content 
of the soil, is an indication of good drainage since, under conditions of 
poor di'ainage, iron is either taken into solution and removed, or 
converted into a less highly-coloured form. 

In its virgin state the Glasshouse Sandy Loam supports a better 
vegetation cover than any other of the soil types in the Beerburrum- 
Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah area. Tree growth is usually well 
developed and much of the timber is of marketable quality. In 
contrast to the poorly-drained sands occurring at lower levels, the flora 
of this soil rarely includes Bmiksia spp., while tea-tree is invariably 
absent. As might be expected from the type of vegetation which it 
carries, the Glasshouse Sandy Loam is better suited for agricultural 
purposes than any other class of soil in this area. Its suitability for 
pineapple culture has long been recognised, and several plantations at 
jiresent growing on this class of soil are amongst the best in the State. 
(Plate 187.) 

Glasshouse Sand. 

On the lower portions of the ridge slopes the Glasshouse Sandy 
Loam generally gives way to a lighter type of soil, the Glasshouse Sand, 
from which it may be distinguished by an examination of the sub-surface 
and subsoil layers. As its name implies, the surface layer of the latter 
type of soil is much more sandy in texture and in colour it is not red 
but brown to greyish-brown. The sub-surface layer is lighter in colour 
than the surface soil, but still very sandy. In this type the deep red 
subsoil characteristic of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam does not come 
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closer than about 2 feet from the surface. On being brought under 
•cultivation for the first time the surface soil of the Glasshouse Sand 
maj be fairly dark-brown in colour, due to the presence of organic 
matter, since even a small amount of humus lends a definite colour to 
a light sandy soil. On examination, however, it 'will be found that the 
dark-eoloiired layer cuts out sharply at about 5 inches to 6 inches from 
the surface, going straight into the bleached-looking sub-surface soil. 

The type and character of the vegetation on the Glasshouse Sand 
may vary considerably, hut tree growth is usually only moderately 
good. Tea-tree and other swamp vegetation may occur at lower levels 
and, as tbe intrusion of such plants denotes poor natural drainage, the 
areas where they occur should be avoided for pineapples. Provided 
soils of the Glasshouse Sand type ai’e well drained, however, they may 
he profitably employed for pineapple eultnre (Plate 188), although 
their extremely sandy nature causes them to dry out very quickly 
unless adequately shaded. This is particularly the case after they have 
been under cultivation for several years. 

Beerburrum Fine Sand. 

A characteristic feature of this soil type is the dry, powdery nature 
•of its surface layer. As its name implies, this class of soil is encountered 
most frequently in the Beerburrum district. The surface and sub¬ 
surface layers are greyish-white in colour and very sandy, but, in 
■contrast to the other three types under discussion, the sand content of 
this soil is made up of very fine particles. At a depth of about 1 foot 
a band of light-yellow subsoil is encountered, which becomes increas¬ 
ingly clayey in character at greater depths. Underlying the clayey 
subsoil is a tightly-packed layer of ironstone luihble and clay, which is 
usually from 2 to 3 feet in thickness. The depth at which this rubble 
oeeurs varies considerably, but it is generally encountered at about 
2| to 3 feet from the surface. It may, however, occur at the shallow 
depth of 18 inches and since the layer .presents an almost impenetrable 
barrier to roots, care should be taken to note its depth from the surface 
before bringing soils of this type under cultivation. 

Soils of the Beerburrum Fine Sand type carry only a poor stand of 
natural vegetation. Tree growth is usually stunted, while bracken is 
commonly the dominant feature of the undergrowth. In hollows or 
depressions, the oeeurrence of tea-tree thickets is typical, indicating the 
existence of swamp conditions. In fact, the poor natural drainage of 
this soil type is its most noteworthy characteristic, and one which limits 
its usefulness for agricultural purposes to areas where the surface 
contour and underlying formation is such as will permit of the quick 
removal of excess moisture. When soils of this tyj)e are employed for 
pineapple culture, especial attention should be given to drainage, since 
this crop is extremely intolerant of water-logged soil conditions. 

Beerwah Sand. 

This soil type is confined to low-lying areas and depressions and, 
consequently, it is frequently encountered under swamp conditions. 
Tlie surface layer is almost pure sand and is grey-brown in colour. At 
a foot or less from the surface, however, the colour changes to yellow 
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rp - jPIate 188 . 

welve-inonths’ old Smooth Cayenne pineapples on virgin Glasshouse Sand, Beerwah district. 
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and tkis persists for, a great depth, as does also the highly sandy nature 
of the ‘soil. Analyses show that it may contain 80 per cent, of sand at 
a depth of 3 feet. On this type of soil, tree growth, if it occurs at all, 
is eliaracteristieally ^ stunted; tea*tree and Banksm (honeysuckle) 
dominate the vegetation on the swampy areas. In every respect, this 
soil type is the poorest of those occurring in the BeerbuiTimi-Glassiiouse 
j\Ioiintains-Beerwah area. It appears to have little or no agricultural 
value and it is quite iinsuited for pineapple culture. 

Drainage. 

In general, soils of the Beerburriim-Glasshouvse Mountains-Beerwah 
district possess adequate natural drainage if tliey occur on the crown 
or upper slopes of one of the low ridges which are typical of this 
area. The type which is most frequently eiieoiintered under these 
conditions is the Glasshouse Sandy Loam. As previously mentioned, 
the deep red colour of the subvsoii of this type is in itself an indication 
of good drainage, since under conditions of poor drainage the iron 
salts which give rise to this red colour are taken into solution and 
removed. In a few isolated localities, however, a elay-loani layer of 
low pei’meahility intrudes in this type of soil at about a foot from 
the surface, and the interfei’enee with drainage caused by this layer 
may result in considerable erosion of the sandy, porous top soil during 
heavy storms. "Where this relatively impermeable layer occurs, and 
also on slopes of more than usually steep gradient, particular attention 
should he given to the lay-out of the plantation when the land is 
planted to pineapples, and open surface drains should be provided in 
order to ensure a run-off of storm w^aters with the miniinuni loss of 
soil. The Glasshouse Sand, like the more loamy type just referred to, 
is also usually well drained except towards the bottom of a slope where 
it may become temporarily waterlogged during wet weather. Under 
such conditions, pineapple wilt is likely to develop unless adequate 
p»vision has been made for draining off surplus water. On ridges 
affi sloping ground the drainage of the Beerburrum Pine Sand type of 
sc^kis generally satisfactory, but it should be remembered that the 
eo^»etionary ironstone layer which underlies the subsoil is relatively 
in'^wvioiis to water. Consequently, on this type of soil it is always 
ad^^^ble to lay out the rows in the direction of the slope in order that 
storm waters may be drained off as quickly as possible. The Beerwah 
Sand, because of its association with low-lying, ’ swampy country and 
its fluctuating water-table, is nearly always unsuitable for pineapple 
culture. Owing to its low natural fertility, the artificial drainage of 
this type of soil is scarcely likely to prove profitable under existing 
economic conditions. 

Moisture EelationsMps and the Need for Conserving Organic Matter. 

Although the average rainfall of the Beerburrnm-Glasshouse 
Mountains-Beerwah area amounts to between 50 and 65 inches annually, 
dry spells of fairly lengthy duration are not uncommon, particularly 
during the winter and spring months. Consequently, crop growth 
in the soils of this area is limited by their capacity to retain moisture 
during droughty periods. Unfortunately, the organic matter content 
of these soils—^which is the factor chiefly determining the capacity of 
a sandy soil to retain moisture—^is extremely low. Owing to the 
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appreciably liig^lier content of bott organic matter and line soil particles 
in tlie Glasslionse Sandy Loam, this soil type sustains crop growth better 
during droughty periods than the more sandy types, because it does 
not dry out so quickly or to the same extent. In any of the soils, 
however, root growth is seriously retarded during prolonged dry 
periods unless steps have been taken to improve its ' waterdiolding 
capacity and to protect its moisture content from evaporation. 
Improving the water-holding capacity of a sandy soil is usually difficult 
in practice, as it can be effected only by increasing its content of 
organic matter. Cover-cropping during the inter-cycle period confers 
a temporary benefit only, since the dry weight of the organic matter 
returned to the soil in this way rarely exceeds 1 per cent. of. the 
weight of the topmost foot of soil, and most of this disappears rapidly 
througli decomposition while the land is being prepared for planting. 
Tiiriiing under the old pineapple plants is a far more valuable practice 
than intermttent cover cropping, since a well-grown crop should yield 
upwards of 20 tons of dry matter per acre at the end of a four-year 
cycle, and this contains a much higher percentage of fibrous residue 
than is usually obtained from the succulent, quick-growing annuals 
commonly employed p cover crops. Ploughing under old x^i^aeapple 
plants presents practical difficulties, but where these can be satisfac¬ 
torily overcome the practice is a most beneficial one, particularly in 
soils with such a low organic matter content and, consequently, such 
a low water-holding capacity as those now under consideration. 

Whether or not is is practicable to increase the water-holding 
capacity of these soils, however, every effort should be made to reduce 
evaporation of moisture from, the surface layers. Shading the soil is 
effective^ in this connection. A simple and highly efficient means of 
aeeomplishing this is to space the plants more closely than is normally 
the practice in Queensland. The drier the locality or the lower the 
water-holding capacity of the soil, the closer should the plants he 
spaced, provided that the minimum spacing is not less than 5 feet 
6 inches from centre to centre of the double rows nor less than 1 foot 
between the plants in the rows.^ Shading of the soil also tends to 
conserve the organic matter contained in it by slowing down decompo¬ 
sition processes. This is strikingly exemplified in the difference in 
productivity which usually exists between cleared virgin land and 
that which has been under cultivation for several years; in the districts 
under consideration, this difference is almost wholly due to the "superior 
water-holding capacity of virgin soil which, prior to being brought 
under cultivation, is protected by a cover of natural vegetation. 

The use of paper mulch provides a most effective means of conserv¬ 
ing surface soil moisture in pineapple plantations, particularly in the 
emriy stages of growth before the foliage has grown sufficiently to 
provide adequate shade. Even soils of very poor water-holding capacity 
remain moist right to the surface throughout prolonged dry periods 
when protected by paper mulch. This has been demonstrated in various 
localities by field trials, particularly by one laid down on replant land 
at Beerburrum (Beerburrum Pine Sand) early in 1937. (Plate 189.) 
Prior to planting, the ^ water-holding capacity of this soil was only 
in spite of the fact that the seasons both preceding 
and following planting were amongst the driest on record, an excellent 
rate of growth has been maintained; so mueh so, in fact, (that it 
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Plate 189. 

A niae months’ old replant field of Smooth Cayenne pineapples on Beerhurrum Pine Sand, Beeiburrum Dislriet. 

Bows on TigKt planted in paper muleli^ rows on. left nnmnlclied. 
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compares favouraMy with the growth made by a nearby planting of 
the same age on nninnlehed virgin soil of the Glasshouse Sand type. 
(Plate 190 .) “ 

Where it is xjraetieable to build up the organic matter content of 
the soil prior to replanting by shredding up the old pineapple plants, 
the tilth and water-holding capacity of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam type 
can be improved by deeper ploughing than is customary^ since in this 
way the loamy sub-surface soil is brought to the surface. A ploughing 
depth of about 12 inches is recommended in such soils. In the case 
of the other soil types occurring in the Beerbiirruin-GIasslioiise 
Moiintains-Beerwah area, however, deep cultivation is not likely to 
improve their condition because of the extremely sandy or rubbly 
nature of the deeper layers. 

Soil Eeaction and Sulphur Eequirements. 

The soil reaction, as indicated by the pH value, exerts a marked 
influence on the vigour of growth of the pineapple plant since this 
plant is seldom able to obtain sufficient iron for its requirements in 
neutral or alkaline soils, and a stunted, narrow-leaved, chlorotic type 
of growth results. By maintaining the soil reaction between pH 4*5 
and 5*0, an adequate supply of soluble iron is ensured unless the 
functioning of the roots is impaired by diseases or pests, or by unfavour¬ 
able moisture or temperature conditions. In most soils, adjustment of 
the reaction to a pIT value between the desired limits can be accom¬ 
plished by an application of powdered sulphur prior to planting. The 
quantity of sulphur required to effect and maintain this adjustment on 
any given soil varies with (a) its initial reaction, (5) its physical and 
chemical properties, and (c) the extent to which it is proposed to use 
sulphate of ammonia for fertilizing the crop. 

Under virgin conditions the reaction or pH value of the soils of 
the Beerburrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah area shows a remark¬ 
able degree of uniformity. Irrespective of their type, most soils of this 
area possess a pH value of between 5-5 and 6*0. In such a closely 
related group of soils variations in the amount of sulphur required to 
effect a given change in the pH value will be determined very largely 
by considerations of soil texture. In general, soils possessing the 
characteristics of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam will require heavier appli¬ 
cations of sulphur than the lighter types. The accompanying table 
indicates the approximate quantities of sulphur required to adjust each 
of the soil types under consideration from varying initial pH values 
to a reaction favourable for pineapple growth. Since soils of the 
Beerwah Sand type are considered to be unsuitable for pineapple 
culture, no data on their sulphur requirement has been tabulated. 

Table I. 


pH. 


6*0-5-0, 

^ 6'5“5'3. ^ 

Olasshouse Sandy Loam 

Ib. per acre. 

: 500 

lb. per acre. 

450 

! Jb. per acre. 

250 

Crlasslionse Sand 

400 

350 

200 

Beerburrum Fine Sand ,. .. 

400 

350 

200 
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The acidifying effect of sulphate of ammonia on a soil is theoretic¬ 
ally, about one-fifth of that of powdered sulphur. Consequently, the 
repeated application of sulphate of ammonia to the growing crop in 
the form of fertilizer may lead ultimately to the development of exces¬ 
sively acid conditions in the soil. At present no data is available on 
this point for the soils of the surveyed area. Should such conditions 
develop, however, they may be easily counteracted by the application 
of light dressings of lime at the end of each crop cycle, but liming of 
pineapple soils should not be carried out until technical advice has 
been obtained. 

Chemical Characteristics and Fertilizer Requirements. 

Chemical analyses show that the soils of the Beerburrum-Glasshouse 
Mountains-Beerwah area are all exceptionally deficient in mineral plant 
foods. Consequently, proper and adequate fertilizing of these soils is 
essential. For most crops, it is necessary to use' a complete^’ fertilizer 
mixture—i.e., one containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash— 
and for pineapples it is desirable that this mixture should be wholly 
compounded of water-soluble ingredients—except, possibly, in the case 
of the fertilizer placed under paper mulch—in order that^ the 
deficiency in these elements may be remedied immediately the fertilizer 
is applied. This is of particular importance in the ease of the pine¬ 
apple, since the vigour of the plant in the early stages of growth 
determines its productivity throughout the entire crop cycle. Because 
of the sandy nature and open texture of the soils, it is also preferable 
to apply the fertilizer mixture in moderate amounts at frequent 
intervals. 

Owing to tlie extremely low nitrogen content of the Beerburrum- 
Glasslioiise Mountains-Beerwah soils, crops grown on them will generally 
show an immediate and spectacular response to a dressing of >sulphate 
of ammonia. Since a similar growth response is not usually evident 
from potassie or phospbatic fertilizers applied singly or in combination,, 
the belief has gained, ground that nitrogen is the only element lacking 
in these soils. Such a ])elief is entirely erroneous. While the supply of 
nitrogen is often the limiting nutritional 'factor for vegetative or leaf 
growth, the general vitality of a plant is dependent to a very large 
degree on the availability of other essential plant foods. Under condi¬ 
tions of potash or phosphoric acid deficiency, yields are diminished and 
the likelihood Of losses from disease greatly increased. All of the soils 
of the Beerburrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah area exhibit a very 
marked deficiency in both of these elements, in addition to a shortage 
of nitrogen. The highest content of readily available phosphate which 
has been found in any virgin soil from this area to a depth of one foot 
is equivalent to a dressing of only 60 lb. of superphosphate per acre— 
i.e., the amount which is, contained in one and one-(|uarter bags of 
“10-6-10'’ fertilizer mixture. The content of available (replaceable) 
potash is also generally much below the quantity required to obtain 
maximum ^fields from pineapples, namely, 500 lb. per acre foot. It is 
evident, therefore, that the profitable exploitation of these soils for 
pineapple growing entails the frequent application of fertilizers contain¬ 
ing not only nitrogen, but phosphoric acid and potash as well. 

For pineapples grown on these soils it is recommended that every 
thousand plants should receive annually at least 100 lb. of sulphate of 
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ammonia^ 30 lb. of superpliospiiate, and 20 lb', of snlpliate of potash. 
This quantity of fertilizer should be applied in not less than four 
dressings, as follows:—50 lb. of '‘10-6-10’' mixture in the spring and 
antnmn and 25 lb. of sulphate of ammonia in midsummer and mid¬ 
winter. Even better response may be expected from somewhat lighter 
applications made at more frequent intervals. Base-leaf placement of 
the fertilizer will effectively increase its availability during dry periods 
and miiiiniise losses due to leaching: this is the only satisfactory method 
of fertilizing pineapples which have been planted through paper mulch. 
Conservation of surface soil moisture is an important factor with regard 
to the intake of mineral plant foods by shallow rooting plants such as 
the pineapple; consequently, maximum results from fertilizing cannot be 
obtained from these soils unless provision has been made for shading 
the soil, either by close planting or, preferably, by close planting 
combined with the use of paper mulch (Plate 191). "Where paper mulch 
is used, a portion of the total amount of fertilizer which is to be supplied 
to the crop during the cycle should be applied to tlie soil prior to 
laying the mulch; a dressing of "10-6-10” at the rate of 10 lb. per 
100 feet of mulch is recommended. 

Summary. 

Prom an agricultural standpoint, the two most significant features 
of the soils occurring in the Beerburrum-Glasshouse Moimtains- 
Beerwah area are (1) their low capacity for retaining moisture, and 
(2) their extreme deficiency in mineral plant foods. Consequently, the 
profitable exploitation of these lands for pineapple culture depends 
above all else on (1) the application of measures for conserving soil 
moisture, and (2) proper and adequate fertilizing of the crop through¬ 
out its growth. 

Of the four soil types recognised in this area, the one which has 
been designated the Glasshouse Sandy Loam is markedly superior to 
the otliers in both its physical and chemical properties. However, the 
deficiencies noted above occur even in this soil type, altlioiigh to a lesser 
degree than in the lighter types. In the descending order of their 
agricultural value, these other types are the Glasshouse Sand, the 
Beerburriim Pine Sand, and the Beerwah Sand. Because of its almost 
constant association with swampy conditions, the lastnamed is regarded 
as being entirely unsuitable for pineapple culture. 

The Glasshouse Sandy Loam is nearly always characterised by good 
natural drainage since it occurs almost solely on ridges or slopes. The 
Glasshouse sand is well-drained where it occurs on slopes, but at low 
levels it is subject to water-logging. The drainage of the Beei'burrum 
Fine Sand is also nsnally satisfactory on high ground, hut hecause of 
the impervious nature of its deeper layers, the layout of the plantation 
should permit of the rapid "run-off” of storm waters. 

Each of the four soil types has a low capacity for retaining moisture, 
due, in large measure, to the extremely small percentages of organic 
matter which they contain. Eeplenishing the organic matter content 
of these soils at the end of each pineapple cycle by turning under 
the old crop residues is recommended and also the application of cultural 
practices designed to minimise surface evaporation. In this connection 
trials now in progress indicate that profitable yields from replant land 
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will probably be obtainable only throngb the use of paper mnleli. 
On tlie lighter soil types mnlehing is also recommended on virgin land. 

Prior to planting any of the soils of the Beerburrnm-Glasslioose 
Monntains-Beerwah area with pineapples, some adjustment of the soil 
reaction is generally necessary. In all cases, this can be accomplished 
by an application of powdered sulphur. The quantity of sulphur 
required to effect the desired change in reaction varies somewhat accord¬ 
ing to the type of soil, its pH value prior to treatment, and the type of 
nitrogenous fertilizer which it is proposed to apply to the crop. The 
rates of sulphur application recommended for each of the soil types 
at varying initial reaction values have been tabulated for easy reference. 

The extreme deficiency in mineiml plant foods of all of the soils 
under consideration indicates the need for adequate fertilizing. Because 
of this deficiency and the porous nature of the surface layers, the 
frequent application of light dressings of water-soluble chemical mixtures 
is considered preferable to heavy applications of slow-acting, organic 
base mixtures supplied only at half-yearly or yearly intervals. The use 
of the latter is not advocated except, possibly, where some portion of the 
fertilizer is applied under paper mulch prior to planting. Specific 
recommendations are made with respect to fertilizing pineapples grown 
on soils of the Beerbiirrum-Glasshouse Mountains-Beerwah area. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES. 


June. 

Maryborougli.31st May to 2nd June 

Biloela ... 2nd to 4tli 

Lowood . 3rd and 4th 

Childers . 6tli and 7th 

Boonah . 8th and 9th 

Bnndabexg . 9th to 11th 

Wowan— 

Show ... 9th and 10th 

Eodeo .11th 

G-in Gin . 13th and 14th 

Gladstone.16th and 17th 

Marburg ...’. 17th and 18th 

Boeldiampton .. 21st to 25th 

Maehay ... 27th to 30th 

Kileoy... 30th June and 1st July 

July. 

Kileoy .30th June and 1st July 

Pi-oserpine . 1st and 2nd 

Nambour .7th to 9 th 

Cleveland . 8th and 9th 

Ayr . 8th and 9th 


July—continued. 


Townsville . 

.... llth to 14th 

Bosewood. 

. 15th and 16th 

Esk . 

15th and 16th 

Charters Towers— 

Show and Eodeo. 

.19th to 21st 

Laidley . 

20th and 21st 

Maleny .... 

21st and 22nd 

Cairns . 

. 26th to 28th 

Gatton. 

28th and 29th 

Caboolture . 

29th and 30th 

August. 

Atherton . 

. 2nd and 3rd 

Pine Bivers . 

.... 5th and 6th 

Home Hill . 

. 5th' and 6th 

Boyal National, Brisbane 

.15th to 20th 

September. 


Inibil .. 

.... 2nd and 3rd 

Ingham . 

... 2iid and 3rd 

Pomona . 

... 9th and 10th 

Tully . 

9th and 10th 

Beenleigh. 

16th and 17th 

Southport ... 

. 24th 
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pi Soii Survey of ff>e Beerburrum, Glasshouse Mountains 
and Beerwah Pineapple Districts * 


L. 1j. YALLANCE. B.Se... Assistant Research Officeh^ 

\ 

1. GENEEAL DESCEIPTION OF THE AEEA.' 

Location and Area, 

^HE area under review consists of approximately 3,500 acres in 

parisli of Beerwali, county of Canning. The North Coast Eailway'^ 
line, which runs more or less parallel to the coastline and about eight 
miles distant from it, passes through the townships of Beerbiirniui, 
Glasshouse Mountains and Beerwah, about which centres the produc¬ 
tive areas are disposed, Beerwah Mountain, Lat. 26° 53' 55'' S., Long. 
152° 53' 12 " 37 E., forms a convenient reference point, being ^soine 
■five miles east by one-half mile south of Glasshouse Mountains railway 
station. 


Physiography, 

The southern portion of the area is characterised topograpiiically 
by the presence of flat low-lying country with tea-tree swamps typically 
developed. North of Beerburrum low undulating ridges make tlieir 
appearance, the highest of which would not be more than 200 feet above 
sea-level. The heights of Beerburrum, Glasshouse Mountains and 
Beerwah towmsMps are respectively 135, 87 and 103 feet above sea-level. 
Between these slightly elevated portions occurs a great deal of swampy 
country which has not been utilised for agricultural purposes. The 
cultivated areas are mostly confined solely to the ridges, which are 
usually flat-topped with gentle slopes. The area, therefore, may be 
referred physiograpliiealiy to four major features— {a) the low flat 
tea-tree areas south of Beerburrum, (&) the plateau-like areas of limited 
elevation, (o) -the gentle ridge slopes of these and (d) the interspersed 
tea-tree swamps. These are important, since they practically define the 
soil types under consideration. 


The Glasshou^\&Iountains, which are briefly deseribod. later, form 
the western boundar.^,.,«JIIb^ effect of ^these igneous peaks on the soii 
formation of the area is unimportant, 

associated with them have little significance from a soil poiml^,view 
in the area surveyed. 

Geology. \ 

The country roek consists of Mesozoic sandstones with inter- 
bedded shales. The sandstones are ferruginous and coarse-grained, and,, 
in many eases, grade into grits. Fairly large water-worn pebbles some¬ 
times occur, scattered sparsely throughout the soil profile in the lower 
horizons. The coarseness of the parent material is often reflected in 
the texture of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam, and in one locality (Portion 
92v, 3, 4) the concentration of the fine gravel and coarse sand fraction 
is most marked. A feature of these sediments is their non-caleareous 
nature. They belong to the Ipswich Coal Measures, wdiieh are regarded 
as Triassic. ■ 


^ A noB-tecimieal diseassioa of the data embodied in this paper in its relation 
to pineapple production in the surveyed area Js presented elswliere in this issue, 
Beerbnrrnm-G-lasshouse Monntains-Beerwah area and their 
'^liability for Rmeapple Culture.. 
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Tlie area is flanked on the west by a series of isolated snb-aeid 
lava flows and plugs forming the Glasshouse Mountains which rise to a 
maximum elevation of 1,814 feet at Mount Beerwali. The outcrops 
are chiefly tracliyte j there is little indication of any pyroclastic material, 
and flow structure is often in evidence. A characteristic feature is the 
presence of sanidine felspar and numerous small crystals of aegerine, 
giving tlie rock a definite speckled appearance. Gomeiidites, pantel- 
iarites, dacite and rhyolite also occur. A full description of these 
igneous rocks is given by Richardsd 

Natural Vegetation. 

The prevailing vegetation is eucalyptus forest. From general 
observation there is little correlation between the various species and 
soil type. It would appear that in these closely related soils the actual 
growth status of the vegetation is the distinguishing feature, tall timber 
and good growth being more characteristic of the Glasshouse Sandy 
Loam and Glasshouse Sand. 

The common bracken (Pteris aqxiilma), banksias, and the paper- 
bark {Melaleuca leucadendrmi) are typical of the Beeiuvah Sand and 
Beerburrum Fine Sand. The grass tree (Xanthorrliea sp.) is common 
to all types, while the Tallowwood (Pucalyphis microcorys) is notice¬ 
ably associated with the Glasshouse Sandy Loam. A representative list 
of the eucalypts and other macrovegetation of the area is as follows:— 
Tallowwood {E, microcorys), Yellow Stringybark (E, acmenioides), Rod 
Stringybark or Messmate {E, rednifera), Grey Gum {E. propinqua), 
Blackbiitt {E. pilularis), Red Bloodwood (E. corymbosa). White Blood- 
wood (E, trachyphloia), Spotted Gum {E, maculata), Scribbly Gum {E. 

, Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifoUa), Paperbark (Melaleuca 
^lexicadendrou), grasstree, banksia, and bracken. 

2. DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF SOIL TYPES. 

A feature of the soils of the area, with the possible exception of 
the Glasshouse Sandy Loam, is the highly leached condition and very 
sandy nature of the surface horizons. There are no very marked 
climatic or geologic variations and the soils must be regarded as 
belonging to one series. Four major types have been recognised and 
have been named according to the usual nomenclature, the name 
signifying the location of the major occurrence and also the texture of 
the surface horizon. 

(a) Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

(h) Glasshouse Sand. 

(c) Beerwah Sand. 

(d) Beerburrum Fine Sand. 

Since the object of this survey was to provide a basis for agricul¬ 
tural investigational work, certain minor differences in the poorly 
productive types—e.g., the Beerburrum Fine Sand—^liave been 
disregarded. No useful purpose, under present conditions, could be 
served by. attempting to define these variations. From the point of 
view of pineapple culture the inferiority of this type is obvious. Equally 
well defined is the relative superiority and drought-resisting capacity of 
the Glasshouse Sandy Loam, The surface soils of both types, as shown 
in Part 3, are very low in plant foods. The organic carbon and nitrogen 
content is also deficient. The significant difference is in the texture, 
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not only of the surface horizon, but also of the sub-surface. On profile 
investigation, it is immediately seen that the Glasshouse Sandy Loam 
possesses a structure retentive of moisture, yet in no way hindering 
natural drainage. The importance of this fact, having due regard to 
the climatic characteristics of well-marked wet and dry periods prevail¬ 
ing within the area, cannot be too strongly stressed. 

J\laps showing the general distribution of each soil type are included 
in this paper. It is not intended that the boundaries which have been 
defined should be regarded as the absolute lines of demarcation between 
the types. There is no abrupt transition in the field and the sequence, 
Glasshouse Sandy Loam—Glasshouse Sand—Beerwah Sand is the 
normal one in passing from the higher to the lower levels of the gentle 
slopes. 

(a) Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

This is without doubt the most fertile of all four of the soil types 
described. It occupies the higher levels, and the major outcrops lie 
to the west of that portion of the North Coast railway between the 
stations of Glasshouse Mountains and Beerwah. It is readily recognised 
by its profile development, which is fairly uniform throughout, and 
by its colour. A typical profile is illustrated diagrammatically in 
Plate 193. 



Dark-brown—dark-red brown 


Red—red-brown 


Red 


Red 


Plate 193. 

Profile of Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 


A gradual increase in texture and colour with depth is characteristic, 
there being no abrupt change from one horizon to the other. The 
surface horizon is perhaps the^most clearly defined. In general, this is 
about 4 inches deep and may vary from dark brown to dark red-brown 
ill colour and sandy to sandy loam in texture. The clay percentage 
varies from lO per cent, to 20 per cent. , whilst the coarse sand averages 
40 per cent, predommating by about 5 per cent, over the fine sand. 
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Tlie fact that this coarse sand may be ^ery coarse indeed, approxi¬ 
mating to fine gravel, often gives the soil a rather deceptive excessively 
“sandyfeel/’ This occurs in some localities and appears to be due to 
variation in grain size of the parent grits. In such eases the coarse 
texture has allowed a marked mechanical eluviaticn, and there is a 
tendency for a compact sandy clay horizon of low permeability to 
develop about a foot below the surface. Consequently, there is a danger 
of considerable erosion and wash on such soils during heaw^^ rainfalh 
This is particularly noticeable on the south-western portion of Portion 
90v. The oeeiirrenee of these coarse-grained types is patchy and would 
entail a considerable amount of work to define. It is limited in extent 
and is not a serious fault providing a little care is exercised by the 
grower in the layout of the crop rows. 

The sub-surface in the type profile is about 8 inches in thickness, 
and this is fairly general throughout the area. Its texture varies from 
sandy loam to loam, and its co^iir from red to red-brown. If this 
horizon is turned up during cultivation the sandy texture of the surface 
soil will be favourably mc^ified, thereby increasing its water-holding 
capacity. When this soil type is well cultivated a good tilth is obtained 
which diifers markedly from the single-grain nature of the other types. 

The subsoil, which occurs at a depth of 12 inches in the type sample, 
is a deep red loam which is retentive of moisture yet has no tendency 
towards waterlogging. It will be seen, therefore, that physically this 
soil may be regarded as good; its ability to eontiniiallv supply the 
soil moisture required for root development is a factor which allows a 
more effective response to quick-acting fertilizers. 


TABLE 1. 

MECHilNiCAL ANAXYSES AND CHEMICAL BaTA OP GLASSHOUSE SaNDY LoAM 

Propile. 


Sample No. 

4464 

4465 

4466 

4467 

Depth in inches. 

0-4 


12-27 

27 I 48 


0/ 

0 / 

0 / 

O' 


/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

Coarse Sand . , 

42’40 

36*50 

33*52 

21-52 

Pine Sand 

34*80 

34*25 

30*80 

21-88 

Silt.. 

9-75 

7*20 

7-00 

5-38 

Clav 

10*12 

18*60 

26-40 

42-02 

Loss on x4cid . . 

1*20 

1*27 



Moisture 

2-3 

2*25 

2-58 

7-80 

1 

B, O 3 . 

5-94 

9*64 

15-11 

j 23-04 

Fe, O 3 . 

2-18 

3*62 

5-10 

; 8-25 

P 3 O 5 . . 

•03 

•01 ! 

•02 

*02 

CaO. 

•06 

•03 

•05 

1 *04 

MgO. 

*010 

-016 

•017 

! -014 

KaO. 

*042 

•040 

•034 

■042 

Organic C, 

1-72 

•76 

•33 

! -25 

Reaction 

6*13 

5-6 

5*7 

1 5*5 


Reference to Table 1 shows that the clay content increases appreci¬ 
ably in the subsoil horizon—i.e., 12 to 48 inches. In the lower portion, the 
figure of 42 per cent, would imply a heavier nature than is apparent 
in the field. The same table, however, shows that this horizon in 
markedly sesquioxidic in character, which factor no doubt contxfibutes 
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to tile periiieabiiity and good drainage of tlie subsoil. The transloeatioii 
of the Fe and A1 within the profile is an indication that this soil h£>:'’ 
been afieeted by a process of weak podsolisation. However, the relatively 
high concentration of sesquioxides still withm 12 inches of the surface, 
and the absence of any bleached horizon implies that this soil is not 
so extensively podsolised as the types which are discussed later. 

There is no accumulation of organic matter in the lower horizons, 
and there is a decrease in pH with depth. 

The lime content is extremely low throughout and, since the 
distribution of this element is infiueneed by plant growth, there is 
evidence of some accumulation at the surface from the deposition of 
plant residues. The Ag horizon is the most impoverished in Ca. 

Ferruginous concretionary material occurs frequently within the 
profile, being met with at depths varying from 3 to 7 feet. It is 
impossible to penetrate this layer with”a 4-inch soil augur. The nature 
and distribution of this material is further discussed on pages 575-577. 

(b) Glasshouse Sand. 

In close association with the Glasshouse Sandy Loam and topo¬ 
graphically related to it, is a well-leached light-coloured sandy soil 
which has been called the Glasshouse Sand. This type occurs on the 
ridge slopes, paiiieiilarly on the lower levels of the slopes occupied by 
the heavier type. The profile of a typical occurrence is given in Plate 
195. 


Saiid 

Sand—Sandy Loam 
Clay Loam 

Clay Loam • 


Plate 195. 

Profile of OlasslioTise Sand. 



Brown—Grey-hr own 
Brown—Light-red ln*own 
Light-red lirown—Brown 

Red 


A feature of the profile is its leached appearance and the sandy 
texture of the A horizon. The surface is a brown to grey-brown sand 
containing about 1 per ‘cent, organic carbon, largely undecomposed 
woody material. This' drops off sharply to about 0-5 per cent, in the 
sub-surface at a depth of about 4 inches. The sub-surface as seen from 
Table 2 is also sandy and brown to light red-broTO in colour. This 
continues to 15 inches in the type sample, but may be deeper as the 
bottom of the slope is approached. 
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Since tlie A liorizon is 15 inclies deep, it is the one to which the 

■’ ajority of the roots of the pineapple is confined From its sandy 

nature and low organic matter content it is obvious that its field capacity 
tor moisture is very poor, and this is reflected in the relatively poor 
growth of the natural vegetation cover. In the case of the surface¬ 
rooting pineapple, the conservation of the surface soil moisture is an 
important factor in its response to applied fertilizers; and careful atten¬ 
tion must be given to this factor when soils of the Glasshouse Sand 
type are planted with this crop. 


TABLE 2. 

Mechanic.il Analyses and Chemical Data of Glasshouse Sand Profile. 


Sample No. 

4492 

4493 

4494 

4495 

Depth in inches. 

0-4 

4-15 

15-24 

24-72 


O/ 

% 

% 

% 

Coarse Sand .. 

41-7 

38-8 

29-3 

22-1 

Eine Sand 

1 ^2-6 

40-7 

32-6 

27-6 

Silt. 

- 5.2 

7-2 

7-4 

5-0 

Clav 

5-9 

8-6 

23-6 

38-4 

Loss on Acid .. 

nd 

nd 

1-3 

nil 

Moisture 

1*3 

1-9 

6-0 

. . - 

7-0 

. 

2-63 

' 4-31 

12*22 

! 16-12 

Fe, O3 . 

1-26 1 

1-92 

3*86 

6-00 

P, O5. 

•013 

■021 

•020 

•018 

CaO.i 

-056 

1 -028 i 

•028 i 

•035 

MgO. 

•014 

1 *036 

•094 

1 -051 

KgO.• 

0-27 

1 -023 , 

•028 

•042 

Organic C. 

1-0 

•51 

^ -52 

i *18 

Reaction . 

6-0 

5-8 

6-0 

; 1 

5-8 


A comparison of the and RgOgfigures as shown in Table 2 

witli those of Table 1 bear out the more intense nature of the leaching 
pro':esses which have acted upon this type. The low ferruginous 
content, even at depths of approximately 2 feet, is a major index in 
the recognition of this soil in the field. While the lower proportion of 
bases is not particularly significant in the profile analysis, the lower 
base status of the typo is well borne out in the figures for replaceable 
base estimations given in Tables 8 and 9. 

Concretionary rubble may occur in the profile throughout the area. 
Its oceurrence within 7 feet of the surface is, however, rather infrequent, 
but may often be observed in cuttings at a greater depth than this. 
It was not encountered in the type profile. 

There is a marked increase in the clay content from 8-6 per cent, 
at 4 inches to 15 inches to 23*6 per cent, at 15 inches to 2 fOet. With 
its porous surface horizons and greater clay content in the subsoil there 
is a danger of periodic waterlogging in this type when the topography 
is disposed to such conditions. Where this has been observed in the 
field it is marked by a noticeable decline in the health of the pineapple 
plant and its resistance to wilt. 

No accumulation of organic matter in the lower horizons was noted 
in the large number of field profile studies, and the figures of Table 2 
are representative of the decrease in carbon with increasing depth. 
The pH of the profile remains fairly uniform. 

23 
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(c) Beerwali Sand. 

The Beenvaii Sand, which oeears extensively throughout the area, 
is usually confined to the lower lying portions. It is closely associated 
with the swamp soils from which no attempt has been made to distinguish 
it. It is definitely hungry” country supporting a very poor type of 
^'egetation. A typical profile is illustrated in Plate 196. 



Grey-brown 


Liglit-vellow browni 


Light-yellow browni 


Liglit-red brown 


Profile of Beerwah Sand. 


The 3 inelies of surface soil contain almost 90 per cent, sand, in 
wliieli the coarse sand predominates hy about 20 per cent., and this 
high'' content of sand continues down to 3 feet in the type sample. The 
depth of this extremely sandy horizon is one of the factors which fenders 
this soil exceptionally poor from an agricultural point of view. 

The subsoil is light yellow-brown in the B horizon and the texture 
is that of a sandy clay loam,, the clay content being 22 per, cent, and 
that of sand 66 per cent., the fine and coarse sands being present in 
approximately equal amounts. Below this the clay further increases 
to 33 per cent. 

In , the type areas this soil carries a "typical swamp vegetation. 
In'the wet season it may he 'dangerously waterlogged. The lower horizons' 
are" characterised by frequent red' and, yellow mottling, indicative of'bad 
drainage:. ' ' ^ . 
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The transition point from tliis soil to the type ocenpying the higher 
levels, usually the Glasshouse Sandj is never clearly defined. At the 
transition stage, the drainage of the Beerwah Sand may be quite good, 
and any cultivation of this soil should be limited to these areas. 


TABLE 3. 

Mecetanicat. Analyses axd CHEjvncAii Data of Beerwah Sand Pbofiee. 


Sample Xo. 

4511 

4512 

1 4513 

; 4514 

Depth in ineiies. 

; 0~3 

3-36 

i 36-60 

i 60-72 


O' 

yO 

0,. 

.0 

i 0' 

i .■ !-> 

’ 0 ' 

,'0 

■Coarse Sand . . 

., : 54-2 

4A2 

33*7 

; 31-8 

Fine San<i 

33-7 

43-0 

' 33-0 

: 26-5 

Silt . 

. . 5-0 

3*8 

: 9-7 

I 6*0 

Clay 

. . ■ 4*7 

7-S 

: 22-1 

i 33*3 

Loss on Arid . . 

. . ' • ‘5 

•0 

•8 

•8 

Aloistlire . 

P4 

•1 

1-1 

: 1-5 

. . 


3*24 

i 12-OS 

i 15-76 

F.O., . 


iC8 

: 4-36 

i 5-62 

P. O5 . 


i -069 

I -024 

1 -015 

CaO. 

. . 

1 *035 

! -035 

! -028 

:Mgo. 


' *063 

! -051 

•030 

KX). 


' -023 

1 

1 -036 

1 -017 

Organic C. 

. . ' 1-37 

•33 

' -16 

‘ -20 

neactioii 

• • r ♦->*»,> 

5*7 

i 5-3 

1 

i 5-10 

{ 

Owing to the many difficulties attendant 

upon the 

cultivation of 

this soil type and 

its unimportance from an 

economic 

standpoint, no 


good purpose could be served by a detailed study of its features. The 
tables of analytical data on pages 564-568 further shows its inferiority. 
The mechanical analyses and chemical data of the type profile are given 
in Table 3. _ 

(d) Beerburrum Fine Sand. 

This soil covers a large area of fiat, featureless terrain, of which a 
large portion is occupied by swampy or badly-drained country, with 
tea-tree t^^pically developed. Any cultivation is confined to the slight 
ridges and ridge slopes which begin to appear towards the northern 
boiindaiy in the vicinity of the Beerburrum township. These low 
elevated areas are naturally well drained, and the present investigation 
■was confined to them. The typical profile is shown in Plate 198. 

The predominating characteristic of the surface horizon of this 
soil type is its thoroughly leached condition.. The fineness of its sandy 
texture is also well marked. Although the mechanical analysis of the 
0-6-ineh horizon given in Table 4 shows equal amounts of coarse and 
fine sand, this coarse sand must be close to the lower limit of -2 mm., 
and its fineness is marked in comparison with the coarse' sands of the * 
other types. It is noticeable that the relative proportion of the fine 
sand fraction increases below the surface. 

A feature of the profile is the presence of x'ounded concretions. 
These occur over a large area of country, and have been observed in- situ 
3Lt a point some two nfies south of paboolture, and frequent occurrences 
are to be'"noted from thereto the type area wMeh is nine, miles north of;? 
Caboolturey, Thismnncretionary,'horij?:on'''occnrs at, a'"depth„,of ,2'''feet 
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6 Indies to 3 feetj and this depth is remarkably constantj though in 
a few places it has been noted to outcrop almost on the surface, usually 
oil the ridge tops: for example, on Portion 427 the, rubble begins to 
appear at IS inches from the surface. The horkon is about 2 feet thick, 
and is so studded with the concretions that it is impossible to^ 

pass through it with a soil augur or spade. The pellets are quite hard, 
but ina}' be sectioned easily by a pair of stout seisssors. Externally they 
present a yellowish-brown smooth appearance of about 2 or 3 cm. 


Fine Sand 
Fine Sand 

Fine Sand—^Fine Sandy Loam 

Fine Sandy Loam 

Fine Sandy Loam—Fine Sandy 
Clay Loam with concretions 



Grey 

Light-grey brown 

Light yellow 

Light yellow 

Light yellow'-yellow 


Plate 198. 

Profile of Beerbnrrnm Fine Sand. 


diameter. When sectioned the compact outer portion is seen to he 
limited to a thickness of about 1 mm. or less. Internally they consist 
of fine sand grains cemented' by red ferruginous material. Many of 
them, however, are quite black inside, and this second type is scattered 
through the topmost portion of the imbbie Imrizon. This dark colour 
is probably due to manganiferous material, an analysis showing 15-B 
per cent, of manganese calculated as plus 15*6 per cent. 

''No'PgOs was found. The material in which the rubble is embedded has 
the texture of a yellow, fine sandy clay loam. In, the true swamp areas 
there, is no''concretionary horizon,, a grey clay with red and yellow 
mottling, being encountered in dts stead. The^ present investigation 
called;;'for,V'no;detailed. examination of',the rubble layer, but 

few observations^show that the clay increases'towards the'bottom and 
the underlying material is, in general, a'.grey^sandy, clay'tO'/lig,ht clay 
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with red and yellow inottlingj the clay becoming heavier with depth. 
This band o£ concretions presents an almost impenetrable barrier to root 
penetration, 

TABLE 4. (a). 

Mechanical Analyses op Beebbubetjm Fine Sand Pkopile. 


Sample No. 

4429 

4430 

4432 

4433 

Depth in inches. 

0-6 

&-12 

27-33 

33-39 


0/ 

/o 

O/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

Coarse Sand . . 

46-54 

35-92 

31-54 

30-12 

Fine Sand 

41-46 

48-46 

46-40 

44-15 

Silt .; 

3-6S 

5-93 

7-58 

' 10-12 

Clay. 

4-03 i 

8-38 

13*38 

1 14-65 

Loss on Acid . . .. . . I 

2-13 1 

•52 

•73 

•42 

Moisture . . . . . . 

-67 ! 

, -48 

•47 

•98 

Organic C. 

i 

1-lS 

•55 

•22 

■22 

Reaction 

1 6-3 

6-1 

i 

5-8 

1 5-6 

j 


TABLE 4 (b). 

Chemical Data op Sub-subface and Subsoil Hobizon op Beeeburrum 

Fine Sand. 


Soil No. i 

Depth Inches. 

B2O3. 

Fe203. 

P2O5. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KaO. 

4431 ., ; 

12-27 

' 

% 

2-02 

0 / 

/o 

■82 

% 

■014 

0 / 

/o 

•028 

% 

■060 

1 

% 

•019 

4433 .. I 

33-39 

j 2-26 

2-18 

j 

i -013 

i 

•035 i 

1 -060 

j 

•027 


Mechanical analyses and chemical data of the Beerbnrriiiii Pine 
Sand are given in Tables 4 (a) and 4 (b). Further chemical data of 
surface soils are given on pages 564-568. Tow^ards the northern edge of 
the Beerbiirrnm Pine Sand, in Portions 500-505, a red phase begins to 
make its appearance, the surface soil of which is slightly browner in 
colour than the type proper but essentially the same in texture. The 
subsoil, however, which occurs at a depth varying from 1 to 2 feet, is 
a light red-brown to red loam, and is remarkably similar to the material 
underlying the Glasshouse Sandy Loam and Glasshouse Sand, but it 
Avas so sporadic in occurrence and so limited in extent as not to warrant 
detailed investigation. 

The figures for the analytical data show the completeness of the 
leaching of the Beei'burrtim Fine Sand, and its negligible content of 
plant food material indicates the necessity for the application of a 
complete fertilizer. 

In common with the Glasshouse Sand, an inherent defect of this 
type is its inability to withstand droughty periods, and the need for 
providing some praeticaT means of materially increasing its moisture- 
holding capacity must be recognised. 

a. LABOEATOEY MYESTIGATIONS. 

Ninety samples of surface soils from the area were submitted t6 
laboratory mvestigatioh. d These were'all selected from,,virgin', areas^, 
and each, sample represents an averagh''of:‘ three samplings., The 'depth 
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of saiupliiig was to 9 indies, and this in most eases comprises the 
and the topmost portion of the horizon. This is the portion ‘which 
is most significant.from the point of Yiew of analytical estimation of the 
nutrient reqniTeiiient of the shallow-rooting pineapple plant. 

All percentages refer to the air-dried material passing a 2 mm. 

sieve. 

(a) Nitrogen, Organic Carbon, and C:N Eatio. 

The figures for organic material are strikhigly low on all of these 
soils. This is to be expected from the almost entire absence of surface 
litter. The eucalyptus forest conditions which prevail are not favour¬ 
able to the aeeuniulation of humus. Any surface material is predomi¬ 
nantly of a woody nature, and the prevalence of bush fires during the 
hot, dry seasons accounts for the general dearth of nitrogen and the 
wide carbon-nitrogen ratios. 


TABLE 5. 

Distribution Table op the % Nitrogen Content op Surface Sons. 


Type. 

•021 
-03 ■ 

•031 ^ 
-04 

•041 : 
—05 

•051 
-06 : 

•061 : 
—07 ‘ 

•071 
-08 : 

•081 
-09 1 

1 

•I 

-12 

illaasliouse Sandy Loam ., 

1 • 

4 , 

6 

c : 

7 

1 ' 

5 i 


Glassliouse Sand .. 

4 

7 

7 

3 ; 

2 

1 



Beerwah Sand 

1 


10 






Beerbiirmm Fine Sand .. 

1 


1 


‘i 

2 

1 ! 

’i 

Total 

7 

11 

24 

9 

10 

4 

7 1 

1 

1 


Iteference to Table 5 shows that the N content of the surface soils 
varies from the extremely low figure of *02 per cent, to about *1 per 
cent., and that the majority do not excecl *05 per cent., which is very 
deficient. It is not surprising, there'fore, to note the very pronoiineed 
response to nitrogen fertilizers in the pineapple plantations throughout 
the area, 

■Willie there is a range vrithin the'types themselves, the distribution 
table shows that the nitrogen content of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam is 
appreciably higher than that of the Glasshouse and Beerwah Sands. 
The greatest variation is in the Beerburmm Fine Sand, the highest 
values being from samples taken from cleared land and now under 
secondary growth. 

TABLE 6. 


% Organic Carbon. Bistbibxjtion Tabus bob Sttbrace Sour. 


Type. 

■5--*75. 

•75-1.0 

; 1.0-1*25. 

1*25-1 *5. 

l*5-l-75. 

1.76-2*0 

Glassiioiise Swidy 

Loam 

Cria^lioiis© Sand 

1 

6 


8 

4 ; 

2 

5 

6 

! 7 

5 

1 


BeerwaLi Sand .. ! 

5 

4 

1 5 1 

1 . . ; 



BeerUtirrmn, Fine 'Sand j 

-• i 

1 2 

1 ^ 1 

4 



Total 

11 ' 

1 18 

i 24 ‘ 

! 

17 

6 

2 


, .With regard to organic carbon, the frequency distribution Table 6 
shows that "the range: in ail types is from -5 per.oeiit. ,to 2 per cent. 
Oonsidmng this in terms of organic matter (Orgmie;C X 1*724), the 
; range is -8 per cent, to 8-74 per cent.,' organic matter.with the greatest 
,,, number of estimations falling between 1*72^ per': cent, and' 2*2 per cent. 
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This must be regarded as low from an agricultural point of view* Tlie 
Glasshouse Sandy Loam again appears to better advantage in eonipari- 
son with the other types, the organic C being distributed about a 
somewhat higher mean. 

Tlie extremely wide C: N ratios in the distribution Table 7 is proof 
that much of the organic matter present consists of iindecomposed 
fibrous woody material, and that ‘'humified’’ matter occurs only in 
minor amounts. That this is the case is also evident from a field 
examination of most of the soils since, with the exception of the Glass¬ 
house Sandy Loam, they are usually light-coloured and the presence 
of inert charcoal from periodic burns is often noticeable. 


TABLE 7. 

DISTRIBTJTION TABUE OP C : X BATIOS OF SUEPACE SOILS. 


Type. ; 

1 

: 10-16. 

15-20.’ 

20-25. 

25-30. 

i 

i 30-35. i 35-40. | 40-45. 
_ ! 1 

' 45-50, 

Glasshouse Saudy Loam .. 

1 

6 

16 

6 

1 ; 

# * 

Glasshouse Sand .. 

1 

; 6 

3 

6 

1-41 

1 1 

Beerwah Sand 

1 


2 

2 

, '1 


Beerhurram Pine Sand 

1 

1 4 j 

1 1 

.. 

1 

•• 

Total 

3 

20 

1 22 

14 

2:512 

: i ; 

1 ^ 


The range 20-25 is indicative of the average carbon-nitrogen ratio 
for surface soils of the area under review. 

♦ (b) Replaceable Bases. 

Since it has been showm- that the determination of the replace¬ 
able potassium of a soil is a reasonably reliable index of potash 
availability for pineapples, this determination w’^as made on a number 
of surface soils from all types. 

The frequency distribution in mille equivalents K per 100 gms. 
air-dried soil is given in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. 

Distributiok Table Bbplaceablb K (m.e. %) op Sbupaoe Soiib. 


Type, 

•05. 

•05-10. 

•11-15. 

A 

T 

p 

•20-25. 

•25-30. 

•3-4. 

-4-6. 

Glasshouse Sandy loam .. 


1 

. 1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Glasshouse Sand .. 

i 

6 

6 ! 

3 

1 

2 



Beerwah Sand 

1 ^ ^ 1 

4 

4 

1 




L 

Beerburruin Pine Sand .. ; 

1 

2 

2 1 

2 



'i ' 


Total 

i 1 

i i 

13 

14 j 

12 

j 6 ! 

i _ ' ! 

■ ^ 

'' 2 

j 

1 2 


It will be seen from the above. table that there is a variation in 
replaceable potash from type to type and also wdthin the types them¬ 
selves, and that, in general, the values are ^all low.' The Glasshouse 
Sandy Loam is definitely higher than the rest, the maximum number of 
estimations falling about the value -2 m.e. The Beerwah Sand and the 
Beerburrum Fine Sand are very low indeed, one odd high value of the 
latter type refers to a sample from a flat running tO' tea-tree on Portion 
441. Magistad^ has showm that '-5 m.e. of replaceable potash per 100 
gms. ^ soil represents the limit beyond ' which ’ no response to potash 
fertilizer is obtained in, Hawaiian pineapple^ soils, and applying this- 
figure tentatively to the soils' of the area surveyed it obviO'Us that the’^ 
present practice' of 'Supplying 'relitively heavy^ 'dressings of potash, to^ 
pineapples, grown in, these'soils is'a. soundl one. 
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Table 9 shows that the figux’es for replaceable Ca,. Mg, and K are 
low throughout. This is in keeping with the low clay content of the 
soils, and is further reflected in the acid nature of the reaction. Again, 
since the soil organic matter is an important factor in controlling the 
eatioiiie exchange capacity, it is to be expected 4:hat these low iiuimis 
soils would be very poor in base status. 

TABLE 9. 


Replaceable K, Ca and Mg (m.e. %) op Scjrfage Soils. 


Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

, Glasshouse Sand. 

No. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

K, 

No. 

Ca. 

. . 

Mg. 

K. 

4434 

1-5 

1-26 

•16 

4469 

1-75 

1-97 

•11 

4435 

2-3 

1-80 

•51 

4470 

1*80 

1-97 

•IS 

4440 

2-0 

1-62 

-31 

4472 

1-1 

1-49 

'■07 

4442 

1-5 

1-26 

•17 

4473 

1-8 

2-20 

•10 

4445 

1-1 

3-32 

-16 

4479 

M 

1-62 

•12 

4447 

2*4 

2-70 

-16 

4480 

1-5 

1-53 

•13 

4450 

1-1 

1-62 

•11 

4483 

2-4 

•99 

•28 

4452 

1*7 

2-01 

-11 

4485 

1-2 

1-80 

•10 

4455 

1-5 

3-49 

•17 





4458 

i-9 

1-97 

•08 

.. 




Mean 

1-70 

1-92 

•194 


1-45 

1-70 

•136 


Beehwah 

Sand. 


Beerbueeum Fine Sand. 

4496 

1 1-0 

1 -90 

! -10 

4418 

1-2 

■r. « 

1-71 

•08 

4497 

i 0-9 

1-44 

•10 

4420 

M 

2-01 

•00 

4498 

! M 

! 2-69 

; -15 

4423 

2-7 

M6 

•17 

4500 

! 1-0 

! 1-SO 

1 -12 

4424 

0-8 

1-53 

•14 

4501 

1 1-3 

! 2-15 

: nd 

4425 

2-3 

1-35 

•17 

4502 

i 0-8 

1 1-97 

; -10 

4427 

5-0 

3-20 

•12 

4503 

1 1-0 

i 2-15 

1 -08 





4505 

i 0-8 

1 1-62 

t -13 





4506 

! 0-7 

2-69 

1 -12 





4507 

1 0*5 

1-88 

1 -16 





Mean 

0-91 

1-92 

1 -118 


2-2 

1-83 

•128 


The Glasshouse Sandy Loam is the most satisfactory type with 
regard to replaceable base, and the Beerwah Sand is quite the poorest. 
Ill this latter type it is noticeable that the magnesium has not been 
leached to the same extent as the other bases. There is evidence also, 
that, throughout the area, magnesium tends to replace calcium as the 
major exchangeable constituent. 

The abnormal value for ealeiiim of Beerburrum Fine Sand No. 4427 
increases the mean for this type, but the sample was taken from the red 
phase which, as previously stated, is of very limited extent in the area 
surveyed. 

(c) Phosphoric Acid. 

Some 'Seventy samples of surface soils were examined hy means of 
Truog^s method for available phosphoric acid. It was found that in 
three cases only did the available PgOg exceed the abnormally low figure 
of 3 parts per million, and these three exceptions gave 6, 7, and 8 p.p.m. 
'Since the figures are so low and since, the very^ s'mall differences were 
within the limits nf experimental error, it is not neeessarydo tabulate 
the individual results. 
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Further evidence of tlie extreme lack of pliospliorie acid is sliowii 
by reference to Table 11 (a), wliieb sets out tlie content olPnO^ 
obtained by digestion with constant boiling-point iiydrocblorie aeid of 
surface soils tliroiiglioiit the area. Out of forty-four estimations, only 
four are above -04 per cent., the majority lying* between -01 per cent, 
and -02 per cent. The maximum figure is only *06,4 per cent.^, whilst 
the mean is *019 per cent. The relation between these Ioav figures and 
the sparseness of the natural grass cover and lack of organic matter in 
the profile is a question which suggests itself. 

Experimental work has indicated that a content of 20 p.p.ni. avail¬ 
able P 2 O 5 (Truog.) must be present in the soil before the response of 
pineapple plants to phosphatic fertilizers becomes negligible. Conse¬ 
quently, from the point of view of pineapple culture, these soils must 
be regarded as exceptionally deficient in phosphoric acid. 

(d) Hydrochloric Acid Analysis, 

A number of analyses of the standard hydrochloric acid extract 
were made on surface, sub-surface, and subsoil samples of typical soils 
from each type. Some of these results have already been given in 
Tables 1-4, whilst others are included in Table 12 . 

A large number of hydroclilorie analyses of virgin soils from the 
area under review were also available from the records of the Agricul¬ 
tural Chemist branch of this Department. All these are surface soils. 
Although the data as to location was not always sufficient to fix definitely 
the type to which each individual sample belonged, in many cases the 
block or portion was recorded, and from the eIassifica.tion it was evident 
that a representative range of textures was included. These resiiltvS are 
.summarised in Tables 10 , 11 {a) ( 6 ). 

TABLE 10. 


Variation Table ros % Pg Os, KgO, OaO and MgO ur Sxjbpace Soils. 


— 

Mean. | 

i 

Minimum. | 

; 1 

Maximum. 

1 

1 Xumber of 

1 Samples. 

p., 05 

•019 

•001 j 

•064 

1 44 

K,p 

•023 

<•001 1 

•08 

44 

CaO 

•129 

•04 i 

•45 

1 40 

^igo.; 

•074 i 

•013 

•210 

44 

! 


Table 10 shows that the mean values for phosphate, potash, lime, 
and magnesia are extremely low, and that even the maximum values, 
with the exception of calcium, are still below fertility ..requirements. 
The rather high figure of 45 per cent, calcium is seen from the 
distribution Table 11 (b) to be an abnormal value. 


TABLE 11 (a). 

DiSTKiBTmoisr Table eob % PsOs, KgO eob Subeage Soils. 


_— 

^ 01 

•01 

•02 

•03 

•04 

*05 

•00 

*07 

*08 



19 

9 

8 

1 

2 




Ki,0 .. ' 

i 6' 

1 

i 12 

i ' 

12 '' 

8 

1 


2 

i. ^ 

1 
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TABLE 11 (6). 

Distbibution TabIiE Fob % CaO, MgO fob Subfage Soils. 


- <*05, 

. 1 

, 1 U--15. 1 


1 

•20-25. i 

•25--3. 

*3-*5. 

CaO . -2 

1 14 

! 10 i 

8 1 

4 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

MgO . . ' . . : " 12 

21 

8 

2 

i 

: 1 i 

I : 



% ANALY'SES of 

TABLE 12. 

HYTDBOCHIiOKIC AciD ExTBAGTS OF SiTBFACE SoiLS. 

Type. ; 

Sample Xo, 

, 1 BaOa. 

CaO. i 

1 MgO. 

K2O. 

P2O5. 

Glasshouse Sandy Loam 

4435 

! 6*47 

•14 ^ 

•07 ' 

•056 i 

nd 

4468 

^ 9-37 j 

•13 1 

1 -10 i 

■033 ! 

nd 


4450 

1 4-72 ; 

•13 1 

i *08 : 

•036 1 

nd 


4455 

SA5 1 

1 -11 1 

1 

1 -11 ! 

1 i 

•018 

nd 

Glasshouse Sand 

4472 

i 2-90 

•13 1 

; -08 i 

1 i 

'025 

nd 

Beerwali Sand . . .. ; 

4504 

^ 1*87 

•12 

i 1 

•038 

nd 

Beerburrurn Fine Sand 

3411 

i 3-30 

; ■•08 

i *16 ! 

•01 

, -03 


3608 

1 3-49 

i -16 

1 -08 i 

•006 

•01 


3609 

3-15 

: -19 

: *08 : 

■003 

i -01 


3610 

1*96 

•22 

i *07 ' 

•U3 

•02 


I 


(e) Mechanical Analysis. 

All these soils show a very considerable sand content on nieclianieal 
analysis. For the present purposes, an exhaustive texture examination 
necessitating a large number of analyses was not required. Typical 
samples from each type were examined, and a reliable cheek on field 
descriptions was obtained. The textures of the surface soils are 
summarised in Plate 199, where the particle sizes are illustrated in the 
form of summation curves. The predominance of the sand fraction is 
marked in all types, and with regard to the Beerburruiii Fine Sand 
there is a definite widening of the ratio of fine to coarse sand. In the 
Beerwali Sand, of the two sand fractions, the coarse is in excess. This 
is well borne out by a large number of profile observations in the field. 
There is, in general, a flattening of the lower ends of the curves, 
indicating a low silt content, particularly in the ease of the Glasshouse 
and Beerwali Sands. Moreover, there is a remarkable uniformity of silt 
content throughout the area with respect to surface, sub-surface, and 
subsoil' samples, and this is further brought out in the distribution 
triangle (Plate 200), wdiere ail samples^are restricted to an area adjacent 
to* the clay-sand axis. The subsoil _of the Beerburriim Pine Sand has 
the ■ highest silt content and this factor, together with the wider 
fine/coarse sand ratio, has a definite influence on the textural character¬ 
istics of the type. The variation in texture in the Glasshouse Sandy 
Loam surface soils noted in the field is in line with the mechanical 
analyses results. The variation in clay percentage is from approxi- 
'.mately 10 per cent, clay to 20 per cent., and although this range is not 
'very great, the fact that it is accompanied by an increase in fine sand 
i/^Ht.the expense of the, coarse .fraction'does give a definitely loainier 
' texture, in' the field. b-This .heavier'-phase' is'particularly noticeable on 
Portions 9,10, aii<l 0Ot. , , 
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Analysis according to International Standards. 


-Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

ooooooooo Glasshouse Sand. 

— - —^ Beerwah Sand. 

-- Beerburrum Fine Sand. 

Plate 199. 

Stimmation curves illustrating average mechanical analysis of surface samples of the 

various soil types. 

The shape of the sTimmation curves shows that there is no notable 
difference between the types, the greatest difference physically lying in 
the increased clay content of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam, 

Prom Tables 1-4 it is apparent that there is a slight increase with 
depth in the ratios of fine sand—coarse sand. 

Prescott, Taylor, and Mai^halP have published a schematic diagram 
showing suggested relationships between textural classes and mechanical 
composition according to international standards. The portion of this 
diagram relevant to the soils under review has been superimposed, as a 
matter of interest, on the distribution triangle (Plate 200). The agree¬ 
ment for surface and stib-surface soils, is particularly good. The greatest 
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discrepaney is with regard to the subsoil of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam, 
and this, as has been previously pointed out, is apparently of a more 
loamy nature than its high clay content would indicate. The explana¬ 
tion of this discrepancy is probably bound up with the considerable 
sesqiiioxide content. It is felt that its place is more truly in the 
Joani/elay loam range. 

The subsoils of the Glasshouse and Beerwali Sands are seen to be on 
tile border of clay loam/sandy clay in the case of the former and clay 
ioaiii/sandy clay ioaiii in the latter, and this is in line with the recorded 
field observations. A close agreement also holds for the Beerburrum 
Fine Sand subsoil, although in the bottom 6 inches of the concretionary 
layer a slight increase in clay content seems to accentuate the stickiness 
of this hne-textiired material. 


The mechanical analyses, according to International Standards, of 
tvpieal surface soils, are given in Table 13; others are recorded in 
fables 1-4. 

TABLE 13. 

Mechaxk‘al Analyses op Surface Soils acgokoing to International Standards. 


—- 

Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 


Glasshouse 

Sand. 

Beerwah 

Sand. 

‘ Beer- 
bixrrum 
Fine. Sand. 

Coarae Sand 

41*2 

352 

42-6 1 

31-2 

43*2 

59*3 

39*7 

Fine Sand 

35-5 

34-4 

37*1 

37-6 

42*3 

27*3 

48*6 

Silt 

9-2 

7-5 

7-3 

5-0 

3-0 

4*9 

7*3 

Clay 

Loss on Acid j 

10-9 

19*2 

11*2 

19*2 

i 7*5 

6*1 

M 

Treatment . . | 

•9 

•3 

•3 ; 

3*6 

i -6 

•4 

•8 

Moisture . . . . * 

1-4 

1*7 

, 1-5 1 

1*4 

1 

•6 

•8 

Sample No. 

j 4435 

1 

4468 

i 4450 : 

! i 

4455 

4472 

4504 

4418 


(f) Reaction, Buffer Capacity. 

(i.) Reaction. There is a striking uniformity of pH values for the 
surface soils of all types. Reference to Table 14 shows that out of 
eiglity-one estimations, sixty-twn fall within the short range of pH 5*5 
to pH 6'0, -whilst there is a variation of just over one unit throughout 
the area. The arithmetic means given ip the last column of the table 
show practically no difference from typb to type with the exception of 
the Beerwah Sand. This soil, which is the lowest in base status, shows 
a slightly lowmr mean reaction value. 


TABLE 14. 

Distribution Table op pH Values op Surface Soils. 


Type. 

5'4, 

5*5. 

5*6. 

5*7. 

5-8. 

5*0. 

6-0. 

0*1. 

6-2. 

6*3. 

6-4. 

6-5. 

6*6. 

Arith. 

Mean. 

Glasshouse Sandy Loa.m 

2 


4 

6 

9 

3 

3 

2 


1 




5*83 

Glasshouse Sand 

2 


3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2 

i 

1 




5*85 

Beerwah Sand 

2' 

4 

3 

j .. 1 

; 4 

1 

1 ^ i 







1 5-66 

Bfi^rhnmim Sine Sand 

3 


2 

1 i 

i 1 

1 i 

! j 


1 ’i 


‘i 



1 5*88 

Total ' .. .. : 

0 1 

4 ' 

12 1 

' ^ 

20 

9 

8 ! 

4 

! 2' 

1 

2 ! 

! 1 

1 


i 1 

1 

1 


It is interesting to' briefly consider these pH values from the point 
of view of their relationship to the prevailing eliniatie conditions. 
Defining the elimate"'in ■ terms of "-the Meyer ■ precipitation/saturation 
deficit ratjO'^ the average'figure of'290.calculated elsewhere dn the text 
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would indicate sufficient excess of rainfall over evaporation for effective 
leaeMng. This lias tended towards a removal of the bases, resulting in 
a greater degree of unsatiiration and accentuation of acid properties. 

All these pH values fall into line with the relationship between the 
precipitation/saturation deficit and reaction of a large number of 
Australian soils as defined by Prescott/ The reaction range of 5-5 to ^6*0 
of the soils from the area in conjunction with a I\Ieyer ratio of 290 is a 
good fit ill the diagram. 

(ii.) Buffer capacity. The intimate connection between the 
availability of iron to the pineapple plant and the reaction of the soil 
ill -which it is grown is a vital factor in the successful production of 
pineapples. In the area under review, the assimilation of iron is a 
contributing factor in the resistance to pineapple wilt and, consequently, 
there is a marked correlation between crop production and soil reaction. 
This is particularly the case in those soils which have been under 
cultivation for a number of years, and which in consequence have been 
depleted in humus. 

Since an important property of the soil organic matter is its role 
as a medium for increasing the cationic exchange capacity, it would be 
expected that soils of such a low humus content as those under considera¬ 
tion would be but weakly buffered. Under these conditions it is further 
probable tliat the buffering would be controlled by the colloid content. 

That this is the ease may be seen from Plates 201, 202, and 
203, where some titration curves typical of each type are illustrated. 
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To obtain tlie curves -OSN H 2 SO 4 was added to 20 gm. sainpies of 
air-dried surface soil in increments corresponding to *1 mille equivalent 
of hydrogen ion. The mixtures in duplicate were stoppered and shaken 
overnight, when apparent equilibrium was obtained. The pH was 
determined, using a saturated calomel-glass electrode system in conjunc¬ 
tion with a Cambridge electrometer valve pH meter. The duplicates 
showed good agx^eement and were always reproducible. 



Plate 202. 

Bu:fferiiig eurTes of Beerbiirrum Pine Sand and Beerwali Sand. 

The curves are very similar in nature, with a steady fall in the 
initial stages and a general tendency to flatten out in the very acid 
range, the increase in acidity being a uniform function of the added 
hydrogen ion throughout the range pH 4*0-6*0. For the sake of con- 
venienee, Plate 203 is appended, showing only that portion of the curve 
crossing the value of pH 4-5 for a number of determinations. This may 
be regarded as a straight line without appreciable error. 

While there is some range within the soil types themselves, in 
'' ' general they fall into two main groups, the more highly buffered group 
being occupied by the heavier textured Glasshouse Sandy Loam, while 
the sandier types fall within a range of lower resistance to change in 
reaction.'The Glasshouse Sand and Beerwah Sand required' less than 
’ '*3 hydrogen per 20' gmi soil to, increase the acidity to pH 4-5, 

^,,For the Glasshouse' Bandy Loam ngreater' inactivation of added 
hydrogen ion is evident and a significantly flatter curve, 'fe obtained, an 
amount of -25 to -3 m.e. being required to produce the same effect. 
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Tile use of powdered sulphur for modifying the reaction of pine¬ 
apple soils in Southern Queensland is rapidly being adopted as a 
standard practice. Previous work (unpublished) on a representative 
range of these soils lias shown tlmt there is a good correlation betiveen 
the calculated equivalent of sulphur as indicated by the laborator 3 " 
determination of the buffer capacity and the actual response to sulphur 



Pounds Suiphur per acre. 


- Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

--Glasshouse Sand. 

— 1—j—I— Beerwah Sand. 

- . Beerburrum Fine S«5nd. 

Plate 303. 

Blimviiig portion of titration curves and probable sulphur requirement of all soil 
t3T>es. 

ill the field. The depth to ,'which the sulphur affects the soil reaction 
has,ffor the present, been arbitrarily set at 6 inches, and this depth on 
these sandy types of fairly high specific gravity, piostulates 2,000,000 
lb. of soil per ,aere. , Assuming complete,'oxidation in the field, the 
amount of sulphur required for any given area wliich will bring the 
reaction within ihe range, pH 4-5—5 may readily be determined. This 
range has been adopted as a -working hypothesis from the results of a 
large number of field 'observations. If the sulphur is applied in' a 
finely powdered condition,, .free from lumps, a,nd intimately mixed, with, 
the soil to a depth of ,3 to 4 inches, the' desired reaction is reached' 
wdthin a period of four to six,weeks in the summer months, and'sliglitly 
longer in the .winter.', 
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Ill tliese sandy soils of low and uniform organic matter content 
the sulphur requirement may be determined accurately enough in the 
field for practical purposes from a knowledge of the initial pH and 
texture classification. 

Two samples, Nos. 4423 and 4425, from the red phase of the 
Beerburriiiii Fine Sand show abnormally high buffering poiver; these 
are also high in initial pH. 

4. CLIMATIC DATA, MORPHOLOGY OF PROFILE. 

(a) Climatic Data. 

While it was not possible to obtain coinjilete climatic data for the 
area itself, rainfall figures were available for the towmship of Lands- 
boroiigli, which is only three miles north of BeeiAvah, and for Cabool- 
tiire, which, while some nine miles south of Beerhiirruni, is closely 
associated as regards soil type wutli the Beerhurruin Fine Sand. For 
Beerwah the average annual rainfall and mean annual temperature for 
the period 1925-1928 was also available. 


TABLE 15 (a). 
Rainfall Data. 


1 

— 1 Years, 

1 

.Tan. I Feb. 

Kar. 

Apr. 

Hay. 

J’ne. 

J’ly. 

^ Aug, 

Sep. 

Oct. 

i Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

'LandsboroRglil 44 

1,057 11,079 

927 

G16j 

432 

375 

238 

189 

! 235 

300 

i 408 

683^ 

6,539 

Xo. Wet Bays : 

. 11 

12 

8 

9 

5 

4 

5 

1 6 

6 

! 5 

7 

87 

Caboolture .. : 50 

757 779 i 

: 744 ! 

457 ! 

280 1 

1 268 i 

! 218 

! 151 

i 186 

250 

1 351 

I 325 1 

4,966 

No. W et Bays ; .. 

! 12 ; 13 * 

: 10 

9 

8 

i 8 

! 6 

t 7 

’ 8 

9 

; 8 

i 10 1 

; 114 

Beerwab .. i .. I 





1 ’* 

! *• 

i 

i 



: •• 


i 0,333 

i 


TABLE 15 ih). 
Temperature Bata. 



— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Aiir,! May. 

J’n,. 

Jiy. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 


Mean Max. 

85-4 

84*5 

82-3 

79*0 

73*6 

' 

69*3 

68*5 

71*3 

75*7 

79*7 

82*8 ! 

85*1 

78*1 

<1 

Mean Min. 

68*9 

68-6 

66*3 

61*5 

55*3 

51*0 

48*5 

49*9 

54*8 

60*0 

64*2 ' 

67*4 

69*7 

pc? 

PQ 

Rel. Hum. at 9 a.in. 

66 

69 

72 

72 

73 

, 

74 

73 

69 

64 

60 

GO 

62 

68 


i Mean Max. .. ^ 

1 1 

^ 87-6 1 

86'4 

84*7 

81*7 

76*4 

1 

71*4 

71*4 

|73*S 

78*8 ’ 

83*5 

j 87*0 

88*4 

' 80*9 

s 

1 Mean Min. .. ' 

! 

66'5 

1 66-4 

63*4 

57*7 

j49*8 

46*3 

42*2 i 

144*4 

50*2 

56*2 

1 61*4 

64*9 

|55*8 

g 

s 

iRel.Hum atSa.m.' 

j 

1 74 1 

76 

1 

77 

.77 

|77 

i 

78 , 

75 

! 

I 73 

i 

68 

65 

i 

j 65 

j 

68 

|73 

Beerwah, Mean 

1 .. 

•• 

i 





1 

! •• 

1 

! 

i .. 

1 



' 68*5 


It will be seen from Table 15 (a) that there is' a weli-m£ft*ked 
seasonal rainfall with a summer maximum. A decrease in mean annual 
rainfall occui^ towards the south. It is unfortunate that there are no 
figures for, intermediate stations^ but it is to be expected that The 
diminution would' occur just at the south of Glasshouse Mountains, 
where there would be a lessening of the influence of the Blackall Range. 
It was not possible, to obtain very satisfactory figures for temperature 
and' relative,■humidity' within' the area, but it is .probable that the 
temperature and' relative, humidity figures of Brisbane may be 'applied, 
to Cabopiture and thosemf ,'G 3 mipie ,to Beerwah without a "great deal of 
errot. The mean average temperatures pf Brisbane, .';,Beerw'ah,';and 
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Gym pie are practically identical, altliougli there is a somewhat greater 
difference in the 9 a.m. relative humiditj^ figures for Brisbane and 
Gyiiipie. 

Using these figures to calculate Lang's raiiifali/temperature factor, 
there is a variation 80 at Beerwah to 62 at Oabooiture. Meyer’s 
precxpitation/saturation deficit ratio is 333 for the former locality and 
250 for the latter, Wliilst the figures must be regarded as merely 
tentative, it is noticed that both factors fail just short of their respeetwe 
limits of indices for podsols. 

From a consideration of the ratlier’ high figure for ixreeipitatioii 
per rainy day, which is *74 inches in the northern region and 44 inches 
towards Oabooiture, it would be expected that there would be a marked 
topographical control affecting the soil types. Such is the case. The 
nature of the precipitation ensures a relatively lower percentage 
penetration on the elevated portions, the high run-off decreasing the 
leaching factor here in those portions, with a consequent concentration 
of the water at the lower levels. That there is a greater penetration 
and water movement in these lower levels is shown by the marked 
increase in the depth of the A horizons and obvious diminution in the 
sesquioxicle content. This is borne out by the analytical data of the 
profiles, and a feature in the field is the lateral differentiation in colour 
down the slopes. It is noticeable that, except in small isolated areas 
occupying limited elevations, the red soils do not persist south of 
Beerburnim, where the terrain becomes featimeless. Moreover, there 
is a marked drop of *3 inches in the precipitation figures per "wet day 
in this latter region. 


(b) Morphology. 

Whilst the nature of the work demanded that this investigation be 
eaiTied out from an agricultural point of view, it is interesting to briefly 
consider the pedogenie factors involved. 

In the first instance, although these soils are definitely podsolised, 
they cannot be regarded as true podsols. The low-base status and removal 
of sesquioxides from the A horizon are indicative of podsolisation, 
but several factors operate against the application of the term podsol 
as generally defined. Several of the distinguishing factors are absent, 
notably the Ao horizon of peaty material and the humus layer. 

The layer of iron accumulation is always present, either as a subsoil 
zone of enrichment or a nodular pan, in which the nodules are more 
commonly discrete ferruginous cemented particles of sand grains, rather 
than true concretions showing concretionary structure about a nucleus. 

Beerhurrum Fine Smd .—This type shows the strongest podsolisa¬ 
tion of all the types studied. The removal of iron from the A horizon 
and its light colour is a definite characteristic of the type. As previously 
described, a concretionary iron pan is uniformly present throughout 
the area, and this horizon is devoid of organic matter. 

An apparently similar ferruginous cementation of sand grains, 
occurring in the ^' shotsoils of Western Washington, is descrited by 
Wheeting®, who attributes their formation to the precipitation and 
dehydration of soluble iron and aluminium compounds during the dry 
season. However, the Queensland pellets do not contain thel 'high 
percentage of P 2 O 5 recorded in the Washington occurrences. 
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Ill tlie Beerbiirriim Fine Sand it is significant that the eoncretionary 
zone occurs in close proximity to the upper portion of the clayey horizon 
which would he most subject to alternate water-logging and drying 
coTiclitioiis, Periodic fluctuation in the water-table would permit the 
drying out of the upper sandy layer, with the introduction of oxidising 
conditions resulting in an irreversible precipitaton of sesquioxides. It 
is <.;‘Oiiceivable that such a process would not cause the precipitation of 
eaieiiini and other bases, and their diffusion and removal would be 
effected during periods of water movement. A noticeable feature 
already mentioned is that fin present areas of permanent swamp there 
is no development of a nodular horizon, and this is quite possibly due 
to the fact that anaerobic conditions are persistent in these areas. 

Associated with the normal type of nodule is a smaller variety 
lustrous in external appearance and black throughout. These are more 
rare in occurrence, and are usually, but not always, scattered through 
the topmost portion of the concretionary layer. They are about the 
size of a pea and, contain 15 per cent. Mn. calculated as MugO^ and no 
P 0 O 5 . The normal variety contain slight amounts of P 2 O 5 , but no trace 
of manganese was present in an aggregate sample of some typical 
specimens. The figures quoted in Table 16 show that almniniiim has 
aecumiilated to an even greater extent than iron. 


TABLE 16. 

Hydeochlobic Analysis op Concretionary Material. 




BEERBrERYM. 

'giasshocse. 


Normal. 


Black. 

Insoluble 

c 

/O 

44-0 


0 / 

/o 

34*1 

% 

44*9 

. 

17*3 


” 15*6 

lS-9 

ALO,. 

2.5-9 


, 11-3 

26-0 

Mng eXj 

Nil 


15*6 

•1 

CaO. 

•3J 


trace 

•5 

M£?0. 

•05 


trace 'i 

•103 

k;o 

*05 


nd j 

•07 

. 

. . ; *03 

i 

nil 1 

•05 

Loss . . ■ .. ■' 

9'i 


1 1 

9-8 


Glasshome Sandy ^ Loam and Glasshouse Sand .—-These two soils, 
and in particular the G-la.^house Sandy Loam, may be regarded as being 
but weakly podsolised. Thereis undoubtedly a marked relation between 
topograpliy^ and removal of sesquioxides from the profiles. An obvious 
lateral dimimition in colour is apparent in passing from higher levels 
to lower levels, the more podsolised Glasshouse Sand being confined to 
lower limits of slopes und flat country where leaching water remains 
longer in contact with the soil. 


A striking feature is the deep-seated decomposition of the original 
parent rock. The basal rock consisted of gilts and sandstones, and has 
been observed to occur in a comparatively fresh condition at depths ,of 
about 25, feet. 'Ovetlying this and reaching to within , 9 ieet of the 


siirfae.C;is a red;ani:;^Mte;'mottled,hormn,, approximately 15 feet thick. 
This material 4 s,,;#parehtiy:,,tho .result, of'the primary ^.decomposition, of 
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tile sedimentary rock, and must be regarded as the parent material of 
tile soil itself. Tlius the soil profiles assume a secondary character 
with regard to the geological structure. 

Immediately overlying this red and white mottled horizon and 
embedded in a red clayey matrix is a layer of concretionary material. 
This takes the form of thickly-stiidded, individual pellets 2 to 3 cm. 
in diameter, or, when not m situ, large irregular accretions closely 
resembling and likely to be mistaken for a feiTuginoiis sandstone. 
Above this is the soil proper which, in the case of the Glasshouse Sandy 
Loam, remains red to within 3 to 4 inches of the surface and within 
about a foot of the surface in the case of Glasshouse Sand. The topo¬ 
graphical characteristics of the Beerwali Sand, unfortunately, do not 
allow an inspection to he made of the deep-seated material. 

A significant feature of the mottled horizon is the predominance 
of the white material in the lower portion with a marked increase in 
ferruginous colouration towards the top, culminating in the very red 
concretionary matrix and the concretions themselves. In considering 
the factors influencing the mobility of this iron, it is interesting to note 
that the pH of the red and white mottled horizons immediately below 
the concretions is 4«85. A sample taken from the depth 7 to 9 feet 
where rubble begins to appear was pH 54, and above this, in the concre¬ 
tionary horizon proper, the reaction increased to pH 5-9. Therefore, 
in this mottled horizon, where reducing conditions must persist, the 
reaction appears to be below the critical value for the movement of 
ferrous hydroxide, since this latter value is pH 5*5, and this material 
must be precipitated when reaching the zone of reaction 5*9. Thus, 
from a consideration of hydrogen ion concentration, it would appear 
that, if an upward movement of moisture may be postulated, conditions 
are such that mobility in the mottled horizon and precipitation in the 
concretionary layer would be ensured. 

It is interesting to compare Glasshouse profile with the 'Hlepa’^ 
profile described by Doyne and Watson® in Soutbem Nigeria. There 
appears to be a remarkable similarity with one striking difference, in 
that the Queensland formation is from sedimentary material, whilst the 
Nigerian occurrence is developed from acid igneous rocks. Here, 
intrusive and metamorphic granites are the parent materials of a 
profile which the authors describe as follows:— {a) Brown sandy soil, 
{h) concretion layer, (c) red clay, {d) mottled red and white clay, 
(e) whitish clay, (/) rotting rock. This is almost a word picture of 
the Glasshouse profile. 

SUMMAEY. 

A soil survey ’has been made in the Beerburrum-Glasshouse 
Mountains-Beerwah area with especial reference to pineapple production 
in these districts. 

The rainfall throughout the area varies from 50 to 65 inches per 
annum. It is sporadic in nature, and the precipitation per rainy day 
is considerable. A marked climatic feature is the incidence of summer 
rainfall. * • , . 

The prevailing vegetation is that of eucalyptus forest. Low ridges 
of gentle slope and good drainage are definite physiographical features. 
The lower levels of these slopes and the inteiwening flat country are 
characterised by a swamp type of vegetation in which the tea-tree is 
the dominant species^'' 
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Pour major soil types have been recognised, and are listed below 
in file order of tbeir productivity:— 

(a) Glasshouse Sandy Loam. 

(6 J Glasshouse Sand. 

(c) Beerburriim Pine Sand. 

(fl) Beerwah Sand. 

Topograpliieally, each type is characterised as follows:— (a) Plateau- 
like areas of low elevation; (b) the gentle slopes of these plateau ridges; 
(c) low, flat areas south of Beerburriim; (d) the swampy areas which 
•occur ill the hollows between the ridge plateaux. 

A dominant feature of, the surface soils of all types is the open 
texture and high sand content. The clay fraction increases with depth, 
-and the nature of the lower horizons is a distinguishing charat-teristic 
of each soil type. The subsoil of the Glasshouse Sandy Loam is 
physicaliy good, hut in the Beerbumiin Pine Sand the existence of a 
concretionary iron layer impedes the percolation of water through the 
deeper horizons. 

The Beerwah Sand may contain over SO per cent, of sand to a 
depth of S feet, followed by an appreciable increase of clay in the next 
horizon. This fact, together ivitli the low-lying nature of its occurrences, 
increases the danger of periodic water-logging in continued wet 
weather and, coiisec|uently, it has little value for agricultural purposes.' 

A large number of samples, typical of the soil types, has been 
siibinitted to lalioratory investigation. An outstanding feature is the 
low content of organic carbon. The hgures for nitrogen are grouped 
about xlie extremely low value of -05 per cent., wdiile the majority of 
the organic carbon estimations range from *75 per cent, to 1*5 per cent. 
The C: N ratios are very wide, and indicate that a comparatively large 
proportion of the organic matter is present as nndecomposed woody 
material and inert charcoal. Because of the sandy texture of these 
soils, and the paucity of humus in the surface horizons, they are 
characterised by extremely low water-holding capacities. This fault is 
further accentuated by the prevailing climatic features of high 
temperature and evaporation. Since the districts surveyed are 
frequently subject to prolonged periods of dry weather, the necessity 
for cultiyatioii practices designed to conserve surface soil moisture is 
apparent. 

The low' base status of these soils, resulting from the high degree 
of leaching to which they have been subjected, is demonstrated by a 
large number of chemical analyses. There is a marked dearth of 
phosphoric acid, and in many cases the content of available BgOg is 
too small to be satisfactorily estimated. The soils are also very deficient 
in both total and replaceable potash. The mean value for total potash 
does not exceed the low figure of *023 per cent., w^hiie the majority of 
estimations of replaceable K lie wfithin the range, *05 m.e. to *20 m.e. 
per 100 giB. of soil. Owing to the extremely low plant food content of 
all of these soil types, heavy fertilizing is necessary when they are used 
for agricultural purposes. 

; A remarkable'uniformity in pH values is a feature of the, soils of 
the a'rea, and these values are distributed yery closely about the mean 
pH 5*8, , Since this is •somewhat 'greater than the indicated optimum 
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pH for jiiiieapple growth, the biiit'er capacities of a iiiiiaber of typic^ll 
samples have been determined. This determination provides a reliable 
indication of the aiiioiint of sulphiir required per acre to increase the 
acddity of the surface soils to a given pH. It was found that, since the 
organic matter is uniformly low, the amount of sulplmr required varies 
not only with the value of the initial pH hut also with the clay content. 
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Some /Ispecfs of Pest and Disease Control 

in Tobacco. 

R. C. CAKNOX, B.Se.Agr., Instnietor in Agriculture. 

^HE question of pest and disease control is one of major importance 
* ill all pliases of agriculture, and this is especially so in the case 
of a crop such as tobacco, where the marketable portion of the plant is 
the leaf. The leaf of the tobacco plant is particularly susceptible to 
damage by quite a number of organisms which affect it directly, while 
it may also be indirectly affected by certain organisiiis wbich attack 
other parts of the plant, and, in so doing, derange normal physiological 
processes. While iniieh may be gained h}^ the prompt application- of 
proved remedial measures when the first signs of attack are in evidence, 
the losses inciirred would be still less were it possible to prevent the 
attack altogether. It is the aim of these notes to consider such practices 
as will assist in bringing about some measure of insurance against losses 
of this nature. For convenience the whole problem may be considered 
under four main headings—namely, (1) over-wintering of" harmful 
organisms, (2) host resistance, (3) protective measures, and (4) cultural 
methods. 


Over-wintering. 

In order that they may survive the winter, some pest and disease 
organisms require the protection of plant tissues, either living or dead. 
Others are able to survive in the soil itself for considerable periods, even 
under unfavourable conditions. It is obviously desirable that conditions 
on the farm should be made as unfavourable as possible for the survival 
of harmful organisms and strict attention to field hygiene plays an 
important part in attaining this condition. 

Some organisms which require a living host on which, or in which, 
to hibernate are restricted to the genus Nicotiana —^whieh includes the 
cultivated tobacco plant—^while others have a much wider range of 
hosts. In most districts where tobacco is grown extensively, the area 
devoted to other commercial crops is comparatively small. Hence, by 
I'estrieting the growing of tobacco to that period of the year known to 
give the best results, several months would remain during which no 
tobacco would be growing. This practice tends to reduce the survival 
of harmful organisms from season to season. 

As soon as possible after the completion of harvesting in any part 
of the cultivated area, the old stalks should he uprooted and then'burnt 
later on as soon as they have dried out sufficiently. The longer these 
sta-lks remain in the field, the greater will be the risk of some pests, 
e.g, the leaf miner and the stem borer, completing their development 
andffhe greater the risk of contaminating the soil by disease organisms. 
It has been, proved, for instance, that the spores of ^ Cereospora 
the fungus responsible, for frog-eye’’ leaf spot, may be 
carried over in this fashion to infect subsequent crops of tobacco. 
It is provided in Tobacco Indmirp Protection Act of 1933” 

that, “every occupier'' (or where there is no occupier, then the owner) 
,,of, laiid used'the growing, of tobacco plants shall,' within /Oiie 
■ calendar month'n'fter the leaf'has'been, harvested from the plants 
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growing on siicli lanrij uproot tlie whole of the plants on such land and 
destroy such plants in a manner to be preseribedj ’' wliicli is ]}y burning. 
It should be unnecessary to invoke the provisions of this Act in inducing 
growers to carry out work of this kind which is essential for their own • 
protection. 

As mentioned previoiish", the soil may harbour many of the 
organisms harmful to tobacco. Fungus spores aeeiimuiate in the soil 
and certain insects pupate in it; if there is no suitable host plant avail- 
abie^ nematodes may survive for long periods of time in the soil alone. 
Under ordinary conditions many of these organisms will be affoided 
sufficient protection by the soil cover to survive the viiiter irioiitlis, 
though most of them would be destroyed if exposed to the hot rays of 
the sun for any length of time ■ on the surface of the soil. Besides 
keeping the land in good tilth, frequent cultivation destroys large 
numbers of harmful organisms, and regular cultivation is an important 
factor in reducing losvses. The land should therefore be ploughed as 
soon as practicable after the destruction of the tobacco stalks. If 
this operation is delayed too long, the soil may have dried and 
hardened to such an extent that ■ ]>loughing is both more difficult 
and less etfeetive. If a crop is to be grovni on the land during the 
next season, it is advisable to follow the, first winter ploughing with 
several further cultivations. The final ploughing should not be carried 
out until the land has received a fall of rain. Apart from its value 
in pest aiid disease control, thorough cultivation assists in reducing 
weed' growth in the crop and, as a consequence, it should be'possible to 
discontinue inter-row cultivations before the crop is too large to permit 
the use of cultivating implements without injuring the roots. 

In most tobacco-growing areas the problem of nematode control is 
important. These pests possess remarkable powers of survival and 
their complete eradication in the field is quite impossible. Nematodes 
are particularly common on light sandy soils and are there found 
infesting most natural weeds. At the present time no economic chemical 
treatment is available for their destruction, and recourse must be had 
to some system of control dependant on starvation, which may be 
brought ■ about by bare fallowing over a period of several seasons or 
by growing crops resistant to infestation. Furthermore, tobacco soils 
ill general are very low in humus content, and it is most desirable to 
replenish the humus of the soil after two or more tobacco crops; other¬ 
wise leaf of rather inferior quality is likely to be produced. Some 
system of ei’oi.) rotation should be adopted wffiieh will serve the dual 
purpose of assisting in the control of nematodes and adding organic 
matter to the soil. The range of plants resistant to nematodes is limited 
and includes most Graminem (e.g., Sudan grass, maize, sorghmiis, 
millets, and wheat), velvet-beans, a,few varieties of cowpeas, sunn hemp, 
and peanuts. Of the legumes, peanuts have proved quite satisfactory 
in every respect, though rank growdh sometimes occurs in the following 
tobacco crop. Howmver, as a safeguard it is an advantage to follow 
peanuts wutli a graminaceous crop such as Sudan grass (or wheat if 
climatic conditions will permit). This would mean a three-year rotation 
as foMows:—tobacco, peanuts, Sudan grass, tobacco, &c. Such a 
rotation keeps the land free from ■ cultivated nematode-susceptible 
hosts for two seasons in, a ,three-year cycle, and the nematode population 
in the soil should be considerably reduced when the tobacco is 
subsequently planted. 
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Host Eesistance. 

Piaiit breeding and selection may play an important part in 
eoiitroliiiig pests and diseases of tobacco. Certain ex|:>eriiiieiitai work 
along tiiese lines lias giTen promising results in the United States of 
Aiiierica, Tiiere is considerable scope for extensive work in eoniieetion 
witli breeding in tobacco, and as time goes on disease-resistant strains 
and varieties may be CTolvecl. Projects of this kind are particularly 
diffieiilt, for tiie quality of the leaf must be maintained in all geiietieal 
work aiming at the production of varietal types resistant to pests and 
diseases. Progress must thei*efore be relatively slow. 

Protective Measures. 

The quality of the crop grown in the field is, to a large extent, deter- 
niiiied by the health and vigour of the seedlings [ilaiited out, '"and c^very 
endeavour should be made to produce seedlings free from disease and 
insect attacks. The grower slioiild make certain that the seed has l)eeii 
properly sterilized be-forc souing. Incidentally, tobacco seed supplied 
l)y the Department of Agriculture and Stock is alwaj'S surface- 
sterilized ivitli silver nitrate p>rior to distribution. The seedbed soil 
should be well sterilized by burning and by the apiplieation of tUiesliimt 
mixture as an added precaution against the development of ‘hlaniping- 
off. ^ ^ As soon as the young seedlings are above ground, care should ]}e 
taken to see that the mothproof eovei's are lolaeed in position before 
dusk each evening as a protection against the moths of the stern-borer 
and the leaf-miner. Neither ‘'colloidal copper’^ spray nor benzol 
vapour has been proved to completely eradicate blue mould once it 
has appeared in a seedling, and, in any ease, by the time outward 
symptoms are apparent a certain amount of damage has been done to 
the tissues of the plant. Therefore, the appropriate treatments should 
be commenced shortly after the plants are established and coiitiniiecl 
until the time of planting out. When the plants are large enough 
regular applications of appropriate insecticidal sprays or dusts should 
be made as often as necessary. 

Once the crop is in the field, a rontine operation should he that of 
regular dusting with lead arsenate for the control of stem-borers, leaf- 
miners, and leaf-eating caterpillars. If necessary, Paris green-bran 
baits for cutworms should be laid around the plants in the field. Later, 
when the plants are larger, dusting must be discontinued and replaced 
by a lead arsenate-pollard dry bait in oi*der to ininimise the risk of 
contaminating the cured leaf by arsenieals. During the earlier stages 
of growili regular pruning is necessary, and on no account should the 
primed leaf he thrown on to the ground where it may serve as a con¬ 
tinuous source of infection to the growing crop. The primed leaf should 
be collected into heaps well away from the crop, and, when dry, burnt. 
Alternatively, the primings should he buried to depths which will prevent 
subsequent disturbance. It has been claimed by some growers that leaf 
dropped to the ground impidly dries out and the organisms are destroyed. 
However, this would only he true under exceptional circumstances, and 
spores of parsitie fungi may often be found on uncollected primings after 
some weeks. ' Similarly, any insects which have already pupated, or 
are about to pupate, on primed leaves may survive and eventually' 
reinfest the crop. 

;One factor in the predisposition of Tobacco to disease in the field 
'is that of, drainage,^ and this is a point which is often 'overlooked by 
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-growers. Provided that the land is not obviously poorly drained^ the 
grower is usually satisfied that the natural drainage is sufficient, and 
ill certain seasons this may he so. However, the risk is too great, and 
provision should be made for those seasons when heaAfier rainfalls may 
be experienced. Under heavy wet conditions where inadec|iiate drainage 
is provided, the crop is prone to serious losses from blue mould ami 
‘'frog-eye'' leafspot, and under extreme conditions to a condition terinet'l 
“drowning" or “wet feet" 


Cultural Methods. 

Since the plant's natural resistance to diseases and pests is con¬ 
siderably modified by its general health and vigour, this aspect of the 
problem should on no account be overlooked. A w^eak plant, is miicli 
more susceptible to disease than one wdiieh is making vigorous growth; 
especialH is this the case where one is concerned with a vreak parasite 
—as, for example, the fungus causing “frog-eye" leaf-spot. 

The area grown should be commensurate with the facilities for 
adequate cultivation and harvesting. 

Cultivation should be commenced as soon as the young transplants 
are established in the field in order to promote rapid and extensive 
root gi’owth, which will fit the plant to withstand dry conditions later. 
In North Queensland, there is much evidence in favour of early deep 
cultivation and soil aeration as practised in the United States of 
America. Cultivation should be continued at regular, frequent intervals 
until the crop is at least knee-high, though the implements must be set 
correctly to obviate any damage to tbe root system. 

General Considerations. 

In order that tobacco-growing may become an established industry, 
the element of chance should be reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Consequently; any measure which will minimise the risk of a failure 
must be considered worthwhile. No doubt seasonal conditions will 
■always play a part in determining the degree of success attained, but 
they do not normally explain the whole difference between success and 
absolute failure, for a good grower is seldom completely at the mercy 
of the elements, because he practises good farming methods which both 
offset the effect of adverse seasons and extract the maximum benefit 
from favourable growing conditions. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers are asked to kindly notify changes of address to this 
Department without delay. 
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Insecticides.* 


KDBEKT V£ITC'[-L B.Se.Agr., B.Sc.For., E.R.E.S.^, Director of Plant Industry 

(Eeseardi). 


^HE .fiinetioii of inseetieides is to kill the insect pest without inflicting 
* appreciable injury to the insect's host, whether it he plant or 
aiiiinai. .Tiisectiddes used to eliminate insect infestation in manufac¬ 


tured goods or stored products must also be capable of being employed 
with a similar degree of safety to the treated article. Furthermore, the 
cost of the eliemieal and its mode of application must be such as to 
render its use economically practicable. It is also essential that the 
insecticide he applicable with a reasonable degree of saiety to the 
operator, and finally it must not leave spray residues likely to he 
injurious to the subsequent consumer or user of the treated plant tissue, 
foodstuff or maiiiifaetiired article. 


Insecticides are usually classified as stomach poisons, contact 
insecticides, and fumigants. The stomach poisons are employed against 
insects which bite off and swallow portions of the plant on which they 
are feeding. Contact insecticides, on the other hand, are used mainly 
for the control of insects which feed by piercing the skin of the host 
plant and sucking the sap from the underlying tissue. Fumigants may 
be employed against both the biting and sucking type of insect. 


It is not intended to discuss all the inseetieides that are available, 
but rather to indicate the eiiaraeteristies and uses of the more generally 
employed materials. 

The manner, time, frequency, and other details of the mode of 
application of these -insecticides, together with the precautions to he 
observed in using them, are further discussed in various departmental 
publications dealing with the pests against wdiicli they are employed. 


Arsenate of Lead. 

Arsenate of lead lias for many years held pride of place as the most 
suitable form in which to apply arsenic as a stomach poison for the 
control of insect pests that feed by chewing. It remains in suspension in 
a spraying mixture reasonably well; it does not readily burn the foliage 
of treated plants, and it generally kills quite satisfactorily. It can 
be used with safety for the control of a number of important insect 
pests, but it must not be employed in such a manner as to leave injurious 
quantities of spray residue on the portions of, plants intended as food 
for man or beast, because both the arsenic and the lead in this spray 
are highly poisonous. 

This insecticide can be purchased either as a powder or a paste, and 
if obtained in the powder form, the'purchaser must make sure that every 
particle of the powder is well moistened before being added to the water 
when the spray is being prepared. The best procedure is to gradually 
add small quantities of water to the powder until ,a thin paste, free 
from' lumps, is obtained. This paste can then be' thinned fiiither and 
finally added to the water required to make up thexlesired strength of 
spray, the spray being thoroughly agitated while being applied. 

* Eeprinted ' from Yol- 'III,, of Queensland Agrieultiaral and Pastoral 

.Handbook, ’ ^ pnblislied, by tbe Department of Agrientere and Stock, Queensland, in 

dm' , / ■ ' ■■■ . ■ ' ' : . 
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Various strengths of arsenate of lead spraj are used]' one of the 
eommonest and most satisfactory lormiilae being arsenate of lead powder 
1| lb. and water 50 gallons. When the arsenate of lead has been 
purchased in the paste form, then 3 lb. must he used to 50 gallons 
of w^ater. 

Arsenate of lead may be combined with Bordeaux mixture in cases 
where the grower desires to control chewing insects and certain fungous 
diseases by a single application' of a coinbinatioii spray. The best 
proeeclure in such a case is tO' prepare the Bordeaux mixture in the 
usual manner and to add to it the required amoiiiit of arsenate of lead, 
the addition to the Bordeaux mixture taking place in the spray tank,, 
the agitator of which should be kept running while the arsenate of lead 
is being’added. In computing the amount of arsenate of lead required 
the Bordeaux mixture should be regarded as being the equivalent of 
an equal number of gallons of water. 

Arsenate of lead and nicotine sulphate also form a useful combina¬ 
tion in cases where a single application is required for the control of 
chewing insects and certain species of sucking insects. The soap usually 
employed in the preparation of a nicotine sul|}hate spray must, 
however, be omitted in this- ease because its presence in the combined 
spray would lead to the production of water-soluble arsenic with 
consequent spray injury. As a substitute for the soap, hydrated lime has 
been recommended at the rate of 2^ lb. to 50 gallons of the spray 
mixture. The hydrated lime will serve to liberate the nicotine from 
the iiieotiiie sulphate, a reaction that is. so essential to the successful 
application of a spray containing nicotine sulphate. 

A third combination in which arsenate of lead sometimes features 
is an arsenate of lead and oil spray. This combination possesses certain 
disadvantages, the chief of which is that the presence of the oil renders 
an arsenate of lead residue difficult of removal and the spray residue 
problem in marketed fruit is correspondingly accentuated. Further-' 
more, the combination in the case of certain oils may lead to the 
liberation of water-soluble arsenic, the presence of which wall cause 
spray injury. 

Lime sulphur and arsenate of lead is.a frequent combination for 
the control of certain fungous diseases and insect pests in deciduous 
fruit orchards. Spray injury may, however, follow on the production 
of vrater-soluble arsenic, formed, presumably, as a result of the inter¬ 
action between the lime sulphur and arsenate of lead. To obviate such 
a possibility the addition of hydrated lime has been recommended at 
the r,ate of 2 ib. of hydrated lime to* each 1 lb. of arsenate of lead, 
this mixture being worked into a paste with water and added slowly 
to the lime sulphur in the spray tank, the agitator of which is kept 
running. It is further recommended that no delay should occur in the 
application of this spray once it has be.en prepared. The arsenate of 
lead and lime sulphur spray is^ also sometimes used in citrus orchards, 
generally for' the control of Alaori mite or red spider and some chewing 
insect, although occasiona.lly the lime sulphur is included in the 
combination in order to eontxml certain scale insects. 

Arsenate of lead is also used very extensively as a dust, several 
good ^proprietary lines, ' containing the arsenate of lead at strengths^ 
ranging from 14 per cent, to 70 per cent, being on the market.' A 
convenient carrier for the' dilution of arsenate of lead in the preparation 
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of a dust is hydrated limCj and any farmer desiring to make up his own 
dust may do so by thoroughly mixing the correct quantities of the two 
ingredients; e.g., a 25 per cent arsenate of lead dust may be prepared 
by mixing one part by weight of arsenate of lead with three parts of 
hydrated lime. ]\Iixing must be thorough and may be conveniently 
aecomplislied by vigorously rotating a sound box or barrel partly filled 
with the ingredients to which several large round stones have beeii' 
added. 

Calcium Arsenate. 

Calcium arsenate is an arsenical which is now frequently employed 
overseas for dusting purposes, particularly for the control of cotton 
pests. It is not quite such a stable compound as arsenate of lead, and 
it is generally considered that it should be used only when fresh supplies 
are available. It has not yet entered into common use in Queensland^ 
and its further discussion is at present unnecessary; it may, however,, 
become more extensively used in this State in future. 

Cutworm Bran Bait. 

An excellent form in which to use an arsenical insecticide is obtained 
by incorporating Paris green in a mixture of bran, molasses, and wmter. 
The bait thus prepared is very attractive to cutworms and army worms, 
and effectively deals with these pests in a wide range of field crops 
including cotton, tobacco, and tomato. 

Paris green was formerly used as an arsenical spray, but for that 
purpose it has been almost entirely displaced by arsenate of lead, which 
is rot so liable to burn foliage and which, moreover, remains in 
suspension much better than most commercial grades of Paris green. 
The latter insecticide, however, is more.toxic, and is accordingly used 
in the preparation of bran bait for cutworm control, because in the 
case of bait placed on the ground the factors which render Paris green 
unsatisfactory in a spray are of no consequence. 

The bait may be prepared by thoroughly mixing 25 lb. of bran and 
1 lb. of Paris green while still diy. Molasses to the extent of 3 or 4 
lb, is then mixed wdth water, and this is added to the dry bran and 
Paris green, the whole being well mixed, care being taken to ensure 
that only enough water is used to obtain dm right consistency. It will 
generally be found that only 2 gallons of wmter is required to produce 
the desired consistency for the quantity of bran mentioned. The bait 
should be crumbly and not over-moist, thus permitting it to trickle 
through the fingers. 

It shoidd be scattered in the late afternoon so as to be fresh and 
attraetwe when the ciitwmrms emerge from the soil to feed about sunset. 
It is somewhat difficult to definitely state the amount of bait required 
,per acre, this depending mainly on such factors as the inteiivsity of the 
infestation, the nature of the attacked crop, and on, whether the bait is 
to be broadcasted or applied in row’-s. The economies of the crop requir¬ 
ing protection will also frequently determine the amount of bait that 
can be profitably used. 'However, as a rough guide to the fanner, it may 
,,:be stated that'50 lb. dry weight ofhran per acre should prepare sufficient 
bait for a light broadcast,, but when the bait is sprinkled in the rows of 
plants'requiring'protection half that quantity may suffice if the rows 
:"‘;:hre 4|'Teet apart. Much 'heavier .applications may sometimes, however^ 
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lie necessary on portions of tlie baited' area where the infestation is. 
abiiorinally high. There may thus be a very considerable variatioii in 
the rate of apxjlication, even in a single area. 

As a precautionary measure poultry should not have access to a 
field in which bran bait has recently been scattered; any tendency to 
danger, however, is largely dependent on the method and density of 
bait distribution. All domestic animals should be kept away from the 
containers in which the bait has been prepared until these have been 
emptied and thoroughly cleansed. 

Further details regai'ding the use of this bait will be found in 
departmental publications dealing with cutwoniis and army worms. 

Grasshopper Bran Bait. 

A different type of bait is employed for the control of grass¬ 
hoppers, the arsenical in this case being arsenic pentoxide, a favourite 
ill Queensland because of its frequent availabhity on the station or 
farm. The formula for this bait is arsenic pentoxide I- lb., molasses 4 lb., 
bran 25 lb., water 2| gallons. The molasses in this formula may be 
increased to 6 lb. in dry districts particularly if a plentiful supply is 
available. The arsenical is dissolved in a pint of boiling water in a 
kerosene tin or other container of suitable size, the molasses being 
similarly mixed with the same quantity of boiling water in a second 
container. Both the solutions are thoroughly stirred . and half the 
balance of the water, i.e., gallons, is added cold to each container, 
the solutions being again well stirred. The next step is to add the 
molasses solution to the arsenical solution, this being accompanied by 
further stirring. The bran is then spread on a mixing board or sheet 
of iron and the arsenic and molasses solution is added to the bran, the 
whole being thoroughly worked up until a moist loose mash is obtained, 
the consistency of the mash being such as to permit of its trickling 
readily through the fingers. 

The bait prepared according to the directions given is broadcasted 
somewhat in the same manner as in the hand-sowing of wheat, and is 
uniformly applied in a very fimely divided state wherever the young 
grasshoppers are present in appreciable numbers. Experience indicates 
that the amount of bait prepared according to the formula given above 
is sufficient for the treatment of about two-thirds of an acre of infested 
ground. 

The mixing of this bait should not be done by hand, and tin scoops 
or other implements should be used for manipulating the arsenic. A 
wise precaution consists of smearing the hands with petroleum Jelly 
before preparing and broadcasting the bait, thO' hands being thoroughly 
washed .after the work has been completed. The precautions with 
respect to domestic animals mentioned in the discussion of the cutworm 
bran bait should also' be observed in the case of the grasshopper bran 
bait. ' ' 

Further details regarding the application of this bait for combating 
grasshoppers will be found in the departmental leaflet on the control of 
these pe^s. 

Swabbing Mixture. 

A swabbing mixture, which may be employed in cotton fields for 
the control of pests such as the com ear woim and the cotton web- 
spinner is prepared by mixing 1 Ib.^of arsenate of lead and 1 gallon of 
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wiOl 6 gallons of water. Its mode of application will be found 
aiseiissed in some detail in departmental publications dealing witli 
eottoii pests and tiieir control. 


Sodium Fluoride. 

All insecticide of minor importance is sodium fluoride wMcb acts 
mainly as a stomaci poison altliongli it is believed to possess some 
sliglit value as a contact insecticide. It bas' been suggested as a 
substitute for arseiiicals in baits prepared for tlie control of cutworms 
and grasslioppers, but its cliief use in insect control is in the destriic- ■ 
tion of cockroaches. It is somewhat poisonous to Imman beings and 
must therefore be used with discretion in dwelling houses. Various 
proprietary insect powders having sodium fluoride as the active priiicipb} 
are on the market. 

Silverfish Bait. 

A recently introduced silverflsh bait wdiich has proved successful 
in Australia is prepared according to the formula 1 02 . flour, oz, 
sugar, 10 fluid oz. water, ^ oz. barium fluosilieate or -J 02 . zinc borate. 
The flour, sugar and water are heated to form a warm paste to which 
the poison is added, the mixture being then spread on small strips of 
white cardboard. Discretion should be exercised in the use of this bait 
on account of the poison which it contains. 

Barium Carbonate. 

Bariixiii carbonate is a poison very frequently employed in'tlic 
preparation of bait for the control of rats and mice. It is cheap and 
effective and is generally used in the form of a biscuit prepared by 
mixing one part by weight of barium carbonate with three parts of 
flour. These ingredients are mixed together, sufficient water being 
added to enable a stiff dough to be prepared. This dough is then 
rolled out to the thickness of a quarter of an inch and is cut up into 
pieces half an inch square. Finally these small biscuits are dried in 
the sun or in an oven and are then ready for use. Although miieh less 
dangerous than most other poisons employed in rodent bait, barium 
carbonate biscuits must nevertheless be handled with care and should 
not be placed within reach of domestic animals or children. 

Red Squill 

Another rat poison is obtained from the fleshy bulbs of a wild 
plant growing on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. This plant is 
knoum as the red squill or sea leek and it provides an effi.eieiit rodent 
poison'which is readily eaten by rats and mice. Red squill can be 
obtained as a, powder - or as a liquid, such' substances as fish, steak, 
bran, and oatmeal being used in the preparation of the bait. A 
commonly employed bait is obtained by, mixing 1 oz. of powdered 
red squill with sufficient water to produce a thin paste which is added 
^ to and well mixed with lib. of fresh finely chopped up meat. Another 
formula is, 1 oz. of powdered red squill and 1 lb. of oatmeal, bran,' 
or some other cereal meal, the ingredients being mixed dry and then 
moistened by the addition of a pint of milk or water. A third form 
' of bait is obtained by cutting | lb. of bread into l-ineh cubes and 
; mixing it'with a pint' of liquid red squill. ;^d squill varies in toxicity, 
and; tne formffi® just quoted are based on'the assumption that the red 
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HAVE YOU EVER 

“stopped to 

THINK WHAT CREATES 

THE PROFITS OF A BUSINESS? 

£100 originally invested in a well-known store is 
now worth more than £20^000, not counting the 
huge dividends paid in the meantime. 

It Is 

YOUK Custom and 
YOUR Money 

which provided those profits for others 


WHY NOT BUY 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED FROM A CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY AND SHARE THE PROFITS YOURSELVES 


Send for Free Magazine and Price List. We Supply Anybody. 
PRODUCE, POULTRY and STOCK FOODS, HARDWARE and GROCERY 

Poultry Farmers' Co-op. 

SOCIETY LTD. 

RED COMB HOUSE, ROMA STREET, BRISBANE 










The Ideal Unit where loads are too heavy for a 
Utility~or too light for a Heavy Duty Truck 

This new one-tonner perfectly combines these 
tour great essentials: Speedy Delivery, Low First 
Cost, Low Running^ Cost, Ample Pay-load Area. 
This new one-tonner is engineered expressly for 
one-ton loads—not built up or built down to a 
one-ton rating. Its 122'L-in, wheelbase and its 
standard platform size of 8 ft. 2 in. x 6 ft. 
provides the most convenient space for quick, 
easy handling of any one-ton load. It's a 
strong truck, it's a smart truck. Note the big 
chromium hub caps, modern styling, handsome 
all-steel cab, and consider the advertising value 
of such a unit in YOUR business. 

BODY TYPES AND PRICES 

Chassis with Cowl .. . . . . £255 

Chassis and Cab .. . . , . £295 

Cab, Platform, and Coarning . . £308 

, Cab, Platform, Coaming, and Dropsides £315 
(Plus Sales Tax) 

(Queensland Wstrsfoutors; 

E. G. Eoger & Son 

Ltd. 


6-CYLIHDER O.Y.H. ENGINE 

The Chevrolet One-tonner is powered 
by a 6-cylinder over-head valve 
engine that never needs replacing. 
Its flexibility, its high power, and 
the wide range of engine speeds 
throughout which it delivers its 
maximum torque, enables it to per¬ 
form its work with maximum 
efficiency and economy. 


MASSIVE CHASSIS FRAME i 

Heavy CHASSIS FRAME has five ^ 
cross-members with ” alligator jaw ** 
attachments. REAR SPRINGS are 
45 inches long, with leaves 2 inches 
wide—more than ample for the fuff ; 
load. FRONT SPRINGS are virtually 
flat under load, giving improved 
steering and better riding. REAR 
AXLE—massive, one-piece tubular 
steel housing carries the spiral 
drive and semi-floating axle shafts. 
WHEELS and TYRES—short spoke i 
disc wheels with 6-inch flat base, i 
rims carry 7.00 x 17 6-ply tyres, i 


Breakfast Creek Road, Newstead, Brisbane 
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squill used in the preparation of the bait is of high toxicity. Although 
red squill is the safest material to^ use in rodent control it should be 
used with discretion in its application. 

Resin-Caustic Soda-Fish Oil 

A departmental spray prepared according to the following formula 
has recently been evolved for use against the bronze orange bug and 
other eitrus pests, more particularly scale insects:—10 lb. resin, 3 lb. 
caustic soda of good commercial quality, lb. herring or other fish oil, 
and 40 gallons of water. 

The resin should be finely ground up before commencing operations, 
the next step being to dissolve the caustic soda in 2 gallons of water, 
to which the resin is slowly added while the mixture is boiling quietly. 
The mixture should be stirred during boiling to prevent solids adhering 
to the container. A creamy coloured scum forms on the surface of the 
mixture, the boiling of which should continue until a clear dark 
solution can be detected beneath the surface scum. The herring oil is 
added to this solution, and the whole mixture is then boiled for a few 
more minutes to make sure that no free oil is left. This 'quantity of 
concentrate is then availahle for dilution with 38 gallons of cold water. 
In preparing the concentrate, it is well to remember that the gently 
boiling solution expands, and therefore the selected container should be 
only half full if boiling over is to be avoided. 

It will be noticed that a large quantity of solid matter is deposited 
as the concentrate cools off, hence if the concentrate is being prepared 
on a large scale necessitating its division into lots for subsequent dilution, 
it is suggested that the cl^ivision be made while the concentrate is still 
hot. If divided into 2-gallon or 3:[-gal]on lots, thei’c Avill be sufficient 
concentrate', in each lot to make up the 40 gallons or 75 gallons respec¬ 
tively, which represent the ca]meity of. most Queensland spray tanks. 

This concentrate cannot be kept satisfactorily except in airtight 
eontainei'S, and when such are not available the fish oil should not be 
added if the grower desires to store the concentrate. In such a case 
the concentrate should be prepared as directed ex(3ept that the fish oil 
should be omitted for the time being. This modified concentrate is then 
stored and reheated when required, the herring oil being added at 
reheating and boiled as before for a few minutes to ensure that no free 
oil is left. 

This spray niOvSt be carefully prepared, and it is essential that the 
clear, dark liquid be obtained as described. It can be applied with 
safety except during very hot weather, and its application should cease 
when the temperature exceeds When the spray is being applied 

the agitator should be kept running. Smearing the hands with 
petroleum jelly is a procedure that should be adopted before preparing 
the resin-eaiistic soda-fish oil spray. 

Oil Sprays. 

Oil sprays have practically eliminated such old favourites as 
kerosene emulsion, and reliable proprietary brands of these sprays are 
now available at most orcharding centres in Queensland. 

The proprietary oil spx'-ays marketed in Queensland are obtained by 
selecting petroleum oils in various stages of refinement and adding either 
soap alone or soap in combination with some other substance, the objective 
24 
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ill both eases being to facilitate the formation of a stable erinilsion when 
mixed witli water. Earlier spraying oils were known as red oils, biit^iii 
recent years the so-called wdiite oils have largely displaced tlie red oils. 
There is not so^ mueli to choose between the red oils and the ivliite oils in 
so far as the kill of scale insects is concerned, but the white oils, eon- 
taiiiiiig oils of a fiirtlier stage of refinement, can iiiid(Tn]:)ted!y be used 
with crmiicli greater degree of safety to the tree. The olijectivo aimed 
at by the manufaetiirers of these oil sprays is to obtain as liigli a, 
percentage mortality i]i the scale insects as is possible witlimit iiiululy 
reducing"the inarghi of safety to the tree, and in this respect a rea;soii- 
able compromise has generally been achieved. 

The preparation of an oil spray for application in tiie ore]ia,rd 
eoiniiienees wdth the accurate measurement of the oil and water requii'cd. 
The oil is poured into a tin, and twice its Yoliiiiie of water is addl'd, 
this mixture being forced through a fine nozzle of a bucket inrmp or 
poured from one container to another several times iiotil a satisfaetory 
emiilsioB is obtained. The mixture is then added to the balance of llie 
water which is already in the spray tank. Growers arc reminded that 
the maiiiifaeturers ’ directions should be carefully read before preparing 
and applying the spray. 

Oil sprays should be applied in a well emulsified condition., ami 
the operator should make certain that the spray mixture is kept efficiently 
agitated while being applied. An aecnniiilation of surplus oil at the 
base of the tree may cause injury to the lower portion of the trunk and 
the adjacent portions of the root system, this injury being particularly 
liable to occur in the case of young trees. It can, however, be o]')viji1:cHl 
by earthing up round tlie base of the trunk ])efore eommeneiiig opc]*atioi:is 
and reiiiovirig the soil soon after spraying. Trees should not be sprayiAl 
with oil wlien experiencing dry conditions, and in the ease of cH:n'is 
it is not desirable to use oil sprays during the doimiaiit period. Furtlim*- 
niore, the use of these oils during high summer temperalmros is atleiideil 
with danger. Healthy well-watered citrus trees may be sprayed W'iili 
white oils at a temperature close on 100°F., but, in general, spraying 
with oils should be eoiifiiied to cooler weather. It is also well to rcmeiolicir 
that sickly trees are more liable to spray injury than healtliy trees. 

Oil and nicotine sulphate may be used as a combination spray, 
but as stated when discussing arsenate of lead, a inixtiire of an oil 
spi’ay and arsenate of lead possesses certain disadvantages and dangers. 

For many years lime sulphur and oil w^ere regarded as eonstitutiiig 
a dangerous combination, and indeed in the case of many oils this 
is still so. Certain proprietary oils, howmver, are now being marketed 
as safe for mixing wdth lime sulphur. Such a combination spray is a 
very useful one but it should ^be employed with considerable care, and 
should not be applied while high temperatures are ruling. Experience 
indicates that the maximum temperature at which this eombiiiation 
spray may be used is in the vicinity of 90°P,, but it is better to cease its 
application before that temperature has been reached. 

^ Oil is now frequently added to Bordeaux mixture when the latter 
IS being used in citrus orchards. The applicatfen of Bordeaux mixture 
for the control of fungous diseases of citrus unfortunately tends to 
markedly increase scale infestation, and, in order to obviate such an 
eventualit:^ 1 per cent of a good oil spray is frequently added to the 
mixture. The oil is first %vell emulsified in double its own volume of 
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water and is then added to and well stirred into the Bordeaux mixture. 
Care must Ije taken to ensure that no free oil is x>reseiit in the spray 
while is is being applied. 

Tile application of an oil spray may follow the fmnigatioii of 
citrus trees within a few days and fumigation may follow an oil spray 
after a sijnilarly brief interval, but it is better to allow at least two 
weeks tO' elapse between each treatment. Normally, however, there 
should Ije^no necessity whatever for tiie two treatments to be given at 
such a brief interval as two weeks. An oil spiny should not be used 
iiiiiiiedlately after or before the application, of a lime sulphur spray 
or a sulpliyr dust, and a period of at least one month should elapse 
between tlie two treatments. 

Should Bordeaux mixture and oil b<‘ applied as separate sprays in 
citrus or(-har<ls at least two moiitlis must ellipse between th(3 application 
of the Bordeaux mixture and the suhseqnent use of an oil spray. When 
the oil spray is applied htrfore the Bordeaux mixture the interval may 
be somewiiat shorter, but it is seldom necessary to apply tlussc two sprays 
in that order. 

Spraying oils arc most eommonly used for the control of scale 
insects on citrus, but they are alsO' similarly used on deciduous fruit 
trees at certain seasons of the year. 

Kerosene Emulsion. 

Kerosene emulsion was for many years generally employed for 
the control of scale insects and aphids, but for such purposes it has now 
been very largely supplanted by other iuscM^ticides. There are, however, 
still occasions on which, growers may ch.^siro to use it for it possesses the 
great merit of l)eing prepared from ingredients obtainable at any 
eoiiirtrA^’' store, 

A formula frequently used in its preparation is d lb. luird soap, 
1 gallon water and 2 gallons kerosene. Idie soap is added to the water 
and dissolved tlierein by boiling. This mixture is then removed sc^ue 
little distance from the fire, and the keros(n:ie is added while the soap 
solution is still hot. The soap, water, and kerosene are then thoroughly 
emulsified by ehuriiing up for five or ten minutes by means of a small 
spray pump or syringe. A thorough emulsion must be obtained, other¬ 
wise the presence of free oil will cause foliage injury. Although the 
stock solution prepared in the*manner just described may keep for some 
time, it is generally considered desirable to prepare it as required. 

The stock solution has to be diluted prior to use, the proportion of 
Avater to be added being determined by the species of plant to be 
sprayed and the species o:f pest to be destroyed. Some investigators claim 
that no greater strength than one part of stock solution to fifteen parts 
of water should be used, while others consider a one to ten strength 
reasonably safe. 

"When discussing oil sprays a suggestion was made as to how an 
accumulation of potentially injurious spray at the base of a tree can 
be dealt Avith. The precaution then mentioned should also be adopted 
in the case of trees sprayed with kerosene emulsion. 

Crude Oil Emulsion. 

A crude oil emulsion .may be prepared in exactly the same manner 
as kerosene emulsion except that crude oil is substituted for the kerosene. 
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Tlie stock solution in this case is diluted by tlie addition of one part of 
tlie stock solution to seven parts of water. This spray lias been used 
against caterpillars in army-worm outbreaks, and for such a purpose 
it is of value on dairy farms or other grazing holdings on Avliieii the 
owner desires to use a non-arsenical insecticide. The above ground 
portions of plants with which this spray makes contact are killed together 
with the insects. 

Tar Distillate Washes. 

Proprietary tar distillate washes are now employed for^ the control 
of a number of pests, and for certain purposes they are quite etfeetive. 
Their use, however, has to be confined to seasons of the year vdien the 
treated trees are completely dormant, and they are employed only in 
deciduous fruit orchards. They should' be applied before the buds 
begin to swell, otherwise severe injury may be inflicted. 

Tar distillate washes can be profitably emx^loyed to kill the over¬ 
wintering eggs of the green peach aphis. They are also used against 
San Jose scale and they can be of assistance in black peach aphis control. 

Soap and Washing Soda Mixture. 

A soap and washing soda spray has been found very efi’eetive for 
the control of the pink wax scale, for which purpose it has largely 
displaced the old washing soda wash. The latter spray was sometimes 
slightly drastic in its effect on treated trees, hence its waning popularity. 

The spray is prepared by dissolving tw’enty-four cakes of Sunlight 
soap, or an equivalent quantity of similar soap, and 12-14 lb. of clean, 
fresh washing soda in 75 gallons of water. The wuxshing soda is dissolved 
in a small quantity of the water which is brought to the boil and the 
soap, which should be shredded, is then added. The mixture is f urther 
heated until the soap has dissolved and is added to the balance of the 
75 gallons of water, the spray being agitated during application. 

Washing Soda Wash. 

■Washing soda wash is prepared by dissolving 1-| lb. of clean fresh 
washing soda in 4 gallons of water. This spray may be used for the 
control of white wax on citrus against which the soap and washing 
soda mixture is not so effective. As already indicated, however, the 
eifect of the washing soda wash on the treated trees may be rather 
severe. 

Derris and Cube. 

Insecticides prepared from certain species of Malayan plants belong¬ 
ing to the genus Derris have recently come into favour. These plants 
are well known as a source of fish poison both in Malaya and in the 
South Seas, and it has now been demonstrated that several active 
principles, including rotenone, which are present in derris, are highly 
toxic to some species of insects. The derris insecticides act both as 
contact sprays or dusts and as stomach poisons, and they possess the 
great merit of being safe for application to edible portions of plants due 
for harvesting at an early date. Insecticides of this type have given 
good results against the common cabbage caterpillar, the onion thrips, 
and various species of aphids. 

Cube is the name applied to a group of South American fish 
poison plants which have also been found to contain these active 
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principles. They are now a source of insecticides similar to those 
obtained from the genus Derris. 

The derris and cube insecticides are generally marketed as 
proprietary lines and the firms selling the various brands usually 
supply full details as to the strength of application. 

Pyrethrum. 

Pyretlirum powder, derived mainly from the fiower heads of species 
of Clii'ysantlieuiiun Avas formerly used for the control of insects such as 
the banana rust tlirips. Deterioration on exposure and variability in 
results led to loss of |)opiilarity, some nieasu!*e of whi(di, liowever, has 
been restored by its demonstrated \udue against the red-shouldered leaf 
beetle. 

Recently, standardised extracts have been manufactured, thus elimi¬ 
nating the objectionable feature just mentioned, and extracts of pyre- 
tiirmii are now used very extensively in the manufacture of fly sprays. 

A home-made pyrethrum spray may be prepared by mixing lb. 
of loyrethrum in 1 gallon of kerosene, the mixture being agitated every 
noAV and again during a period of two hours. It is then allowed to 
settle and the clear liquid is drawn off and used as a fly spray. If 
water-white kerosene is employed in its preparation this spray can be 
used in furnished rooms. Stocks of this insecticide should be stored in 
tightly closed containers. 

Lime Sulphur, 

Lime sulphur is an excellent dual purpose spray, ])eing a valuable^ 
insecticide and an efilcient fungicide. It was formerly prepared on the 
orchard by boiling a mixture of sulphur, lime, and water, but the home¬ 
made preparation lias hu'gely been displaced by the commercial product 
Avliieli is olitained in concentrated form ready for dilution. 

The insecticidal value ol* lime sulphur is largely dependent on the 
polysulpliide content, a factor capable of determination only by analysis. 
The old method of discussing the strength of the soliitioii and the 
effectivencKSS of lime sulphur in terms of the Baume hydrometer reading 
is now generally regarded as unreliable. 

Although lime sulphur is a useful insecticide against certain insects, 
it is more important as a fungicide. For this reason a much fuller 
account of the method of preparation and dilution of this material is 
given in the article dealing with fungicides appearing in this issue of 
the AgTicultiiral Journal/^ and to this the reader is referred. 

Lime suli)liur may be used on citrus at strengths varying between 
1 in 10 (242 polysulphide) and 1 in35 (0*61 polysulphide), the stronger 
sprays being used in the colder months. Lime sulpliur is effective against 
Maori mite and white louse, both important pests of citrus, and it is 
also used for the control of San Jose scale on deciduous fruits in the 
Stanthorpe district, being there applied at a strength of 1 in 10 (242 
polysulphide) during the winter months when the trees are dormant. 

A combination spray of lime sulphur and arsenate of lead and a 
combination of lime sulphur and oil have been discussed in earlier 
paragraphs, and the precautions necessary in preparing and applying 
such combinations have been adequately indicated. Lime sulphur is 
also sometimes eonabined with nicotine sulphate to control certain 
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fungous diseasL^s anclnsoft bodied-insects by a single treatment, Wlien 
such a eoiiibliiation is employed the soap, which is included in the 
■ordiiiary iiieotiiie sulphate spray, shonld be omitted because it reacts 
with liiiie siilpiiur. No activator, however, requires to be substituted 
for the soap because the lime sulphur itself performs that function. 

Tile discussion on oil sprays includes a reference to the fieriod 
that slioiikl elapse between the application of a lime sulphur spray and 
an oil spray. Lime sulphur following Bordeaux mixture at a brief 
interval may produce a dark stain on the sprayed surfaces. 


Sulphur. 

Suli)lmr is used to control certain pests and diseases, the pests 
against wliieii it is generally employed being red spiders and other mites. 

This inseeticide may be obtained in the form of flowers of sulphur 
OU'sublimed sulphur, which is produced by the condensation of sulphur 
vapour. It is also procurable in the form of ground sulphur, wliieh is 
noxv available in the degree of fineness essential for application as an 
iiiseetieidal dust. All ground sulphurs, however, do not necessarily 
possess the requisite degree of fineness, and this essential should always 
be specified when ordering this or any other type of: sulphur for dusting 
purposes. Ground sulphur is prepared by grinding lump sulphur, 
and it should be noted that the grinding imparts a lighter yellow colour 
than is present in flowers of sulphur. The ground ^sulx)hu^ sometimes 
tends to become liinipy, while small but injurious quantities of free 
sulphuric acid may be present in flowers of sulphur. 

Hydrated lime may be added to sulphur to the extent of one-third 
of the sulphur, thereby promoting adherence to the treated foliage, 
and ease of application while at the same time eoimteracting the possible 
presence of injurious qiiantitie>s of free sulphuric acid. 

The attention of the reader is directed to a reference in the 
discussion on oil sprays to the period that should be allowed to elapse 
between the application of a sulphur dust and an oil spray. 

Sulphur dusting is usually carried out early in the morning when 
the dew is still present on the foliage, and should not be undertaken 
on windy days. Sulphur dust is also applied in citrus orchards in 
the early evening, after sundown, when the dew is falling. 

Sulphur may be used as a fumigant for stored products, the sulphur 
on being burned, eombining with the oxygen of the air to form sulphur 
dioxide. Sulphur may thus be employed for the control of cheese mites. 

Colloidal sulphur is another form of this valuable insecticide which 
has recently come into prominence. The particles in this case are 
extremely small and the colloidal sulphur mixes readily with water. 

Nicotine Sulphate and Nicotine. 

Nicotine sulphate has long enjoyed popularity as an effective spray 
for soft-bodied insects such as aphids and thrips. It acts as a fumigant, 
and is one of the safest sprays to apply in so far as its effects on the 
sprayed plants are concerned. Nicotine is liberated relatively slowly from 
nicotine sulphate under normal conditions, hence in preparing a nicotine 
sulphate spray it is usual to add a substance as an activator which will 
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release the essential toxic principle in the spray—namely, the nicotine. 
For this purpose soap is usually incorporated in a nicotine sulphate 
spraj^, a standard formula being nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) pint, 
soap 2ib. and water 50 gallons. 

Three eonibiuatiou sprays in wliieli nicotine sulphate is combined 
with arsenate of lead, an oil spray, and lime sulphur, respectively, 
have alread .7 been discussed in earlier paragraphs. Nicotine sulphate 
may also be combined with Bordeaux mixture in cases where the grower 
desires to control certain fungous diseases and soft-bodied insects by 
one and the same spray application. Nicotine sulphate requires no 
activator in tliis coinliination, the Bordeaux mixture supplying all tiiat 
is required in that respect. 

Nicotine sulphate dusts are now largely employed instead of the 
spray, the nicotine sulphate being mixed with a line powalcr which 
acts as a carrier and also usually fiui'ctions as an activator to lilierate tlie 
toxic nicotine from the iiieotine sulphate. A good nieotiuo sulphate 
dust should be free from lumps, and when discharged from a diistei* the 
resultant cloud slioiild float lightly in the air. 

A more recent tendency has been to employ nicotine instead of 
nicotine sulphate in preparing these dusts, a material advantage being 
that a much more rapid volatilisation is obtained with the nicotine than 
is the case with nicotine sulphate dusts. 

Nicotine and nieotine sulphate dusts deteriorate if exposed, and 
should accordingly be carefully stored in air-tight containers. Further¬ 
more, it is desirable to purchase only suflieient dost to comfortably do 
the iimiiediate work, thus leaving little or no surplus to dch''eriorate in 
storage. 

The sprays arc very useful against woolly apple aphis, and the dusts 
ar(^ tlic most sallsfaci:ory insecticide yet evolved for the contr“ol of bmiaiia 
rust tlirips. 

Home-made Tobacco Extracts. 

llouuunmde tobacco extract's have long been out of favour as sources 
of iii(?otitie sprays, prefei*ence now bei'ug given to nieotine suli)hate 
sprnys and nicotine snlplmto or nicotine dusts Y)repa.red under earefuriy 
controlled conditions pei’mitting standardisation at known strengths. 
The I'ovival of tobacco growing, however, has created a, considerable 
source of waste tobacco, and frequent inquiries are now received I'egard- 
ing the preparation of extracts from such waiste material. 

The tobacco plant varies considerably in its nieotine content, and 
the strength of a home-made extract must of necessity be subject to 
considerable variation. Some formulin range from 1 lb. of Avaste tobacco 
to 1 gallon of water to 1 lb. of waste tobacco to 2i gallons of Avater. 
It Ms been suggested tliat 1 oz. of washing soda bo added to each 
6 gallons of Avater. 

In preparing the extract by cold soaking, the mixture is left stand¬ 
ing for a period of 24 to 48 hours with occasional stirring; the fluid 
is then drained from the tobacco, and after straining is ready for 
application as a spray. 

The extract may alternatively be prepared by heating the 
ingredients in a covered container over a fire. Heating continues until* 
the mixture is on the point of boiling, when it is removed from the fire. 
After cooling the fluid is drained off, strainel, and is then; ready for 
use. 
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Tliese tobacco extracts sliouid be used ^ straiglit away as _ they 
deteriorate on storing. Soap may be added as in the case of proprietary 
nicotine sulphate sprays. 

Wetting, Spreadiiig, and Sticking Properties of Spray Fluids, 

As mentioned in an earlier paragraph, the successful application 
of insecticides depends on their ability to destroy the insect with safety 
to the treated plant at a cost that can be borne by the product to^ be 
marketed. 

Success in spraying is, therefore, in large measure dependent on 
the ability of the operator to obtain a maximum degree of efficiency 
with a minimuni expenditure of spray fluid. This desirable objective 
will be achieved only when the sprayed surface of the plant or insect 
is thoroughly, intimately, and evenly covered with a thin film of the 
spray fluid. In addition, the toxic element of the spray should remain 
on the sprajmd surface for a sufficient period of time to achieve the 
objective for which it was applied. 

Some spray fluids do not in themselves possess satisfactory wetting 
and spreading properties no matter what plant they are applied to, 
while such plants as the cabbage and certain insects—mealy bugs— 
present decided difficulties in spray application. Nicotine sulphate with 
soap as an activator and oil sprays require no spreader, but the addition 
of sueli a supplementary substance is necessary in the ease of arsenate 
of lead. A lime sulphur spray is also much improved by the addition 
of a spreader. 

Where it has been found impracticable to obtain the desired degree 
of efficiency in the application of the spray fluid, it has become the 
practice to add supplementary substances variously known as wetters 
or spreaders and stickers. 

The power of a supplementary substance to wet a surface may 
depend on its ability to produce chemical changes thereon—c.p., a 
solvent efl;eet may be produced on the waxj^ coating of the cabbage leaf 
or mealy bug. In additioh, the wetting power is lai^gely dependent on 
the physical interactions between the spray fluid and the sprayed 
surface. From a practical point of view the objective, however, of the 
supplementary substance is to ensure thorough wetting— i.e., intimate 
contact between the spray fluid and the sprayed smTace. 

A further essential in the supplementary substance is its ability 
to ensure that the sprayed surface is completely covered with a film 
of spray fluid- The achievement of such an objective means that the 
spray fluid will not become aggregated in droplets, a development which 
would leave much of the surface unprotected or many of the insects 
untreated. 

Wetting and spreading are not just one and the same thing, but 
any one of the commonly used supplementary substances will produce 
both effects in a spray fluid that is deficient in wetting and spreading 
properties, and it is generally referred to as a spreader. Soap, saponin, 
gelatine, and calcium caseinate have been nsed as spreaders, but before 
adding a spreader to a spray fluid the operator should satisfy himself 
that the addition can be made without reducing the toxicity of the 
spray or rendering the spray fluid more liable to injure the sprayed 
plants—soap should not be used as a spreader for arsenate of lead. 
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Stickers^ as tlieir name suggests, are supplementary substances, the 
addition of wliicii to the spray fluid increases the abiiit}^ of the toxic 
substance to adhere to the sprayed surface. Actually the spreader 
added to a spray fluid functions also as a sticker. While the threefold 
purpose of a supplemeiitary substance has been outlined so that the 
reader appreciate the purpose of the addition, he need concern 

liioiself only with the use of one satisfactory agent oE this type. 

Eecently a nuniher of proprietary spreaders have been placed on 
the uiarlcet by reputable fliaiis hacked in one instance by the clainij 
that the material is '‘compatible with practically every spraying iiold/'' 

ParadicUorobenzene. 

The white crystalline suljstaiiee known as ])aradiclilorol)enzene is 
now extensively used in Queensland, being emj)ioyed mainly as a soil 
fumigant for tlie control of white grubs in sugar-cane plantations. It 
can also be used in the conti*ol of white ants attacking the roots of trees, 
and it fills a useful minor role in bookcases for the protection of the 
books from the ubicpiitous eoekj’oaehes. It evaporates, rather after the 
manner of flake naphthalene, to a fumigant gas with a characteristic 
somewhat sweetish odour. When employed as a soil funrigant para- 
dichlorobenzene sliould be applied U'hen the soil is in a friable moderately 
moist condition and not when it is either excessively wet or dry. 

Carbon Bisulphide. 

Carbon bivsulphide is extensively used for the fumigation of insect- 
infested seeds, (iereals, and potatoes, aiid is also employed For tlie 
destruction of ants’ nests, being a very satisfactory insecticide for both 
purposes. 

This chemical rapidly eva.[)orat(iS on exposure to tlie aii* and forms 
a highly explosive and inflammable gas. Farmers using it should aecoixi- 
iiigly make certain that it docs not, come into contact with a flame or 
highly-heatcal pipes. Furthermore, it is essential to refrain from 
smoking when using carbon bisulphide, and the containei’s in which it 
is supplied should not be exposed to strong sunlight. The operator 
sliould also make every eftoit to avoid inhaling quantities of the gas, 
for serious consequences will ensue if this precaution is not observed. 

Satisfactory results with carbon bisulphide fumigation are obtain¬ 
able only when certain temperatures prevail, and it is generally con¬ 
sidered that a tenijieratiire of at least 70'^F. is desirable. It has been 
demonstrated that fumigation at less than 60°F. has been productive of 
disappointing results. For this reason fumigation should not be under¬ 
taken in cold weather, and it should start in the mornings so as to obtain 
the benefit of the higher day temperatures. 

The seed to he treated for insect infestation is placed in a suitable 
container, wfliieh should be as air-tight as possible. The carbon bisul¬ 
phide is then poured into saucers or other suitable dishes placed on top 
of the seed so that the gas, which is heavier than air, will diffuse 
throughout the container, which should be immediately tightly closed. 

The general practice is to allow 4 or 5 Ib. of the carbon bisulphide 
to each 1,000 cubic feet of the container, and to leave the seed exposed 
to the gas for thirty-six hours. Cowpea and allied seed, however, should 
be fumigated for twenty-four hours only. The fumigated seed should 
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then be aired to remove the gas. The germination of mature seed is not 
affected if dry viien treated and if the precaution of airing* the seed 
after treatment is observed. 

Eeiiifestatioii of fumigated seed Vvill take place if steps are not 
taken to prevent it, hence the usual procedure is to store the treated 
seed in tightly closed containers giving little chance of reirifestation. 

Cereals and potatoes are fnmigatecl in a rather similar manner 
except that, in the case of the latter, the weaker dosage of carbon 
bisulphide is used. 

Hydrocyanic Acid Gas. 

Another extremely useful fumigant is hydrocyanic acid gas, which 
is extensivel}^ employed for the fumigation of ships, buildings, imported 
raw materials, dormant nursery stock, and citrus orchards. 

This eoloiiriess gas is lighter than air and diffuses rapidly, a smell 
of bitter almonds being the only means whereby its presence can be 
readily detected. It is extremely poisonous to insects, animals, and man, 
and must therefore be handled vdth great care. It is a liighly-efficient 
insecticide for the fumigation of scale-infested citrus trees, and produces 
no appreciable injury in such trees if the requisite precautions are 
observed in its application. 

Tile discussion of Iwdroeyanic acid gas fumigation will be confined 
to its application to insect-infested citrus orchards, and the first point to 
note in eoiineetioii therewith is the fact that the gas may he effectively 
generated in any one of several ways. 

The method originally employed is still frequently used in QueeiivS- 
land, and is known as the pot system, in which the gas is generated 
under a sheet by the interaction of potassium cyanide, sulphuric acid, 
and water. The tree tO' be fumigated is completely enclosed by pulling 
a sheet over it by means of poles not less than 18 feet in length for 
average size trees. The poles should, in general., be about 2 feet longer 
than the height of the trees to be fumigated. The height and diameter 
of the enclosed space are then obtained by comparison with a pole plainly 
marked in feet, and by reference to Table I. the operator ascertains 
the cpiantity of materials required for the fumigation of the tree he has 
Just covered and measured. The requisite quantities of these materials 
are accurately weighed or measured, and the water is poured into an 
earthenware jar. The sulphuric acid is then carefully and slowly 
added to the water, and the Jar is placed under the fumigating sheet 
covering the tree. The potassium cyanide is immediately dropped into 
the mixture of -water and sulphuric acid, and the portion of the sheet 
that has been raised to permit the charging of the pot is promptly 
closed. A word of warning must be issued with respect to the addition 
of the sulphuric acid to the water, because if care is not exercised in 
doing so some of the acid may splash on to the operator and inflict 
very, severe hums. 

The proportion of water, sulphuric acid, and potassium cyanide is 
S :1:1, the amount of water and sulphuric acid being expressed in fluid % 
ounces and the potassium cyanide in ounces avoirdupois. It is desirable 
at this stage to mention the fact that the so-called potassixun cyanide 
is generally a mixture of potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, and a little 
inert matter. However, its equivalent value in pure potassium cyanide 
'has to be declared on the labels. The requisite amounts of potassium 
cyanide necessary for the fumigation of various sizes of citrus trees 
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Table I, 

POTASSIUM CYANIDE, 
46 Minutes Exposure. 
Diameter of Tree (feet). 
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Doses in Ounces. 


Proportion: Water, 3; Sulplmrie Acid, Ij Potassium Cyanide, 1. 

are sliown in Table I. Once the requisite quantity of potassium cyanide 
is known for any particular tree, the quantities of sulphuric acid and 
water required in the fumigation of that tree are readily ascertainable 
according to the proportion mentioned earlier in this paragraph. 

The duration of the fumigation is generally forty-j3.ve minutes, at 
the end of which period the sheet or tent is transferred to the next tree. 
The materials used for tents and their handling and measurement are 
discussed later in these notes on hydrocyanic acid gas. • 
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Table II. 

CYANOGAS BUST. 

~ 45 Minutes Exposure. 

Diameter of Tree (feet). 
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Doses m Ounces. 

Table recommended by manufacturer. Modifications may be made in this table 
by the manufacturer, and citrus growers should accordingly obtain the latest table 
when purehaBing their supplies of this fumigant. 

Fumigation by tbe pot method, which can be carried out only 
during the night, necessitates the handling of a very corrosive acid and 
a highly poisonous chemical. Hence the pot system is by no means 
an ideal i)ne, and it has recently been largely displaced by other methods 
of generating the gas. 
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Table III. 

GALCID BEIQUETTES. 

40 Minutes Exposure. 
Diameter of Tree (feet). 
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Doses m Numl^er of Briquettes. 

Table recommended by manufacturer. Modifications may be made in tMs table 
by tlie manufacturer, and citrus growers should accordingly obtain the latest table 
when pui’chasing their supplies of this fumigant. 

The most generally used alternative to the pot system is the 
generation of the gas by the use of calcium cyanide, which is obtainable 
in Queensland in the form of Oyanogas and Calcid Briquettes. The 
calcium cyanide in a jdnely divided condition interacts with the water 
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vapour ill tlie atinospliere, and hydrocyanic acid gas is evolved. In 
practice^ the Cyaiiogas ‘"A’" dust, which is the form of Cyanogas gene¬ 
rally employed in this State, is blown under the sheet by means of a- 
forge type blower, although some growers, in order to obviate the cost 
of the Mower, place the necessary amount of dust in a saucer and throw 
it under the sheet, using a sweeping motion in order to obtain a good 
distribotion of the dust. Application by the special blower is to be- 
preferred to the use of the saucer. A special machine grinds the Calcid 
Briquettes and blows the resultant powder under the sheet. 

The number of ounces of Cyanops dust and the number of Calcid 
Briquettes required for the fumigation of various sizes of citrus trees 
will be found in Tables II. and III,, respective^. 

Fumigation by means of calcium cyanide possesses many advan¬ 
tages over the old pot system, the principal of which are the simplicity 
of the operation, the elimination of the higlily-corrosive sulphuric acid, 
the fact that calcium cyanide, although itself a very strong poison, is 
safer to handle than potassium cyanide, the fact that the fumigation 
can be done in the day time under widely varying climatic conditions, 
and the further fact that calcium cyanide is more effective for most 
purposes on a citrus orchard. 

Liquid hydrocyanic acid gas has also been employed elsewhere as 
a substitute for the pot system, but it has not been used in Queensland. 

Fumigation can be effectively carried out without any appreciable 
undesirable consequences to the fumigated trees, but to ensure safe and 
successful treatment certain precautions must be observed. 

The dimensions of the tree must be correctly ascertained, the appro¬ 
priate quantity of chemical or chemicals and water definitely determined, 
and then accurately measured out. Trees should not be fumigated when 
wet, and if the work is being carried out at night the incidence of a 
heavy dew renders the continuance of fumigation undesirable. Further¬ 
more, w^et sheets should not be used in fumigation. 

Fumigation by the pot system is inadvisable when the tempera¬ 
ture exceeds 75° F. on the coast or 80^ F. in inland citrus areas. With 
calcium cyanide, however, the safe temperatures are generally 10°F. 
to 15°F. higher vrhen normally healthy trees are being fumigated under 
average good conditions. However, special care should be exercised 
when fumigating near the temperature limit of safety, and on hot 
sunimer days operations should cease betw^een 12.30 p.m. and 3 p.m. 

Trees on soil that is very wet, either as a result of rain or irriga¬ 
tion, should not be fumigated, but, on the other hand, drought-stricken 
trees are more^ susceptible to injury than those enjoying normal 
moisture conditions. Fumigation may cause excessive injury to trees 
carrying a large amount of tender young grow^th, and in such cases 
treatment should be delayed as long as is practicable. Young fruit is 
also susceptible to injury, and trees bearing fruit of a smaller diameter 
than three-quarters of an inch should not be fumigated Finally 
growers should remember that trees with a Bordeaux mixture residue 
may be very seriously injured by fumigation. Hence a tree that has 
been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture should not be fumigated until at 
least six months have elapsed, and, indeed, nine or twelve months is 
a safer interval. Reference has been made in an earlier paragraph to 
the interval that should elapse between fumigation and the application 
of an oil spray, and the reader’s attention is directed thereto. 
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Before leaving tlie subject of fumigation, some mention must be 
made of tiie tent equipment required for the purpose. The tents or 
sheets are usually made of duck or drill, and must be sufficiently 
closely-woven to prevent the rapid escape of the gas and to stand 
the rough usage to which they will be subjected without being unduly 
heavy. It is generally considered that 8-oz. army duck is better than 
drill and is the best material than can be employed. Eecent depart¬ 
mental experiments, however, have showm that a medium-weight, 
closelywvoven calico gives satisfactory results, it is considerably 
cheaper than duck, but its life would not be so long. The sheets are 
usually eight-sided, ami their diameter varies from 30 to as much as 
SO feet, d(‘|)eiicling on the size tiie trees to be covered. A wcdl-sliaped 
tree 12 feet in height can usually be covered by a :5G-foot shetd'. 


BOTFLIES IN HOUSES. 

At about this time of the year ail hors(‘s sliould be dreiiclunl for 
bots. Ill deteriTiiniiig the period of the year when drenehing for tiH?se 
parasites 'will give best results, their life history must taken into 
consideration. 

The adult Hies (n^mir througliout. tln^ late spring and siimiiier. 
During this time they lay tlieir (‘ggs u])on tlu^ hairs of c^ertaia fau'ts 
of the horse's liody. T’!h‘se eggs hatch in tiine ami the 3 mnng larvae 
or hots enter montli of tlu^ horse. ILu'e they I’eniain for a (au'tain. 
period in the tissue of the tongue and elieeks. 'They eventually reahi 
ihe sloniaeh whore thiw a,i‘(‘ to b(‘ found throughout the winter. Dui’ing 
the late winter ami s|)riug lh(‘y hmv(‘ tiie sfomaeli and. are passed out 
with the (lung. Aflm* a resting stage in the ground, tlie larvae are 
gradually tnuisForiued into adult tlies vvhieh (A’ciitiudly eiiiei'ge and 
oomiiieiiee to lay (:‘ggs. 

If the horse is dnmehed (iuring the spring and suiiimer, it may 
therefore readily become reinfested. Adult Mies may still be prevalent 
and man.y eggs are yet to hatch; and there may be larvm in the tissues 
of the cheeks and tongue vvhihi are xu'^dected from the drug. In the 
late autumn, however, all larvm are in the stomach and are easily killed 
and removed by treatment. 

To be most effective, all horses not only on the one farm but on 
every farm in a district should be treated at this time of tlie year. 

The most effective drug is earbondi-sulphide. The animals are 
starved for twenty-four hours before and for four hours after treat¬ 
ment. The drug is enclosed in a gelatine capsule and given as a ball 
at the rate of 6 cubic centimetres for every 250 lb. weight. Care should 
be taken not to allow this ball to break in the mouth as. its effects may 
end fatally for the horse. If such an accident should happen, wash 
the mouth out at once with clean rain water. 


-Pr, F, E. 8. Koherts. 
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Fungicides.'' 

J. IT. SIAri^lONDS, M.vSc,, Senio]* Eoscareli OrCiwv. 

T he term fiiiigieide usually refers to an agent of a chemical nature 
employed to” control a fungous disease. It is usually applied as a 
spray err dust so as to give a protective covering over tln^ whole 'plant. 
S|}i*ayiiig: is seldom resorted to for the control of physiological and virus 
iiiseasesraltlioiigli in the former case a fcAV diseases which ai*e due to a 
lack of certain chemicals in the plant s food supply can he remeditai by 
applying this elieiiiical in the form of a spray. Thus, citrus exa,nthema 
is ciired by applying copper salts to the tree and iron clilorosis of the 
pineapple by spraying the crop with iron sulphate. Virus diseases are 
sometimes kept in check and prevented from spreading l)y spraying witli 
an insecticide wliieii controls the insect vector. Spraying has no (hfect 
on the virus vitliiii the pdaiit and, once infected, a plant cannot be 
mired of a virus disease by this means. 

It must be remembered that the application of a fungicide should 
not be relied upon as the sole means of keeping diseases in cheek. Much 
can be done by employing cultural methods wliich ensure strong vigor¬ 
ous growtli and by avoiding unsuitable or badly drained soil. Attention 
to sanitation is also important. The remains of a diseased crop should be 
removed and burnt as soon as possible and when a disease is known to 
be present it is admsable not to grow the same or allied crops successively 
on the same land. Where possible resistant varieties should be sown. 
These and suchlike precautions should become part of the normal routine 
of the. farm. 

TYPES AND METHODS OF APPLICATION. 

The control of plant diseases by means of fungicides depends on the 
fact that it is possible to obtain certain chemicals which will kill the 
fungus or bacterial parasite on the surface without ea,using injury to the 
plant itself. This condition is not an easy one to satisfy^—hence it is 
found that the range of fungicicles in use at the present day is compara¬ 
tively limited. The common ones have as their active constituents one or 
other of the two elements—sulphur or copper, and may therefore be 
classed as belonging to either a sulphur group or a copper group. Speak¬ 
ing generally, each of these groups has its special use, which it is 
important for the grower to note. 

The sulphur fimgieides are used mainly against the ectoparasites, 
such as the powdery mildews, and for the control of the rust fungi. 
They are also required as a summer spray for certain stone fruit trees, 
such as the plum and peach, whose foliage would be injured by a eopper 
spray at this time of the year. 

The copper fungicides are usually favoured for the control of the 
non-superfieial type of plant parasite, owing to the toxic action which 
they have on the germinating spore, and also to the fact that they 
possess greater permanency. When properly used the copper 
will not injure the plant, nor are they sufficiently poisonous to human 
beings to render their preparation and proper use objectionable. 

^Reprinted from Volume III. of The Queensland Agricultural and Pastoral 
Smidhool% piiblislied by the Department of Agricuitxire And Stoelu Queensland,, 
in 1938.. 
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Fmig’icides are used eitlier in the form of a liquid or dust. If a 
wet spray is used, it should be applied af a liigii pressure by means 
of a satisfactory type of pump. This will result in a more thorough 
distribution of the spray on the plant and a quicker operation. A barrel 
pump delivering the spray at about 200-lb. pressure is a suitable outfit 
for most purposes. The knapsack spray is not economical except for 
small areas, or when initial cost is a serious consideration. 

Dusting, in so far as the nse of sulphur is concerned, has been 
ill vogue for many years, and sulphur applied as a dust is usually 
effective for the use to wdiich it is put. The application of copper 
fiingieides in the form of a dust has come into practice comparatively 
recently. This method has the advantage over spraying in the ease and 
rapidity with, which a dust may be applied. Tliere are, however, cer¬ 
tain disaclvanta,ges. The results obtained from dusting are not 
always equal to those obtained with a wet spray. To obtain satislaetor}^ 
covering, it is essential to dust wdien the air is still, and if the surface 
of the plant is shiny, moisture should be present to ensure adherence. 
These are conditions often lacking when required. A dust does not 
remain on a plant as long as a spray, with the result that more applica¬ 
tions arc needed, and consequently the cost is somewhat greater. Care¬ 
ful consideration has, therefore, to be given to the merits and demerits 
of each particular case before deciding on the best form in which to 
apply the fungicide. 

Spreaders. 

To be satisfactory a spray must eoinpletely cover and wet tlie s.urfa«ui 
of the plant which it is to protect. For this reason it is often neees>sary 
to add a S|)readcr. The function of the spreader is to lower the surface 
tension of the spray so that the drops of liquid flatten out and form a 
complete and uniform film over tlic surface. This results in a more 
complete protection, and in less unsightly stain. A number of different 
substajiees are available for this purpose. The choice is based on several 
considerations, sucli as cost and availa])ility, efficiency with tlie partieidar 
spray to be used, and the avoidance of combinations whieli might bring 
about harmful reactions between chemical constituents of spray and 
spreader. Several of the more common spreaders are discussed in con¬ 
nection with the preparation of Bordeaux mixture and other sprays. 

Hints for Spraying. 

The following hints may be of some help to those who have not 
had much exi)erienee in the application of fungicides:— 

(1) Take care of tlie s|)raying macliine. See that the pump will 
deliver a fine spray at a satisfactory pressure. 

(2) Always use a strainer in the spray tank and clean out the pump 
and nozzle well after use as this will help prevent stoppages during 
operation. 

(3) Do not mix a spray in a rough and ready manner. Weigh out 
the materials carefully. 

(4) Do not wait until a disease becomes well established before 
applying a fungicide. It is then 'usually a waste of time and material to 
attempt remedial measures. 

(5) In general, it is necessary to spray thoroughly and sufficiently 
often to keep the plant surfaces, both upper and lower, covered with a 
film of spray during the whole of the susceptible period. 
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(6) Tlie crop slioiild be well protected duriilg moist weather^ as at 
such times most fungous diseases spread rapidly tlie conditions being 
suited to both spore production and germination. Hot, dry days 
iisiiaily serve as a elieck to disease for the opposite reason. 

(7) If possible avoid sprajdng on exceptionally hot days or when 
the plants are in a wilted or weakened condition as some spray injury 
may result. 

The iiuui])er of diftereiit specifics which have hcMUi advocated froiii 
lime to time for the control of various plant diseases is considerable. Of 
these:' some liaA^e a wider scope and liave stood the test of long usage. 
Details of tile preparation of the more useful of tiie>se are given below. 
Of i-eceiit years a, number of new fungicides liave been suggested for 
use ill tlie 'control of certain diseases. In most eases it is too early to 
be able to predict how efieetivo these siibstane(*s will be under Qiieeiis- 
iand conditions, but it is advisable to keep in touch with any deveiop- 
meiits along these lines. 

BOEBEAUX MIXTURE. 

Bordeaux mixture is probably the most widely used fungicide at the 
present day. It consists of a somewhat indefinite mixture of copper 
coinpoiincls which are precipitated in a fine gelatinous suspension when a 
solution of bliiestoiie (copper sulphate) is mixed with one of lime 
(ealeiiim hydroxide). The method of preparation ensures that the 
copper coinpoiiiids are in an insoluble state and since they are not then 
absorbed into the tissues of the plant the spraj^ is harmless to the crop. 

This spray exerts its fiindicidal action by reason of the fact that on 
the surface of the plant minute cpiantities of copper are dissolved out 
of the spray film by secretions from the host ceils, the fungus hyphae and 
by other means, and this is snflleiently poisonous to destroy the spores 
or germ tubes of the fungus parasite without harming the plant itself. 

Briefiy, the preparation of the spray, using one of the eommonly 
accepted formulas, is as follows:— 

1. Dissolve 4 lb. bluestone in 20 gallons of water in a wooden cask. 

2. Slake 4 lb. burnt lime with a small quantity of water and add 

' the paste formed to 20 gallons of water in a second vessel. 

3. Stir the two solutions and pour them simultaneously through a 

strainer into a third vessel or the spraying tank. 

4. Test the mixture for acidity. 

Formulae, 

Mixing the spray with suitable proportions of bluestone and lime 
ensures that practically all of the copper is converted into the insoluble 
form. On the other hand, should there be in>sufficient lime to preeipate 
all the bluestone, the copper salts remaining in solution may be absorbed 
by the plant in sufficient quantity to cause injury. 

The proportions of bluestone and lime recommended for preparing 
Bordeaux mixture vary considerably with the cireiimstances. Generally 
speaking, even -when using a pure sample of burnt lime, the weight of 
this must be at least one-quarter the weight of copper sulphate, as 
otherwise some of the copper may still remain free in solution and' cause 
burning. In practice, in order to avoid this risk, the lime content is 
rarely less than two thirds that of the bluestone. 

It is generally considered that the lower the lime content is below 
equality in weight with the bluestone the more rapid is the action of 
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tlie^ spray and the greater is the fungicidal activity since under these 
conditions the copper is more readily available. On the other handy 
when equal quantities of lime and bluestonc^ or a greater weight of lime 
than bluestone is used^ the copper will be more insoluble, and the spray 
will therefore adhere longer and be less liable to injure tender plants. 
The greater the proportion of lime the greater will be the deposit left 
on the plant, and this may be an important consideration when fruit 
are to be sprayed. Also, an excessive amount of lime on its own account, 
is liariiifiil to some plants. 

When first used the ingredients of Bordeaux mixture were much 
more concentrated than at the present day, when the tendency is still 
towards weaher sprays with improvements in spreading and sticking 
qualities. The formulio in the following table are amongst those 
commonly used:— 


Bluestone. 

Burnt Lime. 

Water. 


lb. 

lb. 

gal. 

Maximum strength. Grape -vines and 

deciduous fruit trees at bud burst .. 

6 

4 

40 

Normal streu^^th. Tomato, potato, and 

most small crops 

4 

4 

40 

Citrus . . 

3 

2 

40 

Cucurbits 

3 

4 

40 

Pear, plum, and apricot foliage. Seedlings 

and plants subject to spray injury.. 

2 

3 

40 


It is common practice to refer to a spray containing 6 lb. bluestone, 
4 lb. burnt lime, and 40 gallons of water, as a 6-4-40 mixture, the amounts 
of bluestone, lime and water always following in that order. 


Materials. 

Bluestone may be obtained in three forms—large crystals, smaller 
crystals known as bluestone fines, and pow^der. For the sake of ease in 
dissolving the fines are to be preferred. Powdered bluestone is more 
expensive, and therefore uneconomical to use. 

The lime used may be in the form of burnt (quick) lime or hjulrated 

lime. 

Burnt lime possesses the disadvantage that it cannot always be 
obtained in a pure state and, moreover, if not kept in a tight container 
may become air-slaked, wlien its value for spray purposes is lost. The 
latter difficulty may be overcome by slaking the burnt lime when fresh 
and storing under water. For convenience when in use later, store a 
known amount in a known volume of water. It is then only necessary 
to make up any water that has evaporated, stir and take out the 
volume calculated to contain the required amount of lime. 

Hydrated lime is obtained from buxmt lime by slaking it with water 
under controlled conditions. It is more expensive, but as it has not the 
disadvantages of burnt lime, its use considerably simplifies the mixing 
of the Bordeaux. It must be noted that it takes one and one-third parts 
by weight of hydi'ated lime to be equivalent to one part of burnt lime. 
It is usually found that the weaker nature of the hydrated lime is largely 
compensated for by its greater purity. Hence in foiunulse containing 
a high proportion of lime such as the 4-4-40 mixture the same amount of 
hydrated lime as burnt lime may be used. In other cases it is necessary 
to use about one-third as much again of the hydrated as specified for the 
burnt lime. Do not confuse hydrated lime with burnt lime which has 
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become eminbled with eontaet with air, and is therefore air-slaked lime. 
This latter, although somewhat the same a>s the former in appearance, 
consists of a different compound, and is useless for the purpose of 
preparing Bordeaux mixture. 

Details of Preparation. 

Dissolve the bluestone in half the required amount of water in a 
wooden or copper vessel To do this it is best to tie the bluestone in a 
piece of sacking and leave it suspended in the top of the water for a few 
hours or oA^ernight. Only wooden, earthenware, or copper vessels can be 
used to contain bluestone solution, as this eliemioal will quickly eat 
through iron. Wooden casks form convenient receptacles, and for mixing 
small quantities a kerosene tin or iron drum well covered with tar or 
pitch may be used. 

Slake the lime in another vessel by the gradual addition of small 
quantities of Avater, allowing the heat generated to aid the reaction. If 
using hydrated lime, form a thin paste in the same manner. Then add 
water to make up the remaining half of the total required. 

Pour the two solutions, bluestone and lime, simultaneously through 
a fine strainer into a third container or the spraying vessel and vStir well 
This method gives a fine gelatinous precipitate Avhich does not readily 
settle out. In case of necessity one dilute solution may be poured directly 
into the other or a fairly concentrated lime solution may be poured with 
constant agitation into the diluted bluestone containing the rest of the 
total water needed, without unduly altering the satisfactory nature of 
the resulting mixture. Two concentrated soiiitions must neA'-er be mixed 
before dilution, as the precipitate then tends to be of a granular forma¬ 
tion and its spreading and adhesh’^e properties are poor. For tlie same 
reason the two solutions should be quite cold before mixing. Much 
labour is saved by providing a convenient permanent mixing platform. 

Testing for Acidity. 

It sometimes happens that the lime used is of poor quality, and the 
finished spray ina.y then contain a certain amount of free bluestone not 
precipitated. This must he corrected if spray injury is to be avoided. 
It is therefore always best to test the spray before using with blue litmus 
paper, small packets of Avhieh may be obtained from a chemist. Dip a 
strip of the paper into the layer of clear liquid on top of the spray. If 
the colour changes to red an excess of bluestone is present, and more 
lime must be added until the paper remains blue. A rough test is given 
by allowing a clean knife blade or bright iron nail to remain in the 
mixture for a few minutes. If, on removal, this shoAVS a broAm coating 
of copper, more lime is required. 

Hints for Using Bordeaux Mixture. 

(1) The spray should be used as soon as possible after preparation, 
as it loses its gelatinous nature after several hours standing and settles 
out. 

(2) Do not apply a Bordeaux spray during showery Aveather, as 
some spray injury may follow. 

(S) Spraying on an exceptionally hot day or when the plants are 
wilted or weakened by drought may also result in burning, 
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Stock Solutions. 

It is sometimes found convenient to make up stock solutions of 
bluestoiie and lime. Dissolve 40 lb. of bluestone in 40 gallons of water in 
a wooden vessel. Slake 40 lb. of quicklime and add water to make up 
to 40 gallons, Tiie solutions will keep well if protected from evaporation. 
One gallon of eaeb will contain 1 lb. of bluestone or lime respectively. 
It is therefore only necessary to stir well and take out 1 gallon for every 
pound of lime or bluestone required. It is advisable to mark the height 
of the solution in the barrel each time some concentrate is removed in 
order that water may be added to this mark to make up for any loss 
by evaporation. 


Proprietary Bordeaux Mixtures. 

Certain proprietary mixtures, usually in the form of a paste or 
powder, are now on the market, which, it is claimed, will form Bordeaux 
mixture on addition of the required amount of water, thus doing away 
with the trouble of preparing the home-made article. Some of these 
ready prepared materials are mixtures of bluestone and lime with or 
without a spreader. Others are mixtures of bluestone and soda, and 
are therefore more akin to a Burgundy spray. There are, however, some 
disadvantages in the use of these mixtures— 

(1) They are usually more expensive than the home-made spray. 

(2) The exact composition varies with the different makes, and 
it is therefore sometimes difficult to prepare a mixture of definite 
strength. 

(3) It is found that some of the ready-mixed powders do not give 
such a fine suspension as the home-made mixtures, so that their spreading 
and adhesive properties are poorer. 

Ilo-wever, if a reliable brand is obtained, these mixtures serve a 
useful purpose for the treatment of a crop for which it is not desired 
to acquire the apparatus necessary for home mixing. Best results are 
obtained if the dilution is calculated on the actual copper eontent of 
the mixture, so that the final spray will contain the same amount of 
metallic copper as would a liome-niade Bordeaux of the correct strength. 
It is useful to remember that 1 lb. of metallic copper is contained in 
approximately 4 lb. of bluestone (crystalline copper sulphate), 3 lb. of 
dehydrated copper sulphate (monohydrate) and 2 lb. of cojiper carbon¬ 
ate (basic). 


Combination Sprays. 

Lead arsenate may be combined with Bordeaux mixture for combat¬ 
ing both f ungus diseases and chewing insects. The lead arsenate should 
be mixed to a cream with water and added to the prepared Bordeaux, 

Nicotine sulphate may be added to Bordeaux mixture for the control 
of soft-bodied sucking insects. With this combination it is not necessary 
to add soap to liberate the nicotine. 

Cyanide fumigation should not follow a Bordeaux spray until six 
months or longer have elapsed, otherwise there is risk of serious injury. 

Lime sulphur applied shortly after a Bordeaux spray may leave 
a black stain on the sprayed plants. 
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The application of an oil spray prior to or following Bordeaux 
mixture may lead to injury under certain circumstances^ and the notes 
on this subject in the article on insecticides appearing in this issue of 
the Agrieiiltiiral Joiimar’ should be consulted. 

Spreaders. 

Properly made Bordeaux mixture when freshly prepared spreads 
sufficiently well on easily wetted surfaces to give a good cover. In certain 
circumstances, however, when the plant to be sprayed has a shiny or waxy 
surface, or needs special attention, it is an advantage to use a spreader. 
Several common substances as well as some excellent proprietaiy 
preparations are available for use. 

Although discussed for convenience at this stage, many of the 
spreaders may be used to advantage with other sprays, and will be 
referred to in connection with them. 

Soft Soap ,—^Use a genuine potash soft soap at the rate of 2 to 4 lb. 
to 40 gallons of spray. Dissolve the soap in a small portion of the 
original volume of water saved for the purpose using heat if necessary. 
Then pour into the main bulk of spray and stir well until a good lather 
is obtained. 

Soap must not be used if the Bordeaux is to be combined with lead 
arsenate in a dual purpose spray. 

Mola^sses .—Molasses may be stirred directly into the mixed spray, 
using it at the rate of 4 lb. to 40 gallons. A slight precipitate follows the 
addition of both molasses and soft soap to Bordeaux mixture, but 
apparently this has no detrimental effects on the spray. 

Oil Emulsion ,—The addition of an emulsified oil increases both the 
spreading and adhesive properties of a spray. Bordeaux and oil 
emulsion has been used as a spray for citrus. Beside acting as a 
spreader the oil is reported to reduce the amount of scale infestation 
which often follows the use of a Bordeaux spray. However, it is possible 
that colloidal copper wdll supersede Bordeaux and oil for use in this 
connection. 

Take of a good brand of spraying oil an amount equal to 1 per cent, 
of the total volume of the spray (approximately gallon spraying oil to 
40 gallons spray). Emulsify this thoroughly in twice its own volume of 
W'ater by shaking or stirring, or if a bucket pump is available by pumping 
it back into itself. Then stir well into the Bordeaux mixture. The oil 
sliouM be w^eli emulsified before adding to the! Bordeaux. 

Used with a higher percentage of oil this combination has been 
used as a dual purpose spray on certain deciduous fruit trees. 

Casein ,—Casein is a white powder derived from milk and in com- 
mereiai spreaders is usually mixed wdth various proportions of lime to 
increase its solubility. A casein spreader does not appear to markedly 
improve the spreading properties of a good Bordeaux mixture. On the 
other hand when used writh lime sulphur a decidedly better cover is 
obtained. It has been stated by some workers that the addition of 
casein renders a spray less permanent on the plant. 

Proprietary Spreaders,—A number of proprietary spreaders of 
varying chemical composition are now on the market. One known as 
Ap*al is available locally. While these spreaders are usually more 
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■expensive tiiaii the older materials, the good brands are decidedly more 
efficient and can be recommended for use with all sprays where the 
subject to be treated is difiiciilt to wet or a partieulaiiy good cover is 
required, 

BORBEAUX PAIMT. 

This mixture is often useful for painting pruning cuts, wounds^ 
and other injuries to prevent the invasion of rot-producing fungi. 

Mix 1 lb. of burnt lime or 1|‘ lb. hydrated lime in 1 quart of water. 
Dissolve " 2 ' lb. of^blucstoiie in another quart in a wooden, glass, or earthen¬ 
ware vessel. Mix equal quantities of the two solutions to give the amount 
of paint required, if a thicker juixtnre or paste is la'qiiired rtHliiee llie 
amount of water. 

BURGUNDY MIXTURE. 

Burgundy mixture is very similar in fungicidal value to Bordeaux, 
and can be used as a substitute for the latter when good quick lime and 
h 3 nlrated lime are not available. Now tha.t good quality li\alra,ted lime 
is so easily obtained it is doubtful whether this spray possesses any 
advantage over Bordeaux. 

Formula :— 

Bliiestone .. .. .. 6 lb. 

Washing soda .. . . . . 8 lb. 

Water .. ,. .. ,, 40 gallons. 

This .can be reduced when spraying is to he frequent to a 4-54-40 formula. 
The |')reparation is essentialiy the same as in the case of Bordcaiux, except 
that washing soda is used instead of lime. 

The washing soda may contain impurities, and it is therefore neces¬ 
sary to test for excess blnestone as in the case of Bordeaux. Also, as 
excess soda, unlike lime, may cause injury in some inslaiiecs, it is 
advisable to test the mixture with red as well as blue litmus paper. If 
the red paper quickl}’' turns a definite blue too raiieli soda has been used, 
and more blnestone solution should be stirred in slowly until there is 
a distinct but slow change to a blue colour. 

Lead arsenate must not be added to Burgundy mixture. The same 
spreaders can he used as for Bordeaux. 

AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 

As a fungicide this spray is definitely inferior to Bordeaux and 
Burgundy mixtures, but possesses the advantage that it can be used on 
fruit approaching maturity or on ornamental shrubs sinee it is a clear 
solution leaving no stain. Further work will probably demonstrate that 
colloidal copper can be substituted for this spray to advantage in many 
cases. 

Formula:— 

Copper carbonate .. .. 5 oz. 

Strong ammonia .. .. 3 pints. 

Water .. .. .. .. 40 gallons. 

Make the carbonate of copper into a paste by the addition of a pint 
or two of water. Add the 3 pints of concentrated ammonia to about 
2 gallons of water in order to make the solution easier to handle. Stir 
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tlie copper carbonate paste into the ammonia water until no more will 
go into solution. It is advisable to have a little excess copper carbonate- 
feft imclissolved at this stage. Add water to make up to 40 gallons. 


COLLOIDAL COPPEE. 


Hoiiie made colloidal copper has only recently been employed in 
Queensland, but already it has been shown to possess certain advantages, 
in the control of blue mould of tobacco and as a citrus fungicide It 
possesses the advantage that a stock solution is prepared, and this can 
be stored and draAVii upon when required for dilution with water and 
so provide spra,y for more'than one application. Colloidal copper also 
leaves little stain and is therefore useful for applying to fruit tiiat is. 
approaching maturity. When used on citrus the possibility of increased 
scale infestation is less tlian with Bordeaux. 

Formula for 1 gallon of Stock Solution. 

A. Bluestone .. . . 1 Ib, 

klolasses .. . . 1 pint. 

Water .. .. .. 4 pints. 


B. Caustic soda 
Water 


5 oz. 

3 pints. 


Pre 2 ')aration of Stock Solution. —A. Dissolve the bluestone in the 
required amount of water by suspending the crystals in a piece of 
sacking in the top of the liquid. Some little time is required for this 
process. Next add the moasses. stirring well. Use a wooden, copper, or’ 
iioii-iiietallic vessel to hold the bluestone solution since this chemi(ml 
will eat through iron. Tin vessels thoroughly coated with ]uteli will 
last temporarily, B. In a second vessel carefully dissolve the caustic 
soda ill the water required for it. 

The solution of Milestone and molasses (A) is next made slightly 
alkaline by adding to it the caustic soda solution (B) very slowly and 
with constant stirring. 

The stock solution should he stored in some non-metallie container 
such as a cdosed wooden barrel, where it will remain in a good condition 
for from two to three months. It should not be used until it is at least 
a week old, when the colour will have changed from green to slightly 
yellow. 

Dilution for Spraying .—Owing to the short time that colloidal copper 
has been in use in this State, the various strengths at which to use the 
spray have not been fully worked out. The recommendations given here' 
are therefore of a provisional nature. Before removing part of the stock 
solution replace any water evaporated and stir vigorously. 

For seedlings .. 3 pints stock solution to 10 gallons water 

Asa general spray .. 3 gallons stock solution to 40 gallons water 

Spreaders .—Genuine potash soft soap at the rate of 2 lb. to 
40 gallons may be added as a spreader. The soap should be dissolved, 
separately in a small portion of the water retained for the purpose and 
heated if necessary. It is then added to the rest of the spray, and the 
whole briskly stirred, or, better still, the spray is pumped back into- 
itself until a good froth is obtained. The proprietary spreaders men- 
tioned for use with Bordeaux mixture may also be used with this spray* 
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LIME SULPHUR. 

xis lias been pointed out in tbe discussion on page 604 siilpliiir 
■coniponiids are used mainly for the destruction of the jiOAvdery mildews 
and the rust fungi. Of the different forms in whieli sulphur is used 
lime siilpliiir is probably the most important. It is the usual experience 
that this spray is more effective than sulphur dust or the coimnoii 
siilplnir-water mixtures. Colloidal sulphur, however, on aeeoiiiit of its 
extremely fine state of division, may prove a suitable substitute for 
lime sulphur in some instances. Lime sulphur is not usually as efiicieiit 
.as Bordeaux mixture for the numerous diseases in which the parasite has 
;an internal existence. Weighing against this disadvantage is the fact 
'that lime sulphur lias considerable insecticidal value in the destruc¬ 
tion of scale and mites. It can also be used as a summer spray for 
-eertaiii deciduous fruit trees which would be injured by Bordeaux. 

Lime sulphur can be bought in concentrated form ready prepared, or 
can he made in the orchard. The latter procedure is more economical, 
but is seldom practised on account of the trouble involved. Also since 
the strength of the product is uncertain, it is necessary, for satisfactory 
results, to submit a samphi for analysis and advice regarding the 
.strength at which it should be used. 

Fornmla for home-made lime sulplvur :— 

Flowers of sulphur .. 100 lb. 

Good burnt lime .. .. 50 lb. 

Water .. .. .. 50 gallons. 

Preparation .—Place half the water in an iron vessel and bring to 
the boil. Wliile this is heating stir in the lime. Mix the sulphur into a 
paste and add to the vessel, stirring until the lime is slaked and the 
■contents well rnrxeci Add the rest of the water and boil for three- 
quarters of an liour to an hour, but not longer. Strain the orange-red 
liquid free from any sediment, and store in an air-tight container. 

Dilution of Concerdrates .—Linie sul|>hur concentrates l)oth home 
Jiiade and commercial contain a nnniher of different compounds of 
sulphur and ealeiiim but owe their fungicidal value very largely to the 
sulphur which, is present in what is known technically as the polysulphide 
form. The quantity of polysulphide present is also an impoi'tant factor 
ill determining the strength at which a particular brand of lime sulphur 
is likely to cause spray injury. For these two reasons a knowledge of 
the amount of polysulphide sulphur available is necessary when deter¬ 
mining the dilution required to make up a suitable spray. 

For the reason that the Baume test does not give a definite indica¬ 
tion of the quantity of polysulphide sulphur present the Baume hydro¬ 
meter and dilution table are not as extensively used as formerly. It is 
found advantageous to express the strength of the spray in the more 
exact terms of the final polysulphide content. A 1 in 20 lime snlphur 
■spray made from a concentrate containing 20 per cent, of polysnlpliide 
;sulpimr wonld then have a 1 per cent, poiysulphide content. 

Regulations now require that the poiysulphide snlphur content of 
,any brand of lime sulphur shall be shown on the label For the sake of 
uniformity this is expressed in terms of weight in weight of solution. 
Knowing the poysulphide content of the concentrated lime sulphur the 
amount of this concentrate required to make up any given spray may 
then be obtained by reference to the accompanying table (Table I). In 



TABLE T.~~QUANT1TT OF LIME STTLPHUR REQUIRED TO MAKE 40 GALLONS OF SPRAY FROM 

CONCENTRATE OF GIVEN COMPOSITION. 



N.B.—Amounts of 1 gallon and over given to the nearest half pint. Calculations based on an average specific gra vity for lime sulphur of 1*2. 
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order to enable tlie user to become familiar with the new iiietliod. of 
expression, this table gives the desired strength of spray both in the old 
manner as standard dilations such as 1 in 12, and as percentage of 
polysiilpliide siilphiir. 

In calculating the quantity of lime sulphur required for the various 
dilutions, a eoneentrate having an 18' per cent polysulphide eontent has 
been taken as the standard. Since a well-prepared lime sulphur concen¬ 
trate of 33° Ihiuiiie (the old standard) is approximately eciuivalent to 
this new standard in fungicidal properties, the strengtiis 1 in 12, 1 in 
15, and so on, will have the same value in the new table as in the older 
Baunie one. To make a spray containing 142 per cent, poly sulphide 
(ill the oichvr way of expressing it, a 1 in 15 dilution) from a brand of 
lime siilpluir containing 16 per cent, polysiilpliide look to the vertical 
column of tlie table 1 leaded by '4/42” and “'I in 15,” and then the 
figure in this eohimn and also lying in the horizontal line referring to 
the 16 per cent, polysulphide concentrates, gives the gallons, pints, and 
ounces necessary to include in 40 gallons of spray. 

Spreaders ,—The spreading qualities of lime sulphur may be^ 
increased by the addition, of a casein spreader or one of the proprietary 
lines, siieli as Agral. Soap cannot be used with this spiaiy. 

SULPHUR. 

Generally speaking sulphur dust is somewhat less effective as a 
fungicide tlian lime sulphur, ])ut ou account of the ease in application 
it i>s extensively used for the control of the powdery mildews and for some 
of the rust diseases. Sulphur may usually be obtained in two forms— 
ground sulphur consisting of lump sulphur ground to a powder, or 
iiowers of suiplnir inrmed by the eondensotion of tlie vapour of burning 
sulphur. Exactly in what way the sul])hur acts is not known with 
certainty, but it has been shown that the finer the particles the greater 
the fungicidal value of the dust. Fine division also confers on the 
sample greater covering power and better adhering properties. 

Finely-powdered lime is sometimes added to the sulphur to the 
extent of 25 to 50 per cent, for dusting purposes. This enables a more 
thorough application to be made than would otherwise be economically 
possible. It also reduces the chance of burning vshould the sulphur 
contain, as it sometimes does, a trace of free acid produced during the 
manufacturing process. 

A still, warm day should be chosen for sulphuring, and if the dust 
is applied while the dew is on the leaves better adherence will be 
obtained. 

Stilphur-water Mixtures. 

It is sometimes more convenient and effective to apply sulphur as 
a wet spray. Sulphur dust alone will not mix well with water, but a 
number of proprietary lines such as those mentioned below have been 
developed to overcome this difffeulty. 

Wettahle and Dry Mieo Sulphurs ,—These usually consist of sulphur 
powder, together with a wetting compound, such as casein or gelatine, 
which enables the sulphur particles to go into suspension. 

Precipitated Sulphur .—This form is obtained by a chemical precipi¬ 
tation from certain sulphur compounds in solution. The size of the 
constituent particles is somewhat smaller than those of the wettable 
sulphurs, but it possesses little advantage over them as a fungicide. 
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Colloidal Several trade prepcyations have ^reeeiitly been 

put on the market which are known collecth^ely as colloidal sulphurs. 
Ill these the siilplinr particles are of extremely minute size, the state 
of dhdsion being iniieli finer than any of the forms of sulphur alpady 
iiientioned. For this reason colloidal sulphur has proved an effeieiit 
fungicide, and can be recommended for use when a substitute for lime 
siilpliiiF or sulphur dust is required. 'When colloidal sulphur is added 
to lime sulphur it is said to form a eombiiiation having greater 
fungicidal value than the lime sulphur alone, 

SHIELAN. 

Shirlan AG is a fungicide recently placed on the market for use 
in the control of powdery mildews and other fungi. It consists of 25 
per cent, salieylanilide together with a spreading agent. The value of 
this material as a general spray has not been fully tested out, but it has 
proved an excellent disinfectant for controlling squirter disease in 
bananas. It is also of value for preventing mould growth on certain 
stored commodities.' 

Soaking calico or duck in water to which 1 per cent, of Shirlan 
has been added greatly increases its resistance to mildew, and accord¬ 
ingly this treatment can he suggested for tobacco seed-bed covers, teiit» 
and similar material. 


SEED DISINFECTION. 

Many serious diseases are seed borne. Bacteria or the spores and 
vegetative threads of a parasitic fungus may contaminate the seed 
before or after harvesting, with the result that, if such seed is planted 
without treatment to destroy these organisms, the resulting crop is 
likely to develop the disease. lienee, whenever the soux’ce of the seed 
supply is unknown, or when the crop it was obtained from is suspected 
to have been diseased, seed disinfection should be practised. Especially 
is this advisable when the seed is to be planted on virgin land or in a 
field which has been rotated for some time to other crops. Starting off 
with seed and field clean a reasonably disease-free crop should result. 

The need for disinfection also applies to the vegetative parts of 
plants commonly used for planting purposes, such as tubers, bulbs„ 
suckers, and cuttings. 

Several different methods are aAmilahle for seed disinfection. An 
important consideration in determining which is to he used is whether 
the parasite is merely contaminating the outside of the seed or whether it 
has actually penetrated within the seed coat. In the former case corrosive 
sublimate or formalin is commonly used, while in the latter a hot water 
treatment is often necessary. A summary of the treatments necessary 
in. the ease of certain crops for which seed disinfection has become an 
established practise is given in Table II. The method of applying the 
disinfectants will now be described. Special modifications necessary 
in certain cases such as with cereals and potatoes are more fully 
discussed in other Departmental publications. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE* 

This chemical, also known as mercurie chloride, is the most 
commonly-used substance for disinfecting vegetable and flower seeds. 
It may he obtained in either the powder or tablet form. The latter ia 
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by far tlie more convenient form to use when small quantities of solution 
are required. The tablets, together with directions for making the 
necessary dilutions, may be obtained from a chemist. The solution 
should be made up in glass, crockery, or wooden containers. A metal 
vessel must not be used, as the chemical will eventually eat through 
such material. 

Corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison, and certain precautions 
must be observed when handling it. Bottles used to contain either the 
pure chemical or its dilutions should be plainly labelled POISON 
and kept away from household articles. The solution should be got rid 
of by pouring it into a hole in the ground immediately after use. 

Corrosive sublimate to a less extent is toxic also to plant life, and, 
consequently, may injure seed if improperly and carelessly used. Special 
attention must be paid to strength and time of immersion, as both of 
these vary Avith the particular seed treated. Table II. on page 618 
gives recommendations for a number of the treatments commonly used. 
It Avill be seen that the strength chiefly used is 1 of corrosive sul3limate 
in 1,000 parts by weight of water. 

After treatment the seed should always be washed for five or ten 
minutes in several changes of clean Avater, so as to avoid prolonging the 
action of the poison. The temperature of the disinfecting solution is 
also important, and for ordinary vegetable and flower seeds should be 
between 60 degrees and 70 degrees F. 

The procedure of seed disinfection is therefore as follows:—Enclose 
the .seed loosely in a bag made of muslin or similar open material. 
Immerse in corrosive sublimate solution of the required strength for 
the necessary time, agitating the bag meanwhile to dislodge any air 
bubbles. Wash for ten minutes in running water, or in half a dozen 
changes of clean water. Spread out on clean paper in the shade to drju 
Sow as soon as possible, as delay may result in loss in germination. 

Do not replace treated seed in the old bags, but take precautions- 
that reinfection does not take place. Corrosive sublimate loses its 
' strength with use, and it is advisable to use a solution only once. 

Corrosive sublimate is also used on a larger scale for the disinfec¬ 
tion of seed potatoes and bulbs. In the ease of the former the tul)ers 
are washed but not cut and then immersed for five minutes in a solution 
consisting of Ib. corrosive sublimate and 1^- lb. bydrochloric acid 
(spirits of salts) to 12| gallons of Avater. Tn the ease of bulbs the 
usual procedure is to immerse them in a 1 in 1,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate for 1 hour. 

PEOPEIETARY MEEOUEY COMPOUNDS. 

Several proprietary mixtures containing mercury in different 
chemical combinations are now being placed on the market for use in 
seed treatment. Some of these are applied in solution but the more 
useful ones are in the form of a dust. Many of these have proved 
efficient substitutes for the materials px’eviously employed and as they 
are in general easier to apply and are less liable to cause seed injury 
they will no doubt find an important place in the agricultural practices 
of this State as soon as their local application is more fully known. The 
use of certain of these, such as Agrosan and Cex'esan, is already replacing 
older methods for the control of some cereal diseases. 
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(Granted fw© cerfificat-es of lionoyr wiA medals at Wembley 

Exhibition.) 

The Simplest and most Effective Milker ever offered. 

Power Consumption. No Vacuum Tank. 

No intricate parts to puzzle the Quicklj^ dismantled for cleaning. 

unnieciianicai. A Complete Herd Tester. 

No Releaser, Vacuum instantly controllable to 

No Pulsator, suit individual cows. 

Catalogues on request. 

Advice and general information on dairy installations will be supplied 

free on application. 
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at lowest prices 

It takes a GOOD Brand to make a CLEAR Brand. We supply 
only the finest quality Brands at the lowest prices. 

Registration attended to on your behalf Free. 

Government Registration Fee, 20s. 


Our Ear Marks can be relied 
upon to give every satisfac- 
tiori and to be correct In 
design and size according to 
Government regulations. 
Write for lists and prices of 
available BRANDS and 
EAR MARKS, 


PREPARE YOUR ANIMALS 
FOR THE SHOW 

Austral Worm and Condition Powders 
are unrivalled for putting animals in 
first-class condition and adding lustre to 
the coat. 


Write for Full Particylars 

TAYLORS ELLIOTTS VETERINARY CO« 


150 CHARLOTTE STREET 


BRISBANE 
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If desired the iiiercnry dusts may he applied some time before 
planting and will then have some insecticidal value. It is preferable^ 
however, to make the interval between treating and planting a short one, 
as a reduction in germination does sometimes occur if this interval 
extends for several months. Where a large cpiantity of seed is to be 
treated it should be rotated in a suitably designed box or barrel fitted 
witli baffle boards. 

It must be remembered that these materials are poisonous and 
treated seed must be labelled and kept away from birds and stock. It 
is dangerous to inhale the dust and it is necessary to avoid handling 
it with wet hands or a broken skin. 

FOEMALIM. 

Commercial formalin is a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde 
gas. It is an important preventive for certain cereal diseases and is also 
sometimes used in place of corrosive sublimate, as, for example, in the 
treatment of potatoes for scab. Before use, foi;Cialin has to be diluted 
with water and, as the recommended strength and time of immersion 
varies for different purposes, reference should be made to Table II. on 
page 618 for a summary of the quantities and methods employed. 

The procedure employed is similar to that already described for 
corrosive sublimate except that modifications are necessary when large 
quantities of material have to be treated, as for example, in the case of 
cereals where a sprinkling method is adopted. Unlike corrosive sublimate, 
formalin solution may be held in iron vessels. Take care that tlie seed 
is not recoiitaminated before sowing by the use of old bags or the 
proxiniity of other sources of infection, as it is no longer protected once 
the formalin lias evaporated. ‘To avoid losses in germination, treated 
seed should he planted as soon as it is dry. 

HOT WATER. 

A treatnieiit with hot water has sometimes to be substituted for 
chemical steeps when the parasite causing a particular disease is able to 
penetrate to within the tissue of the seed. Ordinary disinfectants would 
cause serious injury if they were to be used at a strength sufficient to 
destroy the organisms in this position. The hot water treatment can be 
used in those eases in which it has been found that the parasite is killed 
at a lower temperature than is injurious to the host. 

The method necessitates considerable care as there is usually only 
a small range of temperature at wliieli the f ungus or bacterium is killed 
and the plant remains uninjured. It is necessary to obtain a 
thermometer in order that the correct temperature can be determined. 

As large a volume of water as can be conveniently handled should 
be used as it will retain a more constant temperature. The method of 
keeping the heat constant will depend on the amount of seed to be 
treated and the apparatus available. In the case of small samples of 
vegetable seeds when about half a kerosene tin of water is all that is 
required, a carefully adjusted kerosene lamp is useful. Another method 
is to heat the water to the required temperature and then add small 
amounts of boiling water from time to time to make up for the heat 
lost. The seed is inclosed in a loose open hag and immersed for the 
required time, seed and water' being stirred continuously. It is then 
spread out to dry in a clean place and planted as soon as possible. 

2S 
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Wlieii bulky quantities of seed are to be treated, specially adapted 
appamtiis may' be necessary. In the cas_^ of cereals, tiie seed is first 
soaked for four to five hours in cold waterr^lhunediately prior to the 
heat treatmeiit it is prewanned by immersing it for a few ^ seconds in 
water lieated to about 120 (legs. F., and after treatment it is cooled 
rapidly by plunging into cold water. By this means is made possible 
effective treatment -with less risk of injury. 

OOPPEE OAEBONATE. 

Copper carbonate in the form of a dust is extensively used for 
preventing smut in wheat. The dust has to be intimately mixed with 
the seed by rotating the two together in a box or other suitably con¬ 
structed vessel. This treatment has the advantage that the germination 
of the seed is not affected and the seed may he treated some time before 
planting. 

BLUESTONE. 

Bluestone (copper sulphate) is also used as a preventive against 
certain cereal smuts. It is used in solution for which a wooden or copper 
vessel has to be available. The seed is immersed for the required time 
and then dried and sown as soon as possible. If germination is delayed 
some injury may result. 

SOIL STERILIZATIOl, * 

It is of little or no use to go to the trouble of disinfecting seed if 
the seed-bed already harbours the disease-producing organism. The 
rapidity with which a disease may spread in the seed-bed and the risk 
of severe loss from damping off fungi make it specially important that 
attention should be given to seed-bed hygiene. 

Whenever possible the seed-bed should be located on virgin land 
situated some distance from cultivated fields, from which it must not 
receive the wash. When this cannot be done, consideration should be 
given to sterilising the soil of the bed. 

In a district where wood is abundant, sterilising by fire is a cheap 
and effective method. Brushwood and branches should be laid evenly 
over the bed and the surrounding margin. The amount of wood required 
can be reckoned as the equivalent of a solid layer of about 3 inches thick. 
The soil should be moist and neither dry nor excessively wet when firing 
takes place. 

Sterilising by steam is by far the best method, but quite imprac¬ 
ticable for the average grower in this State. .Failing this, chemical 
means may be employed. Formalin, bluestone, and Cheshunt mixture 
are each used for this purpose. 

Care should be taken that disinfected beds are not recoiitaminated 
by the introduction of foreign soil on boots and cultivation implements. 
The ^ latter should be sterilized by washing in formalin solution or 
heating in a fire before use in the seed-bed. 

FORMALIN. 

The beds are prepared ready for planting and preferably should be 
moist but not wet. If the soil is dry use a'l per cent solution' of 
formalin (1 gallon of commercial formalin in 100 gallons of water) and 
apply with a watering can at'the rate of 10 gallons to the square yard. 
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If tlie soil is moist use a 2 per cent, solution of formalin watered on at 
tlie rate of not less than 5 gallons per square yard. The beds, as soon 
as treated, are covered with sacking for two or three days to keep in the 
fumes. They are then aired for a further ten days or until the odour 
of formalin can no longer he detected, after which they are ready for 
use. 

Foriiialin is also useful for disinfecting tools, packing slieds, and so 
forth. For this purpose a 5 per cent, solution (1 pint forinaiiii in 
2|- gallons water) can be used and applied as a spray or wash. 

BLUESTONE. 

A solution of bluestone (copper sulphate) made by dissolving 1 lb. 
bluestone in 7 gallons of water has been found useful in eradicating the 
common soil-frequenting fungus, Scleroldiim rolfsii, from garden beds. 
This is watered on the soil at the rate of 2 gallons per square yard or 
until the soil is wet to a depth of six or more inches. This solution, like 
formalin, can not be applied to the ground in which plants are actually 
growing without risk of serious injury, and a few weeks should elapse 
before planting up a treated bed. As has been mentioned before, 
bluestone solution can not be held for any length of time in unpaintecl 
iron vessels without corrosion taking place. 

CHESHUNT MIXTURE. 

This preparation is specially useful for treating a bed of seedlings 
in which damping-off lias appeared, since, unlike formalin and bluestone, 
it lias no detrimental effect on growing plants with which it may come 
in contact. It can also he used to clieek soil-frequenting organisms 
causing root and crown rots in the ffower and vegetable garden. 

Formula :— 

Powdei’ed bluestone (copper sulphate) .. .. 2 parts 

Fresh powdered rock ammonia (ammonium car¬ 
bonate) .. .. .. .. .. ..11 parts 

If necessary crush the bluestone and rock ammonia to a line powder. 
Thoroughly mix the two together in the correct proportions and keep 
in a tightly stoppered glass or earthenware vessel for at least twenty-four 
hours before using. 

For use dissolve the dry mixture in water at the rate of 1 oz. to 2 
gallons. Water this solution on the soil suspected tO' be harbouring the 
parasite so as to wet it thoroughly. 

Wash out the can after use, since the solution will corrode metals. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Kindly renew your subscription without delay. Write your full name 
plainly, preferably in block letters. PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM, which 
will be found on the last page of each Issue. 

Address your subscription to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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How Animals ;?lcquire Disease. 

J. LEOh_, D.V.Se., Senior A'eteriiiary Officer, Department of Agrienitiire aii<l Stock. 

N ot infrequently outbreaks of disease occur ainoiig farm stock and 
tlie owner is completely baM'ed as to the origin. He may have 
built Hi") a herd or flock by careful selection and breeding over a long 
period of years; and lie may have fed and tended them in a way 
wiiieli is in accordance with the best practice. Yet, without warning, 
disease may suddenly appear among them and siiperficially there has 
been no evidence as to entry or origin—no outbreaks in adjacent fl.ocks. 
or herds, no acquisition of new animals, and no change in the method of 
feeding and handling. In such cases, the owner is iiieliiied to assign 
his trouble to various origins, often failing to detect the correct one. 

Since the discovery that many diseases are caused by small parasites,, 
our knowledge has very greatly increased. Some of these parasites are 
so small as to be beyond the powers of the best microscopes. Such an 
organism is spoken of as a “virus.’’ Others may be visible microscopi¬ 
cally, blit appear only as small rods or rings, and are referred to by the 
man in the street as “microbes.” Others, such as many intestinal 
ivorms, again, are quite large and at least big enough for iiiueli detail of 
their structure to he vflsible to the naked eye. 

During the last few years particularly, we have made an intensive 
study of many of these organisms both inside and outside the animal k 
body. By this means we have gained a wealth of information, thoiigli 
there are still some very serious gaps in our knowledge. 

Microbes are certainly responsible for many of the diseases which 
occur to-day among domestic animals. 

Disease Camers ,—If an animal became violently ill and died when 
it contracted a disease, there would be no ti’ouble, as a rule, in detecting 
the cause, for many of the common diseases produce characteristic 
symptoms and changes which are then seen at post-mortem. These are 
often so characteristic as to leave little doubt in one’s mind as to the 
cause. 

Acquirement of a disease, however, is not always noticed by the 
owner. An animal may contract a disease in a mild form and remain 
affected over a long period without any visible change in its outward 
appearance. All this time, however, it may have a diseased centre or 
focus somew^here within its body. From this centre.the microbes may 
be leaving the animal by one or other of the natural openings. Con¬ 
tamination of the surroundings thus occurs and so other animals are 
affected. One of the best known examples in Queensland is pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. This is particularly bad in some of the northern pastoral 
areas where control of the cattle is difficult and therefore not thorougln 
Here vre occasionally find animals which outwardly show no illness but 
are often in an advanced stage of the disease. Yet they may live in 
such a state for months,, and even years, and during this period infect 
many other animals. Such animals are known as “carriers.” Con¬ 
tagious abortion and swune fever are twn other examples of such 
diseases., 
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Tile carrier^’ may be tlie animal which looks one of the best in 
the herd, and is one of the last to be suspected as having been in any 
Avay responsible. Prime cattle killed in the abattoirs are occasionally 
found in an advanced stage of tiibeveiilosis. 

Diseases tvhich are Spread Directly. —In many microbial diseases, 
the microbes cannot live for any great length of time outside the animal 
body. If not taken in by a new animal shortly after leaving the first 
one, they (inickly perish. The snii, which is a ponnrfiil disinfectant, 
soon kills them in tlie outer air. Pleiiro-imenmoiiia is a good example. 
In tliis case, the oi'ganisiii is so fragile that infection probalhy takes 
place by the one animal being close enough to tiie other to inliale the 
organism in its ])reatli. Possibly tuberculosis spreads in some (.aises in 
a similar way. 

Diseases which arc Spread Indirectly. —The great majority of 
diseases are spread indirectly. By this we ineaii that the microbe or 
larger parasite leaves the body of the first animal and lives for a certain 
period in the water, soil, or pasture, and awaits its oppot'tunity to 
infect a new animal. In some cases, the disease-producing organism 
may not multiply outside the body of the animal; others, particularly 
the larger parasites, are obliged to pass through definite stages of their 
life history in another animal, usually of a different species. 

The group, however, falls naturally into a iinoiber of sub-groups. 

Diseases Coatracted from Soil, Water, Pasture, die. —In the case of 
diseases like anthrax and blackleg, when death of the infected animal 
takes place, there are enorniouKS numbers of microbes in the body. 
These arc very resistant. Disintegration of the body is followed by 
these oi’ganisms becoming widely distributed. Water, cultivation, earth¬ 
worms, and, wind all eontril)ute 5 and so a wide area around the spot 
wluu*e the animal died is soon contaminated. The chance of aiiother 
animal becoming infocttal will largely depend on the iiuniber of visits 
it pays to the infected piece of ground; hence we hear of certain 
paddocks on a farm being associated with anthrax or blackleg. 

Pastiu'es and soils frcniuently become infected in a varying degree 
with microbes, and often according to the concentration of animals. 
Large numbers of disease carriers discharging on a restricted area lead 
to heavy infection. Thus piggeries, calf and sheep pens, and fowlyards 
may become badly contaminated. Infections material may be discharged 
into feeding tronglis, drinking places, or over wounds.. Many of the 
larger internal parasites spend part of their life period in the soil, and 
concentration of animals in small areas, often means a high degree of 
infection of such soil with these parasites. 

Tuberculosis, calf scours, pig scours, strangles, contagions 
pneumonia of ])igs, swine fever, and contagious abortion of cattle are 
all good examples. 

Improved pasture and heavier carrying capacity have greatly 
facilitated the spread of some of the larger sheep parasites in parts of 
Australia. 

Diseases Transmitted by Pluman Beings. —Human beings frequently 
transmit animal diseases indirectly. Mastitis of cows is no doubt greatly 
assisted in its spread by the milkers^ hands. 
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Another example is cow pox. Swine fever may be spread ou one's 
boots from an infected to a non-infeeted sty. Infection by means of 
iiistriimeiits is not loieominon. Infected deliorniiig iiistriiinents have been 
responsible for outbreaks of anapiasmosis (a form of tick-fever in cattle). 
Men engaged in the control of aniinal diseases are obliged to be parti- 
eiilarlr careful to ]»]‘(AA‘ut tlie miwilling transmission of disease from 
infected 1o iiealrby herds. 

Strangles can be sprt^ad by the hands or infected watering places, 
while iicnp fleas, mange parasites, &c., are spread by the use of infected- 
rugs and bedding. 

Bisra.sTS tninsniUk'd hy ''intermedmie hosts'^ {ficfis, insects, ibc.).— 
A vei'v large number of diseases are spread through the intermediary of 
licks/lice, biting dies, or other external parasites. The best known 
examples in tliis"State are the tick-fevers of cattle which do not occur 
outside the tick areas. Spirocluetosis (tick fever of fowls) is spread by 
the fowl tick. The lieart worm of the dog, so common in North Qiieeiis- 
iaiid, is spread by the mosquito. 

■Witli all these insect-transmitted diseases, the microbe or larger 
parasite is taken up directly or indirectly by the external parasite from 
an infected animal and then spread to a non-inf eeted one at a later 
period. In these diseases the insect or transmitting agent is known as the 
‘‘intermediate host"'—the host in which the microbe sojonrns for a while 
when being transmitted from one animal to another. 

Tiiere are very many offending agents which cause diseases and 
which re(|iiire intermediate hosts. The young sheep fluke cannot develop 
beyond a delinite stage unless it reaches the body of a certain type of 
snail, hence, fluke disease only occurs in areas wfliere these snails occur, 
and destruction of these snails causes fluke disease to disappear. Tiie 
hydatid cyst of slieep and cattle is the intermediate stage of the tape 
worm of the dog. 

Possibly three-day sickness of cattle is also spread by means of an 
intermediate host, also the beef nodule of the brisket and flank of 
cattle in Queensland. 

The number of diseases which depend entirely on intermediate 
hosts for their natural spread is enormous. Incidentally, their control 
can ])e attempted indirectly by distraction of the intermediate host 
where this is practicable. Thus destruction of the common fowfl tick, 
w^hich lives during the day in the cracks of the woodwork of fowfl- 
houses and only attacks the bird at night when on the perch, removes 
the danger of fowl spiroeluntosis (tick fever). 

Nofi-transmissihle diseases .—These constitute a large group and 
can be naturally divided into a number of smaller groups of which we 
can consider two. 

^kiiriUonal diseases, —The body is a very complicated organism 
consisting of many parts or organs which require certain elements in 
the foodstuffs for their proper maintenance. M^henever any of these 
elements are lacking, disease may make its appearance. The food eaten 
by the average ruminant covers a wide range, so that anv possible 
deficiency in one plant may be compensated by another. ‘However, 
where there is a definite deficiency in the soil of certain essential elements 
these may be lacking in the plant food. 
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In many large areas throughout the whole world almost, phos¬ 
phorus is deficient in the soil. There is, therefore, a corresponding 
deficiency in the plant. But the body of the animal eonsuniiiig the plant 
demands a large quantity of phosphorus. In the growing animal, miieii 
of it is used in bone building, some is required in the ordinary processes 
of digestion, and the demand becomes more intense as milk production 
is increased. 

Phosphorus deficiency leads to the production of brittle bone or 
*■‘pegieg,'' as it is commonly called in Queensland. Bone chewing is 
often seen associated witli this disease. This is merely a symptom wliieh 
shows that tlie animal is trying to replace the deiicieiiey in its food by 
chewing bones. 

Jt has recently' b(‘en shown in parts of South Australia and West 
Australia that the absence ot‘ tlie mineral called cobalt in 1he foodstuff 
causes a serious disease of cattle and sheep. The chief symptom is 
wasting and >stiinted growth. By feeding relatively miiiutti amounts of 
cobalt, the disease is cured. 

Although all tlie necessary elements may be present in a ration, 
yet their proportions may be so unbalanced that they lead to an 
improper functioning of the digestive organs, so that disease of one or 
other body may follow. Most dairymen are aware that 

their cows must receive a certain amount of roughage to give the food 
bulk. 

When there ai*e faults in the internal organs due to lack of proper 
diet, the weakness that develops allows the entrance of disease-producing 
agents, whic^h would not otherwise liave gained a footing. A complica¬ 
tion of several factors may, therefore, 1)0 necessary for the outbreak of 
a disease. Tliiis, during drought juunods, wluai the animals are i‘ediiced 
ill condition and not infre(juently greatly weakened, the disease- 
producing paj.*asit{‘ 'may assert itself. A common example is liookworm 
in calves in certain of the (uiastal districts of Qiieensiand. In drought 
years the in bah ion has Ixhui noticed to 1)0 freifuently more s<nuu*e than 
in good seasons. 

We might also add that vitamin defieieney is now recognised as a 
factor in nutritional diseases. Vitamins are substances which occur in 
a largi^ niimb(‘r of plant foods, and are essential to liealth. Most of 
them are of complex ebemical structure, and much is yet to be learnt 
concerning tlieir exact action on the animal body. 

Foisono'us plant h and poinonn, —There are many poisonous plants 
ivirich caost‘ serious stock losses. It is unnecessary to eiimnerate these, 
for even the list of the more common ones would be too long. Most 
of them contain poisonous substances which are unknown; others 
contain hydrocyanic (prussic) acid. Many of the unknown poisons 
prodnee marked gastro-iiitestinal disturbances such as diarrlima, &c. In 
these cas(\s tlu^ (lis(mse usually runs an acute course and death or recovery 
cfuickly follows. Tlu^re are a few, however, which produce a mor<v 
chronic type of disease, such as the well-known Zamia poisoning of the 
north coast districts. Another well-known example is Walkalioiit 
disease, of liorses of the gulf district, which is caused by the eating of 
Whitewood. Experiments have shown, however, that considerable 
quantities of the plant can be eaten over long periods of time before 
any symptoms arc shown. However, when this, stage has been attained, 
the poison has produced such extensive changes in some of the organs 
that recovery is practically hox)eless. 
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Poisonous substances such as arsenic account for many deaths 
among stock in Queensland. This is often due to carelessness in leaving 
tins or vessels containing this substance in places where cattle have 
access. The sludge thrown out when dips are cleaned is often left to 
coiitaininate the adjacent ground. 

Stryeliniiie has been known to cause deaths in sheep where dried 
pieces of meat containing strychnine have been left to poison wild dogs. 

New waterpipes are sometimes responsible for lead poisoning in 
stock, and zinc poisoning has been seen where new tubs and buckets 
have been used for feeding skim milk to calves. 

The careless mixing of some poisons when used for purposes of 
treatment accounts for occasional losses of stock. Too high a concen¬ 
trate of arsenic in dipping solutions for ticks, and the careless weighing 
and preparation of nicotine or arsenic in sheep drenches, are sometimes 
followed by disastrous results. 


ANTISEPTICS. 

Antiseptics are useful in the treafnient of a wound and may be 
applied in two ways:— 

1. As a weak solution to wash out the interior of the wound. 

2. As dressings impregnated with tlie antiseptic to absorb any 

discharge and lorevent the further growth of germs. They 
also prevent contamination from outside sources. 

Stockowners frequently" use antiseptics at too great a strength, and 
do more harm than good. Some tissues are very susceptible to injury, 
and solutions slioiild not, tlierefore, be used at more than the 
recommended strength. 

Antiseptics are particularly valuable for cleansing the liands before 
'touching a wound, and in concentrated form some can be used to sterilise 
instruments when boiling water is not available. 

After shaving ofi: the hair surrounding a wound, the skin requires 
treatment with an antiseptic solution before any surgical operation. 

In emergencies, a wound should first be cleaned, then treated with 
an antiseptic, and protected from contamination. 

Some common antiseptics are:— 

Tincture of iodine—invaluable for immediate application to cuts 
and scratches. 

Methylated spirits—^iised in undiluted form causes smarting, but 
has" no ill effect on the tissues. 

Permanganate of potash (commonly, though not correctly, known 
as Condy^s tiuid) can be added to boiled rain water to make a deep 
pink antiseptic fluid which is mild in its action. 

Boric acid—a saturated solution is made by adding two teaspoon¬ 
fuls to each pint of boiled^ rain water, and allowing the unffissolved 
material to settle. A useful eye lotion can be prepared by mixing 
equal parts of the saturated solution and water. 

Peroxide of hydrogen—an antiseptic and a deodorant. It is usually 
used at a 3 per cent, strength, and may be purchased as such. The 
stronger 30 per cent, solution must first be broken down to a milder 
form by adding nine parts of water to one of the solution. 

— W, Dison. 
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The Farmer visits i\\e Soil Chemist.* 

H. W. KEEE. 

I T is Linfortiinate that the farmer is generally too busy ploagliiiig, or 
harrowing, or destroying weeds, to be able to study the wonders of 
the soil with which he is occupied. But to-day, let us imagine tiiat the- 
farmer is tahiiig a holiday from the farm, and is able to spend a brief 
hour or two in a visit to the soil chemist’s laboratory, and see what the 
chemist can show him of the wonders of the soil. As it is not eon- 
venient for us all to visit the actual laboratory we have done the next 
best thing and have attempted to bring tlie laboratory to our meeting 
place. 

Our first question is, what is soil? It is quite obviously composed 
of minerals of various kinds and sizes; and if we should visit a suitable 
road cutting, we can generally study the transition from surface soil, 
through various stages of decomposition, to the original unchanged rock. 
Furthermore, we notice that different rocks give rise to different kinds 
of soil; and these differences exist in respect both of appearance and 
agricultural value. It is apparent, then, that the parent rock has an 
important hearing on the question. Let us therefore examine the rock 
more closely and see what we can discover. We have before us two 
important soil-forming rocks of coastal Queensland: the first, a granite, 
which gives rise to largo tracts of alluvial canelaiuls in the far North; 
and tlie second, a sample of hamlt, the parent rock ot; the well-known 
r(?d volcanic loam of the Woongarra scrub lands. 

Let us examine the granite. We do not‘even need a magnifying 
glass to show^ us that it is composed of at least three distinct types of 
substance ^SveldecV’ together: fiTstly, we observe a greasy looking semi¬ 
transparent material, which we know to be quartz: secondly, a ratlier 
dull, w^hite material, which is known as feldspar-, and finally, a shiny 
black material, which we can flake off with a pen-knife, and which is 
called mica. We also have before us larger specimens of these three? 
minerals,, as they are known to the geologist, so that they can be 
studied with greater ease. On exposure, over many thousands of years, 
these apparently permanent and resistant minerals undergo changes 
due to seemingly insignificant but persistent forces of nature which 
act on all exposed rocks. In the first place, heating and cooling cause 
the mineral grains to expand and shrink repeatedly, and the rock is 
caused to crack and shatter due to the different properties of the three 
minerals in this respect. The effects of rain and flowing water are to 
cause some of the minerals to change their character and turn into otlnu^ 
minerals. In the case of quartz, we find that the only result of the 
weather—or tveathering processes, as they are known—is to cause the 
larger grains to break up into smaller ones: these small grains are called 

* * Address to tlie Queensland Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, Bimdaberg 

Conference, 25th February, 1938, and reprinted from the Canegrotvers^ Quarterly 
Bulletin (Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture and 
Stoeh). 
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sand, and tliey are identical with the aands which we 'find on the 
seashore and elsewhere. Our second mineral, the feldspar, does not 
withstand the weathering process nearly so well: for it changes into a 
new mineral called kaolin —^which is a Cliinese word—or to give it its 
popular name, pipe-clay, which we see here. In the process it loses 
certain of its original substance, and we shall see the importance of this 
ill a few minutes time. The third mineral—the mica—does not rot 
away so rapidly as the feldspar, but is certainly not so permanent as 
the quartz: (*onsequently, we often find mica liakcs in a granite soil, 
but eventually they also lose their identity, to yield up some of their 
substance and give rise to further types of new mineral. 

Consider now the manner in which our basalt rock behaves under 
the influence of the weather. This rock is totally different in its make-up 
from the granite we have just studied: firstly, it contains no quartz, and 
therefore a soil formed from basalt contains no sand grains; secondly, 
it is composed mainly of black minerals, which are not flaky like mica, 
but which ill large masses look like the mineral specimens we see here; 
but it also contains feldspar minerals, though these differ somewhat in 
make-up from those existing in tlie granite. The main feature of the 
basalt is that it rots awa,y much more readily than granite, and there¬ 
fore'the characteristic red voleanie soil which results is generally much 
deeper than the light-coloured sandy type of soil which exists in 
association with granite. 

Now let us see if these soils exhibit any evidence of tiie |)rocesses 
wliieli I have described, or resemblance to the rocks from which they have 
come. The chemist employs in his laboratory methods by which the soil 
can be separated into the .individual grains, of different sizes, of which 
it is composed. Such methods have been applied to a granitic and a 
basaltic soil, with the result we see before us (Plate 205). The granitic 
soil has quite a large x>roportion‘ of sand grains, but also a reasonable 
amount of finer grains—called by the soil chemist ^ ‘ silt ’ ’—and finally, a 
percentage of still finer grains, known as ‘'clay.’’ Similar methods 
applied to the red volcanic soil show us that there is a small pr()] 0 ortion 
of grains which are similar in size to the sand grains of the granitic soil, 
but these are grains of ironstone, and of the "rotting” x^roducts of 
basalt. The bulk of this soil, however, consists of silt and clay particles. 
The chemist will tell us, moreover, that these samples of sand, silt and 
cday from different soils are also very different in makcuip, and these 
differences are very important in their influence on the fertility of the 
soil; 

To make a long story short, the fact is that in the process of rock 
and mineral decay lies the clue to the value of the rock and the soil 
in nourishing our plants and crops: as minerals decompose we have seen 
that they give'up portions of their substance, which can be dissolved in 
water: these we speak of as ''plantfoods.” And if the process of rotting 
which commences with the fresh rock minerals did not continue in the 
soil after it is formed, it would be quite incapable of supporting crops. 
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Plato 205. 

Chart showing the'relative amounts of coarse sand, tine sand, silt and clay in—' 
(a) Granitic loani and (h) Ked Volcanic loam'. The way in which the ])arent rock 
and soil-forming processes' affect the phintfood supx)ly is also shown. 

Actually, there are six such distinct mineral planttoods wliich result 
from mineral decomposition and which are essential to crop growth: 
one of these is potash^ which is yielded by some of the feldspars and 
mica: calcdiim (or more familiarly, lime) is yielded by other feldspars: 
iron comes largely from the black coloured rock minerals, in which we 
saw the basalt was so rich; and so on for the other plantfoods— phosphate, 
magnesium and sulphur, which make tip the six. 

It should now be quite a simple matter to understand why it is 
that certain soils contain different proportions of the individual plant- 
foods. Thus basalt rots readily, and as it contains several minerals rich 
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ill lime and bat few yielding potasli, it usually gives a soil well supplied 
with lime but poor in potash. Granite, on the other hand, contains few 
liinediearing minerals, but has quite a liberal supply of potash-yielding 
substances. It therefore is likel}'' to give us a soil rich in potash, but 
probably lacking in lime. Later onr chemist will carry out tests for 
ns which will show that this is actually the case. 

When the farmer grasps this truth, he -will realise wdiy it is that 
some soils do not yield the crops he might reasonably anticipate, even 
tiioiigii he lias cultivated the land well, and the rainfall distribution has 
not been unfavourable. The secret probably lies in the fact that the 
soil is not able to provide the crop with the correct proportions of the 
individual plantfoods, and it is in the farmer's interests to supplement 
any deficiency of supply. This introduces us to the subject of fertilizers 
and their use. Fertilizers are simply substances which contain soii 
plantfoods in concentrated form, and a small amount applied to the soil 
provides a relatively large quantity of plantfood in such a form that it 
can readily be absorbed by the crop roots. But the farmer must he 
careful that he uses the correct balance of plantfoods which the soil 
demands, or he may be piling potash on to a soil already rieli in that 
plantfood, wdiile neglecting the phosphate for which the crop may be 
starving. 

The business of advising the farmer as to the food deficiencies of 
his land is, of course, the business of the Sugar Experiment Stations. 
First of all oiir officers must find out by fertility trials, conducted on 
the farms, the nature of the plantfood supply characteristic of each 
soil type, and then base their advice on the results actually obtained. 
You are ail acquainted wdth these trials and the conclusions wdiich are 
drawn from them: they are summarised each year in the January issue 
of the Quarterly Bulletin. 

But the project of farm fertility trials is altogether too slow and 
laborious to enable the Bureau to give each individual block of each 
eanegrower the specialised attention that is desirable. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to devise other simpler and more rapid methods for this 
purpose, if at all possible. After many years of patient study we are 
now able to announce that we possess proven chemical tests -which can 
he made in the laboratory, and which agree in their indications wdtli 
what w’e actually find from farm trials. We will now call upon our 
chemist to demonstrate to us how he tests a soil to determine whether 
it is lacking in phosphate or potash (or both) : while he is preparing 
the material for these tests, I will explain also another test which is 
ahyays made on all samples received. The farmer is generally acquainted 
with the importance of applying lime to those soils which are sour, in 
order to improve their quality for crop production. Now wfiiereas a 
modest lime application would never he harmful to any Queensland cane 
soil, it is obviously uneconomical, if not \yasteful, to apply lime to soils 
which do not require it. We have thei’efore devised a very simple test 
which will also be demonstrated to show how we find out whether soils are 
sour or not We ask our farmer friends to note carefully what we 
mean by sour soils; we refer to soils formed from rocks poorly 
supplied wdth lime, and wffiich under conditions of high rainfall readily 
lose their supply; and in consequence the soil acids so released are so 
strong as to be harmful to the crop roots. There is another class of soil 
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usually clayey in nature^ which is wet and lacking in sweetness/^ and 
which is frequently very difficult to cultivate ; such soils, we know, are 
often improved in character by the addition of lime. But the lime in 
this case is for quite another purpose than neutralising soil acids, and 
the farmer should formulate his own judgment in this respect; our 
acidity tests have no dii^ect bearing on this phase of the problem. 
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Plate 20C. 

Jllustraling tlio 8'oil Acidity Test. The yellom colour of the dye soliitioii, in 
the left-haiKl tube, showed strong acidity and the need for heavy liniing; the central 
tube indicated medium acidity, by showing a grem colour; while that on the right 
showed a strong hMe colour, which means that no lime is required. 

So far I have purposely refrained from mentioning a seventh plant- 
food material which is of very great importance to Queensland 
canegrowers. This is mirogerhi which comes not from the soil minerals, 
but from that portion of the soil which is derived from quite a diiferent 
origin. From what has been discussed hitherto, one might imagine that 
the soil is simply a mixture of decomposed and undecomposed minerals, 
which are quite lifeless and inert. Actually this is far from the truth: 
for the soil is -the inevitable receptacle for the vegetable remains of the 
entire plant life which it supports, and for the residues of the animal 
life which dwells on and in it. Such materials—^known as organic 
matter—are also the natural food materials of the m 3 T:iads of minute 
life—known as bacteria and fungi—which consequently occupy the soil 
as their natural habitat. Thus we have in the soil very distinct consti¬ 
tuents which invest the soil with life, and which are composed of the 
hy-produets of life processes. One of these is our valuable plantfood 
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nitrogen. No plant or animal can exist without a supply of nitrogen, 
which it builds into its tissues. After it has perished, the nitrogen is 
once again converted, through the agency of minute soil organisms, to 
a state in which it is again available for further plant growth. That 
fraction of the soil which comprises the decomposed vegetal)le and 
animal remains is called by the soil scientist hum us, and is one of the 
most important constituents of the soil from many points of view. This 
is one phase of the soil which is not very obvious to the farmer, though 
he probably is awmre of its existence, A well decomposed mass of 
farmyard manure approaches very closely .to hiiiiiiis in appearance and 
properties. But "we will also ask our soil chemist to show us how the 
laiinus content of a soil may he demonstrated.- (Plate 207.) 



Plate 207. 

Illustrating the Humus Test. The depth of colour of the liquid is a guide 
to the humus content of the soil,; the alluvial loam is thus seen to contain less 
humus than the red volcanic loam. To the tube on the right, burnt lime was 
added; this completely removed the humus, to give a dark sediment and a clear 
water layer. In the soil, lime is thus instrumental in preventing the leaching of 
humus. 

In general, the more humus the soil contains, the better is its 
supply of nitrogen for the purposes of plant nutrition. But luifor- 
tunately those soil conditions of high teinperatm-e and abundant 
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iiioistiirej Avliieli'make for rapid cane growth, are just those conditions 
which make also for rapid decomposition and loss of hmiiiis from the 
land. Hence it is that our cane soils require a supplement of available 
nitrogen, if they are to continue to produce profitable crops. This may 
be applied in the form of dried blood or meatworks offal, or as sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda. But such a policy is costly, and more¬ 
over, there ar^e at the disposal of tlie farmer other and cheaper methods 
by which this process may be achieved, at least to some extent, while 
conhuTing other benefits on the soil as well. 

So we finalise a rather hurried discussion of soil forming processes 
and their relationship to crop growth. But in addition to food, the 
crop must also have water, as Bundal)erg canegrowers are all too 
frequently reminded, in the many drought periods which they expeii- 
eiiee. With your permission, I wdll therefore discuss brielly this phase 
of plant nutrition, and attempt to indicate those featux*es of the soil 
which bear on the question. 

It is a well-known fact that crops on clayey soils withstand droughty 
spells to much better advantage than do those on sandy loams. Why is 
this f 

To provide the full story, we must go back to the constituent 
particles of our soil. We have seen that a sandy soil—such as is 
usually obtained from a granite rock—is rather rich in coarse sand 
particles and poor in the finer silt and clay portions. Now when a soil 
is w’-etted, the water does not actually pass 'Mnto’’ the soil: what really 
happens is that a fine film of water is formed around each of the indi¬ 
vidual grains of soil, whether they be large or small; and the quantity 
of water which a soil liolds when wetted is largely a measure of the 
total area of all the siirfaces of all the individual grains of tlie soil, 
To illustrate this point more cleaidy, suppose we take a x>icee of basalt 
rock in the form of a cube, 1 cubic inch in volume. It is seen that tlie 
surfaci^ area of such, a cube is 6 square inches. If this be dipped into 
water and allowed to drain it is obvious that the piece of rock has merely 
become wetted on t}u3 surface and is not '‘^saturatcar’ with water. If 
we could now split our cube into eight smaller cubes, each inch on 
the side, we will have increased the total surface area from 6 to 12 
square inches; for the surface area of each of the siiiall cubes is 
square iuebes, and there are eight such cubes. The surfaces of the 
smaller cubes will therefore retain, on wetting, twice as much water 
.as the original cube. As,we >stibdivide the cubes still further, the surface 
area of the original piece of rock becomes greater and greater: and it 
has l)een caleoJatcMl that the total surface of a wnight of clay particles, 
equal to that of the original inch cube of ba^?alt, would actually be some 
hundreds of square yards. It would therefore appear that the greater 
the proportion of fine particles in a given weight of soil, the greater 
will be its capacity to take up and retain water during periods of rain¬ 
fall, or when irrigation water is applied. (Plate 208.) 

Again our story would not be complete if we were not to stress once 
more the importance of soil humus or organic matter in this connection. 
IVliereas, in a well-drained soil, sand can hold in the form of surface 
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films about oue-seventli of its weight of moisture, silt will hold one- 
qiiarter, and clay about one-half: but humus possesses the virtue of 
retaining almost twice its weight of moisture, to be made available to 
the growing crop in dry times. And so ^ve can understand why even 
the modest 3 or 4 per cent, of humus which a good soil contains is so 
important also from the point of view of the moisture holding capacity 
of the soil. 



Plate 208. 

^ IllustiatiHg the ixiiliience' of soil type on water liolding capacity Eoiial 
weights of soil reeeiyea equal volumes of wateiq it will be observed that whereas 
tliere htUe surplus for drainage, with the clay soil, there was a substantial 
excess with the sandy soil. 

sandy^TOiir^^^ therefore hold more moisture and are more drought-resistant than 
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Finally we should point out that the individual soil grains—whether 
sandj siitj clay or humus—do not exist simply as a mechanical mixture^ 
in a good agricultural soil. This condition does indeed exist in some 
soils which are difficult to cultivate, and when an attempt is made to 
bring them to a condition of good tilth, they become as fine as dust; when 
wetted they run together, and on drying once 'more become compacted 
to a concrete-like mass. But a first class agricultural soil is found to 
consist of an aggregation of small irregular crumbs which readily 
separate one from another when at the most desirable condition of 
inoistness; these crumbs or granules actually consist of loose aggregates 
of soil grains of all dimensions, in which tlie sand and silt particles 
form a matrix which is loosely bound together by the very fine clay and 
humus particles. Again the humus is most important in maintaining 
this desirable condition in the soil. The process of intensive cultivation 
with implements, on the other hand, tends to destroy the granules, and 
the process of ploughing a soil when too wet readily provides merely an 
exaggerated effect of this influence. 

In Goneiusion, let us briefly summarise what we have learned from 
our visit to the soil chemist laboratory. We saw that soils were the 
products of rock disintegration and decomposition, whereby many of 
the original minerals are slowly changed to new forms, and plantfoods 
are liberated in the process. We learned also that different rocks decoin- 
})Ose at different rates—some giving shallow and some deep soils. More¬ 
over, the kinds and amounts of plant-foods yielded by any rock depended 
very much on the kind of minerals contained in the xiarent rock: and 
while a soil of one origin might give just the supply of plantfoods which 
our particular crop desires, others do not provide the ^‘balanced- diet,’^ 
and the farmer must take a hand in supplementing any nutrient defi¬ 
ciencies, by the use of a suitable fertilizer mixture. With soils from 
high rainfall a!‘eas the chemist showed us that the lime is often wmshed 
away just as quickly as it is released by mineral decomposition, and 
under these conditions the farmer must supply lime to correct the 
objectionable and harmful acids which are thus produced. The chemist 
has also shown us the methods he employs to provide him with the 
intimate details of the chemical conditions of the soil. 

Then we were given a demonstration of. the presence of the black 
waxy substance present in aU soils, in greater or less amounts, which 
we called Humus. We learned that humus is the sole source of that 
important plantfood nitrogen, so essential for vigorous crop growth, 
and so generally deficient in amount in oiu* Queensland soil, because of 
the great rate at which heat and moisture combined with intensive 
cultivation, cause it to decompose. 

And lastly, we were shown liow the amount of moisture which a 
soil will hold after rain is goveimed by the coarseness or fineness of the 
individual mineral grains of which the soil is composed, and above all, 
the value of the sponge-like organic matter or humus in its ability to 
hold moisture. 

So we come to the end of our brief excursion into the realms of 
soil science, though we have done nothing more than visit the outskirts. 
I can only wish it were practicable to venture more boldly with you and 
discover more of the inner secrets of the wonderful thing which we call 
soil, and which is the foundation of every phase of life and civilization. 
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Banana Growing \r\ QueeJisland. 

H. J. FREEMAN, Senior Instructor in Fruit Culture and Cliief Tiisx)Cctor, 
Banana Industry Protection Board. 

(Contimied from page 442, May issue, 1938.) 

WIEE TEANSPORT SYSTEMS. 

A CONVEYOR system is iieeessary in steep and broken hilkidt^ 
eoiiiitry for the rapid transport of bnnelies from tfie pbuitatioii 
to tlie packing shed. Aerial wiring systems range from a single wire 
stretched from a stump within the plantation to another stump near 
the packing shed, along which run loose pulleys bearing short rope 
slings by which the bunch is suspended, to’ most elaborate wire rope 
installations. 

The chief thing to do is to put these wires up as strongly as 
possible. For the lighter systems, special ‘^'’banana 'wire’’ may be 
piireliased for this purpose. This wire is oval in section, of higli 
tensile steel and is in unwelded lengths of up to 1,200 yards with a 
breaking strain of 2,500 lb., and sold at, approximately, 50>s. per coil. 
A lighter wire known as lOX 12 gauge lias a breaking strain of 2,140 lb., 
is 1,200 yards in length, and costs, approximately, 30s. per coil. Both 
these wires are suitable for carrying the weight, but wiiere tlie wire 
is set at too steep a grade to allow for reasonable speed of carriage, a 
tail wire also slioiild be used, and for this purpose plain galvanised 'wir'e 
of 12 gauge is reconimended at, ap|)roxima.tely, 25s. per cAvt. eoih 
Smaller coils are obtainable, if desired. 

As a general principle, carrying wives aia* stianig in fiaii's, sfiacaMl 
aliout 3 feet a|)art. As many wii'es as are d(.\sired may he strung within 
a plantation, hut all sliould lead to a central landing stage witiiin or 
close to the jiacking shed. 

If no natural anchorage is a.vailable, one must be built. For this 
purpose, two hardwood posts 10 or 12 feet in length and from 6 to 
10 inches in diameter are erected and stayed A"ery securely. If necessary, 
a small landing stage may be built on to this anchorage to allow for 
loading the biinehes, so that they will easily clear the ground wdien 
starting off on their rapid downhill flight. Holes should be bored 
through the top of each post and the ivires passed through and made 
fast. A similar anchorage and platform should be made at the packing 
shed end, except that the anchorage should be much stronger and, with 
the posts spaced wider apart, as the grower may desire to bring four or 
even six pairs of carrying wires on to the landing. - The tighter the 
earrying wire, the more rapid is the transit of fruit. To prevent or 
minimise sagging, eaeli wire should be passed through the post or 
eoiinecting cross l)ea.in and also through a round wooden roller to 
which it is fastened. This roller should be arranged so as to make it 
a pally strong wire strainer and, used as such, it is an easy matter to 
bring each wire up to the required tension periodically. At approximately 
18 inches below these earrying wures, an endless tow wore is strung by 
passing a 12 gauge galvanised wire round a flanged wheel of any 
diameter from 12 inches to 2 feet and placed horizontally by means 
of a bolted axle to a Tery substantial cross-bar, bolted to the main 
supports'especially for this purpose. This tail or tow wire is only used 
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Plate 209. 

Banana Wire Pulley and Hope SlinOw 
The pulley is made of mallealde cast steel, and is of the following dimensions:— 
Diameter 3 inches, width inch; dex'>th of tiango inch; rivet inch iron; frame 
1 inch by i incli mild steel, 14 inches long. Made up, these pulleys are 9 inchcKS in 
length. , . 

The rope sling is % iindi by 18 inches long, spliced at each end for preference. 
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as a brake, and does not need tigiitening beyonil a reasonable degree, 
lioose pulleys speeiaih" riveted to short light steel frames, so well 
knov'ii to most Queensland growers, are used to carry the buiiclies. A 
light rope sling IS inches long is attached to each pulley. The pulley 
is" placed on the carrying wire, the sling twisted twice round the tail 
wire and half-hitdied on to tiie hunch stem. From one to twenty 
hunelies can be loaded on the one wire, 3 feet spacing between each 
biuich, in this way, then steadied as it progresses downwards, by some 
form of improvised lirake operated by a man at the top landing 
applying some pressure to the wheel round which the tail wire passevS. 
The rope slings grip the tail wire firmly, so the operator can steady up 
or (piieken the load as required. The second load may be sent down 
Oil the opsposite wire thus necessitating a similar, but reverse action ol* 
l)otli wheels at either end of the endless tail wire. From then on, each 
wire may be used alternatively, or only one carrying wire may be 
used, in which ease a continuation of bunches may be lowered at a 
speed, regulated only by the rapidity with which these are handled 
at the packing shed end. "When only one wire is used, no reverse action 
of tlie tail wire is necessary, and an occasional sugar bag containing 
spare pulleys and slings is the only cargo sent up the second wire 
to the wiring head. 

Some of these’ systems are very fast, moving as many as 250 
Ininelies an hour. Wliere very long distances over broken country are 
necessary, a form of intermediate support is required. Tiiis is given 
by the erection of a piost of required height to which a cross arm is 
bolted. On the ends of this cross arm, two iron supports are bolted. 
One end of this support is bolted to tlie (?.ross arm, and the other is 
riveted to a small flanged rocker over -which the carrying wire passes. 
Any blacksmith could make these and the job of the rockers is to 
prevent the carrying wire springing from the flange while under pressure 
of a heavy load. For this reason, an absolutely rigid support on tlie 
ends of these cross-arms is not recommended. 

HARVESTING. 

Harvesting is the work that all growers look forward to. One must 
not be too eager to market the fruit, and onfy fully matured biuiehes 
should be cut. By fully matured, it is meant that the fruit should be 
well rounded and the bunch even in appearance. Fruit intended for 
a local sale could be allowed to mature a little more than that intended 
for a distant market—such as Melbourne. But, as all bananas are 
now ripened artifleially, bunches should not be left uncut until the 
stage of maturity immediately approaching full ripeness has heeii 
attained. 

Ill some periods of the year bananas will fill out much more than 
at other times, and it is only by knowing the local conditions within 
a district that a grower is able to select his bunches to the best advan¬ 
tage from week to week, or from cut to cut. Much has been said about 
methods of making such a selection. With the experienced grovrer, one 
look at the bunch is sufficient. For those wdio are not so experienced, 
a fair guide is to break a finger off the bottom hand of the bunch. Hold 
this banana curve downwards in the left hand and gently press the 
blade of the cutting knife into the skin near the hud end of the fruit. If 
the skin cracks above this knife cut, the fruit is ready to market. 
Another test is to cut this particitlar banana in halves and if the pulp 




Plate 210. 

Yoke for carrying bimclies of bananas to the wire way or packing slied. 
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is slightly yellow tlie frnit is mattired. On the other hand, if the skin 
refuses to eraok open and the frnit itself is almost white in colour, the 
birneli should eertaiuly be left to hang for another week or two. Angular 
lliin fruit should not'he havve.sted in any cireiunstance.s. 



Plate 211. 

Cutting and Caebyino.—A eane knife is kest for cutting the buiieh. ITiider-anii 
carrying, as illiistratecl, is a wrong idraetice, and causes bruising. 

A sharp eane knife is one of the best tools for cutting the bunches. 
With the first eiii, several leaves are severed and fall to the ground, 
usually straight beneath the bunch. The second cut should sever 
the hunch, which may be laid conveniently on the leaves cut previously 
for this purpose. s 

"With Cavendish bananas the correct method of cutting the bunch 
is to place the left hand firmly round the bunch stem and the left 
leg ill against the lower portion of the bunch. Using the right hand, 
sever the bunch by one clean cut, leaving plenty of stem for convenience 
in handling later. The bunch will then rest on the left knee, and with 
the other hand can be laid gently on the leaves already cut and lying- 
on the ground. 

The Mens Marie variety with its lofty habit of growth requires 
somewhat different handling. With the cane knife, a small V^-shaped 
cut is made about 6 feet from the ground at the front of the plant 
stem. This allows the stem to sag with the weight of the bunch, which is 
severed similarly to the Cavendish once it comes within reach of the 
nutter’s hands. 








riate 215. 


. Bwch FOE THE Domestic Maeket 

In consigning fruit to local selling centres 
prevent bruising. In many aistriets tbe fruit is'cLvev^d M 
tmeka, but ivlhere bananas are grown in mountainI’ailway m ntilit 

are steep and the going diffleult, horse transport is still tte vo^uo^’^'^ 
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Plate 214. 

Loading SUDE—Some bag or hessian lining along the sides and ends of 
he iranie and an armfid ot banana leaves on the floor of the slide prevents dmiuigo 

to the triiit in transit to the packing shed. ^ 
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Lady Finger^ and Sugar varieties are harvested in similar way^ and 
with all varieties the plant stem must be removed by cutting off at 
about 12 to 15 inches from ground level and farther cutting into 
stu-eral pieces, thus allowing for more rapid rotting. The cutting ii]> 
iTrf tlie plant stem ma}^ l)e done at the same time as the bunches are 
cut, or, if more moiivenient, the grower may allot a special time lor 
removing the spent stems within, say, a fortnight following the cutting 
of the fruit. 

After cutting, the bunches are usually carried into every fourth, or 
fifth row of plants, a few^ leaves being carried with each biiiieh on which 
to place it gently. This enables the grower to collect the Ininches much 
quicker than it: the fruit wei*e laid between every row of the plantation. 
The importance of special care in handling bananas cannot be stressed 
too strongly. The use of carrying wires wherever possible is recom¬ 
mended. Where a horse-drawn slide is used, slide tracks should ])e made 
through the plantation, thus providing foi* more even and smoother 
running of tlie slide, yome hessiaJi packing round the insides of the 
{-arrying fra,me of the slide is an advantage and an armful of leaves on 
the floor of the slide to protect the fruit from bruising is necessary. 
(Janying by liand in the course of harvesting is always necessary, and 
nothing is better for this job than the yoke used usually on banana 
})lanietions in Queensland. This allows a man of average physique to 
carry two bunches at a time without damaging the fruit. Carrying one 
bniicdi at a time on one^s shoulders is too slow, but with care it is possible 
to handle the bunch in this-way Avithont damaging the Fruit. 

The ])aeking shed floor should be clean and covered Avith an al)nm 
<lance of bfinana leav(\s to prevent bruising. As against hessian, or 
similar material, green ])anaria leaves are best for tills purpose. 

Tile flacking shed need not be elaljorate in construction. If tlie 
area of Ilu‘ filaillation (lo<‘s not warrant tlie expense of sawn timber, 
round bush timbm*, ii'on roof, bag siih^s, and a smooth, hard, earthen 
door is quite suita.lilo, but a woodim floor is of course preferable. In 
any case, Avhat really is imjiortant is the cleanliness of tlie shed. All 
refuse should lie swept away after each consignment has been despatched, 
as fungus spoi'cs may d(‘velop in rotting banana refuse and infect clean 
fruit. The resultant damage may not become noticecable until the fruit 
is in transit to the market or in the ripening rooms. The use of green 
banana leaves, not dry trasli, is eommended specially liecaiise of this 
risk of loss of quality in the consignment. 

To pack and grade well and quickly, reasonable working space is 
necessary. Made up eases, already stencilled with the giwer^s and 
agent’s names, should b(' stacked in a convenient place, A stmitly built 
casemaking bem*h should be ])rovided inside the shed to allow for 
casemaking during Avet weather. 

Bananas are graded by measurement. When the bunches are brought 
in they should be dehanded and the hands stacked right side upwards, 
as mmrly as possible aecording to grade, in heaps on the floor—a prac¬ 
tice favoured ly many successful growers. Some growers, however, 
(?ontend that to have waist-high lacking benches on which to stack the 
fruit is a better method. Theoretically, it may be so, but in practice it 
has many disadvantages, chief of Avhieh is loss of valuable time. Any 
damaged fruit should be discarded at once. This Avill speed up the 
actual packing considerably. 

A d(q>artmental ])nhljcation—^M^aeking Bananas for Market— 
is available free on application to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agideulture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Cattie Dip Concepfrates. 

F. B. COLESIAN, Officer in Charge, Seeds, Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicines, 
Pest Destroyers, and Stock Foods Investigation Branch. 

S ECTION 3 ol the Pest 'Destroyers Act requires all pest destroyers-— 
wliiOi iuehides cattle dips—^to be registered with the Departuieiit 
of Agrieuitiire and Stock annually on or before the 31st January. 

Standards are laid down by the Regulations under the Act, and 
labelling particulars are also prescribed. With respect to cattle dip 
concentrates, it is necessary to state on the label the percentage of 
arsenic by weight in the concentrate and the dilution re(}uired to 
give a resultant solution containing 2 lb. arsenic per 100 gallons 
(0-2 per cent.). 

The following list sets out the cattle dips registered for the eurrt'iit 
year, the dilutions required, and the names and addresses of the ])ersoiis 
responsible for putting them on the Queensland market. 


LuT OF Cattle Bffs B.egistekbd vnder Section 3, “ Pest Bestroyers Act, ” for the Year enthng^ 
31ST December, 1U38. List compiled soth April, 193S. 


Niirae of Dip* 


Bilution. 


Name t)f Queensland Wliolesale Dealer. 


IJQIMIV- 

IJilntion i VI 200 or lem. 


\ 

Concentrate. Water.; 


Alva Liquid Cattle Dip 


1 gal. to ICO gal. 


Australian Liquid BIp 
Coopers IniproYed Cattie Dip 


ditto 

1 gal. to 125 gal. 


Bale*.) No. 2 Single St.rengtli Cattle i 

Bip ■ I 

Eifecto Tmpiovcd Liquid Cattle Dip j 


1 gal. to ICO gal. 
ditto 


Kiltie Liquid Cattie Dip .. ,.! 

Kiltie -Liciuld Cattle Dip .. .. | 

Kreeola Liquid Cattie Dip.. .. i 

Littles C'attle Bip.i 

Mactiiggaxts InRiroved 'Liquid Cattlel 
Bip 1 

Non-Ox Liquid ('attle Bip .. j 
QueensLind Cattle Dip (Homo- | 

gonou.s) i 

Royal Cattle Dip {Koniogenous) .. | 

Sidolia Liquid Cattle, Dip .. 
Standard Non-Oxidising Liquid 
Cattle Dip 

Tickstroy Cattle Bip 

United Cattie Dip. 

BAR— 

Kiltie Cattle Dip. 

Paste— 

Thomas’ Carbolised Cattle Wash .. 
Powder— 

Vailo PoAvder Cattle Di]i .. 

Liorip— 

* greater than 1 in 200. i 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

<litto 

ditto 

ilitto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

±1 lb. to 50 gal. 
10 lb. to 175 gal. 
10 lb. to 200 gal. 


1 Australasian Laborutori(‘s Fty. Ltd., ihi.s- 
j banc 

Australian Disinfectant I'o., Brislanie 
New Zealand Loan and iAfercantile Agency 
I Co. Ltd., Brisbane 
I Dalgety Co. Ltd., Brisliane 

! Queousland Primary Prodwers C^o-ojserath’e 
1 Association, Ltd., Brisbaiu* 

I C. Horsbiu-gh & Co. Pty. Ltd., ataryborough 
! Surgical Supplies Ltd., lirisbano 
1 Australian Cheniicfil C^n. Ltd., Brisbam* 
i Wilcox, IVfomiii, 2Ad,, Brisbane 
' Ma(!taggart.sPrimary Prcuiuccfi'S' (Ai-operativi; 
j Association Ltd., Brisbane 
! Australian Chemical Co. Ltd., Brisbane 
I Australian Kaciiinery Co. 'J.td., Ih’isbaru^ 

Australian M.achinory Co. Ltd., BrisSiane 
Norris Ageiieie.s Pty. Ltd., Bristsam* 
Queensland (diemical Bistriimting Co., 
Brisbane 

.T. H. Eden & Co., Brisbane 
1 United Chemical qo. Ltd., Brisbane 

j Surgical Supplies Ltd., Brisbane 

I'.Tames Cainpbeli & Sons Ltd., Brisl)anc 

j A.Yictor Leggo & Co, Ltd., Brisbane 


Aeco 1-300 Liquid Cattle Dip .. i 1 gal. to 300 gal. 
Alt'O 1-320 Liquid Cattle Dip .. j 1 gal. to 320 gal. 
Austral Liquid Cattle Bip ,. i ditto 


Australian Double Strength Liquid i 
Bip 

Campbells Liquid Cattle Bip 
fbiu'entrated Kiltie Liquid Cattle 
Dip 

Coopers Tixol . 


ditto 

ditto 

1 gal, to 300 gal. 
1 gal. to 320 gal. 


Baleo No. 1 Double Strength Cattle 
Dip 

Hartrm Cattle Bip .. 

Hayes Cattle Dip. 

Hibiscus Cattle Dip Pluid 
Krec(.)la Liquid Cattle Dip.. 

Littles Cattle Dip (Concentrated).. 
Maxdip Double Strength (Aittle Bip 


Ro>’al Cattle Bip (Concentrated) . 
Sidolia Liquid Cattle Bip .. 
Standard Non-Oxidising Liquid 
Cattle Bip 
'.Ucool Cattle Bip 

Yallo ImproA’ed Fluid Cattle Dip,. 

' Youngs Improved Cattle Bip 


ditto 

ditto 

1 gal. to 300 gill, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1 gal. to 320 gal. 

1 gal. to 300 gal. 
ditto 
ditto 

1 gal. to 320 gal. 
ditto 
ditto 


j Australian Cluunieal Co. lAd., Brisbane 
1 Australian Laboratories Bty. Ltd., Brisbane 
1 Taykns Elliotts and Australian Drug Bty. 
i Ltd., Brisbane 

I Australian Disinfectant Co., Brisltanc 

j Campbell Bros. Ltd., Brisbane 
I Surgical Supplies Ltd., Brisbaue 

I New Zealand Loan and M*(‘rcaiitlb‘ Agency 
Co, Ltd., Brisbane 
I Dalgety & Vo. Ltd., Brisbane 

j Chemical and Tar Products Ltd., Brisbane 
1 Hayes Veterinary Co., Brisbane 
I Queensland Pastcua! Supplies Ltd., Biisbano 
Australian Chemical Co. Ltd., Brislume 
5VJileox, Mofflin, Ltd., Brisbane 
Mactaggarts Primary Producers’ Co-operative 
Association Ltd., Brisbane 
Australian Maciiinerj.' Co. Ltd., Brisbane 
Norris Agencies Pty. Ltd., Brisbami 
Queensland Chemical Distributing Co., 
Brisbane 

United Ciiemical Co. Ltd,, Brisbane 
A. Victor Leggo & Co. Ltd., Brisbane 
Sturmfels Primary Producers* Co-operative 
Association Ltd., Brisbane 







Australian Export Pig Competition. 

^riE first All Australian Export Pig (.■oniiX'tition aoxidiietcHl l)y the 
AiistT'alian Meat Ifoai-tl was ('on:i|)l(‘te(l vvhtui tin* i)ig eareaa(?s were 
judged in London last Januai\v. 

(?oni|)etitoi‘H iiave been su[)plied with reports on their pig eareases, 
and now, for the infonnation oi* tlu^ QuiHUisland pig industry as a whole, 
this sunnna/rised rejiort, with extracts from tlie conunents submitted 
by tlie jndgc‘S, has beim prepared by the l^ig Raising I^rauch o1: this 
Depa rtment. 

Lhe competition recpiired entries of tiiree carcases of porker or 
liaeoner pigs which were treated at Australian meat works and exported 
to London, wliei’e the judging was carried out by Messrs. II. R. Davidson 
and Jos. 1>. Swain, iiKsing the recently-adopted system of carcase 
appraisal which was th.sscribed in detail in tlie ^‘ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal” in August, 1937. 

Thirteen entries of fnieoners and nine entries of porkers were 
received, all the KStates excepting Tasmania being represented. IJiifor- 
tunately several cai^cases were lost in transit and this px^eeluded several 
entries from partici|)ating in the awards, the entries affected included 
one of haconers and four of porkers, all of which ^vere from Queensland. 


Baconers. 

The average marks awarded for all the entries in the baeoner 
competition were 66*7 per cent., which is considered fairly satisfactory, 
as the method of marking is very severe and sets a very high standard 
of excellence. 
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Plate 216 . 

Bxpoet Carcase CoAiPETiTiojsr.'— -Winning eiiti*y of baoonors. 
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AWARD CARD. 


BREED ^arge White 


A. inspection 
Skin 
Colour 
Dressing 
Hams 
Showiders 
Streak 

B. By Measurement 
Eye Muscle 

Fat Thickness 
Body Length 
Leg Length 
Wgt. Suitability 
Total 

Total (3 Carcases) 





Entry No, 6 

Maximum 

Marks 

Actual 

Marks 

ideal 

Actual 

Marks 

ideal 

Actual 

Marks 

Ideal 

Percentage 

5 


s 



s 



5 


100% 

S 


5 



5 



5 


100% 

8 


S 



4 



6 


62.5% 

7 


4 



s 



4 


61.9% 

12 


7 



7 



7 


58.3°/, 

28 

46 

20 

54 

44 

19 

53 

47 

21 

54 

78.4% 

20 

22 

18 1 

20 

16 

17 1 

19 

17 

17 

20 

86.6% 

20 

745 

8 1 

805 

770 

15 

795 

780 

13 : 

815 

60% 

S 

580 

2 ! 

559 

585 

1 

554 

560 

5 

564 

53.3% 

IS 


15 



IS 



IS 


• 100% 



89 



93 



98 








780 
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AUSTRALIAN MEAT BOARD PIG COMPETITION DEG. 1937 


Judges; H. R. DAVIDSON and JOS. B. SWAIN 


The following extracts from the judges’ report give the lieadings 
under which the carcases wet*e valued, together with the possible number 
of marks allotted for each features, and the average marks awarded for 
all the entries, 

^^It will be noted from the judge’s report following that the most 
* serious fault witli tlui eareas(‘s as a wliole was tlie defieicucy in body 
length, for which the average marks awarded were onl^^ 45-6 per cent.; 
this point should receive the serious eonsideratiou of breeders, as it is 
one of the most important features of the pig, both from the breeders’ 
and the trade’s point of view. 

Shin mid Colour (5 maiics).—It is necessary for successful market¬ 
ing that the carcase should retain its natural bloom and be free of 
bruise marks, scratches, bites, &e. Even though there may be some 
doubt as to the cause of these faults by the time they arrive at Smith- 
field, it is important to draw attention to them. In this direction both 
the Nankival and Hawtin entries were reddish in colour and lost one 
mark each, while the Kingston Farm Pig Co.’s exhibits lost marks for 
a dull, blotchy appearance which is not shown in the photographs. The 
Dawkins’ entry was bruise marked, while the Crosby entry was slightly 
marked by wrinkles on the skin. The Western Australian entry only 
received one mark out of five, as these pigs were extremely dirty in 
the skin. 

Dressing (5 marks).—^All entries scored 100 per cent, of marks, so 
that this point calls for no comment. 

Hams (8 marks).—The average marks for all entries are 72-3 per 
cent, of the possible total, and indicate that the hams are very good. 

Shoulders (7 marks).—^With 68 per cent, this point is not quite 
so good as hams, though if the Burgess entry, with only 47-6 per cent., 
is omitted, the other entries are very good. It is to he expected that 
where hams are good shoulders will not be quite so good, and vice versa. 
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Ill illustration of this the Large Whites have the lowest marks for 
hams and liigliest for slioiiklers. The Canadian Eerksliires, with the 
highest imirks fm*' lumis, have the lowest for shoulders. 

real's (12 marks').—Although this point only scores 60 per emit, 
of possihie marks the streaks must h(^ regarded as very good and poten¬ 
tially better timn is sliown by the marking. They mostly lose marks 
because they are not tliick enough rather than because tliere is not 
sufficient lean in theLii. Had there been a little more fat between tbe 
muscles many of the streaks would have earned full marks. 

^"'Eije' 3Iuscle^^ of Loin (28 marks).—Tlie standard set for this 
point is a severe one, as it is most important to encourage its develop¬ 
ment. An average of 59-3 per cent, of possible marks is accordingly 
considered to be a good result. Some of the entries, siicli as those from 
Aldridge with 75 per cent,, Inspector-General of Hospitals with 714 per 
cent., and Logie with 69 per cent., deserve special mention. In some 
cases where the marks for the whole entry are not so good, it will be 
found that one poor carcase out of the three is responsible, tlie others 
being good. 

BiuL Fat Thickness {20 marks).—The results under this heading 
are very good and are even better than suggested by the average of 
66*1 per cent, of possible mai'ks. Although entries Nos. 1 and 2 from 
the Kingston Farm Pig Co. only averaged 48 per cent, of marks, this 
was not due to too much fat, but to too little. A little moia* finish 
would probably liave enabled these entries to equal No. 6 from the 
Inspector-General of Hospitals (which scored 86*6 per cent.) or No. 2** 
from Logie, which at 96*6 per cent, is tlie best score we liave ever 
recorded under this system from any pen of thi*ee pigs. 

Body Length (20 marks),—It is in respect of this point, on which 
the average marks of all entries only reach 45*6 per cent, of the possible, 
that the entries as a whole are deficient. There is, however, great 
variation, the difference between the best and worst being 39'7 per cent. 
Even within one breed, the Large Whites, there is a variation of from 
48*3 per cent, to 75 per cent., which brings into prominence the two 
entries from the Kingston Farm Pig Co., -with 71*6 per cent, and 
75 per cent., respectively. At the other end of the scale the Canadian 
BerksMres at 13*3 per cent, do not do themselves or the breed justice. 

Leg Length (5 marks)-.—At 72*6 per cent, of the possible this 
point is very good indeed, particularly considering the pi’epondcrance 
of Large White influence. 

SuitaMUty of Carcase Weight (15 marks)Loss of marks in thl.s' 
section is entirely under the control of exliibitors, as the optimum 
marks for the most suitable bacon market weights, viz., 135-154 lb., have 
been published on several occasions and should be well known. ’' 
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DAIRYMEN 

and others who have stock to feed, it will 
pay you handsomely to grind ail the grain 
whether it be maize or other small grains. 
The feed value is at least 33% more by 
grinding. For that purpose the SUMFEED 
GRINDING MILL is a handy and con¬ 
venient machine at a reasonable price. 

It is easily adjusted for regulating the feed 
and fineness of the grinding, bail end thrust 
bearings, screwed grease cups, safety brake 
pins to avoid damage should any foreign 
substance get into the Mill. Out-put ranges 
from 8 to 25 bushels per hour, according 
to the type of the grain and fineness of 
grinding required. Power required, 2 to 
4 h.p., according to the fineness of the 
grinding. 



The best Httie Mil! ever offered the Farmer 
at the price. It is only £9/5/- f.o.r, 
Brisbane. 

Terms, half cash, balance 12 months, or 
less a discount of 2^% for all cash on 
delivery, f.o.r., Brisbane. 

For further particulars write— 

H. V. McKay Massey 
Harris(Qld.)Pty. Ltd. 

Sunshine Section, 

118 STANLEY STREET, SOUTH BRISBANE 


'tv 

Selected 

Wms'ss 

Growers kindly note—■ 

We sell you Machine 
Cleaned, Graded, Tested, 
and True to Narm Seeds 

©Mr Advice— 

PLANT THE BEST 

Write us or * Phone 1YS 

Walsh © Co. Cl 

SEED SPECIALISTS 
Bell Si. •» - Toowoomba 


” The Dairy Produce Acts^ 

1920 to 1935/^ 

An exfiiniiiaiion will be lield 
for Certificates of Proficieney in 
tlie subjects of Milk and Cream 
Testing and Milk arid Cream 
Grading on Baturda}T S'^^'d July,, 
193Sj and in tlie subjects of 
Butter Making and Cheese Mak¬ 
ing on Saturday, 30th July, 
1938, in eeutres that will; as far 
as possible, be arranged to suit 
candidates, who should notify 
the undersigned not later than 
the 4th July. 

Entrance fee, 5s. for each 
subject, should accompany the 
application, with an additional 
10s. 6d. if a special centre is 
desired. 

Candidates must not be less 
than eighteen years of age on 
the day of the examination. 

R.. WILSON, , 
Department of Agriculture 

and Stock, Brisbane. 
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FOR MEN 

Many men have the impression that a Savings Bank Account is suitable only for women and 
children, and that it is neither convenient nor dignified enough for business men. Certainly 
those business men who have many payments to make over a considerable area need cheque 
accounts, but even those, in common with al! other men, will find the Savings Account a most 
useful and convenient aid to money accumulation. There is nothing undignified in the 
transaction of Savings Bank business, but there is interest profit to be earned on such monies 
as would otherwise lie idle. 

Throughout Australia there are Branches and Post Office Agencies of the 

(l^moimltl) Savings JBankofBustral 

(Cuaranteed liy the Comsuonwealth Gwernment) 


As an EXECUTOR - - 

TRUSTEE . 

ADMINISTRATOR - 
ATTORNEY - AGENT 

Nominate and Appoint 

The Pablic Curator 
of Queensland 

HEAD OFFICE: 267-269 EDWARD 
STREET, BRISBANE 


TAXATION RETURNS AND 
LEGAL DOCUMENTS prepared 
on behalf of Clients 

HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
Services are available at 
MODERATE CHARGES 

Money available to 
Purchase or Erect Your Home 

Branches: Townsville, Rockhampton, 
and Cairns 

Agents: Every Clerk of Petty Sessions 


o/f FARMf 


Cement provides permanent protection from fire, weather, 
and rot. Write to-day for the FREE BOOKLET— 
“ Concrete: Its uses on the Farm.” You will appreciate, 
its handy, interesting information. 


DARRA 


PORTLAND 

ACE 

BRAND 


QUEENSLAKD CEMENT & UlE CO. LTD. WORKS: DARRA. OFFICE: CREEK ST., BRISRANE 



CEMENT 


OSTEN FOK PROFIT « . 

Be sure and listen to the G. G W. Lambert Market Session over Station 
4BC at 12.15 every week day for latest and accurate market information 

PLANT FOR PROFIT « . 

Plant G. Gr W. Lambert quality seeds; fresh, cleaned, and tested to 
germinate with the highest yields; every variety, full stocks; keen 
competitive prices. Samples and price list on rei|yesf, 

REMEMBER! 

We are the largest clearing house in Queensland for potatoes—consign 
yours for a trial. Auctioneers for all classes of farm produce. Reliable 
information and prompt returns 


G. fir W. 


LAMBERT, 

Phone: B 7507, 


Agrieuitural Seedsmen, Auctioneers, Licensed 
Farm Produce Agents, ROMA ST., BRISBANE 

B7677, B9643 
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Plate 217. 

Expoet Carcase CoMPETmoN— ■Winning entry o£ porkers. 
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AWARD CARD. 

POMKER 


BREED Can. Berk. X Large White H, CALLAGHAN No. 3 


A. Inspection 

Maximum 

Marks 

Actual 

Marks 

ideal 

Actual 

Marks 

Ideal 

Actual 

^ Marks 

Idea! 

Percentage 

Skin 

5 


4 



4 



4 


80% 

Colour 

S' 


4 



4 



4 


80% 

Dressing 

5 


5 



5 



5 


!«l% 

Hams 

8 


6 



5 



5 


66.6% 

Shoulders 

7 


5 



5 



5 


71.4% 

Streak 

12 


9 



9 



6 


66.6% 

B. By Measyremerst 












Eye Muscle 

28 

42 

20 

50 

42 

21 

50 

43 

21 

50 

73.8% 

Fat Thickness 

' 20 

14 

IS 

12 

13 

19 

11 

15 

16 

12 

88.3% 

Body Length 

20 

655 

10 

705 

662 

B 

695 

660- 

if 

705 

56.6% 

Leg Length 

5 

485 

4 

479 

485 

3 

469 

475 

S 

479 

80% 

Total 



85 



88 



'82 



Total (3 Carcases) 





j 

2S5‘ 






AUSTRALIAN MEAI 

' BOi 

LRQ 

PI6 

COMPETITION 1 

3EC. 

1937 



1 H. 

R. DAVIDSON and JOS. H. 

SWAIN 

swam 

m^mm 



Porkers. 

The porkers were judged by tlie same method as the bacoiiers. 
The average marks awarded were 66*9 per cent., and the pigs were 
described by the judges as being of good marketable quality. 

The following are extracts from the judges’ reports. 

Skin and Colour ,—The results of 89*5 per cent, and 87-6 per cent, 
respectively are very good and losses a!*e accounted for by slight bruises, 
seratelieSj bites, anxl a few carcases coming up a bad colour. 

Dressing shows an award of 97-1 per cent., all States getting 100 per 
cent, except New Soutli Wales, one mark being (iedneted on each carcase 
because the liands (forefeet) were incorrectly tied up, which tends to 
throw tlie shouid(.‘r8 out of shape and })ossibiy helped to cause the low 
marks on shoulders. 

limns, with a result of 694 jxu* cent., is (fuite up to standard and 
w^oiild imve been better but for the poor result of Victoria with only 
50 per cent, 

Shoulders show a considerable variation in the States, the average 
of 63*2 per cent, being quite good, New South Wales, how^ever, with 
39 per cent., making a poor showing, 

Slrcaks, with an average of 59*1 per cent., is possibly better than 
it appears, many .marks being lost by thinness, not sufficient fat between 
the meat. 

Muscle^^ of Loin .—The result of 65*9 per cent, is good, 
although there is very wide difference in many of the carcases. Special 
mention must be made of A. II. (hillaghan, Entry No. 3, with such level 
results of 20-21-21 m.ms. with 73*8 per cent, award, 

Bach Fat^ with 74 per cent., is very good and indicates that the 
Australian farmer realises that the British public want lean meat. 

Body Length is not good, although the average of 50 per cent, is 
pulled down by the Queenslaiid entries, which gain only 31*6 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that these entries are all crossbred Middle 
Whites. .. ■ 

Leg Length, at 61*9 per cent., is only spoilt by the Victoria entry 
with 40 per, cent. 




Table II. 

PORKERS. 
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HIGH CLASS 


A!l breeders specially 
selected for type-laying 
' ability and egg size. 

Registered with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Every bird on the farm has been blood 
tested for Puilorum disease B.W.D. 




WHITE LEGHORNS 

In 1937-38 laying tests my birds finished 
3rd in the aggregate Austraiorps Section 
N.U.P.B.A., and 2nd in single test Bunda- 
berg Poultry Club. Day-Old Chicks available 
from June. 

AusfraloFps, £4 per 100 
Wliif® Leglioms, £3 10s. per 100 
Pullet Chicks Available 
Member of Queensland Super Chick 
Association. 


W. J. MARTIN 

' PENHINGTON," PULLENVALE, via INDOOROOPILI-Y 





Throughout years I Kjpve succeeded in breeding the finest strain of White Leghorns 

in Queensland. 

The result during the last four years in public laying competitions:— 

Seven cups for wins; nineteen certificates for birds laying over 250 eggs in 50 weeks. 

All breeding stock blood tested for B.W.D. 

Fully booked with orders until 2nd August. 

Day-old Chicks . . £3 10$. Od. per 100 

Day-o!d Pullets . . £7 Os. Od. per 100 

Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. 

H. A. SPRINGALL, 

SPRtNGFIELD POULTRY BREEDING FARM, Tingalpa, via Brisbane. 


REPEAT ORDERS-—The Acid Test of Quality 


Over 70% of orders received by Mahaca farm last season came from former customers 
What further guarantee should be necessary-? No Bought Eggs'' used for the supply 
of chicks. 

"MAHACA" DAY-OLD PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORNS; 

£7 per 100 


AUSTRALORPS: 

£8 per 100 


M. H. CAMPBELL 

Albany Creek, BRISBANE Phone: STRATHPINE 54 


ASSOCIATIOM 
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OBJECT OF REGISTRATION. 

^HE registration of hatcheries has for an object the distribution of 
^ healthy chickens, the progeny of parent stock of good type and 
production ability. 

The following clauses of Eegulation 29 of ^ ^ The Diseases in Poultry 
ActSf 1923 to 1937/’ will indicate the obligations of owners of Eegistered 
Hatcheries:— 

(iv.) He shall have all poultry at or upon or kept at or upon 
such hatchery tested for pulloruna disease at the times and in 
tlie manner from time to time required by the Chief Poultry 
Expert. He shall pay to the Minister the cost of every such 
test. 

(v.) He shall not place, permit, suffer, or allow to be placed in 
any incubator at such hatchery for the purpose of incubation, 
any egg which shall be less than 2 oz. in weight. 

(vi.) He shall not sell or offer for sale any chickens other than 
chickens which are healthy and normal, and shall not sell or 
offer for sale any chickens which are deformed or injured in 
any way, or which have weak navels. 

(vii.) He shall at all reasonable times permit the Chief Poultry 
Expert, any inspector, or any officer to enter into or upon 
sueii hatchery and inspect the same. 

Poliowing is a list, giving the name of the owner,-of the hatcheries 
registered up to and including 31st May, 1938. 

Name and Address. Name of Hatchery. Breeds kept. 

G, Adler, Tinana ,. ,. Nevertire .. Wliite Leghorns, Anstralorps, 

Khode Island Reds, and White 
Wyandottes 

P. J. Akers, Eight Mile Plains .. Elmsdale .. White Leghorns and Anstralojps 
J. Cameron, Oxley Central .. Cameroii’s ,. Australoids and White Leghorns 
M. H, Campbell, Albany Creek, Mahaca Poultry White Leghorns and Australorps 
Aspley Earm and 

Hatchery 
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Name and Address. 


Name of Hatchery. 


K. B, Corbett,, Woombye 
. N. Cooper, Ziilmere road, Zillniere 
'Bev. E. Eckert, Head street, 
Laidley 

Elks aiicl Siidlow, Beervvah 
: Gisler Bros., WjTLimrm .. 

A. W. Grice, Locli Lomond 
C. and C. E. Gustafson, Tanny- 
morel 

J. McCiiIlocli, White’s road; Manly 

A.^ Alai vine, Juni\, The Gap, Ash- 
grov© 

H, L. Aiarshall, Kenrnore 
W. J. Martin, Pullem’'ale 

F, S. Morrison, Keninore 


Labrena 

Gracevill© 

Laidley 

Woodlands 
Gisler Bros. 
Quarrington 
Bellevue 

Hindes’ Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Alva 

Stonehenge 
Pennington Stud 
Poultry Farm 
Dunglass 


F. J. Alottram, Ibis Avenue, 
Deagon 

G. Pitt, Box 132, Bundaberg .. 


Kenwood 

Pitt’s Poultry 
Breeding 
Farm 


C. L. Schlencker, Handford road, 
Zilimere 

E. E. Smith, Beerwah .. 

T. Smith, Isis Junction 

H. A. Springall, Progi'ess street, 
Tingaipa 

W. J. B. Tonkin, Parkhurst, 
North RocMiampton 
T, Westernian, Handford road, 
Zilimere 


Windyridge 

Endcliffe 

Fairvdew 

Springfield 

Tonkin’s Poultry 
Farm 
Zilimere 


Breeds kept. 


White Leghorns and Australorps 
Wliito Leghorns 

Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Langshans 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 

White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 
White Leghorns and Australorps 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps, White Leghorns, and 
Black Leghorns 

Australorps, Brown Leghorns, and 
White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

White Leghorns, Australorps, 
Langshans, White Wyandottes, 
Sussex, Bliode Island Reds, 
and Brown Leghorns 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns 
White Lcglionis 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
Australorps and White Leghorns 


Following* is a list of iiersons who hav(‘ aiiplied for registration: 


Name and Address. 

Name of Hatchery. 

Breeds kept. 

J, L. Garrick and Son, Manly 
road, Tingaipa 

T, G. Crawford, Stratford, via 
Caims 

Airs. A. Dvorik, Box 572, Innisfaii 
F. J. Lambert, Acacia Vale, 
Townsville 

J. W. Moule, Kureen 

J. A* Miller, Charters Towers .. ; 
E, K, Pennefather, Oxley Central 
R. H. Young, Box 18, P.O. ’ 
Babinda 

Craigard 

Rho-Island 

Coquette 

Lamberts 

Kureen 

Hillview 

Reg. Young’s .. 

White Leghorns 

Rhode Island Reds 

x4ustralorps and White Leghorns 
Australorps and Whit© Leghorns 

White Leghorns and Australorps 
White Leghorns 

Australorps and White Leghorns 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, and Australorps 


EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS ON DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF POULTRY. 

T t elasseis of birds are generally used by commercial farmers— 
light breeds, such as Leghorns, Anconas, and Minorcas, and heavy or 
dual-purpose breeds, such as Australorps, ’Wyandottes, and Rhode 
Island Reds. 
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COUSNErS FOR QUALITY. 


' Now booking orders for Austraforps and 
White Leghorns. 

Day-old Pullets and Chickens for July 
and October delivery. 

Book early and save disappointment. 

Winners at Open Competition for the Last 
Nine Years. 

For ParficMiars Phone F 9078/ or write — i 


Including— 

N.U.P.B.A., 1929-30, Second Highest and 
Single. 

N.U.P.B.A./ 1930-31, Highest Single, 
D.D.P.B.A., 1932-33, Highest Aggregate and 
Singles. 

W.D.P.C, 1936-37, Highest Aggregate. 
W.D.P.C,, 1936-37, Second Highest Singles 
W.D.P.C., 1937-38, Highest Aggregate. 
W.D.PC,., 1937-38, Highest Singles and 

many others, 

. COUSNER 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARM - - - THE GAP. ASHGROVE W.3. 

We specialise in 6-weeks old pullets, prices on application. 
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BUY YOUR CHICKS 

from a Speciaiist Breeder 
©f good ufiiily fypes . . 

MiNORCAS—BROWN LEGHORNS—WHiTE LEGHORNS— 
AUSTRALORPS—RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Pisces—--White Leghorns and Brown Leghorns, £3 10s. per 100. 
Australorps and Rhode Island Reds, £4 per 100. 

Mincrcas, £4 5s. per 100. 

Day-old Pullets, double above prices. 

Safe Delivery Guarafifeed Freighf md Packing Free 

All breeders tested for B.W.D. 

Make your bookings early for sure deliveries—JuSy to October. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 



Phone: M 6734 ELLISON ROAD, GEE8UNG, BRISBANE 
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Light “breeds, as a rule, are of a ^''highly strung” iiatiirej and very 
susceptible to climatic changes, particularly during tlie early periods of 
production. Eains and cold snaps will invariably cheek production mth 
this type of bird. This is particularly noticeable if the birds are not 
housed under the intensive system. If false moults are to be avoided, 
the higlily-striiiig nature of the birds also makes it inadvisable to alter 
their location until they have settled well into production and until 
spring approaches. 

If, for any reason, light breeds have to be handled before the 
middle of, say, July, go about the work quietly and, if at all possible, 
work only in the afternoon, for most of the birds to lay on that day 
will have done so by then. 

The dual-pnrpose breeds, on the other hand, are more docile and 
quiet. They are not so easily disturbed by climatic changes during the 
early laying stages, but are more susceptible to heat, as many dual- 
purpose birds lay on fat. In selecting breeders, select against this 
characteristic and choose the most active, alert birds. Greater liberties 
can be taken with dual-purpose breeds in relation to change of quarters, 
but do not worry them or shift them during early winter, as they are 
not immune from false moults. 

—P. 2i:-um'baU, 


MARKING EARLY LAYING PULLETS. 

The marking of early laying pullets provides a practical inetiiod of 
selection where the trap nest is not used. 

Records obtained by trap nesting in various parts of the world 
show that— 

(1) Early laying pullets are, as a rule, the highest producers; 

(2) Birds that lay late into the autumn and are late in moulting 
are also high producers. 

As the early layers and late moulters are high producers, a mark¬ 
ing system will assist in distinguishing between profitable and unprofit¬ 
able fowls. 

In one convenient system of marking, a coloured leg band is placed 
on the left shank of all pullets that start to lay before six lAonths of 
age. A band of another colour is attached to the left shank of pullets 
starting to lay when six and seven months of age, and a third coloured 
band is used for fowls which commence to lay in the eighth month. 
Pullets that do not lay until after the eighth month should be eliminated 
from, the flock, or kept in a pen by themselves, and forced for egg 
.production. 

Pullets which are early layers show the following characteristics:— 

(1) A large red comb; 

(2) An active disposition and a ravenous appetite; 

(3) Roominess between the keel and pelvic bones; 

(4) An occasional disappearance of the yellow coloration round 
the vent in some yellow shanked varieties. 
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Ill smaii flocks^ individuals sliowing the above characteristics may 
lie eaiiglit in the nests and then marked. 

During the following season, all fowls that were marked as late 
iiiatiiring the previous autumn and moult in December, January, and 
February can be culled. All the early laying birds and those that 
moult after 1st March may be kept for layers or placed in a special 
breeding pen and mated to a male known to have come from a high 
laying hen that has been trap nested. In this way the egg production 
of the offspring may be raised. 

The method outlined is simple and, if properly employed, will raise 
the level of production in a flock. 

—P. BimhalL 


A HOME-MADE BRUSH, 

The following simply constructed brush will be found useful for numerous 
purposes in workshop, cow shed or house. The bristles of tlie brush are ma,de 
b}’’ vending a bunch of horsehair around the fingers and tying tightly in. the middle 
with string. The ferrule or handle, tapered to one end, is cut from a piece of 



brush before trimming 


Plate 218. 

galvanised iron and liammered into shape over a suitable block, the join being for 
the time left open. The horsehair is then inserted, the ferrule closed and the 
end pinelied in a vice. A better job will be made if a little sealing or cobbler 
wax is dropped into the ferrule before the hair is inserted, as this will help to bind 
it. The string can now be removed and the bristles cut to the desired shape. 


A HANDY PIPE WRENCH. 

A simple and eflicieiit jiipe wrench can he made as follows:—Take a piece of 
ordinary fencing wire 3 or 3 feet long and make a loop of it by joining the ends. 
Wrap this loop around the pixie and x^isli through each end a piece of very strong 



wood (as shown in sketch). Turn the sticks in opx^osite directions and the wire 
will tighten on the pipe. To use ai>ply pressure to both sticks and the x>ipe will 
screw or unscrew as the case may be. 
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These 1937 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
WINNERS 

are typical of WoodviHe's stock—It's no wonder 
that WoodviSle CNicks lead in the race for life 

- .... SEND YOUR 

ORDERS NOW 


Super quality Day-old 
Chicks— 
Australorps, 
"White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds 




2nd Australorp Cock, 
1937 Royal National 


Rhode Island Red Pullet 


LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

All Breeding Stock blood tested against B.W.D.— 
Then be wise ! Buy Woodvifle Chicks for 
successful and healthy stock 

WOODVILLE HATCHERY 

WOODVILLE STREET, INDOOROOPtLLY 

Phones: Hatchery, Twg. 645 ; Farm, Brookfield 8 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

First Aggregate 2nd Win¬ 
ter Test, Light Breeds, 
Last Darling Downs Laying 
Test. Buy Chickens from 
this prolific strain and 
make fowls pay. 


Day-old Chicks, White Leghorns, £3 5s. per 100, TOs. 
per dozen. Australorps, £3 15s. per 100, 12s. per 
dozen. Day-old Pullets, double above prices. 

FRANK McNAMARA 

WOODEND, IPSWICH 
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Al! 


Chicks safely delivered al! over the 
State. Packing and Freight Free ! 

Electric 

Hatch 

ling 

White leghorns, £3 1 Os. per 100 
Black Leghorns and Anconas—Prices 
on Application 

Hundreds of Prizes won on the 

Show Bench 

■« By the 

Harrison Perfect Isicubafor 

Show prize-winner and exhibitor at 
Ipswich and district for over 18 years 

Write , . . 

Thomson 

Son 

Blackwood Sfreef# East Ipswich 





D^y-oJd—— £ s, d. 

White Leghorsis 3 10 0 per 100 

f Awstraiorps .. 4 0 0 per 100 

® Asicosias .. 4 0 0 per 100 

Buy the progeny^ the strain of Island Reds and Syssex^ 

/ V ^ If Appiicatson—Settings Avaifabie. 

the prize-winners of many ,2s. 6d. per 100 

Shows, including Brisbane Packing Free all over 

and Sydney Royal, 1937 Queensland. Enquiries Solicited 

MAY^S ELECTRIC HATCHERY 

CHURCHILL, Via IPSWICH 












Fodder Coi)servatioi]1ir) Cer)!ral Queei]slai:)d. 

N. E. GOODCHILD, Instructor in Agriculture. 

^HE importance of fodder conservation in Central Queensland cannot 

be too strongiy enipliasised, as the transition from an extensive 
1o an intensive use of land has become not only desirable but neces¬ 
sary from an economic point of view. The irregularity of the summer, 
and, more parti<mlarly, the winter rainfall makes it imiierative to 
practise fodder conservation. 

Adequate supplies of conserved fodder are essential to ensure 
continuous production of Initter and other farm products. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions may assist in achieving the desired ol);iective:— 

Eotational grazing of both native and artificial grasses ensures the 
most profitable use of the pasture and requires the vsubclivision of the 
grazing area into small paddocks. By grazing each paddbck in rotation, 
the grass is fed in its most nutritious form. Tlie youjig green grass— 
continuously available when rotational grazing is practised—possesses 
a high protein content and little fibre, and the nutritive ingredients 
are very palatable and readily assimilated by stock. Under good sea¬ 
sonal conditions, the stock will be unable to cope with the rapidly 
-growing grass. The surplus should be cut when the seed head has just 
formed, and stored as reserve fodder. 

Khodes grass, so plentiful in the scrub or rain forest areas, as well 
.as ordinary forest grasses, can conveniently be conserved, either as 
hay or ensilage. While the conservation of fodder as hay is very 
convenient, it is interesting to note that well-made ensilage is highly 
ijutritive, and can be held for long periods without deterioration. 

Iliindreds of tons of valuable green feed, which could be converted 
•easil^y into nutritious fodder, are allowed to waste away annually. 
During the present season, enormous quantities of pasture have been 
allowed to seed, and the nutritivB value of the herbage lost. The value 
of this to the farmer had it been conserved, would have been considerable. 

Lucerne stands supreme as the most useful of all fodders. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the crop needs rather special soil conditions, but when these 
are favourable, at least a small area should be sown. It lends itself 
particularly to grazing and hay making, but the first cut or two from 
a new lucerne patch are often used in conjunction with some other form 
of fodder'for ensilage. ^ 
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Tlie dry seasons wliieli occur sometimes in Central Queensland 
demand ciiiiek growing crops wMcli recover rapidly after light rains. 
Sudan grass is better suited to these conditions than the millets. It 
gh-es lieaA^y yields over a season’s growth; it can stand repeated cutting., 
and piroiides feed well into the winter; it produces fine quality green 
feed, especially after the first cutting, and may be used for eitlier hay 
or ensilage; and it will giuw on comparatively poor soils. 

Sorgliuiiis generally are especially valuable, as they provide both 
a bulky and nutritious fodder. Sorghum withstands dry conditions 
better than maize. It also thrives on poor as w^ell as fertile soils, and 
provides green, succulent feed well into the winter. 'When grown for 
use in eoiijiinetion with Sudan grass and eowpea, an excellent combina¬ 
tion of crops for ensilage is provided. Sorglmin should be harvested 
for ensilage when the seed is in the dough stage, and is best chaffed 
before the silos are filled. 

The rainfall during the summer months is usually siifiieient to 
produce summer fodder crops, but, unfortunately, wdnter rains are 
rather unreliable. In the more favoured areas, sniHeient rains occur to 
ensure at least good fodder crops of wiieat and oats. 

The benefits to be derived from conserving fodders are being 
gradually ax)preeiated by farmers. Excellent crops are at present 
being grown in some places in Western Queensland, where the bore 
"vater is suitable. Farmers in these favoured localities should utilise 
the available bore wnter fqr the procluetion of fodder crops to, at least, a 
limited extent. 


CROPS FOR WINTER AND SPRING FEED. 

For winter and spring feed in coastal areas wdiieh nsiuill.y have a 
fair winter rainfall, the wdnter cereals, wheat, oats, barley, and rye, are 
strongly recommended. If these crops are combined av itli a legume such 
as field peas or vetches, the nutritive value of the fodder is greatly 
enhanced. 

Sowings of these crops may be continued during May. If seasonal 
rains are delayed, sow-ings may be extended until early in July, but 
wilii sueli late sowings the crops will only be available for a short 
period. 

In the absence of seed drills, broadcasting is usually adopted, sowing 
the legume first, and discing or ploughing it under, following with the 
cereals W'hicli are broadcast and harrowed in. 

Suitable varieties are:—Wlieat^—Florence, Warren, or Warehief; 
oats—Sunrise, Beiah, or Algerian;, barley—Skinless. Florence wheat, 
30 11)., combined with Dim field peas at the rate of 20 1!). per acre, has 
proved a suitable mixture, as both are early maturing. Algerian oats, 
30 lb., combined with vetches at the rate of 20 lb. per acre, make'also 
a suitable combination, particularly for early sowing, as this mixture 
is considerably slow^er in maturing than the former. The early maturing 
varieties of oats, such as Beiah and Sunrise, may also be sown with 
field peas if desired. 

If individual crops are sown, the following rates of seeding per 
acre are’recommended:—^Wheat 60 lb., barley 50 Ib., oats 50 lb., rye 
50 lb., field peas 40 Ib., vetches 30 lb. 
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,Tlie crop slioiild be cut and fed direct to stock, as, where grazing 
is practised, wastage occurs through tramping. 

Rape may also be grown now and during the winter months to 
provide an abundance of succulent feed for both sheep and pigs. Rape 
i's not so suitable for dairy cattle, because of the taint which it may 
impart to milk, and to its tendency to induce bloat. 

Rape may be sown now, drilling in 4 to 5 lb. of seed per acre, 
Broadieaf Dwarf Essex is the best variety. 

The root crops, mangels, sugar beet, Swede turnips, and koiil-rabi 
may also be sown on land wliich has been w^ell prepared. 

A Planet elunior’’ cultivator and seeder is a, ust'ful implement for 
this work,, the seed being sown in rows 2-^ feet apart, and the plants 
being thinned out to 1 foot intervals. Sow mangels and sugar beet at 
tlie rate of 5 to 7 lb. per acre, Swede turnips 2 to 3 lb., and kohl-rabi 
2 lb. 

—i-I. W..BaIl 


WHEAT VARIETIES. 

The census of wliea-t varieties sown in Queensland during 1937, 
compiled by the State Wheat Board, Toowoomba, from growers^ returns, 
discloses many points of interest, the most important being the eleva¬ 
tion of “Flora’’ to the premier position with 55,813 acres sown as 
against 41,1()0 acres during the i)revious season. 

“Flora” is a medium early, moderately short-sfrawed grain wheat, 
of high. <|Qality, whicli has won many honours at Queensland shows, and 
is now attracting some attention in New South Wales. A sample of 
“Flora” grown at Gilgandra (yield 11 bushels per acre, with rainfall 
only 2 inclies 10 imiiits during growing ])eriod) was successful iu winning 
llie (Joniinonwealth champion prize in the medium-strong white class 
at the recent Sydney Royal Show. 


The combined area of “Three Seas” and “Seafoam,” which are 
somewhat similar varieties, being bearded and rust resistant, was given 
as 67,332 acres, wliieli is of particular signihcanee in view of the good 
yields obtained, in spite of the heavy infestation of rust experienced 
late in the season. The area sown with “Seafoam” alone increased 
from 18,229 to 32,539 acres. 

An area of 200,432 acres—-approximately half the total area sown 
—was placed under twenty varieties evolved by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock at Roma, and introduced into general eultivation 
through the medium of trial plots established throughout the Darling 
'Downs wheat areas. The chief of these varieties, in order of present 
day preference, were “Flora,” “Three Seas,” “Seafoam,” “Cedric,” 
and “Novo.” 


The acreage sown of the recently introduced crossbreds, “Pusa” 
(C,C.C.), “Pusa-Warren” (Warput), “Pusa-Flora” (Piiora), “Pusa- 
Gliiyas” and “'O.C.C. 2704” (Seaspray), also has consistently increased 
—the first named selection to the extent of 9,094 acres. 

Unfortunately, 40,163 acres, a big proportion of the total area, was 
sown with unnamed varieties. Growers are strongly advised to procure 
pure seed of approved varieties and to maintain the purity of their 
seed from year to year by “rogueing” out impurities from the areas 
selected Tor seed. 
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Tlie total area sown, 405,967 acres, is a gratifying increase over 
tlie previous year wiieii 349,765 acres were cropped. A large proportion 
(I'f tlie increased area is in the Balby and Western Downs districts, 
wliere the gi^initest general expansion of grain growing is taking place. 
"With a (vwtlmnition of the present rate of expansion, Queensland 
growers 'will soon, be in a position to supply State requirements regularly. 

—IT. TF. Ball 


tOTATiON OF CROPS. 

notation of crops is generally necessary in most systems of 
rarining, if tlm fertility and physical condition of the soil a.re to be 
liiaiiitaiiied. Apparently, every crop requires some particular combina¬ 
tion of plant foods, and by growing tlie same crop season after s(?ason 
on the same sf)il, a depletion of the main plant foods required liy that 
<?rop results. Hence, after eontiiiuoiis cropping for some years, yields 
may become unprofitable. By growing dilferent crops in imtatioii, 
the productivity of the soil may be maintained or even improved in 
tlie case of naturally inferior types of soil. 

Rotational systems vary with the climatic conditions and the range 
of profitable crops. 

Crops used in rotational systems in various parts of the world are 
frequently grazed off by stock, or liarvested for fodder. Any accumu¬ 
lated manure is thus returned to the land. Where such systems are 
practised, the organic mattei* ploughed in as dung assists in maintaining 
the soil in a satisfactory physical condition. Where stock-raising is less 
important, a green manure must be included in rotations, wliieli include 
nitrogen-requiring crops, to obviate any excessive depletion of nitrogen 
and organic matter. If climatic conditions are suitable, crops such as 
ctjwpea, soybean, clovers, and other legumes can b'e growui and ploughed 
under as green manure. Such green manuring usually increases the 
yields of the following crops. 

In dry areas, green manuring has not proved so beneficial, as the 
organic matter decomposes rather slowly. Long fallows have therefore 
been developed, particularly in wheat-growing districts. When the 
cro|> is harvested, the land is ploughed as early as possible and left in 
a rough state to trap all subsequent rains. If the crop is stripped, the 
standing sti'a^w should be burned before ploughing, otherwise it may 
he difficult to obtain a compact seed-heed, and there is some risk of the 
following crop being deprived of nitrogen. 

Crop rotation has received little attention in Queensland, because 
of tlie natural fertility of soils which have only been cultivated for a 
comparatively short period. Climatic conditions have also favoured 
the cultivation of a particular crop within a well-defined area. As a 
result, crops such as wheat, cotton, peanuts, and arrowroot are more or 
less confined to districts ’which have proved suitable for their successful 
production. 

The need for a more diversified farming system, using a variety of 
crops in rotation, is clearly necessary in some old cultivations where 
specialisation in one crop has both decreased fertility and im.paired 
the physical condition of the soil. 

Properly devised rotational systems can be expected to yield larger 
crops, to ensure economy in the nse of manures,, and generally result 
' in 'the more profitable working of the available land. 


---H. W. Bcdl 
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Selecting flew Bar^ana ^reas. 


the approach of winter, intending hanana-growers would be 
well advised to give serious consideration to the selection of the 
areas shortly to be felled for the 1938 planting. 

Of late years, bananas have been grown extensively and fairly 
sueccssfally on inferior forest country, but, in most instances, a suitable 
aspect, assisted by good cultural methods, lias been the chief factor in 
success. 

The best aspect, of course, is the north-east or northerly slope, with 
standing tiinher on all four sides 1o give the necessary shelter from 
strong winds, and these aspects ensure the maximum amount of winter 
sunshine. 

"With sites facing any further into the east than north-east, great 
care should be taken that, as far as possible, the area is sheltered from 
the cold south-east winds. An efficient windbreak on the south >side of 
an easterly patch .should, therefore, be provided for in the clearing 
plan. The site chosen should be so situated that tali timber or Mils at 
the top of the proposed area will not shut out the winter sun, at an 
early hour. 

A north-westerly slope is preferable to south-east, south, or south¬ 
westerly slopes if heavy belts of timber block the strong westerly winds. 
.Many good bananas have been, grown on westerly slopes of this descrip¬ 
tion, chiefly because the areas in question receive the sun during the 
,whole of the afternoon. 

All southerly slopes should he definitely avoided, more particularly 
if there is open country for any distance around the proposed area. 
Much more timber will have to he felled than actually required for 
planting, to obviate tlie long'Shadows wdiidi standing timber at all 
close to'the patch throw over the plantation. The limited period during 
which they are exposed to the sun is the chief objection to all southerly 
slopes. 
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Wlieii one considers that a good warm-slope plantation will produce 
from two to three bunches to every one on the cold-slope areas^ produc¬ 
tion eo^sts5 particularly to the growler on leased ground, enter so largely 
into the picture that intending growers wdth a choice of ground should 
always choose a tvarm situation to gain the best results for their work. 

—J. B. Mordey, 


PACKING SHEDS AND EQUIPMENT. 

In many deciduous fruit districts marketing activities are now’' at a 
minimum and it is now possible to overhaul, repair, replace, and add to 
the existing packing shed equipment. Many growers carry on, season 
after season, with makeshift equipment, when, for a little time and a 
small expenditure of money, a properly-equipped packing shed could 
be furnished. 

Packing stands, nailing-dowm presses and benches, sizing machines, 
hammers, stencils, and other equipment should all be gone over and 
• restored to a high state of efficiency. Simple designs for packing stands, 
nailing-down presses, and ease-making benches can be procured, and 
are not hard to follow^ by anyone who is useful, 'with a hammer and 
sawL Simple forms of sizing machines can also be made at home, while 
those growlers wiio have eommereial machines should oveidiaiil them 
thoroughly, tightening up all serew’s and hearings, and, if necessary, 
renewdiig the padding in the bins and feed channels. Broken parts 
should be replaced and power plants overhauled. Broken handles in 
working tools should be renewed. Case end scrapers and packing 
needles should be sharpened and greased and packed away until required 
next season. 

Complete sets of new stencils can be cut. A sheet of thin zinc, a 
small chisel, round and flat fine-grained files, a hammer, and a piece of 
end-grain hardwood are the necessary tools. The designs of the letters 
to be cut can easily be made by obtaining stencils, and copying them 
on to the zinc in the design wanted. The stencilled letters are then 
cut out of the sheet of zinc with hammer and chisel, and, in that way, 
an excellent stencil is made. Stencils are easily obtained, and there is 
no need to use hliie crayon for marking eases. 

When the overhauling of plant has been completed, gro-vvers should 
turn their attention to the cleanliness of the packing shed. Old cases 
and picking boxes should be repaired or burned, a close inspection of 
the cracks and crevices being made for pupating insects, such as codling 
moths. Any shed-stored fruit, wiiieh has rotted in the cases, should be 
pmoved and destroyed and the cases thoroughly sterilized by completely 
immersing them in a 5 per cent, solution of formalin format least one 
minute. Floors and other parts of the building affected by juice from 
rotted fruit should also be treated. 

Close attention to these details will enable groivers to make a clear 
start at the next harvesting period. 


-Jm. J?. Gregm'-y, 
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rLAHTING THE AUSTRALIAN NUT. 

J, MoG. WILLS, Fruit Brandi. 

HERE it is proposed to plant an area of the Australian Nuts on open 
* * or forest ground, tlie land should now be got ready for planting 
time in August. Thorough deep ploughing of the area will be necessary 
to give the young trees a sufficient depth of a free soil in which to make 
a good root system. Subsoiling, if practicable, is also desirable. 

■When planting the young trees, a good hole, at least 2 ft. across 
and 18 in. in depth, should be dug so that the tap root—which is 
comparatively long—can be properly set vertically into the ground, and 
the secondary roots distributed evenly around the plant. 

In digging the trees from a seed-bed, care must be taken to remove 
them as carefully as possible, and to get a good length of the tap root 
with the plant. If the tap root is injured during digging, care should 
be taken to cleanly prune off the injured portion above the point of 
mutilation. If the tap root is too long, it can he pruned hack about 
8 in. 

It is advisable to soak the bed thoroughly the day before lifting the 
young trees, as this will make it easier to extract them: from the ground 
without breaking the roots. Loosening the soil, by making a trench, 
15 to 18 in. deep, alongside the rov»^s, will simplify digging. 

The trees should be planted in the ground at the same level as tliey 
were in the nursery bed, or perhaps a little deeper. Excessively deep 
planting should, however, be avoided. 

The young trees should be well watered at the time of planting, 
and also subsequently, should the weadher be dr^^ 

On open land, shade should l)o i)rovided by driving sufficient stakes 
into the ground around them to support a light hessian or bag cover. 

Very often the main stem of the tree is allowed to grow too high 
before the top is pruned off. This will result in an ungainly, lanky 
tree. With the Australian Nut, as with fruit trees, pruning should aim 
at producing a sturdy set tree, well-balanced and fairly ox)en. 

The young trees should not be allowed to grow beyond 2 ft. in 
lieight on a single stem before the top is pruned back. Three side-shoots 
nicely placed are later trained to make the framework of the tree. 

Many young trees do not come away well -on a single stem, this 
failure being due to a variety of causes, and a cluster of base shoots 
may arise as a consequence. It will then become necessary to select the 
strongest and best-situated shoot to form the tree, the others being 
cleanly cut away., 

No matter whether the trees be planted amongst bananas, pine¬ 
apples, or other fruits, or in the open, a good stake should be driven 
alongside each tree, both to protect ancl support it. Many young trees 
are destroyed or permanently misshaj)en by injuries caused during 
cultural operations, and some protection is clearly necessary. 

Where young trees have grown very densely through too many low 
shoots having been permitted to grow, a certain amount of thinning out 
of surplus main branches, or of the secondary growths, will he necessary 
to open up the trees to light and air. 
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Tl]e Fruit JVIarl^et. 

J. H. GrIiEGOBY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

POR most fruits market conditions in Biisl3'aiie during May were in 
* a depressed condition because, mainly, of continuous duli and wet 
weather. In many fruit districts rivers were in high 110001. In the course 
of a recent visit to Sydney many inspections of (Queensland fruits were 
made. A few notes on the condition of the various fruits may be helpful 
to growlers supplying Southern markets. These inspections provided 
much food for thought as to the various methods used in packing 
different fruits for distant markets. 

PINEAPPLES, 

During April, pineapple deliveries in Sydney w^'ere most unsatisfac* 
tory, a very high percentage of ^‘water-blister’’ affected fruit being 
observed. One consignment examined immediately on delivery from 
the railway showed ail fruit affected and unsaleable. Fruit supplied 
for the Queensland State exliibit, har\^ested and packed in Queensland 
on a Monday and opened on the following Tlmrsclay evening showed 
75 per cent, fruit affected. The affected fruit broke down from the 
sides in these consignments, although some specimens in the consignment 
mentioned were affected down the heart, the tops pulling out easily. 
Fruit packed in grass appeared to be in a worse condition than that 
packed in woodwool. The oft-repeated suggestion that pineapples should 
be wrapped for distant transit is well ^vorthy of consideration. This 
method is in use with Hawaiian fresh-packed pineapples for despatch to 
far-away markets. The material used may he either corrugated card¬ 
board or plain paper. Bearing in mind the successful results obtained 
with fruit sent to 'Western Australia at the same time as the “Elgin’’' 
experimental shipment to England, the use of a single-layer box may 
also be eonsidei'ed. It would be necessary to experiment on a large 
scale to achieve definite results. It is, obviously, very important that 
unfavourable market reactions should be avoided. 

BANANAS. 

The quality of bananas seen during the period of inspections was 
excellent in appearance. Various types of single packs were examined. 
The best pack examined, in so far as lack of blemishes and solidity of 
pack were concerned, was the reverse pack with the fruit placed fiat 
in each layer instead of concave side down. This pack has been recom¬ 
mended, but never adopted to any extent—the agents appearing to prefer 
the concave side down method. With this pack, it is not possible to 
obtain the large bulge as' in the more common form of pack used. This 
factor may possibly assist in making the pack unpopular. 

PAPAWS. 

Wet weather during summer also tends to cause the same reactions 
as those mentioned in respect of pineapples' with many lines of papaws. 
Papaws from Townsville, Sunnybank, and Tarwun inspected contained 
aliigh percentage of waste. Much of the fruit was mushy and soft, being 
'"Only fit' for fruit salad. Other consignments were green and 'hard, going 
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'“speeky” before ripening. Some of this fruit inspected twelve clays 
after its arrival was still in an unsaleable condition, being still green 
and hard. With the coming of cold weather, growers should let the 
colour develop in tlie fruit before harvesting. Fruit will not ripen satis¬ 
factorily under the colder climatic conditions of Melbourne and Sydney. 
There is not a doubt that at present consigninents of unsuitable papa^rs 
are being sent to Sydney, retarding the developineiit of a eonstaiil 
demand for tropical fruit. As Queensland has pi-aetically a monopoly 
in the supply of tropical fruits, the advantage of the sound development 
of this trade are obvious. 

CUSTAED APPLES. 

]\Iany excellent (consignments of eiistard apples w(?re seen in Sydney 
during April. The weather was unseasonably warm, with the result 
that the fruit ripened quickly. Prom some trains fruit already ripened 
was unloaded, and the specdncle of barrow-men selling piles of custard 
apples was common. No difficulty was experienced by the salesmen in 
making sales at 2d. to 6d. each for fruit which would pack eighteen to 
thirty to the ease, the fruit selling readily. 

The over-supply of good-quality fruit possibly will have (fiiite a 
beneficial effect from an advertising x>oint of view, enabling, as it did, 
Sydney people to buy custard apples at tlieir best and cheaply. It is 
unfortunate that many immature custard apples are sent Soutli, and 
they must often influence prospective consumers against the fruit. The 
packing was quite satisfactory. 

CITRUS, 

Some excellently packed quality grapefruit from Gayndali was 
noticed. Palestine and United States of America Snnkist were still 
on the market, providing a definite offset to the demand for Queensland 
fruit. Some Queensland navels also appeared during the third week 
of April. This fruit looked well, but tended to cut on the dry side. 
There should be a good market for good-quality early lines of navels, 
as the oranges seen in the shops were practically all old season Valencias. 

Prices during the last week of May:— 

The following were the ruling mai*ket prices during the last week 
of the month of May, 1938:— , 

TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Bananas. 

Brisbane, —Cavendish: Nines and eights, 8s. to 17s. 6d.; sevens, 8s. 
to 15s. 6d.; sixes,, 6s. to 13s. 

Sydney. —Cavendish: Nines and eights, 23s. to 26s.; sevens, 19s, to 
23s.; sixes, 16s. to 19s. 

Melbonrne. —Cavendish: Nines and eights, 20s. to 27s.; sevens, 18s. 
to 22s.; sixes, 15s. to 18s. * 

Adelaide, —Cavendish: 23s. to 25s., all sizes. 

Owing to the flooded condition of the creeks in the banana districts 
supplies have been short. Growers are advised not to attempt to rush 
extra supplies to the market by cutting fruit too closely. It is only 
by sending full and well-matured fruit that prices will be maintained. 

Lady^s Finger,“djd. to Aid. per dozen. 
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Pineapples. 

—Siiiootlileaf, 3s, to 4s. per case, 6d. to 3s. per dozen; 
Eipley, Is. 6cl to. 3s. per ease, 3d. to Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Sydney. —Smootlileaf, 6s. to 10s. per tropical case. 

MeWonrne. —Smootlileaf, 8s. to 10s. per tropical case. 

Extra care needs to be taken when handling after heavy rain, as 
'"water blister^’ appears to develop to a greater extent during these 
periods. Growers are advised to select fruit for distant inarkets from 
the older portions of their plantations. 

Papaws. 

Brisbane, —Yarwiin, 4s. to 6s. tropical case; Guiialda, 3vS. to 3s. 6d, 
bushel ease; Locals, 2s. to 2s. 6d. bushel ease. 

Sydney, —8s. to 12s. tropical case. 

Melbourne. —10s, to 14s. tropical case. 

Fruit should now show two-thirds colour before harvesting. 
Custard Apples. 

Brisbane. —2s. to 2s. 6d. Market fully supplied. 

Sydney. —3s. to 6s. 

Melbourne, —5s. to 8s. 

Avocados. 

Brisbane. —9s. to 12s. 

M.elhourne. —12s. to 14s. 

OTHER TROPICAL FRUITS. 

Rosellas. 

Is. 6d. to 2s. per sugar bag. 

CITRUS FRUITS. 

Oranges. 

Btisbane.—Commons, 5s. to 6s. iiei' bushel ease; navels to 8s.; few 

Gayiidaii specials to 10s. 

Mandarins. 

B^dsbane.—Glem, 6s. to 10s.; Fewtrells, 3s. to 4s.; Scarlets, 5s. to 
9s.Emperors, 5s. to 8s. 

Sydney. —8s. to 12s. bushel case. 

Melbourne. —8s, to 10s.; specials higher. 

Grapefruit. 

Brisbane.—Loe&ls, 3s. to 6s.; Gayndah, 11s. to 13s. hushel ease. 
Sydney. —6s. to 9s.; specials higher. 

Lemons. 

Brisbane.—Gayndah, 5s. to 10s.; Locals, 3s. to 6s. 
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DECIDUOUS FEUITS. 

Apples, 

Brisbane. —Joiiatiiaiij 4s. to 8s.; Granny Smith (Staiithorpe), 7s. to 
9s,; Deliedoiis, 6s. to 8s.; Tasmanian blues, 6s* to 7s. 

Pears. 

Brisbane. —^Winter Cole, 10s. to 14s.; Kieifir, 5s. to 8s,; BeiiiTC 
Bose, 6s. to 9s.; Paekiiam’s Triiiinph, 7s. to 9s. 

Quinces. 

7s. 6d. to 8s. bushel case. 

. OTHER FRUITS. 

Tomatoes. 

Brisbane\. —Ripe, 3s. to 6s. half-bushel ease; green, 2s. to 5s.; 
coloured, 3s, to 7s.; special liiglieiv 

Sydmy .—Bowen tomatoes, 6s. to 8s.; Southern Queensland, 4s. 
to 6s. ' ^ 'MU fJ 

Passion Fruit. 

Brisbane. —Seconds, 7s. to 9s.; j&rst gi’ade, 10s. to 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, VEGETABLES, &c. ^ 

Beetroot.—4d, to 9d. bundle. 

Cucumbers.—9s. to 10s. bushel case. 

Pumpkins.'—4s, to 6s. bag. 

Marrows.—Is. 6d. to 4s. dozen. 

Lettuce.—ls. 6d. to 3s. dozen. 

Cabbages. —Is. 6d. to 6s. dozen. 

Beans.— Sydney. —4s. to 7s, per bushel case; Melbourne. —4d. to 
7d. per lb. 

Chokos.—3d. to 6d. dozen. 

Cauliflowers.—2s. to 11s. dozen. 


The Need of a Tree Consciousness. 

Soil erosion las increased alarmingly in many of our grazing and farming 
areas, and the position calls for a change of attitude towards trees. Pioneering in 
Australia has repeatedly involved a grim struggle against trees which resulted in 
settlers recognising all the handicaps and few of the advantages of the native 
vegetation. This attitude, still persists, unfortunately, in some districts, and to 
see gums and wattles cultivated to greatest advantage for beauty and profit one 
must go to New Zealand, California, Mediterranean countries, or South Africa. 
The attitude of the farmer is summed iip frequently in the phrase— ‘^You cannot 
have trees and grass too.This is true only up to a point. “We are learning that 
it is impossible to have either crops or grass without some trees. 

Many of oiar native trees—kurrajong, for instance—can be grown easiest from 
seed. 
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Sugar Levies—1938 Seasoi). 

Eegulations tinder “The Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts, 1926 to 1935,” have been approved, providing for levies 
on suppliers of cane to sugar-inills at tbe following rates for the season 
1938 [the figures for 1936 and 1937 are given for comparison 
jiurposes]— 


Name of MiU. 

General Levy by Queens¬ 
land Canegrowers* 
Council. 

__ 

.Q 

u 

og 
t M 
is 

•e 0 

aS 

’3.2 

Administrative Levy by 
Mill Suppliers* Com¬ 
mittee. 

Special Levy by Ml 
Suppliers’ Committee, 
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d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d 

d. 
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2 

2 

2i 

Hambledon .. 



f 

i 
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li 

ij 

If 

B^binda Centra! 
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i 
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l-h 
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1 
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1 

1 

H 

Sontb Johnstone Central 



j 
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2i 


2| 

Coondi 



1 
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2i 


2i 

Monrilyan .. .. 



1 
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2i 

2i 

2i 
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i 
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2i 
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Macknade 



1 

i 

i 


If 

If 

li 

Victoria 



1 

i 

i 


If 

If 

If 

Kalamia 
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i 

i 

If 

2i 

2i 

Pioneer 
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1 

i 

2i 

2i 

If 

Inkerman 
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li 

li 

1 
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If 

Cattle Creek Central 
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If 

l| 
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Plane Creek Central 
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If 

Marian Central 
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li 

2i 

2 

North Eton Central 
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Pleystowe 
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Baceoonrse Central 



i 
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If 
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3 

2i 
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li 
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2i 

li 
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Isis Central 



i 
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li 

li 

1 

Maryborough 



i 

i 



li 

li 

li 

Mount Bauple 'Central 



i 

f 



li 

li 

li 

Moreton Central 



i 

i 

\ i’ 

’i 

2f 

2i 
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Bocky Point 



1 
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If 

li 

li 

Bagleby 
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i 

1 

1 


1 

f 

f 


No poll wiU be taken in respect of the General Levy of |d. per ton 
(first column) for the Queensland Cane Growers’ Council, or for the 
administrative levies by District Executives or M ill Suppliers’ Com¬ 
mittees (second and third columns). ■ 

In the fourth column, the levies on cane supplied to the Kalamia, 
Pioneer, Marian Central, and Pleystowe Mills will be used in defraying 
the costs of employing farmers’ representatives at those mills for the 
current'Season. In the case of the Moreton Central Mill, p. will be 
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used in defraying the costs of employing a farmers’ representative at 
the mill and |d. in controlling the spread of Fiji disease. In the case 
of these levies, growers may petition for a poll, and the petition in list 
be signed by at least 100 or 50 per cent, (whichever shall be the less) 
of the cane suppliers to the five mills concerned. 

In addition to the foregoing levies, the undermentioned Mill Suppliers^ 
Comiiiittees are empowered to make particular levies on growers within 
each of the following districts, at the following rates :— 


Name of Mill 
Suppliers’ Com¬ 
mittee and Mill to 
wMcIi Cane is 
Supplied, 


Description of District upon 
the Growers wherein Levies 
will be made and description of 
Cane upon the Growers whereof 
Levies will be made. 


Amount 
of Levy 
per ton 
of Cane 
Supplied. 


Purposes of Levy. 


Isis Central 

Isis Central 

Mount Bauplc 
Central 

Maryborough 

Maryborough 

Racecourse Central 


Pialba district within the bound¬ 
aries of the parishes of Urangan, 
Vernon, and Bingham, county 
March 

All cane consigned on the railway 
by Government trucks from 
Booyal, Jiinien, and Marule 
Sidings on the Dallarnil Railway 

Mount Bauple district within the 
boundaries of the parishes of 
Gundiah, Tiaro, Gootchie, Curra, 
and St. Mary 

Pialba district within the bound¬ 
aries of the parishes of Vernon, 
Urangan, and Bingham, county 
March 

Maryborough district within the 
boundaries of the parishes of 
Tinana, Maryborough, Bidwell, 
Elliott, Young, and Walliebum, 
county March 

All cane hauled over Silent Grove 
tramline 


d. 

If 


i 

h 

I 


2 


Gin Gin Central 


All cane delivered at Morganville 
Railway Station 


1 


Marian Central 


Ail cano loaded at Dow’s Creek and 
Langdon Siding 


I 


To be used for administrative pur¬ 
poses by Pialba Branch of Isis 
Central Mill Suppliers’ Com¬ 
mittee. 

To be used for administrative pur¬ 
poses by Booyal Branch of Isis 
Central Mill Suppliers’ Com¬ 
mittee. 

To be used for administrative pur¬ 
poses by Mount Bauple Branch 
of Mount Bauple Mil Suppliers’ 
Committee. 

To be used for administrative pur¬ 
poses by Pialba 2>istrict Branch 
of Maryborough Mill Suppliers’ 
Committee. 

To be used for administrative pur¬ 
poses by Maryborough District 
Branch of Maryborough Mill 
Suppliers’ Committee. 

To defray the costs of employing a 
farmers’ representative of the 
section of growers concerned at 
the Racecourse Mill for the 
current season. 

To defray the costs of maintaining 
a loading derrick at Morganville 
Railway Station by the section 
of growers concerned. " 

To be used for insurance and weigh¬ 
bridge maintenance by the Dow’s 
Creek and Langdon Branch of the 
Marian Central Mill Suppliers’ 
Committee. 


Growers are given the opportunity of petitioning for a poll to decide 
whether or not the above levies shall be made. The petition must be signed 
by at least 100 or 50 per cent, (whichever shall be the less) of the cane 
suppliers within any of the areas concerned. 

All petitions must reach the Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, on or before the 4th July, 
1938. 

Full particulars of these Regulations appear in the Government Gazette 
of the 26th*May, 1938, or may be obtained on application to the managers 
of the various sugar-mills in Queensland or to the undersigned— 


R. WILSON, Acting Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane, 





Plate 220. 

TDY the deatli of the Hon. William Lennon on 5th May, 
Queensland lost a great citizen and one of her foremost 
public men. He was successively a public servant, banker, 
business director, Cabinet Minister, Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, President of the Legislative Council, Lieutenant- 
Governor and Deputy Governor. 
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The late Mr. Lemion was born in Dublin in 1849. He 
arrived in Australia with his parents in 1855. From 1870 to 
1874 he was an officer of the Mines Department of Victoria and 
resigned to enter the service of the Bank of AiivStralasia, in 
which he passed through various offices of responsibility to the 
important position of Inspector. As manager, he opened the 
Townsville branch of the Bank in January, 1881. In 1886, 
mercantile pursuits attracted him and he became manager for 
Burns, Philp and Co., Ltd., at Townsville. Ten years later, 
he estahijslied his owui business in the northeiii city. In 1907 
he stood for the Herbert seat against the late Sir AID^mI Cowley, 
and was elected to the State Parliament by a substantial 
majority. He continued to represent the Herbert Electorate 
until 1920, when he was appointed President of the Upper House 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the State. 

While in the Legislative Assembly he was sometime Leader 
of the Opposition, and was Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
in the Eyan Government from 1915 to 1919. In the latter year, 
he was elected Speaker. When the Legislative Council was 
abolished in 1922, he retained the Lieutenant-Governorship— 
an office which he adorned—until his retirement in 1929. He 
was twice—in 1919-20 and 1925-27—Deputy Governor of 
Queensland. 

The late Mr. Lennon was a very able man of outstanding 
pereonality, great courage, strength of character, fidelity to high 
priiiciple, and the last word in old world courtesy. Of him, a 
biographer has said: ‘‘He was ever faithful, a, true man—a 
gentleman in every sense of the term,^' 

^ As Lieuteruint-Govemor of the State, Mr. Lennon, during 
their visits to Queensland, had the unique distinction of acting 
as host to two sons of His Majesty King George V.—Edward 
VIII., then Prince of Wales, and the present King, then Duke 
of York—^both of whom afterwards ascended the throne; and 
also Queen Elizabeth, then H.EJi. the Duchess of York. 

As Minister for Agriexilture and Sto'ek, Mr. Lennon is 
remembered as an administrator of broad vision, a wide know¬ 
ledge of the requirements of rural industry and a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of the farmer and the pastoralist, 
and especially of the difficulties of struggling settlers. 

The Government had offered a Sta.te funeral, but in aecorcl- 
anee with his own wish, expressed long ago, he was interred 
privately with only members of his family in attendance. In 
the words of a former colleague: “Siroplieity, allied to natural 
dignity, had been a keynote of his private and public career, and 
the quiet funeral at Toownng Cemetery was fully in accord with 
William Lennon’s way when he had lived.” 
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Some Effects upoo European Communities in Tropical 
Areas of Go-Existent Native Populations. 

DOUGLAS H. K. LEB^ Professor of Fiiysiology, University of Queensland, 

. 1. IntrodECtory. 

A USTBALIA was first settled by that somewhat mysterious race we 
^ speak of as the aboriginals, whose real origin and mode of adyeiit 
are cloaked in obscurity. Beyond a very small infiltration of tiie 
northernmost edges hy^ the residents of tlie neighbouring archipelago, 
these inhabitants remained undisturbed until the advent of the white 
man a little more than one hundred ami fifty years ago. An}" invasion 
by the Mongolian races prior to that time must liave been entirely 
insignificant. Soon after the advent of the Caucasian, however, the 
attention of the other races of the Far East was turned to this 
continent, and iinmigmtion of their subjects commenced. At first this 
was tolerated and even welcomed in some cjuarterH as a source of labour 
to replace the recently-abolislied convict source of supply. Public 
sentiment and political expediency, however, soon swung the other wuiy 
and the foundations of a White Australia policy were laid. This rvas 
not complete, however, as various Indian races and South Sea Islanders 
were granted entrance and even imported for tin* purpose. It was .not 
until Federation was achieved that the complete future ]*eservation 
of Australian territory and employment to (bmcasian stock was affirmed. 
Apart from these temporary departures, iiowever, Australian settlement 
has been doiriinantiy Caucasian from its outset. This im|)Oses upon 
Australian relationship with Eastern peoples, a situation wiiich do(iS not 
exist elsewhere in the tropics, and renders arguments based upon 
comparability of sueh situations futile. I do not believe that, from 
a broad view-point of the problem as a whole, the White Australia 
policy should be radically altered. I might summarise rny conception of 
Australiak correct policy in this regard to be that of preserving the 
essential Chiiicasian unity of this country wdth admission of other races 
only in individual eases in which it can be clearly demonstrated 
that no medical, economic, or social disturbance is entailed. When, 
if eve)‘, the time comes that the general populace of otlier I’aees is on 
an equal footing with Australians in these respects, then such a policy 
would automatically admit sueh subjects, and to such a procedure rio just 
opposition could be made. 

^ Although I agree in essence witli the '‘White Australia’' policy, 
which protects Australians from immediate contact with the problems 
raised by racial co-existence, I do fdel that it is important that 
Australians should understand its implications as seen in neighbouring 
countries. It is necessary because Australians are of a mobile disposi¬ 
tion and travel a good deal in other countries, and unless they are 
acquainted w'itii some of the aspects of racial inter-relationship 
beforehand, they are apt to be trapped into hasty opinions upon such 
subjects without being eognisaiit of adequate evidence. It is necessary 
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also beeaiise in our Mandated Territory and in Papua sucli colldition^s 
existj and it particularly belioves us to avoid insularity of tliouglit in 
dealing* witli countries so closely bound to us. It is also essential that 
we have a reasonable knowledge of conditions existing in neighbouring 
non-Australian eountries with wliieli we do trade. When I first went 
home to England I used to be quite annoyed by the person who, without 
knowing the first thing about it, stated dogmatically that he would not 
like to live in Anstiailia. I now find myself reacting similarly to the 
Aiisti'aliaji who confidently asserts that to live in Sirigaporti must be a 
terrible existemai. In coinmenting upon the proverbial insularity of 
thought ot English residents, it appears we should examine our own 
attitude towards other countries a little more critically. If inter¬ 
national amity is to be more than a pipe-dream, international knowledge 
and toi(n*ani?(> .must first he established. 


2. MedicaL 

Hiieh is the voluhie of published work on tropical medicine and 
tropical Irygiene, that I intend to give here only the briefest considera¬ 
tion to these aspects, purely for the purpose .of reminding non-medical 
members of the salient features. ' That an extensive native population 
living under poor housing conditions, exposed to the ravages of infection 
thix)ugh nnder-nourishment, cursed with traditional and religious taboos 
obstructing hygienic administration, constitutes a severe menace to a 
co-existing white poj)u]atioh has long been recognised. Attempts to 
remove these disabilities or to loeaiis(^ their influence ux)o;u the spread 
of disease liavo met with varying success in different areas. India, 
in all. ])robability, presents the most difficult problem by virtue of the 
enormous truinlx^rs of native subjects, the low living conditions of the 
giv.at majority, and the inercMlihhi multiplicity and inti'ieacy of tradi¬ 
tional arid religious iiihibitions. It speaks volumes for the wisdom and 
pertinacity of tlu? administrators that so mueli lias becui done, Imt the 
|)roblem Ihere is far from being solved, (.fiiina presents an even more 
ivrctehed ])ictnre, but liere the European population is iiot as extensive, 
and a reasonable cheek is kept upon diseases in the great cities like 
Shangliai and Peiping. Malaya presents one of the lirightest results. 
Apart from malaria, the white man is exposed to very little more risk of 
disease there than in onr own country. The reasons for this success 
are numerous and owe their influence to hapx)y eoineidence. A territory 
of limited extent, abundance of money, enlightened native rulers accept¬ 
ing British advice while retaining their dignity, abundant nou-seasonal 
]*ainfall, and an essentially docile and ha}3py indigenous population ail 
contribute t.lieir ’quota to ensuring success for wbat lias been, in general, 
a" very sound and wise European administration.' 

There is a reverse side to the picture of health iiaziards propagated 
by native populations, and tliat is tlie abundance of labour available 
for the carrying out of the extensive engineeriiig propositions necessary 
for the maiiitenanee of sanitary conditions. While it is true that more 
labourers are required when natives are employed, the cheax)ness of 
tlieir hire (under existing conditions) more than compensates for this. 

('Onstriietion which is essential in onr northern areas for adequate 
sanitation and development of living ameiiities cannot be carried out to 
anything like its full extent ■ because of the excessive cost, but in a 
non-European country most extensive works of this nature are very often 
developed in areas supporting the most meagre white population. When 
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you eoositler the developments existing for European iieaLtii and 
eoiivenieiiee in Singapore in terms of a white popiihition the size of 
that in Mackay tlK^ eontiaast is astounding (excluding tiie liarboiii*!), 


3, Social. 

It must be admitted that European interest in tiie iands^^ occaipied. 
l)y otlim* races has been coiieerned primarily with the exploil-ation of 
the natural resources of the land,^a legitimahi procedure, aniMvIiere 
possible, the exploitation of the natives themselves 'as a source of chea|) 
labour, a proceeding not quite so legitimate. The only argument exten¬ 
sively used against the White Australia policy was the possibility of 
obtaining cheap labour by inflation of Eastern subjects. That the 
native races in occupied lands have beneflted by our suzerainty in 
matters of health, domestic peace, and living standards might coi.istitut(^ 
mitigating circmnstaiiees but does not abolish the nature of our primary 
interest. This attitude, of course, was very easily rationalised by obvious 
comparisons between European and native capacities and thus mental 
conflicts Avere avoided, Jt yet remains to be proved, however, how far, 
if at all, the different non-Caucasian races are geniiiindy inferior in 
capacity to the European, when inequality of opportunity is taken into 
proper'eoiisideratiou. This attitude, although everywiiere modified from 
Yictorian smug self->satisfaetion, and in some areas almost defunct, 
still largely determines our individual and collective behaviour towards 
native races. The average native remains* the beast of burdim, ]iot so 
much because he cannot or ivill not rise to a iiigher level, as is the casis 
Avitli oiir own labourers, as because lie is not given tlie ojiportunity. In 
all comnuiiiities, of course, there are grades of remuiuu'ation and t'orre- 
sponding grades of living conditions, Imt nowlnn-e are tlu*. grades so 
imiunlable as in these mixed populations. Tlu‘ dil’fm'ence in living 
standards consequent ui)on this demain-ation is enormous, although as an 
offset to this a good deal of artificial regulation of prices is attempted. 
(For tnxample, the ;|)riee of an article often depends upon the nationality 
and status of tlie pureluiser.) Two small rooms eacdi 10 feet scjuare, and 
one narroAv• veranda are considered (by both parties) as quiti^ i‘X{^(dieni 
quarters for the syce and the kebuii, complete with families, which may 
rim to any mimber. Apaiff from rice, AThieii, of course, is tlie staple 
item, the food consumed by the Chinese servants consists largely of fish 
heads, inferior fruit, and such items as can be withdi’awn from tin* 
household supplies without undue complaint fi'om the mem or tiian. 

Tlie rigid maintenanee of such conti*asts cannot but havt^ its 
effect upon the European. Men in positions which, would barely suffim* 
ill the liome countries for the maintenance of resfieetability, fuid tiicm- 
selves not only vested/with the necessary rights and means, hut guidis! 
by 'pressure of public opinion into quite expansiw’i living. To cut 
expenditure and save money is anthsoeial and vaguely damaging to tlu^ 
white man's prestige, unless, perebaiiee it can be done at tlu^ expense^ of 51 
native. (The same person who will go to all lengths' to outshine 'the 
neighbours in the matter of domestic display will liaggle over 5 cents 
in the market, and Justify the parsimony as frustrating the minning 
attempt of a. native at defrauding fhe European!) Extravagance and 
thriftlessness are, under the best imnditions, extraordinarily easy vices 
to cultivate, so that one can picture the raushroom-like growth in a 
inredng house such as this. (I trust, I shall not be accused as a Pliarisee 
ior,these remarks; I can now detect many -Hlieations of mv ultimate, 
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surrender to pi'evailing* praetiee liad I stayed in tlie East.') To siieli 
an extent does the siix)erfieial integrity of the white man deteriiilne 
procedure, that it is not at all an uncommon occurrence for a young man, 
who has been brought out by a loiml firm, and who has involved himself 
beyond recovery in debt by reckless extravagance, to have his debts 
settled ajid return passage paid by his employers, without further 
liability being incurred by him. 

Idle fact that menial and routine work is very largely relegated to 
a subject class is a|)t to have an insidious effect upon the liberated 
individual European. It is quite true that the essence of large-scale 
enterprise and direction in all modern countries depends upon a similar 
relegation of routine and unskilled labour to dependent and lower- 
salari(Hi workers, ])ut the criterion oT such partition is diiferent and so 
are tl)e surrounding circumstances. Organisation deiuauds sucli differen¬ 
tiation in modern progt'ess in order that the more liiglily-skilled person 
shall have his time fret^ for employment in those tasks for which he is 
better fitted by I'cason of Ids ptKuiliar skill. Tliat he should be more 
higiily paid is a secotnlaiw ('onse(|U(mce of his skill, not of his liberation. 
That he sometimes, though by no means always, has less official working 
time is not germane to the discussion, as such work is usually more 
exhaustive of the critical mental aptitude responsible for tlie skill, than 
routine work is of iinskilled ability. Specialisation, particularly in such 
a democT’atie State as this, is very much a matter of individual achieve¬ 
ment; in mixed populations on the other hand it is very largely referable 
to tlie accident of race. Because of this arbitrary <litferentiation, in 
mixiHl populations, the situation is entirely different. A pei*soii thus 
aidiitrarily lifted to a, lading plain* can find in Ids own mind by logical 
stiareh 'no real n^ason for Ids justification. There are simple amialde 
souls to wiiom sindi a confliid- never presents itself, of lliem I have un 
com]>laiat to make, though of them few are sufficiently dissatisfied to 
forsalu* tlieir iiativ(‘ land and migrate to the (-oloides (and that is 
another tale!). For the rest, tfunv is often an unresolved conflict, 
siih'conseionsly demanding justification for the position, and seeking vent 
only in arrogance. Fai* hi* it from me to suggest that there are no 
people in sueii areas whose personal attainments justify their position. 
1 merely wisli to point out that, in tlie nature of things, the existence 
of a high minimum status for the European implies a certain amormt 
of artificial status which could easily account for the weli-recogidsed 
appearance of undue aimoganee amongst the ''synthetic sahibs'’ of such 
countries.^ The moral damage done in this way is easily extended by 
the indulgence ma<le possible by the accompanying leisure time and 
financial facilities. I should point out again, that my remarks are 
directed not at all Europeans in the non-European countries, for. the 
fl,rvst-^class man will be worthy of liLs position anywhere, and will 
continue to do his duty and preserve IukS character, and of these there 
are a considerable number who constitute the backbone of this Common- 
wealth of Nations. The man of proverbial bucolic temperament will 
also remain largely unspoilt. It is the mediocrities who suffer, and of 
these, for various reasons, there is apt to be an undue p]*oportioii in 
Colonial settlements. 

An inevitable tendency towards laziness must be expected from an 
abundance of native labour supplied on a basis of social distinction 
rather than productive requirement, a tendency i*einforced by the 
climate in tropical non-European countries. Actually this is not as 
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eviileiit as one juigiit iuiagiiiej at least amongst tlie eoinmereiai _ and 
professional population. The reason foi* its ciirtailineiit is not clear, 
blit a contributory factor might easily be the continued and careful 
superTisioii of native labour required for the adequate eoinpietlon of 
most tasks. Financial matters, particularly, call for elaboi'ate cross¬ 
checking devices eiiid repeated verification. The focal point of this 
particular attack upon white morale is the female of llie species. 
Eel eased from the multitudinous minor worries of maternal cp*e by the 
ubiquitous aiiiali and ayah and prevented by the white mauls |,)restige 
from performing any work to be classed as menial su('h as cooking, 
fetching and carrying, &c., she has tiie alternative of sleeping, reading, 
club life,' and the pursuit of some art to fill in tlie time between 
matutinal shopping and nocturnal gaiety. To few is given the power of 
eoiistriictive activity, and Heaven forliid that amateur elfort should 
exceed its rightful bounds of occasional relaxation and domestic colour¬ 
ing. In such a plight, laziness is the least harmful result that can 
befall a woman. 

Alcoholism has rightfully been classed as the second most prevaieiit 
tropical disease, but one should dismiss as highly exaggerated the 
colourful pictures beloved of the writer (and presumably reader) of 
• i)est-seliers.'' If there are more thorough-going drunkards in the 
(Jolonies than in the older (hvilisations, which i doubt, it is largely 
because more of the type congregate (or segregate) there. Tlie point is 
that the average person drinks much more there than at liome, not 
enough to render him obvious, even in a normal environment, but enough 
in many eases to undermine liis health in the course of years. Ihiere is 
little harm in strictly limited 'bsuiidown'’ refreshment if no further 
critical work is eontempJated, but social customs render it fatally easy 
regularly to exceed the limitation. Climate ami a etu.lain degree of* 
isolation play an important part in euconragement of alcoholism, but I 
think it is also in part an indirect result of eircunistances produced by 
native labour, as with the disabilities mentioned previously. 

4, Possible Improvements and their Limitation. 

Bo long a>s the races concerned I'emain separated by tlie present 
abyss of religious, traditional, and economic differences, so long will the 
position of racial eo-existence remain in its present highly unsatisfactory 
position. Any real progress in bridging this gulf can only be achieved 
by very long laboiirioiis and patient work by far-seeing and (piietly active 
workers. Only by evolutionary means can we iiope for a, nujasure of 
success. Blatantly advertised schemes can only evoke useless and 
dangerous dissatisfaction at lack of aeliievemeiit within ibe limited 
space of a few 'years. At times a Lawrence; can in a few moiitlivS gain 
complete mastery of the non-European mind and weld the forces of the 
last into a solid'matrix having a tangible eontaet witli the metiiods of 
the West, but the world in general moves too slowly foi* use to be made 
of such opportunities and the inspired race must sink back again with an 
added sense of futility. 

Equalisation of living standards, increased responsibility for the 
native, fundamental histead of superficial Westernisation, reciprocal 
understanding, may all be regarded as units in the ultimate goal, but 
countless years of continued effort aided by constantly revised' and 
intensive primary education for the native masses must gradually pave 
the way for progress towards the ideal. 
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There is one feature which seems to me worthy of much greater 
study than it at present x^eeeives, and that is the consideration of more 
permanent settlement of Colonial possessions by Europeans. It is the 
custoiii for colonial residents to be taken home every three or four years 
for a number of months and for them to be repatriated at a compara¬ 
tively early retiring* age. Furthermore, it is the almost universal 
practice in British Colonies for the children to be sent home to school 
at the age of six. For tlie periodical long leave the stock excuse of 
climatic disability is put forward. Except in a very few specialised 
areas I cannot subscribe to the belief that climatic influence alone and 
dispossessed of the many evils discussed above justifies the contention. 
Improved adventitious conditions would undoubtedly remove a very 
large part of tiie so-called “•climatic'' disabilities, that would render the 
European nior(^ of a settler than a sojournei*, and that in turn would 
stabilise his inttvrest in his suiTOundiogs and lead to tlie creation of a 
less artificial (existence. It is in this very respect that settlement of 
our own tropical ai'eas differs so mueli from that of our tropical 
colonies, and this difference of attitude is largely bound up with the 
question of native .lal)oiii-. Once the princii)le of permanent residence 
is established adequate seliools would spring up as they became freed 
from the prohibitive (expense of long leaves for the staff, and then the 
very important problem of family separation would largely be solved. 
In tlie case of th(‘ child, again it is the. adventitious factors which are, 
in general, deleterious and not the pure climatic factor. 


CONVENIENT, DURABLE MILK CAN RACK. 


The aeconi]>anying diagram shows a convemeiit and durable rack for drying 
and airing milk eaiis after wasliiiig and scalding. This rack is inexpensive and 
easy to build, requiring a, few ])ieces of two by fours, and four lengths of t-inch 



galvanised iron pipe. The diagram shows the details of construction. The size 
may vary depending on the number of cans to be accommodated, and whether 
20-quart or 40-quart cans are used. The rack fastens to the side of the dairy shed 
or milk house either inside or outside as preferred. 

'—New Zealand Farmer. 
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i>t!cctcd from the ouii/nmg mail of Ihe Ckwcrn-mmit 'Ijotamst, 'Mr. 

C, 1\ niiUe, FX.S. 

" Gomptirena WeedJ‘ 

Af.McD, (Bald Hills)— 

Y'oiir specimen is GomipJtrciia deaimhems, a piaat at IJie Aiiiaraiilii i'amily, for 
which ^Ye have not heard a. common name. On this acconiit:, ii is frcqnentiy 
gpoheii of as the ‘Goinplirena wt^od.’’ It is a. native of tropical America.j 
and 'first made its appearance ia) Queensland about ten yeai\s ag'o. Jt has 
now become more widely spread, particularly in sandy soils. Wc hn\'e no 
definite information about its fodder value, but it belongs to a wholesome 
family, and slioiild say is quite good feed. 

Two Grasses from tlie Downs. 

‘ * Inqu irer ’ ^ (Toowoomba)— 

The tall grass specimen is Eleuslnc indicn. Tliis grass is spread very wrilciy 
over the wrimi temperate regions of the ^vor^d. It is very eonunorf in 
Queensland, and mostly growls as a weed of cultivation. It is exti'emoly 
strong'growing, with a very tenacious Indd of the ground. Like some uf 
the sorghums it produces prussic acid yielding gluccndde, (‘specially iu its 
more luxuriant forms. Very little troifijle, however, has been exporiomo'd 
with it in Queensland. It is most commonly known as cj'owsi'oot grass, 
but is not to be confused, of course/ with the common hei‘i>age of that name 
oil the Darling Downs. 

The other grass is UrocMoa panico-idos, the s|>(‘ci(‘H of whicli are i‘xci‘l!eut fodder. 
They are native grasses, but, unlike most native grassc's, pri'l'tr' ground 
that has been broken or disturbed, such as cuitivatioa paddocks. Tiu'y art' 
rarely found in the ordinary pasture. "VVe have not heard a suittilde 
popular name for this grass. 

"Milky Pfym.'" A wild fruit. A native plant (Ginger Species). 

B. (Townsville) — 

1. The Nut: This is Lucwma casUmospennutn, commonly known tts the milky 

plum in North QueensTand. It is rather a lumdsome tree, with glossy green 
foliage. 

2. The Fruit: This is Siplwnodori memhra^iaceum. We have not heard a cmniuon 

name applied to this tree. In Southern Queensland, an allied tree is kntswu 
as ivorywood. The fruit of the North Queensland plant is said to liave 
been eaten by the aboriginals, but, as far as we have observed, it is much 
too w’'oody in texture to be edible. 

3. The Leaf: We think this belongs to Curemia avstralasiea^ a nath'e plant of 

= the ginger family. It has rather an ornamental ilower, and is worth 

growing as a garden plant. 

Sol! for Pineapples and Other Fniit. 

A.J, (Petrie)— 

If you send your full name and address to the 'Under Secretary, .De|)artinent 
of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, information on’‘})ineap[de miltiua} and 
.soil analysis will be sent to yon direct. 

Braxiiian or Mexican " Clover/' 

IXQiiiliER (Townsville) — 

Tlie specimen is Mahardmum hrasineuMm This plant is commonly known as 
Brazilian or Mexican clover. It is, however, not a member of the clover 
family, and is in no way related to the legumes. It has been highly 
spoken of as a fodder, but our experience with it in Queensland is 
simply as a bad weed of cultivation, particularly on fruit farms, where it 
grows between pineapple rows and is extremely difficult to eradicate. So 
far as we have observed, stock do not take very readily to it. 
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Forest Bloc Grass. Wild Millet. 

E.CJ.iX. (tiaiiiK'K) — 

Tlie t;ill-g‘rowiu^‘ Bpceiiiien with the fiiiffy top is Bolhrloch.loit inlcrnLt-ifhi, forest 
blue n very wuleiy spread' grass in Queensland, being very alJiuidMiit 

in the ('aiiide Valley and parts of Wiitral <|)iieoiisja Jid. It is goiierjiUy 
rega,r»led as <juite u good stocdi feetl, but im‘ liaso iieeer {leaial of its 
(adtivation. It would be an interesting exjieriment. 

Tile 'Sinaller grass is KeliiHoclilfm eoiniuonly known as wild millet. T’his 

grass is \’ery (dosely allied to siieli well-known eiiUisati* 1 fodders as 
Japanese inillet and white pani(Miin. 

Trees Suifable for tlie Taroom District. 

8.C. (Tarooiii) — 

following" is a, list of trees worth a trial in your district;--- 

Chinese Celtis (Crliis s/nen.sev).—This, \vv think, is one of the most satisfactory 
trees. It is being growm in some of the western towns with great 
siieeess. The tree is sojiietinu's called Portuguese dm, although this name 
belongs more correctly to an allied species. 

Bottle Tree (S'tcroulki rupetitriff ).—This tree transplants fairly well when ’well 
growni. Young trees may be taken from the scrub. This wms done sue,cess- 
fully at Boma a few years ago. 

Knrrajong (S'iemiUa (lwrMfo!ha), White Cedar {Mrlla (fuhki ).—Both arre 
kept in stock by moat nurserymen. 

Jaearantla (Jaearanda inhnofswfoUa), 8ilky Oak (GreviUca rohmUi)^ Caniphor 
Laurel (OrmiamoMuin camphora ).—All are worthy of a, trial. Without 
local knowledge we would not achdae planting them on a large scale. All 
are vStocked by most nurserymen. 

Native Bauiiiiria (Bmthmia Koolceri ).—A very handsome tree hut ratlier slow 
grow'iug. It should do very well in your district, 

Caroh Bean {Cvraionia sUiqua ),—Worthy of trial. 

Honey Locust (GledUndm IrmwUlum ),—This tree has been grown fairly 
extensively on parts of the Downs and does quite well as a street tree. 
Objections to it are its large thorns and its susceptibility to borer attack. 


Bindweed. 

L.K. ('Warwick)— 

The specimen is the bindweed, ComwlvuhLH arveims, a very aggi'essive weed 
in the Southern States. It has been established in Queensland for only a 
few years, and seems to be definitely on the increase, although it does 
not spread here, apparently, to the same extent that it does in New South 
Wales and Victoria. It is one of the worst weed pests so far introduced 
to the Downs. It produces a large number of underground runners. Any 
part of these cut with a spade or plough forms a new plant, A ■weak 
arsenical solution poured into the patch may be tried, but would probably 
have to be done several times before eradication would be complete. A 
Downs farmer has informed us that pigs, being very fond of the under¬ 
ground parts of the plant, are useful in keeping it in chec*,k if not 
eradicating it entirely. 

Fanflower Weed. 

H.T.B. (Jandowae East)— 

The specimen is fanfioiver weed, Bccevola wnmla. The local name eoiues from 
the spreading ■ habit of the 'flower, something like a. small fan. It is a 
native plant with a wide distribution in the Eastern States from Central 
Queensland to Victoria. Like some other plants with a welbdeveloped 
underground root system, it has the power of forming fresli plants from 
small underground parts when they happen to be cut with a hoe or plough. 
This type of weed is rather difficult to get rid of, and if ordinary cultural 
methods fail, they may' be sprayed with a very weak arsenical solution or 
with ordinary waste salt, such as butcher's salt. The former method is 
impracticable where stock are running, and the latter, although harmless 
to stock, has the disadvantage of making the ground sterile for about a 
season, or perhaps longer if the weather is dry. 
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Tfees for Sf. George Districf, 

Inquirer (St. George) 

The following trees are to rlo well iu the eoiiutry arouiid St. George;— 

Bottle Tree (Stereulia nt^cstris.). 

Kiirrajong (Stereulia diversifolUi). 

Bmdiinm Eoolceri (Qneenslaiid Baiihliiia). 

Celtis simnsk (Portuguese Elm). 

Privet (Ligustmm Hcklim). 

Pepper Tree (Schmtis raoUe). 

‘White Cedar (Melia (hiMa), 

Torulosa Pine (CiipressiLs ioi'-uhsa). 
daearaiida (Jacaranda mimoseefoUa). 

Plivtolaeca or Bella Sombra Tree (Fhyiolfirea diaicti). 

Cape Ghestmit (Calodendron expense). 

Plane Tree.—This is worth trying. Sometimes it docs not seem, to succeed 
ill localities where one would think it had every chance of success. 
Are there any well-grown plane trees about Bt. George'? You could, 
of course, try a few to see how they turn out. 

Tamarind.—We think the winters at St. George would he too severe for the 
tamarind. 

Li-chee.—Bee tamarind. 

Grevillea. — ^We presume you mean the red dowering variety, Grevillea 
FcrsterlL W^e think there is eveiy rdiance of this sueceeding at St. 
George. It is at. most, however, only a small tree, and is frequently 
groAvn as a shrub. Another species of Grevillea, the Silky Oak 
(Grevillea rohusta) is a fair-sized tree and sliould clo quite well in 
your district. 

Shrubs— 

Bnmfelsta lalifoUa. 

Hibiscus (Syriaeus or deciduous type). 

Hibiscus {Rosa sinensis or evergreen ivpe). 

Oleander (Nerhmn oleander). 

Spirwa Reevesiana (May). , 

Tamarix (Tmnaria: gallim). 

Tecoma mpeMk. 

Tagasaate (Optisus proliferns). 

Indian Hawthorn (liluipliwlepis iddlca). 

Lauiustinus {Vihurmim iimis). 

Bougainvillete also may be groivn as a shrub. Some of the hardier sorts 
would probably do quite well. One of the best is TrailUi mapnifim. 

Lawn Grasses.—^You have a choice of buffalo grass, couch grass, and kikuyu. 
If you have a good water supply we think it likely that you'will find 
buffalo the most satisfactory,- although if your lawns are too Mg to 
waiter, probably the common couch w'oiildi be the best. 

We have kept the list to plants usually obtainable from ordinary nurseries, 
but some of the trees—^bottle, Portuguese elm, and Queensland bauhinia— 
might be difficult to procure. 

Eriocliioa Grasses. 

W.G.S, (Ambrose) — 

The grass is a species of Eriooliha. Several species of Krioehha grow in 
Queensland, but the genus is at present uuder review, and we are not 
able to give you the specific name. All species of ErkxMoa, however, 
general!}; go under the name of early spring grass, although this name is 
not particularly appropriate, as they are essentially summer grasses and 
do not respond to spring rains more than most of the other grasses of 
their type. They are all good fodders, nutritious and much relished by 
stock, a hey are commonly seen in, the ordinary pasture, I>ut, on the whole, 
I prefer ground that has been brpken up or disturbed in some way, such as 

around cowyards or old cultivation paddocks. The seeds of these grasses 
pe not stocked by nui-serymen. They mostly spread imturallv when onee 
introduced into a locality. 
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General Notes 



Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The foliovviiig nieiuhera of the Farloigh Mill Suppliers^ Coiuiuittee have been 
appointed honorary protectors under the Fauna Protection Act:—■ 

Messrs. J. J. Hand (Keliaiiee Creek, Mackay), II. Q. Mulberiii (Ciamoroii^s 
Pocket, via Oaion), A. Fordyce (Eiineo Eoad, Mackay), 8. Hamilton 
(Glenella, Mackay), A. P. Doimelly (Farleigh), P. Kirwan (Bunildetoii, 
Mackay), J. Trevaskia (Farleigh), and IT. 0. J. Hansen (Pioneer). 

Messrs. F. C. Jorss (Maryborough), H. J. Pollston (Greeiislopes), and H. 
.Lambert (Aeacia. Ridge) luive ln‘en appointed assistant inspecting eaiie testers for 
the fortlicomiiig su.gar season, with headquarters at Cairns, l\rackay, and Hundaberg, 
TCS])GctiYely. 

Messrs. H. Sl>resnie (Oyster ('hmok, via Rosedale) and A. Mb Mb Rothan (Palm- 
woods) have beeri a]>pointod honorary ]iTotoctors under the Fauna Protection Act, 
and hir. P. E. Beil, of Mutarucc, Ingtiajn line, has been appointed an honorary 
protector under the .Fauna l^rotectioii Act and an honoraiy ranger undci' the Native 
Plants Protection Act. 

Mr. I). R. L. Steimll, assistant to pathologists, has been ap]pointed assistant 
pathologist, Bureau of Bngar Experiment Stations. 

Alderman R. Turnbull, of tdie Toowoomba City Council, has been appointed an 
honorary protector under the Fauna Protection Act. 

hlessrs. F. 0. dorss, B. J. Bollston, and IT. Lambert, assistant inspecting cane 
testers at (hirns, M^nckay, and Bundaberg, respectively, have been ap])ointed also 
can,e testers at each of the sugar mills in tludr respective districts. 

The following have been ap]>ointed cane testers for the forth,coming sugar season 
at the mills specified:—Mr. 4 . Becker (Tnkerman), Mr. C. J. Boast (Moreton), 
Miss 1). Bowder (Babinda), Mr. T. Breen (Pioneer), Mr. L. Chadwick. (Plane Creek), 
Miss B. Olndstsen (Maryborough), Mr. P. H. Compton (Pleystowe), Mr. T. F. 
Corbett (Kalamia), Mr. T. D. Oullon (Millaquin), Mr. L, C. F. Helbaeh (Bingera), 
Mr. T. Herbert (South Johnstone), Mr. L. C. Home (Invicta), Mr J. Howard (Rocky 
Point), Mr, C. H. Humphreys (Tally), Mr. IT. 0. Jorgensen (Marian), Miss A. L. 
Le\y' (Farleigh), Mr. J. MeFie (Mount Banple), Mr. S. MeRostie (North Eton), 
Miss M. A. Morris (Gin Gin), Miss J. O^Flynn (Mossman), Miss J. Orr (Bace- 
eoiirse), Miss I. Palmer (Proserjiine), Mi*. W. Richardson (Isis), Miss M. T. Smith 
(Qunaba), Mr. G. Tait (Mnlgrav.e), Mr. F. W. Trulsoii (Cattle Creek), Mr. B. D. 
Woolcoek: (Mourilyan), and Mr. Y. F. Worthington (Fairymead). 

The following have been ap])ointed assistant cane testers for the forthcoming 
sugar season at the mills specified:—^Miss I). Aldridge (Bingera), Miss A. Anderson 
(South Johnstone), Mr. B. Anderson (North Eton), Aliss K. Backhouse (Plane 
Greek), Mr. P. C. 'Boettcher (Tully), Mr. G. Boone (Pleystowe), Mr. A. Byrne 
(Racecourse), Mr. L. 0. J* Clifton (Pleystowe), Mr. I>. M. Corbett (Pioneer), 
Miss E. A. Grees (Invicta), Mr. E. J. Delaney (Isis), Miss P. G. Badie (Proserpine), 
Miss F. Foubister (Bacecourse), Mr. H. J. Heidke (Fairymead), Mr. Y. W. Keating 
(Marian), Mr. J. D. Kinnon (Kalamia), Mr. G. R. Kronk (Farleigh), Miss M. A,' 
Lyle (Iiikerman), Mr. J. Mackenzie (Bingera), Mr. E. A. Mahoney (Kalamia), 
Miss M. H, Makings (Marian), Mr. C. M. Martin (Plane Creek), Mr.'V. B. Martin 
(Cattle Creek)? Mr. J. H. mirtagh (Proserpine), Mrs. M. E. 'Nally (Qu^^l^^-^)? 
Mr. R. B. R. Rex (Maryborough), Miss E. M. Rowe (Fairymead), Mr. W, P. Snewin 
(Isis), Miss P. Bouthwiek (Pioneer), Mr. C. W. Steley (Invicta), Air. R.. A. 
Stephenson (Millaquin), Miss M. Tliorburn (Millaquin), Mr. J. Y. Taylor (Moreton), 
Mr. P. A. Tan Lith (Moreto'n), Mr. D. Walton (Babinda), Miss M. E. L. Wassel! 
(Farleigh), and Miss S. Wilkinson (Tully). 

Wild iif© ■ Preservation. 

Approval has been given for the deletion from the North Queensland Coast 
and Atherton Tableland bird and animal sanctuary of the SInre of Cardwell and 
that portion of the Shire of' Hinchinbrook hitherto included within that sanctuary* 
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! THE LATE Mr. GRAHAM—FINE TRIBUTES. 

s 

! ‘ M.-utuitryiiiais/* o±* the Aiiatriiliaii Broiiili-astiiig i/miiinissi()ii_, uuide 

I Tlii^ i'elVreiiCe to the passing of ^tr. Oraliam in the eourse of the 

i famiitryiiiaii's .Session liroa<least over the State network of national and 

regional radio stations:— 

“‘With'a strong faith in the jfrinei[ile of farnuo's’ <‘o-ope!‘atioii, 

1 ]\rr. Graluitn lived to see a somid system of orderly inarketiiig established 

I ill Qiieensiaiid. .His ability, eoiirtasy, taet, iialam-ed jmlgment, wiil(‘ ksunv- 

I ledge of rnral enterprise in all its bramdies an'd a sympathetie iinder- 

j staiuliug of the iirodueer and his problems wer(‘ factors in tiu' sueeess of 

i a notable career. A praetieal dairy farmer, ln» ooiibl selta-t a eow, gi'ovv 

I feed for her, milk her and mainifaetnre the prndmd into high-grath* 

s blitter and elieese. The seientifie sidt^ of agrienltnre had for ibnn the 

j stroiig’ost attraetiun, and few men were moia* widely rend In its Hterature. 

j “In every district throughout tin? Queensland eoiintryside, sincere regret 

is felt for Mr. Oraham’s untimely passing. Literally, he died in harness 
after laliouring long and faithfuliy to the limit of a great capacity—and, 
towards tlie end, with magiiilieent <'ourage in tlie gatheidng shadow of 
death—for the betterment of the conditions of tlie ]>rimary }>rodueers. ^ ■ 

At meetings of the Queensland vButter Board, tlu> Queenslainl Blu'ese 
Board and the Queensland Dairy Products Stabilisation Board, higidy 
comineiiflatory reniarks were ma<le by s^jeakcrs on the work .Mr. Oraliam 
had done for the dairy industry. Other associations of prodia-ers also have 
]‘ceorded their a].*tu*eeiatioii of l\lr. (rrahani ‘s work and guiding intlumn^e 
in the realm of agricultural economics. 

■Referring to the passing of the late Bnder Secretary and Dircctoi* of 
^Marketing of flu* Department of Agriculture and Stock, the “Queensland 
Producer’' ]iaid this line triliute to a man who gave great servlio,' to tln^ 
farmers of Queensland:— 

“Prom the very’ outset n iirm believin’ in tfie principle^ of growiM’- 
cmitrolled eo-operativo markoting, Mv, Braham lived to .see the patient 
work of years towards this laudable olijectivi* crowned with ultimate 
success. And it is fitting that a generous trilmte be paid for th (3 active 
]>art he played in bringing about the consummation of sucli iileals and 
impes during the early stagers when doiil)ts were freely expressed auf! 
ojjposition was liy no means absent. 

“ Later, as G<»vernment re|ireseutative on the various commodity boards 
and as Director of Marketing, he rendered signal service in proiuoliug a 
.spirit of unity and assisting to overcome many problems whicli croppcsl 
ii]i from time to time. His singleness of purpose and unseltish labours in 
lu'lping to place Queeiislaud C 0 ' 0 }ierative marketing on the mai> as an 
example ^Yorthy of !uaiiy other, countries to follow will ever remain a 
moiiiuuent to his memory. The ranks of the pioneers are iiecomiug thinnml 
vnth the march of time, but, in (wmnnon with others who liave earned “well 
from the cominimity, he will not be forgotten. , 

“Mr. Graham’s innate courtesy and tact whme important factors 
eoiitributiiig to his successful career and steady advancmiient in tht 3 Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Btoek, and made him a wide circle of friends 
amongst the primary producers of Queensland, l^roreover, his unassuming 
maimer and realistic understanding of the dithi-ulties of the man ou the 
land were largidy responsible for the esteem in which he was held in the 
rural {mnimunity. Breumiinently a man of wide human sympathies, his 
r(de of kindly mentor and guide came natural to him. 

“There w^as pro)>al)ly no officer coiimadcd Avilh the Department of 
iwliic'h lie oeenpied the important position of Bader Secretary rvhose help”* 
ful and practical advice was more valued by primary produem-s, and there 
is no doubt that sincere regret will be felt at his passing. He laboureil 
long and faithfully in the cause of agriculture and for the betternu^ut of 
conditions of the toilers on the land. The directors and editorial staff 
of the ‘(Queensland Producer’ join in tendering their sincere sympathy to 
his sorrowing family. 
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A Safisfied Scotsman* 

A CTalloway farmer, imw farming in \'lctoria (Anstraiia), 'urotc reeentlv as 
follows to ^^Tlie Beottisli Parmer; Scotsmen at iioiiie liad ’ any idea at all 

(whMi they liaveiih;) of wliat a. miignilieent. country this is—tlic finest land and the 
finest climate in all tlie world—they wouldn’t stay at lioroo and'M:ramp red’ forms 
(»ii the market to let, and offer rents extortionate to get a farm and a'liA'lng under 
^Try iulvnrsii conditions. Victoria is all good, but Gippslaiul is the garden of 
A^ictoria, with good land and an assured rainfall. There is no lioiising for stock, 
no ]tyres (an Australian would wonder what a byre Aras); run your eighty or one 
liundred coavs into a milking shed, elcA^en or twidve stalls (single) ; a good milking 
iriacdiine; do your cows fifty in the hour (a fiA’c-unit plant)—n,nd there you are. 
Ctallo]) in your draught horses on a ‘'stock hack^—a thoroughbred pony (Australians 
don’t walk; it is said they would Avalk ;i mile to catch, a horse to ride half a mile); 
and get your teams agoing. Australian girls are all s]>lcndi(! riders, and can gallop 
and ‘stm-k ride’ with the liest men. i liave-a, girl whom I emjdoy for droving and 
slio is more ri‘liable than any man.” 

" Save Our Soil —the Farmer's S.O.S. ' 

Grass anchors soil against erosion. Its decaying remains make the soil absorbent, 
roots bind the soil and open tiny conduits into the earth, and blades and stalks impede 
the doAviiAvard flow of ivator. BIoav Avater does little damage, and grass makes rumiing 
AA’afei** creep. Soil conservation makes extensive use of grass. Good pastures shed 
little water and lose very little soil. Trees place a roof over the soil, cover it with 
a carpet, and tie it Avith grasping roots. Bain strikes gently beneath a tree, and 
nmning water is obstructed by countless twigs and leaves Avhich form the carpet 
covering of the soil. Furrows \rp and doAvn a sloi)e are really gutters that concen¬ 
trate ami speed the rain run-off Avith its burden of tox) soil. PurroAVs around a 
shpic are really dams that hold the rainfall and store it in the vast reservoir, 
the soil. 

—I/. A. Wallace, of the Unitefl States SaU Ooiiservatiov^ Service. 
The Management of the Bu!L 

The bull shonhl be kept UAvny from the rest of the herd in a separate run 
securdy fenced and provided Avith water and shelter. A small service yard and a 
<'rush to facilitate the handling of the bull when necessary, should also be provided. 

The advantages gained by keeping the ball uAvay from the herd are:— 

1. Calving can be regulated. 

2. It is easier to decide whether or not the cow^ is in calf. 

The bull’s services are controlled and not Avasted. 

4. Tfiere is less likelihood of the coats liaAAing to return to the bull. 

If the run is placed Avell away from a iniblic road any annoyance caused by a 
neighbour’s coats breaking into the bull or the bull breaking out is avoided. 

Top-dressing Pastures. ' 

The best way of ensuring evenness of sward in a grass paddock and consequent 
pasture efficiency is to make good use of harrows for the spreading of animal 
manure, In addition to sound grazing practice and regular top dri^ssing. The 
Spreading of the stock manure serves a double |)urpu8e, since it not only luakes 
use of stock nitrogen but keeps the pastures clean and even. 

Because of lack of minerals in their food dairy cows chew bones and sAvalloAT 
all kinds of junk—nails, wire, rusty tins, and other mineral snbstmices. Eaten-out 
pastures are the chief cause of this dcffeieiicy, and that can be rectified only by 
better jAasture management or the proAusion of the necessary minerals in the stock 
food. 

Some fanners.are quite AAulling to groAv 3 0 acres or'more of crops for dairy 
cattle, Ibut often jib at spending less on the cultivation of their Isiggest and best 
crop—grass. 
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De-isorwing Catfle. 

There is CA^erj reason for favouring the x^ractiee of dehorning cattle while the 
aiiiinfils arc? in tlic' calf stage. One of the best methods is the application of caustic 
soda to the horn Inittons^ which are easily felt when the calves are a few days old. 
Tlic- skin around eaeli button should be protected by smearing it with vaseline and 
the Irnttfoi ii'self earefiilly rubbed with the caustic pencil^ the operator being very 
eareful not to let the caiikie touch the skin itself. ITor the same reasoti^, the caustic 
must not ])e handled with the fingers, but slipped for use into a metal holder, such 
as an ordinary pencil holder. Four applications are generally sufficient,, when the 
buttons "will peel off. This o]u?ration is said to give no pain to the calf so treated. 


is Disease Spread by Starlings? 

Evidence available in England supports the view^ that foot-ainl-mouth^ disease 
was conveyed to that country from Europe by migrating starlings, The disease is 
still prevalent in the Old Country, although by its policy of vslanghtor and isolation 
of infected animals, the G-overnment veterinary officers have siiecoeded in stopping 
the sx^road of the disease from farm to farm. The trouble seems f,o be severe in 
dairying districts, and the interesting theory in explanation of this is that the 
1110 deni" dairy cow has lost resistance to disease through being bred intensively for 
high milk yields. 

Livestock Standards. 

*■ Ill setting up beef and mutton and x)ork standards the United States Depart- 
nieiit of Agriculture has reduced grade factors to three—eoiiforraatioii, finish, and 
quality. 

Cbiiforoiatioii is regarded as a question of proportion, and not of size. As 
a rule the animal or carcase that slioivs the liest proxiortioii possesses tin? highest 
degree of conformation. 

Finish is fat. It involves not only the quantity of fat but also the (diaracter,, 
quality, and distribution of the fat. A carcase to rank high in finish must possess 
ati approved proportion of fat to lean, and the fat must lie of high quality and 
must be smooth and evenly ilistributed within the limits set by nature. 

Quality is perhaiis the most comx)reheiisive of all gj’ade factors and tlu* Imrdest 
to define. A high-quality animal must possess refined lione, a nudlow hide, and 
relatively thick muscles. 


The Menace of Soil Erosion. 

Evidences of tlie progress of soil erosion are to he seen in evmiy farming district. 
If definite cases are to be quoted, plenty of examjdes come to'mind, fields of 
fruit from rnaiiy orchards on the Blaekall Kange and around Gosford (New 
South AVales) ha\-e decreased both in quality and quantity in recent years. In 
other places orchards have had to be abandoned from this cause. Gases can lie 
quoted of whcab farms in New South Wales wlierc yields have decreased by half 
as the top soils have been washed away and gullies developed. Hnndreds of 
paddocks have had to be taken out of cultivation because of erosion, and are now^ 
carrying only second-grade pastures. Failure to control soil erosion must result in 
decreased production in the near future, and in many cases so soon that the 
financial position of the farmers concerned will be seriously weakemnl. 


'Production from the Land. 

Comparative figures are doubtless interesting and helpful at times, but 1 
think it was Andrew Lang who said that many people use them as a drunken 
man uses a lamp post—for support rather than for illumination. If a 20 per 
cent, gross increase of agrienltural production, as reported, has been attained during 
the past six or seven years without being noticeable, it only emphasises what can 
be done with a little encouragement, 'and how 'great the possibilities are for further' 
progress. 

m The Fanner mid Bioeh Breeder (Mnglanel), 


An M.P/s Evidence, 

Farmers''IJnion dinner in England,, Captain Beanmont, of The.' 
Birtrsh lionse, of Commons, remarked: ''The principal cviflencc of s'ucces'S to. 
agriculture that I can give you is that I am going in for farming myself " ’ 





YAMAHNTO STt 


PIGGERY 


OFFERS FOR SALE 

PURE BRED 
SOWS IN PIG 

. - OF - - 

Berkshires, Tamworths, - 
Large Whites, 
Middle Whites 

OVER 300 PRIZES, TROPHI 


Also young Stock Boars and Sows^ 
which will make prolific breeders and 
quick growers 

The seller has given satisfaction to 
hundreds of farmers, who send 
unsolicited testimonials 
Try us ; fertility guarantee given. 
Stock proven infertile will be ex¬ 
changed or money refunded, 

H. B. KERNER Phone 451 
70 Warwick Road, Ipswich 

ES, AND CUPS SINCE 1932 


"LAWNHILL" STUD 
of TAM WORTH PIGS 

i have a few selected bred sows to St. Cloud Hero. {Impt. in Utero), ex 
Earmont Knick Knack, winner of sow and litter class, champion Tamworth sow, 
and winner of Anniversary Medal for best Tamworth pig in New South Wales, 
at Sydney Royal Show, 1938. 

I also have a few very classy boars, ex Wattledale Lydia Pride, farr. 1st Jan. 
These boars are of exceptional quality. 

A few boars ready for service, prices reasonable, further particulars apply— 

PERCY V. CAMPBELL, LAMINGTON, QUEENSLAND 
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FOR DORMANT season control of overwintering pests and 
their eggs on DECIDUOUS trees, use 
SHELL REDSPRAY—miscible type 
SHELL PALESPRAY—emulsified type 


For SEMI-DORMANT season control, use 
SHELLICIDE "D" 


For all trees and all seasons, use 
SHELL WHITESPRAY 


so 38/3 







The 


CRUDE OIL 
ENGINE 


English made " National " Crude OH Engines are unsurpassed for supplying farm power 
of all descriptions. They will pump your water, drive your milker, drive your chaff- 
cutter, run your elecfricai piant, be .,—^working for you at a minimum fuel cost, and 
doing each job thoroughly. The latest improvements to the National " include a 
" non-choking atomiser, which prevents damage to the fuel system, and it has 
valves that are easily removable. It starts immediately by hand, without any ignition 
or pre-heating device, and will work unattended as long as there is fuel in the tank. 

HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL TYPES AVASLABLE. 


Alfred Snashioll, Antiiori, Pfy. Ltd. 

Sole Agents —74 EAGLE STREET, BRISBANE — G.P.O. Bok 284 D 



QUALITY REMAINS long after 
the price is forgotten ! 



TIUCE CHASSIS 


EXTRA VALUE AT LOWER COST 

Be certain of dependable performance, power, speed, and stamina when you buy that new 
truck-—decide on a Diamond T. 

Benefit by the many' advantages of thirty years* experience in building heavy duty trucks 
.... no car parts are used^—it’s ALL TRUCK-—every constructiona! detail Is over-slac 
and over-strength. 

Every modern feature is embodied to ensure economy and high-powered hauling ability.. 
Ask any owner—Models from 25 ewt, to 5 tons. 

OVERLAND LIMITED 

295-321 WICKHAM STREET, VALLEY, BRISBANE Phones: B 2201-3 
(Also at Townsville) , 
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JULY. 

THE COASTAL DISTRiCTS. 

rilll ninrkctiii|g' of <Atnis fruits will oonlimu* to oeoiipv the ulteHtiou of g’ro\v(>rs, 
1 Tlu' suuu' (on*e in. tlie liaiulHiig, g'radiu^<’, uiid [ooekiHg- of l he fruit wlfielt has 
been so strongly reeoinnu'udod in these luonlhly notes niiist be eontiiuiefl if satisfue- 
tf)i‘y returns are to be ex{){H*ted. Ft is pleasing to nolt' that eiinis fruits eoniing on 
to tlu‘ Brisbane market <Mmtlnue to show (psulity in grading, jiueking, and eoioiiring. 

Where the erop has hemi gatluna'd, the trei‘S may bt‘ winter pruning’ if 

neeessary—sueh as tlu' removal of broken or diseased limljs or luaniehes, and tlu^ 
]>n.ming’ of any su]>erlluous wood from the eentre of the tree. Where gumming id’ 
a.ny kind is seen it should he at ou-ee attended to. If at tlie eollar of the tree aud 

attaeking the niain roots, t!K‘ earth should tie removed from around the trunk and 

main roots—all diseased wood, Imrk, aud roots should be cut away, aud the whole 
of till' exposed parts painted with Bordeaux paste. When treated, do not till in 
the soil around the inaiu roots, Fmt allow them to remain exposed to the air tk»r 
some time, as this tends to ehetdc any furthew gumming. When the gum is on the 
ti-uuk or main limbs of tlu‘ tree cait away all clistmsed liark and wood until a healthy 
growth is met Avith, and cover the rvounds with Bordeaux ]>aste. 

^’owards tlu‘ end of tiie month all yoiuig trees should be earefiiil.y examined for 
the presence of elcphaul beetles, which, in addition to eating the leaves and yiiiing 
bark, lay tiieir eggs in the fork of the tree. W'hen the young hatch out they eat. 
their Avay through to the wood aud then work hetAveeu fhe wood and the hark, 
eventually ringbarkiug one or moj*e of the main limlis, or even fhe trunk. A dressing 

of strong lime sulphur to the trunk and fork of the tree, if applied liefore the 

beetles lay tlafir C‘ggs, will act as a preventive. In the warmer localities a (orreful 
watch should also be k<‘pt for the first a,ppearance of sucking bugs, and to destroy 
a!iy tiuit may 1a‘ found. If this is done systematically by all growers, damage by 
this ])est will be much reduced. 

(’itrus trees may be planted throughout the month. All worn-out trees shouh! 
he taken out, if the root system is too far gone to be nmovated; but when the root 
system is still goo<l tin* to{) of the tree should be n'moved uuTil sound, healthy wood 
is met with, and the purtioji left should he painted with a strong solution of lime 
sulphur. If this is done the tree will jnake a clean, healthy growth in spring. 

The inclusion of a wide* range of variefies in citrus orcdiards is not recommended. 
Far too much cmusideratioii is given, to the vendor description for the pureluiser fs 
ajipreciathm of a ]>artieular variety or varietie.s. Individual tastes should lie 
Buliordmated to ma:rket requirements, and the selection of varieties restricted to thcj 
best available kind of early, medium, and late fruits. Among oranges, Joppa should 
he placed first, Bahiua fur early fruit, and Valencia for late marki*ts. 

With mandarins, local conditions induence several varietieSj and since the intro¬ 
duction of the fungus known as ^‘^scab^^ the iiudusion, particularly on volcnnic soil, 
of the Glen Betreat and Emperor types is risky. In alluvial lands, Emperor aud 
Bovereign (an improved (flen Retreat) are tlie most profitahle, although Bcarlet in 
many places is worth including, with King of Siam as a late fruit. 

Imnd intended for bananas and pineapples may he got ready, am,i existing 
plantations should be kept in a well-cultivated condition. 

Bananas intended for Bouthern markets may Im aflowcAl to iiecome fully 
developed, but not coloured, as they carry well during the colder months of the year. 

The winter crop of sinoothleaf xiines will commence to ripen towards the end 
of the .month, and when free from blae.klieart (the result of a cold winter) or from 
fniitlet (tore rot, they are good .for eanning, as they are of firm textui*e and stand 
handling. Where there is any danger of frost or even of cold winds, it imys to cover 
Junes and also the bunches of bananas. Bush hay is used for the former and sacking 
fo.r the latter. , 

Btrawberries should be plentiful during the month. Like all other fruits, 
strawberries pay well for careful handling, grading, and packing. Welhxnudted 
boxes ahvays realise a much higher price than those packed carelessly. 

When custard apples do not ripieu when gathered, try the effect of placing them 
in the banana-ripening rooms, and they will soon soften instead of turning black. 
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THE GtANiTE BSLT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

J ULY is’ a bii&y juuntlj tNir the growers of dee.icluoiis friuts, as the important work 
of \riiitcr priiaiiig slsoiiid, if possihle^, be completed before the end of tlie iiiomth, 
so as to gh'c plesity of time for .spraying and getting the orehaial into proper trim 
ihefore the spring growth starts. 

■pruning is cuie of the most important orchard operations, as the following and 
succeeding seasons^ crops depend very largely on the way in which it is done. 
It regulates the growth as w^'eH as the number and size of the fruit, for if too 
iiiiieli fieariiig wood is left there is a chance of the tree setting many more fruits 
thaji it can |_n‘operly mature, with, a result that unlevss it is rlgoroiisly^tliinned out the 
fruit is under-sized and unsaleable. On the other hand, it is not arivisable to iiiidiily 
red lire the (.pianlity of bearing -wood, or a small crop of overgrown fruit may be the 
rcvsnlt. Apples, pears, and European varieties of plums produce their fruits on 
spurs that are formed on wood of two years^ growth or more; apricots and Japanese 
phiins mi new growth and on s]nirs; but peaches and nectarines always on wood of 
the previous season’s growth. Once peaehwood has fruited it will not produce any 
more from the same season’s wood, though it may develop spurs having a new 
growth or new laterals wdiich will produce fruit. The pruning of the peaches and 
uectariiies, therefore, m^eessitates the leaving of sufficient new wood on the tree each 
season to carry a full crop, as well as the lea.viiig of bucis from which to grow new 
wood for the succeeding year’s crop. In other words, one not only prunes for the 
immediately succeeding crop, but also for that of the following season. All prunhigs 
should ho gathered and burnt. When pnained, the trees are ready for their winter 
sprayiiig. 

All kinds of deciduous trees may bo idanted during the month, provided the 
ground is in yiroper state to plant them. If not, it is better to delay planting iiiitil 
August, and carry out tlie necessary w'ork in the interval. The preparation of new 
land for planting may be continued, although it is somewliat late in the season, as 
new land is always the better for being given a chance to mellow and sweeten before 
'being planted. Do not prune %ines yet the Granite Belt; they can, howovej’, be 
pruned on the iJowns and in the western districts. 

Trees of all kinds, including citrus, may also be planted in suitable situaiioiiH on 
the Downs ami 'western districts, and tlie pruning of deeidiioiiH trees sfiould be 
f*)nchidcd there. 


TO KEEP A WIRE FENCE STRAINED. 

This device will be found useful for preventing wire fences becoming slack 
as they tend to do in the eourse of time. 



The materials required are two battens 4 in. x 2 in. and two stout bolts with 
thread cut, at eacdi end. Brill holes in the battens to take the bolts, attach the 
fence wires securely and then insert the bolts, when the whole fence can be strained 
by tiglitening the nuts with a spanner. 

This apparatus can be used on an ordinary strained fence and one is required 
for every twenty chains. 
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Farm Notes 


JULY. 

F IELI).—Practically tlio vvliolo ot* the work cm the land t'or tkls jiioiitli will be 
reslricted to tlio cultivation of winter crops—wbick should he now inakiag good 
growth—and to the preparation of land for the large variety of eropfs which can he* 
sowi next inoiith. Early nuitnriug varieties of wheat may he sovni during the month. 
Sow late maturing varieties early and early maturing varieties late. 

The harvesting of late-sown maize will be nearing completion, ami all old stalks 
should be ploughed ia and allowed to rot. 

Oieau np all luunllauds of weeds and rubbish, ami for this purpeese nothing 
equals a good. lire. 

;^fangols, swedc's, and other root crops should hc^ now well away, and shemid 
be ready for tliinning out. Frosts, which can be expected almost for a certainty 
this inontli, will do much towards ridding the' land of insect pests and checking 
weed growth. 

(\)ttoii-picking should be now practically finished and the land under prepara¬ 
tion for the next crop. 

The young lucerne should bo becoming well established; the fii'st cutting should 
be effected l)cfore the young plants reach the liowerlng stage, as, although such an 
early mowing is seldom worth gathering, it has the elfect of stimulating root 
growth, to the benefit of subsequent cuttings, which are usually made when approxi- 
inately one-third of the plants have reached the flowering stage. If weed gyowtli 
is prcvelant during the spring months, frequent cutting is often necessary ns a 
(iontrol to 'prevent seeding. 




DISINFECTION. 

The object of disinfection is to destroy organisms and nltra-vislble vimises which 
cause disease. It is a job which should certainly be done after the oeeuiTence of 
one or more cases of contagious disease—such as tuberculosis, contagious abortion, 
swine fever, and influenza. 

Periodical disinfection of stables, byres, piggeries, and poultry rims is highly 
commendable as a measure of disease prevention. 

The extent and thoronglmess of the work would depend on the nature of the 
disease which had oecxirred, and would not need to be so extensive or intensive when 
merely carried out as a routine measure. 

A common error in disinfecting premises is to flrst remove accumulations of 
excreta, discharges, dirt, and dust. Otherwise, the causal organisms and viruses 
contained in the accumulations are disseminated throughout the building, and 3nay 
lodge in places which cannot be easily covered by the disinfecting eoliitioii afterwards. 

The proper way is first to apply liberally to all parts of the premises a suitable 
disinfectant in solution, and to leave it in contact for twei^ty-four hours. 

After the disinfectant has been allowed to act for that period, the walls and 
floors'" should be scraped (or scrubbed), and the scrapings soaked with kerosene 
and burnt. 

Suitable solutions are phenol or other coal tar preparation (1 pint to 4 gallons 
water), chloride of lime (1 lb. to each gallon of water), or crude carbolic acid 
(li pints to 4 gallons water), to be sprayed on all surfaces. 

If shearing sheds and yards are disinfected before shearing conrraences, losses 
of stock through infection of wounds may be avoided. 






Our Babies. 


Under this heading a series of short articles, hg the Medical and Nursing 
Staffs of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the care and general wel¬ 
fare of babies has been planned in the hope of nmmtainmg th&ir health, inei'cas- 
ing their happiness, and decreasing the nmnber of avoidable deaths. 


THE NEW-BORN BABE. 

Natural Feeding. 

During thi* isiiie nioutlis before birth tlie Hiother, liu'ongb iiei* 
blood, is ivrovidhig the toed whieh is necessary for tl\i‘ ilevi'iopnuod of 
the young* child. It* the child is to be strong and Avell at 1)irih tlie 
inotlier iinist be in good health hei*self. The iiu|) 0 'rtauce of this luis 
been stresseil in a previous article. 

Within the mother’s body the child lies douhhMl uj> snspeudcMl in 
a eorafortably warm fluid, everything is done for him, he does not 
require either to eat or to breathe. From this eomfortal)le slate of 
dependence he is suddenly born into tlie world. With his first cry a 
new order of things begins. A new type of circulation is t*stablisb{H.h 
his ox\*gen is now obtained from tlie air instead of througli the luotlier^s* 
blood, he has tO' do his own work of digestion and to get rid of his waste 
products tlirough his own excretory organs. In other wordsa In* has to 
'becoriu;*' self-supporting. 

In this land of ours most babies are born iiealtby, and it is within 
the mother’s power to keep them healthy. Why is'it that a number 
of m.ir infants, during the first two or three months'of th(*ir lives, do 
'not make satisfactory progress'? Tn most'eases 'it is tin'* result of w'rong 
methods of feeding, and particularly of, the failure of themiotiier to 
feed", ber baby naturally. If mothers realised the value of breast milk 
very Tew would be unable to feed, their infants either fully or partly. 
Nature'has evolved a wonderful plan whereby ,fbe sto'inach is gradiialiy: 
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to dlg'ost I'ood. Foi* tUt‘ '6ml ftAv days tliero is fouud iii the 
bi'oasls a. thi]] waterydooking* flind—a most valualde food <'o,iitairiiii^' a 
hrrg('‘ i;>er(‘eiitag{'‘ of one of the eonstituents of Idood. Tins ean be 
rd)s()i‘l)tMi with eomparatively little (effort by the stomach whose fiiiietion 
is slowly becoming established, (Iradually tliis diiid is diaiiged into 
milk, ami in this way Nature ])rovides a pendect tJ'ansitional food for 
the infant. 

diie (diild wlio is d<mied his birthright—his own mother’s milk— 
rect'ives early in lib^ a food of an nnnatinail sent. However, it may 
l)e modifietl, coav’s milk (am moan* he made into anything rr|'>proaelii’og 
human milk. Further, tin' (‘Xinadse of smddng tln^ Inrast |)romotes a 
good supply of l.)lood to the jaws wbost‘ (hu-elopmeut is assisted and 
good s})aeing of sound t(^(th (‘mmiiraged. In nursing her bal)y the 
niotlnu’ tends to improv(‘ her own health hy aiding tht.‘ natural physio¬ 
logical changes occmri'ing in her body. ''Fhe inipoitance of a right start 
for both motljei* and infant cannot lar ov(U’-eiuphasis{nb 

It is unroriunatt‘ that in so many instances the (h^cision to 
discmntimie tlie (dforts to (Establish natural feeding is so readily made. 
Artificial feeding often has its origin in the small, bottle of diluted milk 
solution given when the child is a day ot' two days cild, 1)y a nurse 
who may not have llu‘ time or in some cases the exp(H*ie:nee necessary 
to overcome cei'tain diffiendties wlueh may arise in (connection wdtli 
feeding. Tin* nurse who has not had experienci^ iji infant welfare woi’k 
is lumdicapixal in handling sucli babies. In sojiie (^ases the 6ow of milk 
may Ix" delayed hcwoinl the usual few days, or the cdnld may he slow in 
hmruing to suck. If this (X'curs attempts to train the infant to suck 
should he (conihund for some weeks, as it often happens that natural 
finding is (‘slahlished ultimaiely. The best stimulus to the flow of milk 
is the rc’gular sucking ])y tin* baby. In certain (?as(‘s where it has been 
necessary to separate tin* child and the mother, as in the case of sickness 
of one or otlnu', natural f<‘eding has been re-established aft«-‘r an. interval 
of S(n’'eral ,weelcs. 

Natural feeding is the haby^s best proteedion against disease; it 
prev(\uts certain diseases and protects against others. Persevere in your 
efforts to establish natural feeding, and when you are in diffieiilties, 
seek file assistance of a nurse who can help yon. 


IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 

VEGETABLES ON THE MENU. 

SKiffedI 'Marrow. 

Take 1 moduini-sized vegetable marrow, eui»ftils hreaderuuibs, 1 egg, 1- pint 
cheese sauce, 2 tabhjspooii fuTs butter, 1 tablespoo3i,ful chopped parsley, .1 mcdiinii- 
sized onion, i cupful chopped cooked ham, stock or milk to, luoisteii, i>cpper aud salt*. 

Cut off a slice from either end of marrow. Eeinove seeds and menilu'ane, tlicii 
]ieeh Parboil in salted water for five minutes. Heat butter in a saucepan. Add 
chopi>ed onion, breadenimbs, parsley, and ham, then the beaten egg and stock or 
milk to moisten. Season to taste with salt and pep|)er. Drain marrow, and ffll shell 
with the mixture. Cover with the sauce; Bake in a moderate oven for al)6ut forty- 
five minutes or till brown and tender. Serve with potatoes (])oiled) as the main dish 
for diimer. 

Vegetable Marrow a I'tspagnole. 

Take 1 vegetahle mari-ow, 8 tomatoes, 1 onion, 2 (,>z. Initter, -J pint stock, salt, 
pepper. 
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Peel the onion and slice it. IMelt tlie butter in rt saucepan, put in tlie (mioii and 
fry witliuiit browning, slice the tomatoes, add them to the onion, and cook a little. 
Peel the marrow, cut it in quarters, take out the seeds, and slice it into pieces about 
2 intdics square; add these to the onion and tomatoes, season with pepper and salt, 
add the sroc-k, and stew gently until the marrow is tender. A¥hen the iriarroiv is 
suflieientlj cooked, turn it on to a hcd dish, place the onion and tomato over it, and 
servo. 


Liffle Moulds of Carrots. 

Take 8 large carrots, 1 whole egg, 1 egg-yolk, butter, stock, salt, pepper, 1 hard- 
boiled egg-white, white sauce. 

Wash the carrots and slice off the red part of them. Melt some butter in a 
saucepan, in the pieces of carrot, and cook thean in it for about ten minutes, 
stirring constantly; add some wdiite stock, and cook until tender. Drain well, and 
ruh through a fine sieve. Eeturn the pnree to the saucepan, add the whole egg and 
the yolk, stir over the dre until thoroughly mixed. Butter some small clariole moulds 
and decorate the bottom of each wdth a star of hard-boiled egg-white, dll up with the 
carrot mixture, and cook in a slow oven in a baking tin containing water for fifteen 
to Dventy minutes. Before putting them in the oven, cover with a buttered paxier. 
When done, turn out on to a hot dish, x>our hot wdiite sauce round, and serve. 

Beetroot with Cream. 

Take 1 large cooked beetroot, • stock, 1 egg-yolk, 1 gill cream, peppier and 

salt. 

Take a large beetroot, peel it and cut in slices; put it into a stew-pan with th,e 
stock and seasoning, stew it gently until quite hot. Strain off the stock. Dress the 
beetroot on a hot disli; put stock back into the saucepan. Whip the egg-yolk with 
the cream. Add this to the stock, place it on the gas, and bring to the boil, but It 
must not actually boil. Pour this sauce over the beetroot and serve. 

Baked Cauliflower. 

Take 1 large eaulifiower, 1-| oz. butter, H oz. fiour, i pint milk, 1-| oz, grated 
cheese, Ineadcnimbs, salt and pepper. 

Boil the cauliflower in salted boiling water, taking care not to over-cook it. 
When ready, lift it out of the saucepan carefully, drain it thoroughly, and ])lace on 
a well-buttered fireproof dish. Melt'l oz. of butter in a saucepan, stir in the flour, 
add the milk, and bring to the boil, stirring all the time; simmer for five minutes, 
then season with salt and pex>per, and add 1 oz. of cheese; pour this sjiuce carefully 
over the cauliflower, sprinkle with grated cheese and a few breadcrumbs, put a few 
bits of butter on top, and place in a hot oven for about ten miTiutes. Serve very hot, 


Croqyeffes of Parsnips. 

Take 4 parsnips, 1 oz. butter, breadcrumbs, 1 tablespoonful cream, lemon juice, 
2 eggs, salt, x^epper, fried parsley. 

AVash, peel, and boil the parsnips in water seasoned with salt and a little lemon 
juice. When tender, drain and mash them, put them into a saucepan with tlie butter, 
stir over the heat until quite hot; season with pepper and salt. Draw the pan off the 
gas and add one well-beaten egg and the cream; stir over the gas to bind, then turn 
the mixture on to a plate, and put aside to cool. Divide the mixture into equal 
portions, make each into a ball or cutlet shape. Dip these into beaten egg, toss in 
breadenunbs, place them in a frying basket, and fry in very hot fat. When nicely 
browned, drain them, arrange on a hot dish, garnish the disli with fried parsley, and 
serve very hot. 

Baskets of Peas. 

Take i lb. short pastry, 1 oz. butter, J pint peas, parsley. 

Boll the pastry out ^thinly, line some small, fluted patty-tins with it, fill them 
with' raw rice, and bake in a quick oven until a x>ale brown. Bemove the rice as soon 
as the pastry is cooked. Boll out the remainder of the pastry. Out it out with a 
round fiuted pastry-cutter about 3 inches across; cut the centre out of each round 
with a cutter one size smaller than the first one used. Divide the rings in halves and 
, bake them a light brown. ^ Boil the peas in the usual way; drain them, and toss in 
^ 1 oz. of melted butter. Fill the pastry basket with the peas, put one or the handles 
';in each, and place in thenven for a few minutes. Serve as a separate course. Dish 
; them on a hot dish on a paper d/oyley; garnish with' parsley, and serve hot. 
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The Genius of John Frederick Bai!ey« 

This heautiful trihuit'' l(y iliv hU(‘ Jaeh Bailey—sometime (hrvernmvnt 
Botanist am<l a smi of ilie late F. M. Bailey, also a former (rovermmcni 
Bokmist of Queensland—aud his loorh was paid hy the licv. J. F. Fkifkcr, 
reetor Of Sf. Pa.ifFs\ Fast Brisbane, mho eondacted the funerdl scrrice. 

Tlie world has sustained a loss in the passing of Mr. Bailey. 
This statement will go unehalhmged in Australia, for- liis 
memorials are sioittcred throughout the Gonimonwealtli. To 
tak(^ a pieee of practically waste land, especially after it has 
been further spoiled 1)y man—and turn it into health-giving 
beauty—requires a genius of no mean order. Such a genius 
was John Frederick Bailey—and there will ahyays be historians 
able to tell peoj)ie what indiff(u*(mt jueces of land their great 
gardens were till Mr, Bailey made tlnan beautiful and famous. 
He had the true characteristic of genius iiiasnuicii as he was 
able to impart information fi*om his vast knowledge to the 
ignorant. We, believe he is happ}^ with God, who once planted 
a garden in Eden and put man there to tend it. I am sure we 
should all be better and happier if we did more of this worlc as 
opportunity offers, remembering it is the only manual laliour 
that God definitely decreed for man. 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 

Roses will never flourish unless the soil in wtiiich they ar(^ grown 
is rich in plant foods and well cultivated. 

Points to be considered when preparing soil for I’oses are: The 
soil may be too retentive of moisture and too cold; or it may be entirely 
the reverse. Roses of the hardiest group will do well on a great variety 
of soils. The hybrid perp)etuals do best in a cool, but well-drained clay 
loam, wdiile tbe tea roses should have a warmer soil, a sandy loam being 
preferable. However, wdiere it is possible an intermediate type of soil 
should Iw chosen which will suit all gi*oups. A soil then should be 
chosen wUxCli is naturally cool and cool soils are usually those with 
considerable humus and with good moisture-retaining capacity. Clay 
loams are, generally, naturally richer than sandy loams, and as dhe 
rose requires plenty of plant food, the heavier soils also have the 
advantage in this respect. Shallow soils should not be chosen for roses, 
as they are liable to become very dry and warn during rainless periods. 

^Soils where w'ater lies within 3 feet of the surface should not be 
chosen, as such soils are cold and roses will not bloom well in them. 
The soil besides being cool should be well-drained, deep, and rich. If 
the soil is composed of strong clay, it should be trenched to a depth of 
about four spades and the bottom filled for 6 inches with broken 
rubble to act as drainage. Unless some material which will rot is 
incorporated into the full depth of the digging in clay soil, the effect 
of the water will be to reset the ground, after one thorough soaking, 
so that it becomes as hard as before. For this reason it is a good thing 
to incorporate, as the trench is dug, all the aerating matter' which can 
be added—cleaves, straw, wood' chips, litter, and garden refuse-keeping 
the finest of this mixture for the top spit. The rougher matter below 
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will ;«Ta('Iiiaily rot aral ndd liuruus to the lowos" f^oii jukI in its diMaiy 
oive air spatu^ Avliere rorioerly all was eoinpa,et and aiylesa soil. This 
fs all o^ceeJioiit way of a(*rating- the gToaiul and providing a free root- 
I'Uj], wiiieh is one of the essentials to good rose growing. Lastly, niiless 
i-itrv uiiui slopes downwards, i't will heeonio w’aterlogged, heiiee 
the wdible footing must have an outlet tlirough a ditch or dr^dni^ to 
carrp' away tlie water \vhich vronid otheiavise remain. 

A]] ordinary clay soil is favoured by many gTowo'rs. ^ and it it is 
treated in the w’ay dcvscribed, or lightened by tlie addition ot sand, 
road grit, soot, and other such-materials, and dug over (‘ai^ly and alloAvcnl 
to lie 'fallow^ and exposed to the rigours -of the wamther and so become 
tlioi’oiigiily pulverised, it will gro^v magnificent roses. 

Wliere the soil is too light it will rerpiire the addition of some 
''body.’' Clay oi' heavy clay-loam may be added to light sandy soil to 
tlie extent of onedialf, and worked to the depth of about 2 feet b inches. 

The best soil for rose culture is a deep rich loam, sufficiently lieavy 
to retain moisture during the dry season, but so Avelbdrained that it 
will not become cold and clammy at other seasons. Tt siioiild be deeply 
trenched to tlie depth of at least 2 and preferalily 3 feed*, forking up 
the soil at the bottom of the trench. It should be the (tipi- of ev(M-y rose 
grower to hring Ms soil as near to this ideal as is possible. 

The Principles of Rose Pryning, 

A few simple rules govern all rose pruning:— 

Out out all dead and diseased w'ood, making the (mt as close* io the 
base a.s possible. 

Cut inmiediateiy above a Inid [)oinliug awaiy fi*om the (umtre of 
the inisli so that tiie grmvth may not devtdop inwards, Imt outwards, 
Avhere there is light and air. 

Out in an upward, outward, slanting dir<‘etion, using a sharp knife 
which Avill cut clean, in preference to seeateui's which often make a 
jagged cut and eriish the end of the shoot; the cut slioiikl be neither too 
close nor too slanting. 

Out off each growth above the second or third bud eoiinting from 
the ])ase, proAudod that: the rose is of normal growth; the bud left is 
pointing outwards, if not, the ent must be made above the next bud 
that is. 

Cut back liarcl and well-ripened shoots from 3 to 6 eyes according 
to variety or wish; cut back weak shoots to fewer eyes. 

Where new growths have sprung from the groiind-liiie, cut these 
back to from 4 to 6 inches high. 

Prune hard for Aveak gi-owth, less severely for medium, and 'still 
less for vigorous groAvtli, 

Always cut back to dormant eyes. 

. Pruning should be timed according to the Aveather, and should not 
be done if heavy frosts are expected. The operation should always be 
carefully and properly performed, it Avill then cause the bushes to' bear 
Avealth of blossoms; indifferently done nr Avithout knowledge it Aviil 
spoil ^ the shape of the tree and cause it to bear second rate blooms. 
.Where the cut is not clean decay is likely do set in; dying back'also 
folloAvs Avheir the cut is not made close to the biid. 

The golden ■ rule, as regards rose-pruning'is That the stronger the 
growth of the shoot,, th^ greater number of buds may be left for future 
' development. 
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NATIONAL RADIO TALKS, 

Tile following programme of national talks, supplied hy courtesy 
of tlie Australian Broadcasting Goramission, will be given over the 
national network of broadcasting stations, including 2BL, 2NR, 2CO, 
:3AR, 3UI, 4QE.-, 4‘R.K, 5AN, 5GK, 7ZL, 7NT, 

National talks for Monda^^s and Wednesda^-^s, 7.40 to 7.55 pan., are 
arranged for or four months in advancie Nor other days and at 

other times, they arc arranged from montli to month. 

Ail times staled are Easfrrn l^faiuiard Time. 

SUNPAYS» 

9.10 to 9.30 a.Hi. 

Countryman’s Session eacli Sunday- 

(QueeBslaucl Listeners time in to 4QG, 4RK, or 4QN.) 

9.15 tO' 9.30 a.m. 

Special National Talk on the First Sunday in ewery Wonth. 

(Tor this Session S’outleEastern Queensland must tune in to 4QG instead of 4QB.) 

. 6.30 to 6.45 p.m. 

JULY. 

Srd- 

“'AN AUSTEALIAiM CREED’’ (Series). ‘^Briftmg or Sierring/’ (First 
Talk in this Series.) By r*rofessor Walter Alurdoeli, 

lOtK— 

‘hSVienec in the Netvs.^^ By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydnc'v). 

17tli- 

‘ Mncviies of .PfO//?V!,s'.s\ ’ ’ (Second Talk in tlie series “An Australian 
Creed.’Q By Professor Walter Miualoeh. 

24tli- 

‘ * Science in the News/* By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 

31st—- 

Wanted—A Common Tlatform.’^ (Third Talk in the series Australian 

Creed.”) By Professor Walter Murdoch. 

AUGUST. 

7tB— 

Science in the News.’^ By Professor W. J. Dakin (Sydney). 


IStk— 

Dr. E. E. Walker. 

22iid— 

Dr. G. L. Wood. 


8.30 to 8.50 p.m. every Sunday. 

‘ ^ INTEBNATIONTAL APFAIEB. ’ ’ 
MAY. 


MONDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p.m. 


4tl3-- 


JULY. 


“Eehr/ioa.” By Mr. F. W. Goaldrake (Brisbane). (To be broadcast from 
Sydney.) 

lltL— 

'^AMEEIOA TO-DAY” (Series). By Mr. C. Hartley Grattan. “A Chat on 
Americans Economy 
IStL— , 

Chat on Americans Cultural Life.’’ 

25tli- 


”NEW'ZEALAND'S NEW DEAL” (Series). By Mr. N. U. B-ichmond 
(Brisbane). ^‘New Zealand’s New Beal ”—Part I. 
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1st- 

^“New Zeakincl^s New BeaV' —Part II. 

Stii— 

'Ni-ji ■Ant.cTimjyH Views on Neiv Zealand’s New Beal.” By Mr, C. Hartley 
Grattan. 

TUESDAYS. 

A national Talk will be arranged somewhere between, 9.30 ainl 10.0 pan’, each 
Tuesday. 

"WEDNESDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p.m. 

JULY. 

6tli- 

mt an Amtralmn CulUircJ — Another View.” By Mr. J. I. M. Stewart 
(Adelaide). 

13tli—■ 

^'SOME ^'OBT OF THE WAY’ BOOKS. *'^Thc Sa.m Binrit.” By Mr. Ian 
Maxwell (Sydney). 

20tli- 

”Folly in Old France.” 

27tli— 

“THIS; CHANGED THE WORLD’-’ (KSeries). ^ \IJisc or erics hy SUrnc Age 
Man.” By Mr. F. ,8. Shaw (of Hobart). (Broadcast from Meihounie,> 

AUGUST. 

3rd-- 

” Gunpowder.” By Professor E. d. Tlartiing (Melbourne). 
lOtk- 

”Coal.” By Professor E. J. llartung (Melbourne). 

17tk— 

” Vaccination.” By Professor W. A. Osborne (Melbourae). 

24tk- 

^ ^Bacte^na.” By Professor W. A. Osborne (MeH>oiime). 

31st- 

”ThG Engineer through ike Ages.” By Sir Henry Barraclough (Sydney), 

SEPTEMBER. 

7 th- 

”Steam.” By Sir Henry Barracloiigh (Sydney). 

14th- 

‘ ‘ Electricity.” By Sir Henry Barraelough (Sydney). 

THURSDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p.m. 

As from 5tii Jimej the National Book Review will be broadcast on Suhila.ys 
at 10.15 a.ni. 

FRIDAYS. 

7.40 to 7.55 p,m. 

A National Talk will be arranged every Friday evening at this hour. 

WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 

2BL, 2NE, 200, 3AE, 301, 4QE, 4EK, 4qN-. 

6.0 p.m. 

"A POEXIM POE TEAOHEES AND STUDENTS.” 

National Talks on Wednesdays and Pridays are arranged specially to interest 

yonng people; ITsnally these Talks' will be broadcast by yonng people themselves. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


tablf showing the Average Raxnfaee for the Month of A'fml, in the Ageicoetiteai. 
DISTBICTB^ TOGETHER WITH TOTAE RAINFALL DURING 1938 AND 1937, FOR COMPARISON. 
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4'24 

37 

0-79 

1-63 

Clermont 

1-58 

07 

0-34 
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11-27 

66 

1-12 

0-67 

Glndle 

1-14 

39 

.. 

0-66 

CardwfiH •. * • 

8-75 

66 

0*12 

0-70 

Spi-ingsure 

1-53 

69 

0-46 

0-61 

Cooktown ' 

8-77 

62 

1-38 







Herberton 

3-77 

52 

0-47 

0-35 
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46 

57 

0 43 
2-41 

0-59 
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3-33 

'1 

25 

67 

0*62 

0-09 

3*92 

0-15 
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68 
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Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

1-30 

42 

0-81 

0*57 
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1*40 

32 


0-38 

Ayr 

2-40 

51 


0-60 

J imbour 

1-38 

50 

1-05 

0-78 

Bowen .. .. 

2*67 

67 

0-70 

1*21 

Miles 

1-45 

53 

2-05 

0-77 

Cliarters Towers .. 

1-48 

56 

0-13 

0-03 

Stantborpe 

1-77 

65 

0-24 

1-44 

Mackay 

6-10 

67 

0-40 

1-02 

Toowoomba 

2-62 

66 

1-39 

0-86 

Proserpine 

5-67 

35 

0-04 

1-22 

Warwick 

1-64 

73 1 

1-10 

0-31 

St. Lawrence 

2-70 

67 

0-62 
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2-15 
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0-58 
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Bundaberg 

3-27 

65 

3-06 
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Brisbane . . 

3-78 

86 

1‘01 

0-92 

Roma 

1-29 

64 
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4-51 

51 
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2-82 

43 

4-10 
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0-71 
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3-01 

61 
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1-44 

67 
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3-45 

68 

1-01 

0-54 

State Farms, dc. 





Kilkivan .. 
Marybox’ongb 

2-20 

69 

0-77 

0-80 






3-87 

67 

2-92 

3-03 

Bungeworgorai . . 

Ml 

24 


0-30 

Nambour .. 

6-21 

42 

1-02 

1-97 

Gatton College . . 

1-90 

39 


1-21 

Nanango .. 

1-95 

66 

0*57 i 

0-27 

Kairi 

* 



j 

Rockhampton 

2-53 

67 ! 

3-37 

1*58 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 



1 

i 

Woodford 

4-Ob 

61 

1*45 

1-83 

periment Station 

4-63 

41 

! 

j 1-28 


A. S. BIOHABDS, Divisional Meteorologist. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—APRIL, 1938. 

Compiled from TELEGRATmc Bepoets. 

, 


Shade Temperature. 


Rainpail. 

Districts and Stations. 

,2 ! 

ol S S 1 Means. 


Extremes. 












Wet 


■ §'ic»: !- 

— 


— 



Total. 

Days. 


® Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 



Coastal. 

In. i Deg. 

Deg. 

. 

Deg. 


Deg. 

! Points. 


Cooktown 

29-82 ! 86 

76 

91 

14 

68 

13 

138 

7 

Herberton 

; 81 

59 

89 

13, 14 

51 

12 

47 

2 

Rockhampton .. 

29-94 i 86 

67 

90 

1, 2 

50 

28 

337 

6 

Brisbane 

29-99 1 81 

63 

94 

1 

50 

28 

101 

8 

Darling Downs. 









Dalby 

29-99 ’ 82 

55 

93 

1 

36 

27 

00 

4 

Stantborpe 

! 75 

47 

86 

1 

28 

28 

24 

4 

Toowoomba 

. I 76 

55 

86 • 

Q 

38 

28 

111 

7 

MidHuteri^r. 









Georgetown 

29-88 ; 94 

64 

99 

2 

55 

13 

25 

1 

Longreacb 

29-93 I 92 

60 

100 

1, 2, 12 

43 

27 



Mitchell 

29-98 ■ 84 

52 

94 

'l 

i 35 

27 

53 

‘i 

Western. 

! ; 



1 





Burketown 

1 29-S7 i 95 i 

69 1 

102 

: 1,2 

57 

28 



Boulia .. 

29-97 1 91 

61 I 

101 

i 3 

! 47 

27 


" I 

Tbargomindab ,. 

j 29-96 i 85 

59 ! 

98 

i 36 

1 45 

28 

-. 

2 

1 i 

r 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times CoMPuasBD By A. C. EGLINTON. 



! 

TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, | 

AND MOONRISE. I 

AT WARWICK, 1 

MOONRlSE.j 


June, 

July. 

June. 

July. 

! 

1988, 

103 k 

1938. 

J938. 

1 

Elses,'' 

Sets. 

Bises, 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 

— ■■ 1 


■ -■ 



a.m. 

a.m. j 

1 i 

6-30 ! 

5-2 

0*46 

66 

8*58 

9*7 

2 ! 

6‘37 

5-2 

6*46 

5*6 

9*46 

9*60 I 

3 ! 

6*37 

5*2 

6-40 

6*7 

10*32 

10*22 

4 ; 

6'38 i 

5*2 

6*46 

6*7 

11*12 

11*7' 

5 

6*38 1 

5'2 

6-45 

5*8 

11*51 

p.m. 

11*43 

p.m. 

6 

0-39 , 

5*2 

6 45 

6*8 

12*30 

12*22 

7 

6*39 

6*2 

6*45 

5*8 

1*7 

1*2 

8 

0-40 

5*2 

6*45 

5*9 

1*42 

1*45 

9 

0-40 

5*3 

6*44 

60 

2*21 

2*30 

10 

6*41 

5*3 

6*44 

5 9 

3*5 

3*10 

11 

5*41 

5*3 

6*44 

5*10 

3*44 

4*7 1 

12 

6*41 

6*3 

0*44 

5*10 

4*30 

4*59 

13 

6 42 

5*3 

6-43 

5-11 

5*21 

5*53 

14 

6*42 

6*3 

6*43 

6*11 

6*10 

6*43 

15 

6*42 

5*3 

6*43 

5*12 

7*5 

7*36 

10 

6*48 

5*4 

043 

5*12 

7*50 

8*28 i 

17 

0*43 

5*4 

0*42 

5*13 

8*48 

9*21 ! 

18 * 

6*43 

5*4 

6*42 

6*13 

9*40 

1017 1 

19 : 

0-43 

5*4 

6*42 

5*14 

1,0*34 

11*11 1 

20 1 

6-44 

5 4 

6*41 

5*14 

11*27 

a.m. 

'21 

6-44 1 

5-5 

i 0*41 

6*15 

a.m. 

12*12 

22 ' 

i 6*44 1 

: 5 5 

’ 6'41 

5*15 

12*22 

1*11 

28 

8*44 1 

5*5 

: 6*40 

6*10 

1*22 

2.14 

24 

6*44 ^ 

: 5*5 

, 6*40 

5*17 

2-22 

3*10 

25 

6*45 j 

. 5*5 

: 6*39 

5*17 

3*28 

4*19 

26 

6*45 

1 5*6 

1 6*39 

5*18 

4*26 

5*17 

27 

6*45 

; 5*6 

{ 6*38 

5*18 

6*37 

6*10 

28 

G-45 

: 5*6 

1 6*37 

6*19 

0-38 

6*59 

29 

G-45 

: 5-6 

! 6*37 

5*20 

7*33 

7*42 1 

80 

1 6*45 

i 5*6 

: 6 36 

5*20 

8*23 

8*23 ! 

81 

1 

1 

i 6-35 

6*21 


9*1 j 

i 


i 


Pliases of the Moon# Occwlfafions^ &c. 

oth June £ First Quarter 2 32 p.m. 

13th „ O FuU Moon 9 47 a.m. 

21st „ c( Last Quarter 11 r>2 a.in. 

28tii „ ^ New Moon 7 10 a.m. 

Apogee, 15tli at 4.0 a.m 

Perigee, 28th Juno, at 11.0 a.m. 

Jupiter, on the .same day, will h<‘ .stationary, 
which means that the Earth* as seeu from 
the planet, has reacluul its furthewi. (iistama' 
east of it, in this iustaiice, and for a, alien 
lime will travel directly towards Jupiter. Afl' r 
this period the planet will apparently movo 
wdth retrograde motion until it, rcacltos its 
next stationary point, three months liem-.t;. 

The third and most important event wluei.i 
occurs on the 22nd June is our Winter Solstlw.. 
The Sun, in its jupareiit Journey on tlio 
ecliptic, the path the planelB, has roach ed 
its extreme northc latitude, and will soom 
to halt in it.s coiir.se, after which, very sshuvly 
at first, it will bo seen to turn .southward. 

Venus ami a very narrow ci’osreiu f>f tlie 
Moon will he seen ahovo the western hori'/oii 
oil the .^Oth. Their nearest approaeh will 
occur after they have set, at laiiinight. 

Mercury rises at l:.r>4 a.m., 1 hour 42 
miniUe.s before the Bun, and .sets at Il.rm p.m,. 
1 hour 12 minutes beroro It, on th(» l.st; on 
the l.ath it rises at 5.ns a.m.. 44 mimit.c.s lad'ore 
the Sun, and wot.s at 1.22 p.m., 40 minuley 
before it. 

Venus rises at 8.47 a.m., 2 hours 11 minuti .:. 
after the Sun, ami .sets at 7.3 p.m., 2 houra 
1 minute after It, on the 1st ; on the irdh il 
ri.soM at ih2 a.m., 2 honr^! 20 inirmioM aJ'ttu* the 
Sun, ami sets at 7.20 pun., 2 hour.e 22 luiimtee 
before it. 

Mars rises at 7..01 si.m. and w4,h at tUi }ujn, 
on the l.st; on the Iblh it riaes at. 7.22 a.m., 
and sets at 5.57 p.m. 

.luidbu rise.s at I0.r>7 p.m. on tin? ist, and 
.sei..s at 12.7 p.m. on the 2nd; on (hcf IDth 0 
rises at 10..':! r>.m., and sets at 1hif» a.in. on 
the 2nd. 

Bat urn ri.scs at 2.22 a.m. and sots aS 
2.S p.m. on the Ist; on the Ibth it rise.s at 
1.M3 a.m,, and sets at 1.18 pan. 

From south-east to south-west the sky la 
lumiuouM with the coustelUitious Bugittariuw, 
Scorpio, Centaunis, and Argo Navis, About 
0 o’clock the brilliant A returns in Boote.s is 
almost due north, and in tlie nortb-w'Ost the 
two fir.st magnitudi^ stars, Hegulus 
lie close to the oolifitie. the 

Southern Cross will ^boeuprlght. 

4th duly 7 First Quarter'll 47 p.m* 

13th July O Full Moob 1 5 a*m* 

20th July , (t Last Quarter 10 10 p.m* 

27th July 9 New 'Moon 1 54 p.m. 

Apogee, 12th July, at 7.0 a m 
Perigee, 26th July, at 0.0 p.m 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutea S', 
add' 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
time® given above for Warwick; at Oooudiwindl, add 8 minutes; at St Gedrge, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamutla, 25 hiiimtes; at Thargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo^ 4$ minutes* 
'The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the de.t«'when 
the moon, wdll.be In 'the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rts©' 
Bom'ewhat .'ahout the time the sun sets,' and the moonlight then extends'all through the night; 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun set®, anfi 
It Is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when Ip the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight, 

''It must'he, remembered'.that the times referred to are only'roughly approximate, a'8,'tht 
r lat V ,p 06 ,itions''of the sun'and moon vary considerably.,,,;/','', 

',,,' ,t,A|l the'^particulars,, oh , this page'were computed for 'th'is,'',, Journal, and ' aiiould"' not he 
reprodu sed',, "Without, acknowledgment.,}, 
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